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Por EOC Se Or ARTS OnLy. 


A TREATISE on Politics in eight books, probably The Poli- 
identical with that known to us as ‘the Politics,’ finds Daa a 
place in all the three catalogues of Aristotle’s works which all the 


have been handed down to us—that given by Diogenes Tee 
Laertius in his life of Aristotle, that of the anonymous works. 
writer first published by Menage in his commentary on 
Diogenes Laertius, and that of ‘ Ptolemy the philosopher, 

which exists only in an Arabic translation ?. 

It is described in the first thus (No. 75)—modurixhs axpod- 
sews os ) Ocoppdotov aBydes ¢n: in the second (No. 70) 
—roXitikis akpodcews 7: in the third (No. 32)—if we follow 
Steinschneider’s Latin translation (Aristot. Fragm. 1469 
sqq.)—liber de regimine civitatum et nominatur bulitikun 
(s. bolitikun) tractatus viii. 

The list of the Anonymus Menagianus is thought by 
Heitz? not to be copied from that of Diogenes, but to 
be drawn from a common source. Some of its variations 
from the text of Diogenes, in fact, are too considerable to 
have arisen in the process of copying. It omits works 
named by Diogenes, but also names some which we 
do not find in his list®. We see that the words os 7 
©coppdcrov do not appear in its version of the title 
of the Politics. They may probably not have existed 
in the document copied. We cannot tell how they came 


1 The three catalogues will be translation by Steinschneider. 
found at the commencement of * Die verlorenen Schriften des 
the fifth volume of the Berlin Aris- Aristoteles, p. 17. 
totle—the third of them ina Latin * Heitz, ibid. p. 15. 
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to appear in the list of Diogenes’. Did he find them 
in the source from which he copied his list, or did he add 
them himself? Or are they a gloss which has crept from 
the margin of Diogenes into his text? Their ‘meaning is 
as doubtful as their origin. They may merely mean that 
the Political Teaching both of Theophrastus and of Aris- 
totle was arranged in eight books: more probably they 
mean that the work was identical with one which was 
ascribed to Theophrastus as its author. Cicero some- 
times cites, as from Theophrastus, statements the like of 
which we find in the Politics; but it does not follow that 
he may not owe them to Theophrastus, for Theophrastus 
may well have repeated remarks originally made by Aris- 
totle, and we know that Cicero distinguishes between the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus on the best con- 
stitution’, so that one part of the Politics at all events 
cannot have been ascribed by him to Theophrastus. 

The term dxpdacis perhaps implies that the work was 
delivered in the form of oral lectures*, and to associates‘, 
not to of modAol, but Galen speaks of Aristotle ‘ writing’ 
his dxpoaceis, and makes no distinction in this respect be- 
tween them and the rest of his works®. In the Rhetoric 
(1. 8. 1366 a 21)—a reference which may well have been 
inserted by some later hand—vwe find the Politics called 


1 See on this subject Zeller, Gr. by Heitz, ibid. p. 210n.) 


121 2,124, (OVA ‘lc 

+ De Hine 5.4. 113) cumaque 
uterque eorum docuisset qualem 
in re publica principem esse con- 
veniret, pluribus praeterea con- 
scripsisset, qui esset optimus rei 
publicae status, hoc amplius Theo- 
phrastus, quae essent in re publica 
rerum inclinationes et momenta 
temporum, quibus esset moder- 
andum, utcumque res postularet. 

* Aristox. Elem. Rhythm. 2. p. 
30 Meihom., kaOdmep Aptororedns 
det Oimyetto TovTO mAEloTOVs TOY 
dKkovoavroy rapa WAdreavos Ty Tept 
Tiyabov akpoaoty mabet" TpooLevat 
yap €xaorov vmrohapBdvovra drj- 
Weobai te Tov voucomever rovrwv 
avOporivey dyabay k.r.d. (Quoted 


* Cp. Galen. de Subst. Facult. 
4. p. 758 Kuhn (quoted by Heitz, 
ibid. p. 138), "ApiororéAovs Kat 
CGeoppacrov ra pev tots modXois 
yeypaperay, tas O€ axpodcets Tois 
€Talpols. 

° See the passage of Galen 
quoted in the last note. It seems 
to have been a common practice 
for the author of a book to read it 
aloud to an audience: cp. Cic. 
Brutus c. 51. 191: (Antimachus) 
cum, convocatis auditoribus, lege- 
ret cis magnum ilJud quod novistis 
volumen suum, et eum legentem 
omnes praeter Platonem reliquis- 
sent, ‘legam,’ inquit, ‘nihilo minus, 
Plato enim mihi unus instar est 
omnium.’ 
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by the name by which we know it (ra wodurixd)!. The 
Politics itself speaks of its inquiries as being wept modurefas 
kal tis éxaoTn Kal mola tis (Pol. 3. 1. 1274 b 32: cp. Pol. 6 
(4). 8.1293 b 29, tut d& rhv ueOodov etvar wept woAcTelas), and 
refers at the close of the first book to succeeding portions 
of the work as ra wept ras moAwrefas (1. 13.1260b 12). It is 
also implied to be wept téyv wodurevdy in 6 (4). 2. 1289a 262. 
References of any kind to the Politics, especially before Probable 
the time of Cicero, are scarce, and therefore the question of aenoee 
the probable date and origin of the two first of these lists— the lists 
the oldest, apparently, of the three—is an interesting one, heal 
for, as we have seen, they mention the work by name. Laertius 
Diogenes Laertius himself lived no earlier than the Renee 
second century of our era and possibly much later, but, as pe 
is well-known, he derives much of his information from far _ 
more ancient authorities now lost, and his list of Aristotle’s 
works has been thought by many to have come to him 
through some intermediate compiler or other from Her- 
mippus of Smyrna, the disciple of Callimachus of Alexan- 
dria*, or at all events to precede the rearrangement of 
Aristotle’s works by Andronicus of Rhodes, who lived in 
the first century before Christ. A short review of the 
grounds for this opinion will perhaps not be out of place 
here. 
We are told by Plutarch (Sulla c. 26) that when the 
MSS. of ‘ most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus,’ 
after being rescued from their long seclusion in careless 
hands at Scepsis*, had been carried off by Sulla to Rome 


from the Politics, uses the ex- 


1 So Alexander of Aphrodisias 
pression éy rais ToNurias (lege 


(in Aristot. Metaph. p. 15. 6 


Bonitz), ev rois Todurekois : Julian 
(Ep. ad Themist. p. 260 D), ev rots 
molitikois ovyypdupaow. I take 
these references from Sus." p. xlv, 
note 85. The work of the Platonist 
Eubulus also was entitled ’Eni- 
axes tov un *Aptororédous €v 
Seutépo tev TloditiKay pos Ty 
Ii\drevos Tloireiay avrecpnpéevov 
(Sus.! p. xlv; Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
678. 1). 

2 Michael Ephesius, quoting 


TIo\uretats), and LEustathius, «v 
TloAtretats (Sus. p. xlv, note 85). 

5 Hermippus lived till about 
the close of the third century be- 
fore Christ. 

* See the story in Strabo, p. 608— 
9. Strabo speaks of ‘the library 
of Theophrastus, which included 
that of Aristotle,’ passing to 
Neleus, and forgets to make it 
clear whether Apellicon purchased 
the libraries as a whole, or only 
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with the rest of the library of Apellicon of Teos, Tyran- 
nion (a contemporary of Lucullus and Cicero) put them in 
order (évoxevdcacOa. ta rodAd), and Andronicus, ‘ having 
obtained from him the copies which had been made of 
them’ (cp. Strabo, p. 609), ‘published them, and framed the 
lists now current’ (zap’ atrod rov ‘Pddioy ’Avopdvixoy edzo0- 
pioavra Tév avtiypdpay eis pécoy Oetvat, Kal avaypdyar Tovs 
vov depopevovs ivaxas). We learn further from an equally 
well-known passage of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, that 
Andronicus arranged the works of both writers on a new 

. . ¢ > \ y 92% 
principle. The passage is as follows:—’Ezel 6€ atros 
(Plotinus) rv bidragw Kat ty didpOwow Tov BiBrlwv ToLeto Oat 
he! fal 3 / > \ XN 3 / nf ec , ‘ lal ” 
holy eméerpewer, eyo O& Kakelvo (Ort. InETX ONY Kal Tots GdAoLS 
ennyyelAdunv Torjcat TobTo, mp@rov peyv ta BiBAta ov KaTa 

, eal / 3 / P. / f > 
xpovovs e€acar Pvpdynv eExdedopeva Edikaiwoa, plunoapevos 6 
’AToAAddwpov Tov ’AOnvatoy kal ’Avdpdvikov Tov TepiTaTyTLKOD, 
Cote 2S. "5 \ ! > t r , 
av 6 pev Extxappov Tov Kkwpwdsoypador eis d€xa Tomovs pepwv 

1h © \ sf) , \ ! > 
ovvnyayev, 6 6€ Ta “Apiotorédous kal Ocodpactov eis Tpaypa- 
telas duethe, Tas oixeias Dmobeces- els TaiTOv cvVayayor, OUTH 
67) Kal eyo TevTAKovTa Téccapa OvTa éxwv Ta Tod TlAwrivov 
BiBrla dretrov pev eis @€ evveddas, TH TeAErdTyTL TOD eE ApOod 
kal Tals évvedow dopévws eTiTvX OY, ExdoTy SF evvEedd. TA olKeta 

J / \ \ / / cal $ / 
pepav cvveddpynoa, dovs kal takiv spéTnv Tois eAadporépors 
TpoBAHpacw (c. 24). 

It would seem from this passage that before the time 
of Andronicus the works of Aristotle were arranged in a 
confused and merely chronological order—the order of 
publication, apparently—and that he introduced the new 
plan of grouping them by their subject-matter, following the 
example of the grammarian Apollodorus of Athens, who 


the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus included in them. 
He says that Apellicon purchased 
‘the books of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, and fails to notice the 
ambiguity of this expression. His 
mind is, in fact, absorbed in the 
story which he is telling about the 
fate of the writings of the two 
great Peripatetic teachers, and he 


forgets that Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus must have possessed 
many books in addition to their 
own compositions. Athenaeus in 
his account speaks more distinctly, 
and tells us that Apellicon pur- 
chased ‘the Peripatetic writings’ 
(ra mepurarnrixa) ‘and the library 
of Aristotle and many others’ 
(Deipn, 214 d). 
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had in the previous century arranged the Comedies of 
Epicharmus in ten great réuo.l. The writings of Aris- 
totle would include both dialogues and systematic works, 
and Andronicus would’ seem to have grouped them to- 
gether, making, not form or date, but subject-matter the 
basis of his arrangement. We conclude that in his issue 
of the works the epi dixavootvvns, for instance, would be 
grouped with other ethical writings ascribed to Aristotle. 
It is possible also that in some cases Andronicus took 
separate treatises and formed a new whole out of them 
under some general name. Heitz (p. 36) thinks it pro- 
bable that he did this for the treatises which together make 
up the ‘Physics’ of our editions. He is not stated, how- 
ever, to have constructed any new treatise out of fragments 
of Aristotle, any more than Apollodorus constructed a new 
comedy of Epicharmus. His work would seem to have 
been one of arrangement, not of manufacture. 

As the dialogues and other exoteric writings were ap- 
parently comprised in his edition and interspersed among 
the rest of the works*, it must have been very different 
from our own Aristotle. Many spurious works, again, are 
included in our Aristotle which can hardly have been 
ascribed to Aristotle in the time of Theophrastus, or have 
been republished by Andronicus as part of the Scepsis 
‘find, though we can well understand that some works of 
Theophrastus may have been ascribed to Aristotle or vice 
versa, the writings of the two authors having been mixed 
up together. 

Andronicus’ issue of Aristotle’s works was probably an 
event of great importance, though not quite as import- 
ant as a hasty reader of Strabo might imagine. When 
Strabo asserts, rightly or wrongly, that the Lyceum library 
at Athens had come, after the withdrawal of Neleus to 
Scepsis, to possess only ‘a few’ of the works of Aris- 


1 ©Téu0s here as everywhere Andronicus can have placed the 


else must mean a papyrus-roll’ letters and poems; it is, however, 
(Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. _ hardly likely that they formed part 
496). of the Scepsis find. 


2 It is not easy to see where 
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totle, he makes this assertion with respect to that one 
library ; he need not be taken to assert the same thing of 
other great libraries of the Hellenic world, such as those of 
Alexandria and Pergamon. Strabo’s aim is, in fact, to give 
an explanation of the comparative torpor of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens during the interval between Neleus and 
Andronicus, which was in all probability really due to 
other causes. His assertion is limited to Athens; the 
libraries of Alexandria and Pergamon were no doubt in 
far better case. But even for them the publication of 
Andronicus’ texts may well have been an important event. 
Not a few spurious works may have found a place among 
the writings of Aristotle preserved in these two great 
libraries, and perhaps some of the genuine works were 
wanting. The Scepsis purchase, on the contrary, would 
include only those works of Aristotle which were ascribed 
to him by Theophrastus and Neleus, and would probably 
include all of these. The publication of Andronicus’ 
edition, and especially its publication at Rome, would 
serve to concentrate attention on the genuine works of 
these two writers, and to place them before the world in 
their entirety, at a moment when the really great philo- 
sophers, orators, and artists of Greece were being singled 
out from the crowd with an ardour which was altogether 
new. Copies of Aristotle’s works acquired after this date 
would probably be copies of the edition of Andronicus. 
The question now arises—Is the list of Aristotle’s works 
given by Diogenes ordered after the fashion of Andronicus 
or not? The answer is not difficult. The list is not quite 
the chaos which it appears at first sight to be: on the con- 
trary, it is to a certain extent in order; but its order is not 
the order of Andronicus. First we have the dialogues and 
other exoteric works, then two or three early abstracts of 
Platonic lectures or writings, then we come to a part of the 
list in which logical works seem to predominate ; ethical, 
political, and rhetorical works predominate towards the 
middle; then come physical and zoological works; last in 
order we have works designed in all probability for Aris- 
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totle’s own use (‘hypomnematic works’), letters, and poems!. 
The arrangement can hardly be that of Andronicus”. Dio- 
genes list of Theophrastus’ works has been shewn by Usener? 
to be derived from the catalogue of a library, and the same 
thing may probably be true of his list of Aristotle’s works +. 
As the former list is for the most part arranged on alpha- 
betical principles, and the latter is not, it is doubtful 
whether they can have been derived from the same 
library-catalogue, for if they were, we should hardly ex- 
pect to find the works of Theophrastus catalogued in one 
way and those of Aristotle in another. Be this, however, 
as it may, Diogenes’ list of Aristotle’s works is probably 
derived from the catalogue of some library which had 
purchased its copy of Aristotle's works before Andronicus 
issued his edition—very possibly an Alexandrian library, 
but about this we cannot be certain. The mention of the 
Politics in it may therefore date as far back as the for- 
mation of the libraries of Alexandria, or rather perhaps the 
adoption by their authorities of the practice of dividing large 
works into ‘books, which is implied throughout the list. 
Some believe that this change dates only from the time of 
Callimachus, who was chief librarian of the Museum from 
about 260 to 240 B.c.°, but the point is doubtful. 

We are on surer ground in referring Diogenes’ list of 
Aristotles works to pre-Andronican times than in at- 
tempting to fix its exact date, or the exact source from 
which it ultimately came. Diogenes may have copied it 
himself from some library-catalogue, or on the other hand 


1 The list is said by Heitz 
(p. 234) to resemble most of those 
we find in Diogenes in placing 
the dialogues first, the letters and 
poems last, and last but one the 
hypomnematic writings. 

2 For other reasons which make 
it unlikely that the list of Aris- 
totle’s works given by Diogenes 
is ultimately derived from An- 
dronicus, see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
51 sq. 

5 Analecta 


13 sqq. 


Theophrastea, p. 


* Heitz’ comment on the title 
draxra (8 (No. 127 in Diogenes’ 
list of Aristotle’s works) is as 
follows: ‘one would conjecture 
that the substantive to be supplied 
is Urouvnuata. For the choice of 
the title the person who catalogued 
the papyrus-rolls isunquestionably 
responsible, and we must no doubt 
set it down to some Alexandrian 
librarian’ (p. 236-7). 

° See on this subject Birt, Das 
antike Buchwesen, p. 482 sqq. 
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it may have come to him through intermediaries. The latter 
is perhaps the more probable supposition. Usener believes 
that Diogenes’ list of the works of Theophrastus came to him 
ultimately from Hermippus of Smyrna, who was the author 
of a work entitled Bio., which dealt, among other subjects, 
with the lives of philosophers and orators'. He admits 
that there are peculiarities in the structure of this list 
which at first sight make against his view. It is taken, as 
he has shewn, from the catalogue of a library, which 
apparently added from time to time, by purchase or other- 
wise, to the collection of the writings of Theophrastus 
which it originally possessed, and catalogued both its 
original stock and (for the most part at all events) its 
later acquisitions in alphabetical order. Thus the list 
consists of a long alphabetical list followed by a shorter 
alphabetical list, which is in its turn succeeded first by 
a group of books not arranged in any order, and next 
by a third alphabetical group. We know that Hermippus 
was an accomplished writer and scholar”, and it is natural 
to ask, would he have made his list a mere transcript of an 
ill-arranged library-catalogue? Usener replies that few of 
the early mivaxoypdapor did their work any better®. Ancient 
authorities speak of Hermippus and Andronicus as having 
drawn up lists of Theophrastus’ works*, and mention no 
one else as having done so; and Diogenes’ list of his 
works is clearly not by Andronicus. But if the Blo. of 
Hermippus is the ultimate source from which this list 
came, it does not follow that Diogenes’ list of the works 
of Aristotle was also derived from it. We do not know 


tSee Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 

35: 
2 We owe to him the vivid 
sketch of Theophrastus in his 
lecture-room which Athenaeus has 
preserved for us (Deipn. 21a). 

* *Meae sententiae’ (the view 
that the list came through Her- 
mippus) ‘illa ipsa obicere possis 
unde ex bibliothecae usu ortam 
hanc tabulam esse studui osten- 
dere. uerum haud scio an im- 


merito: nam omnibus antiquorum 
mvakovreliquiis—si librorum tabu- 
las ab ipsis scriptoribus aut disci- 
pulis familiarissimis confectas ut 
par est excipias—id proprium est, 
quod ea tantum quae in certis 
bibliothecis siue Alexandrina siue 
Pergamena siue aliis conlecta 
erant respici solent uolumina’ 
(Usener, Analecta Theophrastea, 
p. 24). 
SPELelizn pes 
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for certain that Hermippus drew up a list of Aristotle’s 
works; and if we admit that it is highly probable that 
he did, we are still met by the difficulty of accounting for 
the entire contrast between the structure of the one list and 
that of the other. The list of Theophrastus’ works is 
alphabetical; that of Aristotle’s works is not. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, it is perhaps 
more than possible that both lists may have come from 
the work of Hermippus. They may even have come from 
a still earlier source. The Bio. of Hermippus was probably 
in part an expansion and revision’ of portions of the vast 
work of Callimachus (in 120 books), entitled Mivag mavro- 
Samay ovyypaypdrev, or mlvaxes TOv ev Tdon Taldela diadau- 
Wavtov kal dv ovvéypayav, which gave lists of authors— 
orators, poets, lawgivers, philosophers—classified in separate 
groups according to the nature of their writings, and 
added in each case the full titles of these writings, the 
number of books, the initial words, and the number of 
lines. ‘In the case of writers who were the authors of 
more works than one the total number of lines contained 
in their works was given®.’ We are at once reminded 
of the remark with which Diogenes concludes his list 
of Aristotle's writings, that they contain 445,270 lines. 
His enumeration of the writings of Theophrastus con- 
cludes with a similar mention of the number of lines 
contained inthem. The work of Callimachus, who, as has 
been said, was chief librarian of the Alexandrian Museum, 
was probably based on the collection of books preserved 
in the Museum Library and the stores of other Alexan- 
drian libraries, and this would explain some characteristics 
of the two lists to which reference has already been made. 


The Politics, then, is included in a list of Aristotle's 
works which dates in all probability from an earlier epoch 
than that of Andronicus. Other indications of its existence 


1 See Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 46: 2 See Birt, Das antike Buch- 
Hermipp. Callimach. fr. 46. wesen, p. 164. 


Other 
indications 
of theexist- 
ence of the 
Politics. 
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are derivable from works whose date is less doubtful and 
also probably earlier. 

Thus in the Eudemian Ethics the following passages 
remind us of passages in the Politics and may perhaps 
be based on its teaching—3. 1. 1229 a 28, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 7. 
1328 a 7: 3. 4.1231 b 39 sqq., cp. Pol. 1. 9. 1257a 6 sqq. 
(where however both uses of the shoe are said to be ka@’ 
airé): 7. 2.1238b 7 sq., cp. Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 10 sqq.?: 
FLO: 1247 AO sada cp. EOL. 3. 6. 1276 Wet gees 
1242 a 13-31, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28 sqq.'. 

In the Magna Moralia the following—1. 25. 1192 a 16 
sqq., cp. Pol. 1. 9. 1258 a 10 sq. and 10. 1258 a 21 sq.: 1. 34. 
1194 b 9, cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 25: 1. 34.1194 b 18, cp. 
Pol. 1. 4.12542 12. 


The so-called first book of the Oeconomics (which is 
ascribed by Philodemus to Theophrastus’, though Zeller 
(Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 944) is half inclined to ascribe it to Eude- 
mus) is to a large extent a reproduction of the teaching of 
the Politics on this subject, though the writer also makes use 
of the Laws of Plato and the writings of Xenophon. The 
compiler of the so-called second book of the Oeconomics, 
which seems to be of a later date, is also apparently ac- 
quainted with the Politics (compare Oecon. 2. 1346 a 26 
sqq. with Pol. 1. 11. 1259 a 3 sq.). 


Indications of an acquaintance with the Politics appear 
also in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which is wrongly 
included among the works of Aristotle: e.g. in 3. 14244 12 
sqq., with which Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 78. 2) has compared 
Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27-38 (cp. also Pol. 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 11 
sqq.): also in 3. 1424b 3 sqq., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 34 


1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Susemihl has drawn 
attention to one of these passages 
(Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1238 b 5 sqq.) in 
his third edition of the Politics 
(p. xix, note). He also thinks that 
in Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1248 b 26 sqq. 
the writer had Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 


21 sqq. before him. Zeller (Hermes. 


15. 553 sqq.) holds that in Eth. 
Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 32 sqq. the writer 
had before him, not only Eth. Nic. 
1. 8. 1098 b 9 sqq., but also Pol. 
4 (7). 1.1323 a2. sqq. 

* Philodemus de Virtutibus et 
Vitiis lib. ix. col. 7, reprinted in 
Aristotelis Oeconomica, ed. Gatt- 
ling, p. 45. 
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Sqq., 1309 a 22 sq., and Pol. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 6 sq.: also in 
3. 1424 b Io sqq., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 14-23. 


An acquaintance with Pol. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 28 sqq. on the 
part of the writer of the De Animalium Motione may 
possibly be indicated inc. 7. 701 b 24 sqq. 


So again, in the passage from Theophrastus wept BaowAelas 
of which we have the substance and something more in 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 73-4, we seem to detect many 
reminiscences of the Politics, and especially a clear 
reminiscence of Pol. 3. 14. 1285 a 30 sqq. If Bernays is 
right (Theophrastos iiber Frémmigkeit, p. 61 sqq.) in 
regarding Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 12 sqq. as an excerpt from 
Theophrastus, the disciple perhaps refers in the words ef dé 
A€you Tis K.T.A. to his master’s teaching in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 


15 sqq.- 


In the Fragments of Aristoxenus, again, we seem to 
trace occasional echoes of the Politics: compare, for instance, 
Fragm. 19 from his [Iv8ayopixat aropaces (Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 278) with Pol. 2.8. 1269 a 14 sq., and Fragm. 20 with 


Rol4 (7). 16. 1335 a 11 sqq. 


1 It is unfortunate that the loss 
of a few letters in the Herculanean 
papyri on which what remains of 
the work of Philodemus de Virtu- 
tibus et Vitiis is written makes it 
uncertain whether Metrodorus, 
the friend and disciple of Epicu- 
tus, had or had not seen the 
Politics. Philodemus says in the 
Ninth Book of this work (col. 21: I 
quote from the text of it appended 
to Géttling’s edition of the Oeco- 
nomica ascribed to Aristotle)— 
kamera ©... . as yey ws TOUS TE 
modXovs €&ehéyxo[vTe]s ev" dv évav- 
tiws [re avrois] Karnyo[palow trép 
Tay avtay, kal TOV ay[voloupever re 
dida[o]kovres, d[r]ep “Apuorored[ns] 
érabev [kata] tov ev tO Telpli 
m[odectixis] Md-yov brep rod rov [wJev 
[dya]Odv dvdpa kat xpnplarcori]y 
dyabor eivat, rov Sf] plavAlov kat 
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aa 


xXpnuatioryy [pad]dov, ws 6 Mn- 
tpddwpos [a]ré[d]aéev. Géttling 
(p. 206) supposes that the refer- 
ence is to Eth. Nic. 4. 1, but 
the context (col. 17 sqq.) might 
equally well be taken to refer to 
the passage about Thales in Pol. 
I. If. 1259 a 6-18. It is, in fact, 
just possible that the word which 
Gottling supplies as zodurexjs, or 
qoAeurikns, Was todtreias—Rose 
supplies moXtrefas and takes the 
reference to be to Pol. 1. 8-lo— 
but it seems more probable that 
the reference is to a dialogue, in 
which case we may supply either 
mAovrov (with Spengel, followed 
by Heitz, p. 195, and Zeller, Gr. 
Ph.2.2.61.1), or possibly woAtrkod. 
When Metrodorus is related (Plu- 
tarch adv. Colot. c. 33) to have 
found fault with philosophers, who 


Polybius. 
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Hieronymus of Rhodes, who lived at the close of the fourth 
and in the first half of the third century B.C., seems from 
Diog. Laert. 1. 26 to have told in his Sxopdénv izourjpara 
the story about Thales which we read in Pol. 1. 11, and 
in a form which, though shortened, is very similar to that 
of the Aristotelian narrative. It is, however, possible that 
the two writers derived it from a common source. 


In the dialogue entitled Erastae, which is included among 
Plato’s works, though it can hardly be his, there are things 
which remind us of Aristotle's teaching: the distinction 
drawn (135 C sqq.) between 6 tiv réxvnv éxov and 6 reradev- 
pevos is perhaps more emphasized than we expect to find 
it in a pre-Aristotelian work and recalls, among other 
passages of Aristotle, Pol. 3. 11. 1282 a 3 sqq.; wenote also 
that the teaching of the first book of the Politics is contra- 
dicted, intentionally or otherwise, in 138 C. But we cannot 
say positively that the writer is acquainted with the Politics. 


Polybius has often been said to show no acquaintance 
with the Politics, and it must be confessed that though 
there are passages in his Sixth Book which remind us at 
once of the Politics?, it is not clear that he had a first-hand 
knowledge of it. His account of the origin of society and 
his constitutional teaching seem rather to be based on the 


in their pride misinterpreted the Polyb. 


function of philosophy, and made 
themselves ridiculous by seeking 
to rival Lycurgus and Solon, he 
may be referring to the Republic 
and Laws of Plato, not to Aristotle. 

1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Prinz (De Solonis Plu- 
tarchei fontibus, p. 24) and Suse- 
mihl (Sus.® p. xix) have already 
drawn attention to this. 

: Compare Polyb. 6.57. 2, 
dvoiy dé rpdreav bvrav Kab’ ods 
pbciper bat mécpuke may “yevos moNt- 
Telas, TOU prev CEwOer, Tov © ev adrots 
vopevov with Aristot. Pol.7 (5). 10. 
1312 b ae sq. and other passages : 
Polyb. 6. 18. 5 with Aristot. Pol. 


4 (7). 15. 1334 a 25 sqq.: 
6:53.07) with? Aristoty Poly 2u6. 
1265 b 33 sqq. The account of 
BaorXeia in Polyb. 6. 6. 10 sqq. re- 
minds us of that of Aristotle: 

Polybius’ fear of avénows imep rd 
deov (6. 10. 7) reminds us of Aris- 
totle’s warnings against avénows 
mapa TO Be herer (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 
33 Sqq., Cp.7 (5).8.1308 b 10 sqq.); 
and the language of Polybius as 
to the Roman Constitution (6. 
II. 11 sqq.) resembles that of Aris- 
totle about the Lacedaemonian 
constitution (Pol. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
13 sqq.), no less than that of 
Plato (Laws 712 C sqq.). 


POLYBIUS. still 


views which were fashionable in the third century before 
Christ than on the teaching of the Politics. 

Society originates, according to him, in the gregarious 
tendencies common to man and many other animals, not in 
the household relation, and just as a herd of bulls is led by 
the strongest, so the primitive form of Monarchy among 
men is the rule of the strongest and boldest. It is only 
after a time, in the view of Polybius, that the experience 
of social life developes in man an évvova Tod dixatov Kat Tod 
adikov, ToD Kadov Kat Tod aicxpod (Polyb. 6. 5. 10: 6. 6. 7,9)! 
—Aristotle, on the contrary, had held perceptions of this 
kind to be presupposed by human society (Pol. 1. 2. 
1253 a 15 sqq.)—and that the Monarchy of the strongest 
gives place to Kingship, which Aristotle had said to be the 
primitive constitution. All unmixed constitutions, how- 
ever, have, according to Polybius, a tendency to degenerate, 
and so Kingship passes into Tyranny. Aristocracy, the 
rule of the few good, succeeds, and in its turn passes into 
Oligarchy, the rule of a bad few. Then comes Democracy, 
the rule of a virtuous Many, followed by Ochlocracy, the 
rule of a vicious Many. Combine Kingship, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy in one constitution, and much will have 
been done to prevent constitutional decline and change. 
Thus Polybius recommends a mixture of these three con- 
stitutions ; this is what mixed government means to him, 
something quite different from what it means to Aristotle. 

We know that even in Aristotle’s time there were those 
who commended the kind of mixed government which Poly- 
bius commends”. The Lacedaemonian constitution gave 
the hint of it. But in the century after Aristotle’s death the 
union of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy rose more 
than ever into credit, vigorously preached by the Stoics, 
and also probably by the Peripatetic Dicaearchus. Polybius 
inherited this theory, and handed it on to Cicero and the 
eulogists of the English constitution in the last century. 


1 Compare the similar view of 2 See Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 
the Epicureans (Porphyr. de 33 sqq. 
Abstin. I. 10). 


b 2 


Cicero. 


xiv THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


A connexion has been ingeniously suggested? between 
the constitutional views of Polybius and those of the 
Eighth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
(c. 12. 1160 a 31 sqq.). Polybius may perhaps have 
been acquainted with this treatise”, but it is more probable 
that the source from which he drew was the Tpuzodurixds 
of Dicaearchus? or some other intermediate authority*. 
His theory of constitutional change would be suggested 
or confirmed by the history of Rome, in which the povapxia 
of Romulus was succeeded by the kingship of Numa, and 
the tyranny of Tarquin by the aristocracy of the early 
Republic and the mixed constitution which Polybius com- 
mends. 


Cicero inherited far more from the Politics than Polybius. 
He lived like Aristotle at a time which greatly needed 
moral reinvigoration, and, like Aristotle, he sought this at 
the hands of the State. He accepts Aristotle’s account of 
the end of the State (de Rep. 4. 3. 3: 5.6.8),as he accepts 
his account of its origin (de Rep. 1. 25. 39), rejecting that of 
Epicurus (1.25.40). It exists to promote ‘ good and happy 
life.’ But if we ask what kind of State best fulfils this end, 
the answer is that a combination of kingship, aristocracy, 
and democracy does so. Here he returns to the views of 
Polybius. As to unmixed constitutions, kingship is the 
best of them, but they are all very liable to decline into 
forms not based on ‘iuris consensus et utilitatis com- 
munio’—into tyranny, the rule of a faction, and anarchy 
(de Rep. 1. 45. 69). Cicero goes far beyond Aristotle in 
his condemnation of the perverted forms and denies to the 


1 By the late Mr. R. Shute in 
an unpublished essay. 

3" Poly bursa eat many erate 
appears to echo Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 


the Ilept Acxaocivns, not in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. See Cic. 
Cem epianse Os met cunS ae eer 
3.8.12. This, however, does not 


1104 b 30 sq. 

° See Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 
242. 

* It is worthy of notice that 
when Carneades wished to attack 
Aristotle’s notion of justice, he 
would seem to have sought it in 


necessarily prove that the Nico- 
machean Ethics was not well- 
known at that time; the other work 
may have been still better known, 
or it may have contained in its 
four large books a fuller treatment 
of the subject. 


CICERO. XV 


communities in which they exist the name of ‘ res publicae’ 
(de Rep. 1. 25. 39: Augustini argumentum libr. iii: de 
Rep 353ar.43). 

To devise a best State is, in Cicero’s view, beyond the 
power of any single inquirer. The only way to arrive at 
a true conception of the best State is to study the Roman 
constitution, which is the work of many generations and 
centuries, and hence of unsurpassed excellence (de Rep. 
I. 46.70: 2.1.2). It is to the experience of Rome, there- 
fore, that Cicero has recourse, when he seeks to discover 
what institutions best promote a good and happy life. The 
institutions which do so are Roman institutions—the cen- 
sorship, the patrza fpotestas, and others. Cicero has too 
much national feeling to follow Greek guidance in politics 
implicitly, and there is a certain originality in the way in 
which he accepts the central principle of the Politics with- 
out accepting its application in detail. His main aim is 
a conservative aim—to recall his countrymen to a sense of 
the value of the triple constitution under which Rome had 
achieved greatness, and which was increasingly imperilled 
every day by the rising tendency to autocracy. 

Cicero inherited much from the Politics, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he had a first-hand acquaintance 
with the book itself. There are passages in the De Repub- 
lica which seem to indicate such an acquaintance. Thus 
it is possible that the procedure of Aristotle in the first 
and third books of the Politics is present to Cicero’s mind, 
when he announces his intention of departing from the 
practice of those learned inquirers on politics who begin 
with the union of male and female, the birth of offspring, 
and the formation of a body of kinsfolk, and frequently 
distinguish the various meanings in which this or that word 
is used (de Rep. 1. 24. 38: see vol. i. p. 34). His criticisms on 
Plato’s Communism (de Rep. 4. 4.4) seem still more clearly 
to imply an acquaintance with the Politics. The following 
passages may also be compared: de Rep. 1. 34. 51 with 
Pol. 1. 2. 1252a 30 sq. and with 6 (4). 8. 1293b 38 sqq., 
1294 b 17 sq.—de Rep. I. 35. 55 with Pol. 3. 16. 1287b 


Philode- 
mus de 
Musica, 
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11 sqq.—de Rep. 2. 12. 24 with Pol. 2. 9. 1271 a 20 sq. and 
2. 11. 1272b 38 sqq.—de Rep. 3. 25. 37 sub fin. with 
Pole 1. 4: 12542 14 sq. 

One would suppose from the De Finibus* that Cicero 
was at all events acquainted with the part of the Politics 
which treats of the ‘optimus rei publicae status, were it 
not that in the De Republica* he makes Laelius contrast 
the method of Plato, who constructed a model State, with 
that of all other inquirers. All save Plato ‘disseruerunt 
sine ullo certo exemplari formaque rei publicae de generibus 
et de rationibus civitatum.’ Cicero himself will in the De 
Republica so far follow Plato’s example as to investigate 
‘non vaganti oratione, sed defixa in una re publica.’ It 
certainly looks as if Cicero was not aware, when he wrote 
the De Republica, that both Aristotle and Theophrastus 
had sketched the best form of the State. 


In reading the fragmentary remains of Philodemus de 
Musica (ed. Kemke), we often notice that Philodemus 
combats, or refers to, arguments which remind us of those 
used in the Fifth Book of the Politics. Thus Kemke 
(pp. xiii-xiv) compares lib. 3. fragm. 52 (in his edition) 
with Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1340a 18 sqq.: fragm. 53 with 1340a 
14 sq.: fragm. 65, 66 with 5 (8). 7. 1342a 8 sqq. One or 
two other passages of which the same thing may be said are 
noted by Gomperz, Zu Philodem’s Biichern von der Musik, 
p- 18 sq. (lib. 3. fr. 24: cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340b 2) and p. 31 (lib. 3. 
fr. 54: cp.1340a 22). Perhaps the following passages may 
also be added to the list—lib. 1. fr. 16, cp. 5 (8). 3.1338 b1: 
fr. 17, cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340 a 2-5: lib. 3. fr.45 (where da[z]o- 
al tv erat] should probably be read in place of a{AaA’] 3 
paloxlera[.], Kemke), cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 8-10: fr. 55 and 
lib. 4. col. 3. 23 sqq., cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340 a 12 sqq.: lib. 4. col. 
15. 58q.,cp. 5 (8). 5.1339 a 16.sq.: col. 16.17 sqq., cp. 5 (8). 
3. 1338 a 24 sqq. On these similarities the observations of 
Gomperz, pp. 28-29, are well worth reading. The language 


See also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 151. 6. 
5. 4. 11. FE Ailo DEX 
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of these passages, as he remarks, differs sufficiently from 
that of the Politics to make it probable that Philodemus 
had not the Politics before him, but either some work of 
Aristotle’s (a dialogue, Gomperz thinks) used by him in the 
composition of the Politics, or some work which reproduced 
the Politics. It is evident, however, that the subjects dis- 
cussed in the Fifth Book had been much discussed before 
Aristotle dealt with them, and possibly some at any rate of 
the expressions which strike us as similar in the Politics 
and the De Musica may have been originally used by 
inquirers of an earlier date than Aristotle, and have come 
both to him and to Philodemus by inheritance. 


If Meineke is right, and the short sketch of the political 
teaching of the Peripatetics contained in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus (2. 6. 17) is taken from the work of Areius 
Didymus, the instructor of the Emperor Augustus, then 
we have clear evidence that the Politics was well known 
to this writer, for nearly everything in the sketch is derived 
from the Politics 1. 


The writer whom Plutarch follows in the latter part of 
the second chapter of his Life of Crassus was probably 
acquainted with the Politics, for the following passage 
contains several expressions familiar to readers of its 
first book. Plutarch here says of Crassus as an owner 
of slaves—rocovrous éxéxtnTo Kal TovovTous .. . avTos ém- 
otatév pavOdvover kal Tpocéxav Kal diddcKxwv Kal drws voulCov 
tT deoTdTN TpOoHKELW pdALoTA THY TeEpl TOds oiKETaS émLUEAELAY 
©s dpyava euwexa Tijs olkovoyikns. Kal rotro pév dp0ds 6 
Kpdocos, eimep, os Cheyer, Hyeiro TA pev GAAa 61a TOY olKeTGV 
Xpihvat, Tovs be oikéras 8.’ atrod KuBepvav’ THY yap oikovomiKyy 
év dxptxois XpnyatioTikyy odoay ev avOpadrots TodiTLKY yryvo- 
pévnv dpGpev™ exeivo de odk €B, 7d pndéva voptlew pnde pdoKew 


1 See Stobaeus, Eclogae (ed. said by Aristotle, who would not 
Meineke), tom. 2. pp. clii., cliv-v., allow the identity of any section 
and R. Volkmann, Leben Schriften of otkovoyixn either with ypnyaric- 
und Philosophie des Plutarch von tix) or moherixyn, yet his teaching 
Chaeroneia, I. 154 sqq. in the Politics perhaps underlies 

2 This is of course nowhere _ this modification of it. 


XVili ECR HOV IQNGS. (OF AU AGTNOTL IE: 


elvat tAovctov ds ob Sbvarar Tpépewv ATO Tis ovolas oTpatdTEdoVv 
(6 yap médeyos od Terayyéva oireirar Kata Tov ’Apxtoapor, 
&00’ 5 mpos méeuov TAodTos adpioros). Crassus (c. 3) was 
interested in the teaching of Aristotle, and was instructed 
in his doctrines by a Peripatetic named Alexander’, from 
whom these facts about him may ultimately be derived. 

The writer, again, whom Plutarch followed in Agis c. 5 
may possibly have sought to meet the criticisms which 
Aristotle passes in Pol. 2. 9. 1270 a 18 sqq. on the laws of 
the Lacedaemonian State, and to show that Lycurgus was 
not in fault. See my notes on 1270a 4 and 19. 


Those who are well versed in the Greek and Latin 
writers of the earlier Roman Empire will probably be able 
to add to the following scanty list of passages from writers 
of that epoch, which seem to indicate an acquaintance, 
direct or indirect, with the Politics or with some points of 
its teaching :— 

Plin. Epist. 7. 17 (cp. Pol. 3. 11. 1281 a 42 sqq.)?: 

Dio Chrysostom, Or. 3.115 R sqq. (?): the reference in 
Or. 36. 83 R to the dyadjy ef amdvrwy ayabGv wodw: Or. 7. 
267 Rep: Pol.’2. 6. 12645 30.7" Or, 14. 499) Ro cp. bon 
6.1273 b 36: 

Plutarch, De Monarchia Democratia et Oligarchia (if the 
work be his), c. 1, kadavep yap avOpérov Blow mA€oves, €or Kal 
djuov Toditela Bios (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40): several 
passages in the Reipublicae Gerendae Praecepta—c. 15. 
812 B, where the zppevs is spoken of as the dpyavoy of the 
kuBepyijtns (cp. Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 29): c. 15. 812 D, od yap 
ydvov Tis duvduews x«.7.A. (cp. Pol. 2. 11. 1273 b 12 sqq.): 
C17 2022. (cp. Pol. 2. 2.1261 a 37 sqq.)? €: 24 gecr. (coe ole 
4 (7). 2. 1324 b 26 sq. and 4 (7). 3. 1325a 34 sqq.?): c. 32. 
825 A, dAAG moAAdKus K.7.A. (cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308a 31 sqg.). 
In passages like these, however, Plutarch may well be 


. Some particulars respecting contain a reminiscence of Poet. 7. 
him will be found in Stahr, Aris- 1450b 34 sqq., rather than of Pol. 
toteles bei den Roemern, p. 18. 4 (7). 4. 1326.48 33 sq. 

* Plin. Epist. 1. 20 seems to 
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reproducing, not the Politics, but some work which the 
Politics reproduces—very possibly the Polities of Aristotle— 
for we find Plutarch in the last-named passage (c. 32. 825 
A-C) relating stories similar to those told in Pol. 7 (5). 4. 
1303 b 20 sqq., and 37 sqq., but with more fulness of 
detail, and these are stories which may well have found a 
place in the Polities. In Plutarch’s An Seni sit gerenda 
Respublica, c. 7. 787 C-D, we are reminded of Pol. 4 (7). 
14. 1332 b 38 sqq., but it would be quite unsafe to infer an 
acquaintance with the Politics from this passage. So again, 
in the De Cupiditate Divitiarum (c. 8. 527 A) the lovers of 
wealth are divided into two classes, just as they are in 
Pol. 1. g—those who make no use of their wealth and those 
who squander it on pleasures—but Plutarch here quotes 
from Aristotle an expression which does not occur in the 
Politics, and he may well be making use of a dialogue of 
Aristotle in which similar views were put forth. In [Plu- 
tarch| de Liberis Educandis c. 13.9 C, the saying mas 6 
Blos jpOv els dveow kal orovdiv diypyntar reminds us of Pol. 
4 (7). 14. 1333 a 30, but there is so little in the rest of the 
treatise to point to an acquaintance with the Politics that it 
is doubtful whether the writer had the Politics before him. 

We are reminded of the Politics, again, when we read in 
Arrian, Epictetus 2. 10, that ‘the whole is superior to the 
part and the State to the citizen, but doctrines such as this 
were the common property of the Peripatetic school, and a 
reference to them in no way implies a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the Politics 4. 

It is far otherwise when we find Alexander of Aphro- Alexander 
disias distinctly quoting the Politics (in Aristot. Metaph. p. of ea 
15. 6 Bonitz, rov yap dodAov év tots TloAutikots etvar etme ds 
dvOpwros av addAov éoriv)*. Here we have a direct reference 


acquaintance with the Politics. 
2 It should be added, however, 
that the Laurentian MS. of Alex- 


1 It is uncertain when the 
spurious fragments of Hippoda- 
mus and other Pythagoreans (see 


as to these, Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. 2. 
85. 2, ed. 2) came into existence, 
but we often find in them what 
seem to be indications of an 


ander (L) has the reading—roy 
yap Soddoy €v rois TloAurikots etrrev 
etvar Tov dvOpwrov tov addov bvra 
Kal pi) €avTov. 


The Poli- 


tics divided 
into mpa@Tou 


and other 
Adyor. 
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of an indubitable kind. Susemihl’s first edition of the 
Politics (p. xlv. note 85: cp. Sus.® p, xviii. sq.) supplies 
a list of references and quotations subsequent to this 
date which need not be repeated here. 

The passages which have been adduced will suffice to 
show that we are perhaps in possession of as many indi- 
cations of the existence of the Politics between the time of 
Aristotle and that of Alexander of Aphrodisias as could 
well be expected, considering the extent of our literary 
losses and the entire change in matters political which 
resulted from the establishment of the Roman Empire. 


It is not impossible that one or two large works had 
already appeared broken up by their authors into ‘books’ 
—i.e. volumes, or rather papyrus-rolls, of a portable and 
handy size’—before the Politics came into existence. It 
would certainly seem that the historical work of Ephorus 
was published in this form, for it was divided into thirty 
books, each dealing with a separate subject*. Aristotle 
himself had apparently divided his dialogues—if we may 
thus interpret the phrase éfwrepixol Adyou in Cic. ad Att. 4. 
16. 2—into books, prefixing to each book a separate pro- 
oemium®, But the Politics was not composed after this 
fashion, which was quite a new one in those days. It was 
divided by Aristotle into mpéro: Adyo. and other Adyou, the 
first book having as its subject olxovoula kal deamore(a (3. 6. 
1278b 17) and being thus distinguished from ra wept ras 
modtelas (I. 13. 1260b 12), but falling nevertheless within 


‘1 As Blass points out (Hand- 
buch der klassischen Alterthums- 


which a work was to be divided 
came to be authoritatively deter- 


wissenschaft, i. 313), large works 
were probably from the first often 
published in more rolls than one 
for convenience in perusal, but 
each scribe who copied them 
would divide them after a fashion 
of his own, according to the size 
of his rolls, without paying much 
attention to the nature of the con- 
tents, and it was a decided step in 
advance when the sections into 


mined at the outset. 

2 SéesDiods 50h 9160 Temebie 
(Das antike Buchwesen, p. 471) 
does not feel absolutely certain 
(see his remarks on the subject, 
p- 466 sqq.), but the fact is highly 
probable, to say the least. See 
Blass dz supra. 

$ See Cic. ad Att. 4. 16. 2, and 
Blass wb7 supra. 
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the mpGrou Adyou (3. 6. 1278b 17). Where these apdrou Adyou 
end, it is not easy to say, for we cannot infer from the use 
of the past tense in 3. 18.1288 a 37, év 8& Tots mpdrous edly On 
Adyous, that the pro. Adyou are over before the beginning 
of this chapter, since we have elpnrau 6%) kal xara Tovs mpérovs 
Adyovs in 3.6.1278 b 17—a chapter which certainly seems to 
form part of the zpéro: Adyou, for in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 26 sqq. 
the distinction of the ép@at woduretar and the rapexBacets (3. 7) 
is said to fall within the zpdrn pédod0s. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to show that the Fourth and Fifth Books 
belong to the zpérou Adyo.. But if the point at which the 
mptot Adyot Close is uncertain, there seems to be no doubt 
that the distinction between mp6ro. and other Adyou is due to 
Aristotle, while the division into books is probably not so. 
Still the eight books of the Politics are marked off from 
each other by clear differences of subject-matter, so that 
no great violence was done to the composition when it was 
broken up into books. 

If we take the first three books first, and ask how far Question of 
they hang together, we shall find on examination that the 
there is some want of unity even here. The First Book, (1) How 
as has been already noticed, proves that the household jt oa 
exists by nature, yet the Second treats the question whether books hang 
it should exist or not as one still open for discussion, and ‘8°! 
makes no reference to the arguments of the First Book. 
Perhaps, however, we should not attach too much import- 
ance to this, for in the First Book itself the slave is 
assumed as an element of the household, long before the 
naturalness of slavery is investigated and established. Then 
again, the closing sentence of the First Book, as has been 
noticed elsewhere 1, is not quite in accord with the opening 
paragraph of the Second, nor is there anything in the con- 
clusion of the First (apart from this closing sentence) to 
lead us to expect that immediate transition to the subject 
of the best constitution which we note at the commencement 
of the Second. There is no clear indication, again, in the 
Second Book that the First has preceded it. The passage 


1 See notes on 1260b 20, 27. 


(2) How 
far do the 
Fourth 
and Fifth 
Books form 
a satis- 
factory 
sequel to 
the first 
three 2 
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2. 2.1261 b 12 sqq., no doubt, reminds us of I. 2. 1252b 
28 sq.,as do 2. 5. 1263b 37 sqq.and 2. 9. 1269b 14 sqq. 
of 1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.; but we are not referred back in 
these passages to the First Book. The Second Book has 
one or two links with the Third (compare, for example, 
2.9. 1271a 18 sq. with 3. 14. 1284 b 37 sqq.), and it stands 
in a close relation to the Fourth, for in constructing the 
best State in the Fourth, Aristotle avoids many of the 
rocks of which we are warned in the Second, and we find 
one or two subjects discussed in this Book which have been 
marked out for discussion in the Second (compare 2. 6. 
1265b 16 with 4 (7). 16). The Second Book, in fact, 
seems to be more closely related to the Third and Fourth 
Books than to the First. Yet we note that while at the 
beginning of the Second Book the best constitution is 
announced as the subject of inquiry, the Third Book, on 
the contrary, addresses itself (3. 1. 1274 b 32) to an inquiry 
respecting all constitutions (wepl wodureias Kal tis ExaoTn 
kal mola tis). On the other hand, the Third Book, unlike 
the Second, distinctly refers to the First (3. 6. 1278 b 17 
sqq.: cp. 1. 2.1253 a 1 sqq.), and its discussion of the virtue 
of the citizen reminds us of the discussion of the virtue of 
the woman, child, and slave in the First. 

If we pass on to the Fourth and Fifth Books, and ask 
how far they form a satisfactory sequel to the first three, 
we raise a question which has given rise to much debate. 
Something has already been said on this subject’. We 
have just seen that the Second Book prepares the way for 
the Fourth”, and we observe also that the conclusions of 
the First and Third Books are made use of in more pas- 
sages than one of the Fourth (compare, for example, 1. 3. 
1253 b 18-1. 7.1255b 39, 1. 12. 1259a 37-b 17, and 3. 6. 


1 See vol. i. p. 292 sqq. 

2 T incline on the whole to agree 
with those who take 4 (7). 4. 
1325 b 34, kal wept ras adddas TroAt- 
Telas jpiv TeOempnrar mpdorepoy, as 
referring to the contents of the 
Second Book (cp. 2. 1. 1260b 29, 


dei kal ras dAdas emicKéyyaobat 


moNurelas, and 2, 12. 1274b 26, ra 
pev ovv mepl tas moXtrelas, Tds TE 
kuplas Kal Tas Umd TWaY elpnpévas, 
é€ot@ TeOewpnueva Tov Tpdmoy Tov- 
tov). But the sentence is one 
which it would be easy to inter- 
polate. 
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1278 b 30-1279 a 21, with 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 27-31, and 4(7). 
14. 1333 a 3 sqq.: compare also 3. 5.1278 a 40sqq. with 
4 (7). 14. 1333 a 11 sqq.)1. The discrepancies, however, 
which have already been noted? between the Fourth and 
Fifth Books on the one hand and the first three on the 
other must not be lost sight of. It is possible that these 
two books, like the Seventh, were not originally written for 
insertion in the work of which they now form a part, at all 
events in its present form, and were incorporated with it by 
an afterthought ®. The close relation, however, in which 
they stand to the Second, must be admitted to make 
against this view, and the only safe course is to confess 
that we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop, or 
perhaps we should rather say, the Peripatetic school. 

We are far more conscious of a break when we pass (3) Tran- 
from the five books to the remaining three. There are Son ae 
indeed many links between the two groups of books. Not i ng three 

books. 
only are anticipations to be found in the earlier group of 
the teaching of the later (compare, for instance, 2. 6. 1265 b 
26-30 with 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq.), but we trace in both 
the same twofold aim—the aim of scientific truth and the 
aim of utility (1. 11.1258 b 9: 2.1-1260b 32: 3.2.1275b 
21: compare 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35). 

But the emphatic announcement at the outset of the 
Sixth Book of the multiplicity of the problems of Political 
Science strikes us as something altogether new. We 
expect that Aristotle will pass quietly on from the best 
constitution (or in other words Kingship and Aristocracy) 
to Polity, the only 696% woAureéa still undiscussed, and if it 
is true that he gives good reasons (6 (4). 8. 1293b 22 
sqq-) for departing from this course and for studying 
oligarchy and democracy before he studies the polity, 
still we are conscious of a considerable change of tone 


_ 1 It should be noted, however, been added by a later hand. 

that the references to the mpérox 2 Vol. i. p. 295 sqq. 

Adyo in 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 30 and 3 A further question might be 
4 (7). 14. 1333a 3 can easily be raised, whether they were incorpo- 
detached from the contextinwhich rated with the Politics by the 
they stand, and may well have hand of Aristotle. 
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when we pass to the Sixth Book. Aristotle here becomes 
suddenly aware that Political Science has a technical as well 
as an ethical side; he insists that the statesman, like the 
physician (Eth. Nic. 10. 10, 1180 b 25 sqq.) or the general 
(Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1101 a 3 sqq.), must be able to make the 
best of the material which happens to be at his disposal— 
nay, that he must understand how to construct any con- 
stitution that may be demanded of him, even if it is not the 
best that the circumstances permit. In the earlier books 
(1-5) woAurexy and the méAus seem to be regarded on the whole 
from a more ideal point of view, as the sources of good life: 
the keynote of these books is the exaltation of wodutiKy 
apxyn over deomotixy and olxovoyixy apxy, of which we hear 
so much in the first book. The wapexSdcers are viewed 
throughout them as originating in an erroneous view of 
justice (as indeed they still are in 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 25 sqq.); 
in the Sixth Book, on the contrary, we discover for the 
first time that they are in some cases the only possible 
constitutions, the social conditions of the community per- 
mitting no other forms (6 (4). 12. 1296b 24 sqq.). The 
Seventh Book goes so far as to advise a tyranny how to 
maintain itself in power. Another obvious difference 
between the two groups of books is that the one is far 
fuller of historical detail than the other. 

A further peculiarity of the later group (6-8) is the 
emphasis with which these books dwell on a fact which 
finds no mention elsewhere—that of the existence of many 
forms of democracy and oligarchy. The Third Book, it is 
true, had distinguished various kinds of Kingship, so that 
there is nothing new in the recognition of sub-forms of this 
or that constitution; but still we nowhere learn outside 
these three books that democracy and oligarchy have many 
forms. No truth, however, is more insisted on in the three 
books, or rather in the Sixth and Eighth, for in the 
Seventh it is referred to only in the closing chapter!, a 


* The only subdivision of oli- book is that into évvowo: and kiproe 
garchies and democracies recog- (7 (5). 6. 1306b 20). 
nized in the remainder of the 
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chapter which, though quite Aristotelian, may well be of 
later date than the rest of the book. 

We might be tempted by the entire silence of the Fourth Question 
and Fifth Books with regard to much that comes before us owe 
in the Sixth and Eighth to regard the former pair of books and Fifth 

, ee Books or 
as written before the latter. But then it is not by any the Sixth 
means certain that the Fourth and Fifth Books were in para e 
existence when the Sixth and Eighth were penned. The earlier 
Sixth Book no doubt refers to the inquiry respecting the "te 
best constitution as concluded, but it is not clear that the 
inquiry referred to is that contained in the Fourth and 
Fifth Books. It alludes to an inquiry respecting dpicro- 
kpatia contained in the mp@rot Adyou, but we cannot be sure 
that the Fourth and Fifth Books are intended to be referred 
to. The passage is as follows (6 (4). 7. 1293 b I sqq.):— 

apiotokpatiay pev ody Kadds exe Kadety Tepl js dujAOopen ev 
Tols TMpeToLs Adyots’ THY yap EK TOV dpioTwy aTAGS KaT dpeTHv 
modurelay, Kat pi) mpds trd0cecty Tia ayabdv dvdp6v, wdvnv 
dfkaroy Tpocayopevety ApiotoKpatiav’ év dvn yap aTAGs 6 adTos 
avijp kal moAltns dyads éotiv of 0 év Tals dAdAas dyabol mpos 
THY ToALTElay eiol THY avTov. 

The reference here may well be to the Third Book, in 
which we find all the characteristics of the best constitution 
here dwelt upon mentioned (cp. 3. 18) ; and the same thing 
perhaps holds of the reference in 6 (4). 3. 1290a 2 to Ta 
mept tiv dpiotokpariay, where 3. 12. 1283 a 14 sqq. may 
possibly be the passage alluded to. It is true that there 
are two passages in the Sixth Book which remind us of the 
teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books—c. 2. 1289 a 32, 
where both dpioroxparia and BaoiWeia are said to rest on 
dpeTn Kexopnynwévn, and c. 11. 1295 a 25 sqq., where a 
modurela Kat’ evxynv is spoken of, requiring a type of virtue 
above the ordinary type and an education presupposing not 
only high natural gifts, but also a xopnyia which only For- 
tune can give. These passages are quite in harmony with 
the teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books, but they 
might have been written before these books were written. 

It is far more clear that both the Fourth and Fifth Books, 


The Sixth 
Book. 


The 
Seventh 
Book. 
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and the Sixth and Eighth, were written after the Third, 
than that either pair of books was written after the other. 
These two pairs of books seem to be to a considerable 
extent independent of each other. Both, we notice, are 
incomplete; there is no clear evidence that either group 
was ever finished, though the opening of the Sixth Book 
(6 (4). 2.1289 a 30) speaks of the inquiry respecting the 
best constitution as complete, and the Eighth Book, as we 
possess it, appears to close in the middle of a sentence’. 
It is possible that Aristotle went on with the Sixth Book 
after completing the Third, instead of proceeding with the 
sketch of the best State. If he did so, however, it is 
strange that we find in the Fourth and Fifth Books so few 
traces of the teaching of the Sixth and Eighth. 

A noteworthy feature of the Sixth Book is the state in 
which we find its earlier portion. The programme given 
in its second chapter (1289 b 12~26), as has been pointed 
out elsewhere (vol. i. p. 492 sqq.), does not altogether 
correspond with the list of questions marked out for 
treatment in the first chapter. The repetitions of prior 
discussions which we remark in c. 4 are still more sur- 
prising; c. 4. 129¢a 30-b 20 goes over much the same 
ground as the eighth chapter of the Third Book, and c. 4. 
1290 b 21-1291 b 13 not only repeats (with considerable 
variations of method and result) the investigations of the 
preceding chapter, but contains much that is similar to the 
contents of the eighth chapter of the Fourth Book. The 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book may perhaps not have 
received a final revision, or may have been tampered with 
by some later hand. 

The Seventh Book was probably originally written as 
a separate treatise, and only inserted by an afterthought 
between the Sixth and Eighth Books. Not many refer- 
ences to other books of the Politics occur in its pages*, and 

ws) (6). 8. 13239, rept pev ody 7 (5). I. 1301 a 28 (domep elpnra 
Tov dpxov, @s ev tim@, oyeddy kal mpdrepov) and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 
elpnrau mept macav, where we have 2 (moia dé €youev TOV TodTEL@Y 


pev ovy without any 6¢ to follow. copicuata, mpdrepoy eipntar) may 
* Such references as those in easily have been added by a 
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it has some marked peculiarities. As has been already 
remarked!, it systematically distinguishes between povapylat 
(including Kingships) and zodireta?, and it takes no notice 
(till its last chapter) of the many sub-forms of oligarchy 
and democracy dwelt on in the Sixth and Eighth Books ; 
it also advises in one passage (c. I. 1302 a 2-8) the blend- 
ing in constitutions of iodryns dpiOunrixh with lodrns Kar’ 
ag(av, as the best security for durability*. It is perhaps 
by supposing that the Seventh Book has been inserted 
between two closely related books composed consecu- 
tively, that we shall best explain some difficulties 
occasioned by the references in the Eighth Book to 
the Sixth and Seventh Books. On the one hand, the 
Eighth Book refers more than once to the Seventh as pre- 
ceding it, and one of these references at all events is too 
much interwoven with the context to be easily explained 
away as an addition by a later hand (c. 5. 1319 b 37 sqq.). 
On the other hand, the Sixth Book is referred to in 8 (6). 
2. 1317 b 34 as % €00d0s 7) Tpd Tavrys, and inc. 4. 1318 b 7 
as ot mpd To’Twy Adyou. If these references are from the hand 
of Aristotle—which is by no means certain, for they can 
readily be detached from the context—it may well be that 
they were inserted before the Seventh Book was intruded 
between the Sixth and the Eighth, and through an over- 
sight escaped excision afterwards. 

Some further light will be thrown on the subject which Promises 

. ; : of future 

we have been considering, if we note down from the pages investi- 
of the Politics some promises of future investigations which Ste, 
are not fulfilled in the work as we have it. 


not fulfilled 
The earliest of these (1. 13. 1260 b 8 sqq.) prepares us to 2 the 


Politics. 


later hand, or by Aristotle him- 
self, if he incorporated the Seventh 
Book with the Politics. 

“WO Te [Ds Bait. 

2 A similar distinction is implied 
in 3.15. 1286b 8-13. Movapyiaand 
modtreia are often distinguished 
in the ordinary use of the Greek 
language (see Liddell and Scott 
$-v. moAcreia), and the Seventh 
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Book conforms to the common 
way of speaking. The Seventh 
Book also agrees with the Third 
in tracing the plurality of forms 
of constitution to varying views 
of what is just (7 (5). 1. 1301 a 25 
sqq.: Cp. 3. 9). urbe 

3 This recommendation, it may 
be noticed, is borrowed from 
Plato, Laws 757 E. 
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expect a full investigation of the virtue of husband and 
wife, father and child, and of the conduct they should 
observe to each other, and also of the various forms which 
each of these relations should assume under each constitu- 
tion; we are to be told how every constitution will educate 
the women and children who fall under its authority. 
Perhaps these inquiries were to find a place in the dis- 
cussions rept madovopzlas to which the Fourth Book (4 (7). 
16. 1335 b 2) bids us look forward; but at any rate the 
intimation of the First Book leads us to expect an interest- 
ing ethical investigation which we do not find in the Politics, 
though the necessity of adapting education to the constitu- 
tion is often insisted on (e.g. in 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 11 sqq.: 7 
(5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.: 8 (6). 4.1319b1sqq.). The Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Books, as we have them, seem in fact 
too much preoccupied with purely political problems to 
find room for the delicate ethical inquiry promised in the 
First Book. Yet we are told at the beginning of the 
Eighth Book that only a few subjects remain for discus- 
sion, and the subject dwelt upon in this passage of the 
First Book is not included in its enumeration of them. 
The announcement there made appears, in fact, to be 
completely forgotten. 

Then again, the intimation in the first chapter of the 
Sixth Book that the making of laws, as distinguished from 
constitutions, is a part of the province of woArixy}, and that 
the whole province of woAuriKy must be fully dealt with, 
leads us to look for an inquiry on the subject of laws in the 
Politics (cp. 3. 15. 1286 a 5, dpeloOw rhv mpérynv). But, 
as has been noticed already, the programme given in 
the very next chapter (the second) omits all mention 
of this topic, and the opening paragraphs of the Eighth 
Book fail to include it among the subjects which still 
demand treatment, though it certainly is not dealt with in 
any part of the Politics which has come down to us. 

Other intimations of future discussions which never ac- 
tually occur will be found in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 32 sqq.: 4 (7). 
10. 1330a 4 and 1330a 31 sqq.: 4(7). 16. 1335b 2 sqq.: 
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4 (7). 17. 1336b 24: 5 (8). 3. 1338.4 32 sqq.: 5 (8). 7.1341b 
19 sqq.: 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq. These passages, however, 
only prove what we knew without them, that the inquiry as 
to the best State and its arrangements is incomplete, and 
also that the Eighth Book is incomplete. The fact that 
there are no references in the Politics to past discussions 
which cannot be explained as relating to existing passages 
in the treatise as we have it, seems to make it probable 
that no considerable part of the work has been lost, and 
that it was never finished. 


We see then that though there is a certain amount of The 


unity about the Politics, it is not a well-planned whole. Its ae 


component parts fit together more or less, but the fit is whose 


arts fit 

not perfect. lopetiee 
How is it that this is so? How is it that the Politics, pa 
ectly. 


though indisputably a whole, is yet a whole in which we Question 
trace these discrepancies of plan ? one 

Beyond all doubt, we must not expect a Greek phi- causes of 
losophical treatise to be arranged precisely in the order in aS 
which we expect a modern work of the same kind to be 
arranged. A modern work would not first prove that the 
household exists by nature, and then inquire whether it 
ought to exist. Yet this is what Aristotle does in the 
First and Second Books of the Politics. Cicero has already 
noticed in the Tusculan Disputations some peculiarities in 
the methods of investigation practised by Greek philoso- 
phers, as distinguished from Greek geometricians. ‘ Verun- 
tamen mathematicorum iste mos est, non est philosophorum. 
Nam geometrae cum aliquid docere volunt, si quid ad eam 
rem pertinet eorum quae ante docuerunt, id sumunt pro 
concesso et probato: illud modo explicant, de quo ante 
nihil scriptum est. Philosophi, quaamcunque rem habent in 
manibus, in eam quae conveniunt congerunt omnia, etsi alio 
loco disputata sunt. Quod ni ita esset, cur Stoicus, si esset 
quaesitum, satisne ad beate vivendum virtus posset, multa 
diceret? cui satis esset respondere se ante docuisse nihil 
bonum esse, nisi quod honestum esset ; hoc probato, con- 

Cc 2 
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sequens esse beatam vitam virtute esse contentam, et quo 
modo hoc sit consequens illi, sic illud huic, ut si beata vita 
virtute contenta sit, nisi honestum quod sit, nihil aliud sit 
bonum. Sed tamen non agunt sic. Nam et de honesto et 
de summo bono separatim libri sunt, et cum ex eo efficia- 
tur satis magnam in virtute ad beate vivendum esse vim, 
nihilo minus hoc agunt separatim. Propriis enim et suis 
argumentis et admonitionibus tractanda quaeque res est, 
tanta praesertim1,’ 

Seneca, again, in an interesting passage of his Fortieth 
Epistle, contrasts Greek and Roman oratory, and finds more 
deliberation, reflection, and system in the latter. ‘In 
Graecis hanc licentiam tuleris: nos, etiam cum scribimus, 
interpungere assuevimus. Cicero quoque noster, a quo 
Romana eloquentia exsilivit, gradarius fuit. Romanus sermo 
magis se circumspicit et aestimat praebetque aestiman- 
dum.’ 

But differences of this kind do not suffice to explain the 
phenomena which need explanation in the Politics. What 
we remark is that, of the three or four parts of which the 
work is made up, those which precede and those which 
follow very nearly correspond to each other, but do not 
quite do so. In passing from one part to another, we are 
conscious that the two parts do not completely match: 
the part which we must place second in order is not 
quite what the part which precedes it leads us to expect 
it to be, though it is very nearly so. Some of the dis- 
crepancies which we notice in the Politics may be accounted 
for on the supposition that the work was never finished and 
never received a final revision at its author’s hands, but 
then it must be remembered that a similar, or even greater, 
want of unity has been traced in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
which can hardly have suffered from the same cause. 

Whatever may be the case as to the Nicomachean Ethics, 
perhaps the state of the Politics becomes in general intelli- 
gible if we suppose that Aristotle, notwithstanding his turn 
for systematization, allowed himself some freedom in work- 

» Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5. 7. 18-19. 
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ing successively at different parts of the treatise, permitted 
each part to forget to some extent its membership of a 
whole, and failed to force on his investigations that complete 
harmony, of form as well as of substance, which rigorous 
criticism would require’. Very probably his views deve- 
loped as he passed from one portion of the work to another ; 
he seems throughout it to be feeling his way as a pioneer 
would, and we need not be surprised to find in the Sixth 
and Eighth Books ideas of which there is no trace in the 
earlier ones. Possibly some interval of time elapsed be- 
tween the composition of the different parts®. The Third 
Book is the centre round which the whole treatise is 
grouped ; it is presupposed both in the inquiries of the 
Fourth Book and in those of the Sixth. 

We notice that we have no such programme of future 
inquiries at the outset of the Politics as that which the 
first and second chapters of the Sixth Book set forth for 
the remainder of the work, and it may well be the case 
that Aristotle began the Politics without any definite 
scheme of it before him. He had evidently cast aside the 
programme which we find at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and yet he framed no fresh one to take its place. 
If he had done so, perhaps he would have prepared us by 
some intimation early in the work for the break of which 
we are sensible in passing from the first five books to the 
remaining three. Something might have been lost in 
freshness and freedom, if the structure of the Politics had 
been more rigorously systematic—if a definite programme 
had been announced at the outset and adhered to through- 
out, but the bisected aspect which the work wears at present 
would have been removed, and the gulf would have been 


tions. For instance, a Second 


1 This will not, however, ex- 
Book may once have existed with 


plain everything; it will not ex- 
plain, for instance, the state in 
which we find the first four chap- 
ters of the Sixth Book. 

2 It is also possible that some 
of the books were rewritten, and 
that the Politics, as we have it, 
is a mixture of two or more edi- 


a commencement in fuller har- 
mony with the conclusion of the 
First than that of the present 
Second Book, and a Fourth Book 
in fuller harmony with the Third 
than the present Fourth. 


Apart from 
possible in- 
terpola- 
tions, the 
Politics 
wouldseem 
to be the 
work of 
one author, 
and that 
author 
Aristotle, 
not Theo- 
phrastus. 
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bridged between the ethical woA:tixy of the earlier group of 
books and the largely technical wodirixy of the later. 

Some may be inclined to suspect that the Politics is the 
work of more authors than one. It is very possible that it 
is not free from interpolation, but there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the bulk of the treatise is to be 
referred to one and the same author. The same peculi- 
arities of style appear throughout it—peculiarities which 
are traceable more or less in other works ascribed to 
Aristotle, and which afford marked indications of character. 
We are sensible of a certain combativeness—of a fondness 
for tacitly contradicting other writers, especially Plato; we 
feel that we have to do with a writer who is at once eager 
in utterance and circumspect in drawing conclusions. 

If we refuse to trust to the evidence of style, we may 
note that a work composed by more authors than one, 
and especially a work on Politics, would probably betray 
its origin by anachronisms, unless these authors were 
contemporaries. The works of Theophrastus on Plants, 
though far removed in subject from current events, mark 
their own date by referring to events long subsequent to 
the death of Aristotle! 

Then again, each of the three or four parts into which 
the Politics falls seems to be the work of a writer who 
is thinking out the subject for himself—a pioneer, not a 
deft expositor and elaborator of another man’s system. 
Perhaps the very discrepancies and variations of view 
which we note in the Politics indicate this. The system 
is in making, not made. The earlier books of the treatise 
appear to be unfamiliar with doctrines which are insisted 
on with emphasis in the later ones. The writer is evi- 
dently one who has known Greece in the days of its 
freedom and greatness before the defeat of Chaeroneia— 
one who belongs perhaps rather to the age of Philip than 
to that of Alexander: the opinions he combats and 
corrects are those of that day; they are the opinions of 
Plato or Isocrates or the Socratic Schools, not those of a 


® See Zeller, Gra Phe 2. 2.68 nieol pan. 
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later time. If the Politics, or any part of it, had been 
written even twenty years after Alexander’s death, would 
not the fact be readily discoverable? Would a writer of 
that date have committed himself to the sanguine view 
that the Greek race, if united, would be able to rule the 
world? Would the passages recommending the consti- 
tution resting on the péoo. have been expressed as they 
are, if they had been written after Antipater’s intro- 
duction of a property-qualification for citizenship at 
Athens? The writer at any rate would not have needed 
to go back to of mpérepov ed’ ryepovia yeyovdres to find a 
statesman of far-reaching authority who favoured a con- 
stitution resembling the polity. 

Nothing surprises us more in the Politics than the 
fact that, though it was apparently written after Chae- 
roneia, it is almost entirely preoccupied with the petty 
States of Greece, and the constitutions prevailing in them. 
Macedon, it is true, might profit by the pages devoted to 
Kingship, but throughout the greater part of the work 
the writer evidently has the Greek City-State and its 
difficulties in view. He seems wholly unconscious that 
the sceptre had passed irrevocably from Greece to Mace- 
don; he has not fully deciphered the meaning of Chae- 
roneia. We need not blame him for this: if Greece had 
been less exhausted and wiser, Chaeroneia might not 
have been ‘finis Graeciae. But his view of the situation 
probably shows that he wrote not long after the battle, 
and before the magnitude of the catastrophe had been 
fully realized. 

The os 7 @codpdorov in the list of Diogenes may sug- 
gest the question whether Theophrastus was not the 
writer of the Politics, or of a part of it. Theophrastus 
was only 12 or 15 years younger than Aristotle, though 
he survived him apparently 34 years or more. It is very 
possible that he wrote some of his books before the death 
of Aristotle; the Politics might belong to that epoch and 
yet be his. If this were so, we should still feel pretty 
sure that we possessed the gist of Aristotle’s political 
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teaching, for the work of Theophrastus would certainly 
be based on the views of his master. But we feel in 
reading the Politics that we are in presence of the master, 
not of the disciple—of the originator of the system, not of 
its expositor. There is a difference, again, between the 
style of Aristotle and that of Theophrastus; the writings of 
the latter were probably far easier reading than those of the 
former—sweeter, more flowing, and less sinewy?. Opinions 
also find expression in the Politics which Theophrastus 
seems not to have held. He would hardly have been 
willing to assert, as the First Book of the Politics asserts 
(c. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq.), the naturalness of animal food?. 
He may perhaps also have rated the importance of external 
and bodily goods to happiness rather higher than we find 
it rated in the Fourth Book of the Politics’. 

Theophrastus was famed for the freshness with which he 
could treat a subject already treated by Aristotle+, and it 
is probable that the treatise in six books entitled THodurixa, 
which Diogenes Laertius ascribes to him, was different in 
many respects from the work which we know as Aristotle’s 


Politics. 


Cic, Brutusasiagi20 3 quis 
Aristotele nervosior, Theophrasto 
dulcior? Heylbut (de Theo- 
phrasti libris wept diAtas, p. 9) 
remarks; ‘taceri quidem nequit 
nonnulla minus severe et magis 
ad communem sensum a Theo- 
phrasto tractata esse, qui longe 
suaviore et faciliore quam Aristo- 
teles scribendi genere utebatur.’ 

* See Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, Jass7zm. 
It is not quite clear that the so- 
called first book of the Oecono- 
mics (c. 2), which Philodemus as- 
cribes to Theophrastus, contem- 
plates the use of animal food. If, 
again, as Bernays appears to think 
(Theophrastos tiber Frémmigkeit, 
p-96sq.),it is to Theophrastus,and 
not to Porphyry, that we are to 
ascribe the strong assertion of the 
identity of men and animals ‘in 
desires and anger, and also in 


Cicero distinctly implies that the work of Theo- 


reasoning (Aoy:opois), and above 
all in perceptions,’ which we find 
in Porphyr. de Abstin. 3. 25, Theo- 
phrastus can hardly be the writer 
of such a passage as Pol. I. 2. 
1253a 15 sqq. 

* Cicero at all events seems to 
have thought that he rated these 
goods higher than Aristotle (see 
Acad Posty a1...0.633 silo. man)e 
Theophrastus appears in_ his 
Ethics to have thought the ques- 
tion worthy of discussion, whether 
mpos Tas TUYas TpemeTat Ta On Kat 
Kiovpeva TOls TAY Topdteay Tabet 
egiorarat ts apetrns (Plutarch, 
Pericl.c.38: Sertor.c.10). Heap- 
pears to have speculated whether 
great calamities might not spoil 
even a good man’s character. 

= Cicl demiingst-s2 nO nm cticur 
Theophrastus mediocriterne de- 
lectat, cum tractat locos ab Aris- 
totele ante tractatos? 
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phrastus ‘De optimo statu reipublicae’ was not identical 
with the work of Aristotle on the same subject, and if it 
should be suggested that the Fourth and Fifth Books of our 
‘ Aristotle’s Politics’ are the treatise of Theophrastus or its 
remains, it may be replied that internal evidence points 
rather to Aristotle as their author. 


Thus far we have assumed that the Politics is a compo- The Poli- 
sition committed to writing by its author or authors, but rae ee 


this is precisely what has been questioned by some. One pupil’s re- 
or two critics have drawn attention to the accounts es 
given of Aristotle’s style by Cicero and others! who aa 
were familiar with his dialogues—accounts which are position 
borne out by some of the still existing fragments of eae 
those dialogues—and have asked whether the extant by Aristo- 
works of Aristotle, marked as they are by many rough- nee ot 
nesses and peculiarities of style, can really have been pire 
composed by him—whether they are not, or most o 
them are not, mere notes of Aristotle’s lectures taken 
down by his hearers and perhaps put in shape by some 
one disciple. To some of them, indeed, this theory would 
not apply. The History of Animals can hardly have had 
this origin, and the hypomnematic works of Aristotle—if 
they were intended for his own use—must also have been 
committed to writing by him. But setting these on one 
side, and setting on one side also works incorrectly con- 
nected with his name, it has been asked whether many, 
if not all, of the remaining works are anything more than 
reports of his lectures. 

There is undoubtedly a colloquial air about them ; some 
have more of it than others, and none more than the 
Politics. The Politics reads, even more than the Nico- 
machean Ethics, like the talk of an experienced inquirer 
engaged with others in a difficult investigation, and feeling 


his way through it. We know that notes were taken by 


1 See Zeller’s note, Gr. Ph. 2. well-known passage, Cic. Acad. 
2. 111. I, where some of them are 2. 38. 119: veniet flumen orationis 
collected. Among these is the aureum fundens Aristoteles. 
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pupils in the lecture-rooms of the great Greek teachers. 
Aristotle himself took notes of Plato’s lectures epi raya6od, 
and other disciples of Plato did the same'. We are told that 
the Cynic Metrocles ‘burnt the lectures of Theophrastus,’ 
an expression which some have taken to mean notes taken 
by him of Theophrastus’ lectures*. But then we observe 
that the works which we associate with the name of Aris- 
totle resemble each other in style more than we should 
expect, if they had come into existence in this way, unless 
indeed the report were verbatim or nearly so, or the whole 
of the lectures were reported by a single individual. If the 
reports were, as they probably would be, by different 
hands and not very close, it is natural to expect that the 
rendering of one reporter would differ a good deal from the 
rendering of another, and that in the result the works 
ascribed to Aristotle would differ from each other in style 
more than they actually do. It seems hardly likely that 
any mere ‘redaction’ by a single disciple would suffice 
to restore to them the degree of uniformity which they 
exhibit. The question then arises—is it likely that the 
reports would be verbatim or nearly so? 

Aristotle’s report of Plato’s lectures wept raya0od was, it 
would seem, pretty close’, so far at all events as certain 
expressions of Plato were concerned, but it is perhaps 
hardly likely that a long course of lectures would be taken 
down in the close way in which we must suppose Aristotle's 
language to have been taken down, if most of what we 
call his works are in fact reports of his lectures*. If his 


1 Heitz, Verlorenen Schriften 
des Aristoteles, p. 217 sq. 

2 Diog. Laert. 6. 95, odros ra 
€avrov auyypdypara Katakawy, ds 
gynow “Exdrov ev mpot@ Xpedv, 
emTreeye, 

Tad’ €or’ dvelpwy veprépwv pavrda- 
para, 
oiov Ajjpos* of &, bru tas Ceoppdarov 
akpodcess kataphéyov €rédeye, 
Hoaore, mpduor’ de, Ceres vi 

TL wElo xurTiCer. 

* Cp. Simplic. in Aristot. Phys. 
362 a 12 (quoted by Heitz, p. 217) 


, 


ey Tois mept tayabod Aédyots, ois 6 
*ApiorotéAns kat “HpakAeldns kat 
‘Eottaios kat dAXoe tod UNdrwvos 
Eratpot mapayevouevot aveypavyavro 
Ta pnévra aiviypatadas, os €pp7nby. 

* It would seem from Plutarch’s 
treatise De recta ratione audiendi 
(c. 18) that the lecturers of his day 
were liable to be interrupted by 
questions put by some member of 
their audience, to which they 
were expected to reply. If this 
was so in Aristotle’s time, a faith- 
ful report of a lecture would give 
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lectures, however, were thus taken down, the reports would 
differ but little from compositions strictly so called, for 
ancient authors, like modern, may often have dictated their 
writings to an amanuensis. 

But no ancient authority conceives the works of Aris- 
totle to have come into being in this way. Galen, as we 
have seen, speaks of Aristotle as ‘ writing’ the dxpodce:s 
for his pupils’. Theophrastus, in a letter to the Peripa- 
tetic Phanias cited by Diogenes Laertius”, seems to use the 
term dvayvdécers of his own lectures. The zepi raya6od of 
Aristotle, which consisted of notes of Plato’s lectures, was 
never included among the works of Plato, and it would be 
equally easy to distinguish between reports of Aristotle’s 
lectures and works written by Aristotle. It seems, besides, 
only natural that Aristotle should write down a course of 
lectures which he probably intended to re-deliver. He was 
not, like Socrates or Carneades, one who systematically ab- 
stained from writing ; he had been a writer from his youth; 
and is it likely that after composing his Dialogues and his 
History of Animals and his work on Constitutions, and 
even noting down the Problems which suggested themselves 
to him, and accumulating a mass of memoranda, he trusted 
his political and other teaching to the chapter of accidents? 
Even if, on the first occasion on which each course was 
delivered, he used no notes, and a pupil took down a report 
of the lectures, is it not likely that he would adopt this 
report, and use it, possibly in an amplified and revised form, 
on subsequent occasions ? 

The remark may be added that if the Politics is a pupil’s 
record of Aristotle’s lectures, it is the record of a course of 
lectures singularly broken up into parts. We ask with some 
curiosity, why a continuous course of lectures should form 
so imperfect an unity. One would have expected that a 
single course delivered without notes would have been far 


these replies, and probably record unsafe to build too much on the 

the interruption which elicited testimony of an alleged letter, 

them. which may have been, like much 
1 Above, p. il. of Greek epistolary literature, 
2 5.37. It would of course be falsified or spurious. 
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more of an unity than the Politics seems to be. It is no 
doubt possible that the work is a pupil’s record of three or 
four courses put together ; but, on the whole, the supposi- 
tion which involves fewest difficulties seems to be that the 
Politics was written by Aristotle for use in his lecture-room, 
or at all events for the use of his pupils. It is evident 
that Greek teachers had to study with some care how 
best to carry their pupils with them. Some hearers, we are 
told in the Metaphysics!, would accept nothing but strict 
mathematical demonstration ; others demanded a frequent 
use of examples, while others again expected the lecturer 
to adduce passages from the poets in confirmation of his 
teaching. Aristotle is careful to explain at the very outset 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, for the benefit of the first- 
named class of critics, that ethical and political problems 
do not lend themselves to mathematical demonstration, but 
he often illustrates his teaching by familiar examples and 
often also refers to the poets. These methods would be 
especially in place in an educational, or acroamatic, treatise. 
Unlike Plato, who seems for the most part to have written 
in one and the same way for the outside world and for his 
pupils, Aristotle made a distinction between the style of his 
published works and the style of those which he intended 
for use within his school. With his pupils he seems to 
have been less attentive to form, less rhetorical, and more 
colloquial. 

His lecturing is not of an ex cathedra or formal type; on 
the contrary, he seems to regard himself rather as the 
pioneer of a body of investigators, and takes pains to 
select that path through the thicket along which they will 
find it most easy to follow him. He never forgets the 
traditional impressions, prepossessions, and prejudices of 
the better sort of Greek; he himself has inherited these 
traditions, which need only a certain amount of sifting and 
correction to become the basis of his own philosophical 
system. His tone is thus rather that of a comrade than 
a teacher. We can imagine how great would be the im- 

? Metaph. a. 3. 995 a 6 sqq. 
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pression produced on thoughtful Greeks by the Politics ; its 
teaching would be the more effective, because it was so 
little ex cathedra and was conveyed in an unlaboured and 
conversational style. 

It is not impossible that many of Aristotle’s works are 
records of his teaching drawn up by him after the lectures 
had been delivered. Several of the treatises comprised in 
the ‘Moralia’ of Plutarch are thought to be based on lec- 
tures previously given; the treatise De Audiendis Poetis is 
expressly said by Plutarch to be so (c. 1). The orators 
had set the example of writing down their speeches before 
or after delivery. We need not suppose that all the works 
of Aristotle were designed for one and the same purpose, or 
that they all originated in exactly the same way. The 
extreme brevity and compression of his style in some of 
them (for instance, in parts of the Metaphysics and in the 
third book of the De Anima) would seem to render these 
writings more suitable for private perusal than for reading 
aloud. We do not often observe a similar degree of com- 
pression in the Politics. 

The displacement of the Fourth and Fifth Books may be How is the 
accounted for in many ways. It may be due to the un- “'splace- 


i _ ment of the 
finished state of the work: Aristotle may have left his Fourth and 


manuscript in pieces, and the ‘disiecta membra’ may not gee 
have been put together aright. Or the particular MS. or counted 
MSS. of which the MSS. we possess are reproductions 

may have had this defect. Several MSS. of the Metaphysics 

of Aristotle (S, A>, B®, C®, E®)—among them one of the 

best (A°)—place Books M and N before K and A’. 
Bekker remarks at the close of the Sixth Book of the 
History of Animals (581 a 5), that several MSS. place the 
Eighth Book immediately after the Sixth: ‘octavum et 

A® subiungit et P Q C* D* E* F* G* m n, septimo in noni 
locum depresso.’ So again, according to Bekker’s note at 

the close of the Seventh Book of the same treatise, P A* C* 


1 See Volkmann, Leben Schrif- ? Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysi- 
ten und Philosophie des Plutarch, ca, p. v sqq. 
Ti Ob 
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add after dpyovra, the last word of this book, the words 
mporovons 5 Ths HAtktas, ‘quod est initium libri decimi’: 
here apparently we have a trace of an arrangement of the 
books by which the spurious Tenth Book was inserted at 
the close of the Seventh’, 

Displacements of this kind are said to have frequently 
occurred, when codices of parchment took the place of 
papyrus-rolls and works were transcribed from papyrus 
to parchment ®. 

Or again, the same thing may have happened to the 
Politics which some think has happened to the Facta et 
Dicta Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus *. The Fourth and 
Fifth Books (i.e. the fourth and fifth volumes or papyrus- 
rolls) may have circulated as a separate work, and may 
have been wrongly placed, when restored to the work of 
which they originally formed a part. If, as may well be 
the case, the displacement of the two books occurred at a 
very early date, or at all events prior to the general disuse 
of papyrus-rolls, this may have been the way in which it 
came about. But indeed a mere mistake in numbering the 
eight papyrus-rolls of the archetype would suffice to account 
for it. It is, no doubt, possible that these two books belong 
to a different edition of the treatise from the Third Book, 
and that this circumstance has in some way or other led to 
their being placed at the end of it. It is not easy, however, 
to see how it can have done so; nor is the position in which 
we find them accounted for, if we take the view that they 
were not originally designed to form part of the work, for 
this may very probably be true of the Seventh Book, which 
nevertheless stands fifth in order in the MSS. 


1 Some MSS. of William of 


linam: quod medium, quod pos- 
Moerbeke’s Latin Translation of 


stbtle, guod decens. La division 


the Politics in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (Fonds de Sor- 
bonne, 928: Fonds de Saint-Vic- 
tor, 336) are said by Jourdain 
(Recherches critiques sur l’Age et 
Vorigine des traductions latines 
d’Aristote, p. 181) ‘n’annoncer que 
sept livres ; et le dernier se termine 
cependant par ces mots: Palam 
guia tres hos factendum ad discip- 


des livres varie done sans que 
Vouvrage soit moins complet.’ 

2 See Birt, Antike Buchwesen, 
p- 374. The change came to be 
of common occurrence, according 
to this writer, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries of our era. 

* See Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Valerius 
Maximus, 


ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POLITICS AND THE 
LATIN TRANSLATION OF WILLIAM OF MOERBEKE. 


THE publication in 1872 of Susemihl’s critical edition of 
the Politics will always be regarded as marking an epoch 
in the study of the work. It comprises a complete collation 
of all the more important MSS. then known to scholars and 
a partial collation of the inferior ones; it also contains a 
revised text of William of Moerbeke’s Latin translation of 
the Politics, based on a collation of a number of MSS. I 
have not attempted to revise Susemihl’s collations. I have, 
however, collated the first two books of the Politics in MS. 
112 belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford (referred 
to by Susemihl in his edition of the Nicomachean Ethics 
as O1, but not, I believe, previously collated for the Poli- 
tics)’, and I have collated the first two books of William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin translation in MS. 891 of the Phillipps 
Library, Cheltenham (referred to by me as z), and in MS. 
112 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford, named o by 
Susemihl (Sus.? p. xxxviii), whose collation of this MS., 
made by Dr. M. Schanz, extends, however, only to the 
First Book. I have also collated a number of passages in 
the first two books of the same Latin Translation in a 
Bodleian MS. (Canon. Class. Lat. 174), which I refer to as 
y. This MS. and the Phillipps MS. have not, so far as I 
am aware, been collated before. The latter MS. is of some 
importance, for though it is neither copied from the a of 
Susemihl (MS. 109, sczences et arts, latin, of the Bibliotheque 
de l’Arsenal at Paris) nor a from it, these two MSS. evi- 
dently belong to the same family, a family of which a has 


1 See as to this MS.,so faras the remarks prefixed to the Criti- 
its text of the Politics is concerned, cal Notes (below, p. 58 sqq.). 
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hitherto been the sole representative, and Susemihl (with 
whom Busse concurs, de praesidiis Aristotelis Politica 
emendandi, p. 11) says of a (Sus.! p. xxxv)—‘omnium 
librorum mihi adhibitorum longe est optimus, quoniam, 
etsi ceteris non rarius peccat, tamen longe saepius quam 
alius quis verum retinuit solus. The words prefixed in a 
to the Translation of the Politics—zucipit liber politicorum 
Aristotilis a fratre Guilielmo ordinis praedicatorum de greco 
in latinum translatus—which enabled M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire in 1837 (Politique d’Aristote, tome I, p. lxxix) to 
establish the truth of Schneider’s conjecture and to de- 
signate William of Moerbeke as its author, and which have 
not hitherto been found in any other MS., are prefixed to 
this translation in z also, though z does not add at the end 
of it the words which are found at the end of it in a (St. 
Hilaire, ubz supra: Sus.) p. xxxiv); the closing words in z 
are, in fact, explicit liber polliticorum Aristotilis?. 

Still it is on Susemihl’s apparatus criticus that the fol- 
lowing remarks are mainly based, so far at least as the 
more important MSS. of the Politics are concerned, and 
my aim in them will be to derive as much instruction as 
possible from the copious data with which he has fur- 
nished the student of the Politics, and especially to throw 
light on the characteristics and comparative value of the 
two families into which his MSS. fall, and of the more 
important MSS. individually. I am all the more desirous 
to acknowledge my debt to Susemihl, because on ques- 
tions relating to the text I have often been led to con- 
clusions at variance with his. On these questions I shall 
be able to speak more definitively, when I have com- 
pleted my commentary, but something must be said at 
once as to the principles on which I have framed my text. 

Some Palimpsest Fragments of the Third and Sixth 
(Fourth) Books of the Politics ascribed to the tenth century 


* Seebelow(p.60sqq.)astothese that of a, it does not by any means 
MSS. of William of Moerbeke’s always do so; in fact, it occa- 
Latin Translation of the Politics. _ sionally offers readings peculiar to 
I will only add here as to z, that __ itself, some of them excellent. 
though its text often agrees with 
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have recently been discovered, or rediscovered, in the Vatican 
Library1, but no complete MS. of the work is older than the 
fourteenth. Nor have we any Greek commentaries on the 
Politics, such as we possess in the case of some other 
works of Aristotle, which might aid us in the correction of 
the text. The extant complete MSS. fall, as has been said, 
into two families, the second of them including a superior 
and inferior variety. The chief? representatives of the first 
family are the two manuscripts, M* (B 105, ‘ordinis supe- 
tioris, of the Ambrosian Library at Milan), belonging to the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and P? (MS. 2023 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris), transcribed by Demetrius 
Chalcondylas*, possibly at Milan (see Sus.1 p. vii), at the 
close of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century*. A full account of these manuscripts will be 
found in Susemihl’s large critical edition of the Politics 


1 See the Preface. 

2 They are not its only repre- 
sentatives, for we are furnished 
with many readings characteristic 
of this recension by the correc- 
tions and various readings found 
in P? and in larger numbers in P*, 
two MSS. of the second family. 
P°, a manuscript of mixed type, 
being related to both families, 
would also be of much use, if it 
were not very late (it belongs to 
the sixteenth century), and both 
for this reason and for others, of 
very doubtful authority. It is 
also imperfect, for its earlier por- 
tion is lost, and it commences 
only at 1306a 6. See on these 
sources Sus.® praef. p. vi sqq. 

’ Or rather Chalcocondylas— 
‘of the bronze pen’ (Gardthausen, 
Gr. Palaographie, p. 72). In study- 
ing the readings offered by P* it is 
necessary to bear in mind that 
Demetrius Chalcondylas was no 
mere ordinary copyist ; he was a 
learned scholar, andsuperintended 
editions of Homer (Florence, 1488), 
of Isocrates (Milan, 1493), and of 
Suidas (1499). Susemihl (Sus.? 
p- xiv) is no doubt right in regard- 
ing as emendations of his several 
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of the good readings which are 
found onlyin P'. Here and there, 
however, as Busse has pointed out 
(de praesidiis, etc., p. 45), P’ ap- 
pears to preserve the reading of 
the archetype more faithfully than 
any other MS. of the first family 
(e.g. in 3. 9. 1280b 5). 

* P' must be classed with the 
first family, though many of the 
corrections introduced into it by 
Demetrius belong to the second, 
just as P* and P* must be classed 
with the second family, though 
many of the corrections introduced 
into them by their writers belong 
to the first. It is singular that 
each of the writers of these three 
MSS., and perhaps also the writer 
of the MS. used by Leonardus 
Aretinus, should have corrected 
his MS. from the recension to 
which it does not belong. This 
may indicate that some doubt was 
even then felt as to the compara- 
tive value of the two recensions. 
Some of the corrections of this 
kind in P? are in the same ink as 
the MS., and were therefore pro- 
bably made either at the time of 
writing or not long after. 
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(1872), pp. vii-xii. Bekker omitted to collate these two 
MSS. for his edition of Aristotle (1831). Some readings 
from them, however, had been communicated by Haase to 
Géttling and had been published by the latter in his edition 
of the Politics (1824), and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
(1837) carried the study of the Paris MSS. of the Politics 
much farther ; but any one who compares the full collation 
of M* P! made on behalf of Susemihl with previous ac- 
counts of the text of these MSS. will see that our know- 
ledge of the readings they offer was greatly enlarged by 
the publication of his edition of 1872. So far then as 
extant manuscripts are concerned, the text of the first 
family has only recently come to be thoroughly known, 
but it must not be forgotten that students of the Politics 
have had at their diSposal from the first an extremely 
literal Latin translation published probably about 1260 
(Rhein. Mus. 39. p. 457) and based on a Greek text of the 
first family. This translation is the work of one of the 
earliest students of Greek in Western Europe—William 
of Moerbeke, a Flemish! Dominican, who was Archbishop 
of Corinth at the close of his life (1280-1)?—and if we 
may judge by the number of copies of it which exist, was 
largely used in the middle ages, notwithstanding the 
censure passed by Roger Bacon on the class of translations 
to which it belongs* and its occasional almost complete 


1 Moerbeke, or Meerbecke, isa the earliest. Some scribe or other, 


small town of Eastern Flanders, 
some miles from Ghent. It is not 
perhaps quite certain in what 
sense this translation was the 
work of William of Moerbeke. 
More hands than one may have 
been employed upon it: some 
parts of it (e.g. the last chapter 
of the Second Book) show much 
more ignorance of Greek than 
others. We cannot feel sure that 
William of Moerbeke translated 
the whole ; indeed, his functions 
may have been confined to super- 
vising the work of others and 
editing the book. The MSS. 
which mention his name are not 


perhaps a Dominican, would ap- 
pear to have added the name, 
whenthe work had become famous. 
We must not, however, lose sight 
of the fact that a great similarity 
of method is noticeable through- 
out the translation ; this makes in 
favour of its being the work of a 
single author. 

* Oncken, Die Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles, p. 70. 

5 Speaking of William of Moer- 
beke, Roger Bacon says—‘ Wil- 
lielmus iste Flemingus, ut notum 
est omnibus Parisiis literatis, nul- 
lam novit scientiam in lingua 
graeca, de qua praesumit, et ideo 
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unintelligibility, which is mostly due to its extreme literal- 
ness, though not unfrequently it is the result of the trans- 
lator’s imperfect knowledge of Greek?. As no known MS. 
of the Politics except the Vatican Fragments is older 
than the fourteenth century, this translation is based on a 
Greek text earlier than any complete text we possess. 
Not much earlier, however, it would seem, if Susemihl 
is right, for he says (Politica, ed. 1872, p. xii)—‘ Rudolphus 
Schoellius ex compendiorum natura libri M® archetypum 
saeculo xiii? aut xiv° antiquius non fuisse collegit, unde vel 
ipsum illum codicem quem vertendo expressit Guilelmus 
saeculum xii" exiens aut xiii" iniens aetate non superasse 
eX magno vitiorum numero mirum in modum Guilelmo 
et Ambrosiano communium concludendum esse videtur.’ 
Still the importance of the Latin translation is great, and 
here again Susemihl has done excellent service, for he 
has collated several manuscripts of it for his critical edition 
of the Politics (Sus.1 p. xxxiv). The value of this trans- 
lation as an authority for the text of the Politics only 
gradually came to be perceived. The Aldine edition (1498) 
was based on a manuscript of the second family, and it was 


omnia transfert falsa et corrumpit 
sapientiam Latinorum’ (quoted by 
Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur 
lage et Porigine des traductions 
latines d’Aristote, p. 67), and 
Sepulveda remarks in the preface 
to his translation of the Politics: 
‘vix enim eos in numero interpre- 
tum habendos puto, qui verbum 
verbo inepta quadam_ fidelitate 
reddunt.’ Yet itis impossible not 
to respect the feeling which led 
William of Moerbeke to adopt 
this mode of translating Aristotle. 
He followed the example of most 
of the translators of the Bible in 
antiquity (Blass, Handbuch der 
klassischen Alterthums-Wissen- 
schaft I. 223). 

1 Thus mpoBovrAovs is rendered 
by praemissos, 6 (4). 14.1298 b 29: 
Groot by domesticz, 2. 10. 1271 b 
27, and drroikous by expulsos, 7 (5). 


3. 1303 b 3, while drorkia is vicinia 
in I. 2. 1252b 17, 21 and 6 (4). 4. 
1290b 14, but famdliarctas in 2. 
KO, AYAE loy Dy, Ww A, eset 
35, Tas map’ éviois elAwretas re Kal 
meveoreias Kat Sovdeias is rendered 
a guibusdam obsequia et humilia- 
tiones et seruitutes, and blunders 
equally portentous swarm in the 
translation of the last chapter of 
the Second Book. In 1.6.1255a 
6 the translation has promulgatio 
for dpodoyia: and in 14 vzolen- 
tiam pati for BuigerOa, with ruin- 
ous results to the sense of the 
passage. In I. II. 1259 a 15, éx- 
ptocOovvra is rendered by pretcum 
taxans. The translator’s render- 
ing of 7) by gua in 2. 3.1261 b 35 
seems to show an entire misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the 
Greek. "Ex ray éy moot in 2. 5. 
1263 a 18 isex his quae in potibus, 
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not till 1550, when the third Basle edition of Aristotle 
appeared, that any use was made of the Latin translation 
in correcting the text (see Sus.1 p. xxxii: Sus.? p. xvii). 
Two years later, Victorius published his first edition of the 
Politics, and in 1576 a second edition with a commentary 
(Sus.? p. xviii). He seems to have used the Latin trans- 
lation for the emendation of the text in both his editions 
(Schneider, Aristot. Pol. Praefat. p. xx), and he speaks of it 
thus in his preface to the second :—‘quoscunque calamo 
exaratos codices indagare potui, cunctos deteriores men- 
dosioresque inveni quam fuerit exemplar, quo illa usa est’ 
(see also his commentary on 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 13 sqq- 
Distribut autem, and on 2. 5. 1264 a 17 sqq. Sz namque 
codem pacto). Schneider bears equally strong testimony 
to its value for critical purposes in the preface to his 
edition of the Politics, published in 1809 (p. xxv). Suse- 
mihl, with manuscripts of the first family before him, 
takes a somewhat more measured view on the subject. 
He sees! that it is in some cases impossible? and in 
others difficult to say what the translator found in his 
text. The translator’s rendering is not always equally 
literal*. He sometimes, as Susemihl points out, omits or 
adds small words, and where he finds that the meaning of 


Ht SWE job Sesantl 

? E.g. where questions arise as 
to the insertion or omission of the 
article, or as to the spelling of 
Greek words (if the Greek word 
is not reproduced). Occasionally 
indeed, the article is expressed by 
the translator, as for instance in 
the important passage I. 13. 1260a 
8, guare natura quae plura prin- 
ctpantia et subiecta. 

8 This will be evident from the 
followingexamples. Ini. 6.1255a 
8, ypaovra wapavdpovis rendered, 
literally enough, scrzbunt iniguo- 
rum : in 1.8, 1256 b 10, ovvexrixrer 
Is cocpariunt: in 1. 9. 1257 a 32, 
T@ eiodyerOau is per adduct. In 3. 
15. 1286 a 9-10, again, the trans- 
lator finds in his Greek a mascu- 
line plural nominative conjoined 


with a verb in the third person 
singular. His Latin reproduces 
this false concord. Literalness 
could certainly be carried no fur- 
ther. But in other passages the 
version is not equally exact : thus 
for instance in 1256 b 9, redeww- 
Gciow is rendered secundum per- 
Jectionem (or fperfectam — sc. 
generationemt): in 1259 a 13, oAlyou 
pucOwodpevoy modico pro pretio 
dato: in 1259 a 22, rodrov rootvrat 
tov mépov hoc modo factunt divi- 
tzas (see also 1255 b 35, 1268b 5S). 
An exact ‘ad verbum’ rendering 
is, in fact, impracticable in Latin, 
and one or two of these passages 
seem to show that the translator 
does not always make his version 
as literal as he might. 
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a sentence will thus be made clearer, he does not scruple to 
add a Latin word or two, for which no equivalent existed 
in his Greek text (Sus.! pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). That Greek text, 
again, Susemihl allows to have been here and there de- 
formed by chance corruptions, by arbitrary changes, and 
by the intrusion of glosses (Sus.! p. xxxi). Notwithstanding 
all this, however, Susemihl claimed, in his edition of 1872 
at all events, that the Latin translation is ‘instar optimi 
codicis, qui quamvis non eandem auctoritatem quam E in 
Physicis, Meteorologicis, Psychologicis, et A° in Poeticis et 
Rhetoricis, tamen eandem quam K? in Ethicis et fortasse 
paulo maiorem habeat’ (p. xxxii). Dittenberger in his 
valuable review of Susemihl’s edition of 1872 (published in 
the Gott. gelehrt. Anz. for Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1349 sqq.) ex- 
pressed a doubt (p. 1363), whether Susemihl had in that 
edition ‘kept himself entirely free from the tendency, which 
he had noticed in Victorius and Schneider, to over-value the 
Vetus Interpres,’ and though in his two subsequent editions 
of 1879 and 1882, and especially in the latter, where he 
abandons (p. xii. n.) the comparison with K”, Susemihl shows 
less confidence in the unsupported testimony of the Vetus 
Interpres, he perhaps still rates it somewhat too high. It 
is not, to begin with, absolutely clear that we have a right 
(with Susemihl) to take this translation as a reproduction of 
a single Greek manuscript. Obviously it renders with great 
literalness the Greek text which it adopts, but we must 
bear in mind that a translator, even if he does his work as 
literally as the author of this ancient translation, is not 
quite as mechanical a being as a copyist. He may not be 
invariably faithful to one manuscript’, and if he is, he may 
now and then prefer to render some gloss or conjectural 
reading which he finds in its margin, rather than the 
reading which stands in its text”. He may adopt con- 


1 Susemihl himself points out to have used) ‘hic illic adscriptae 
(Sus.1, p. xxxv), relying ona mar- __ erant variae lectiones, aut praeter 
ginal annotation in one MS. of T hic illic etiam alium codicem vel 
the Vet. Int. on 3.17. 1288a 15, plures alios (Guilelmus) inspexe- 


that ‘aut in I’ (the manuscript rat.’ ; 
which the Vet. Int. is supposed 2 Roemer in the preface to his 
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jectural emendations of his own or of others. We must, I 
think, allow for these possibilities in the case of this Latin 
translation of the Politics, and not rate its testimony quite 
so high as we should rate that of a Greek manuscript of 
the same date’. We must also remember that William of 
Moerbeke, its probable author, was not a Greek by birth, 
and that he may have been as little infallible in decipher- 
ing Greek manuscripts as he certainly was in interpreting 
Greek words. 

Nevertheless the readings offered by the thirteenth- 
century translator commonly deserve attention, and Bek- 
ker, who has here and there (for the most part in the 
wake of earlier editors), with manifest advantage to 
the text, adopted a reading based on his unsupported 
authority”, might well have done something more than he 
did in his critical edition of the Politics (1831) to call 
attention to them. He also omitted, as we have already 
seen, to collate the manuscripts M* and P!, though he 
must have learnt their importance from the imperfect notes 
of their readings given in Gottling’s edition (1824) on the 
authority of Haase. This omission has now been fully 
repaired by Susemihl, who has been in his turn, perhaps, 
in his first two editions at all events, a little inclined to 
overrate the value of the authorities which he was the first 
fully to turn to account. In his third and last edition, 
however, besides being generally more conservative in his 


edition of Aristotle’s Rhetoric single manuscript. 

(Teubner, 1885, p. xiii) says of 2 E, g. in 2. 1. 1260b 41 he ac- 
William of Moerbeke’s Latin cepts eis 6 r#s on the authority of 
Translation of this treatise—‘va- the Vet. Int. in place of iaédrns, the 
rietates et glossas, quas pro cor- reading of all known MSS. : in 2. 


rectionibus habuisse videtur’ (cp. 
Sus.' Praef. p. vi), ‘ubique cupide 
arripientem videmus hominem 
omni sano iudicio destitutum.’ 

* I have followed Susemihl in 
designating the Greek text which 
the Vetus Interpres appears to 
render by the symbol I, but I 
must not be understood to imply 
by this that I feel sure that it in- 
variably represents the text of a 


7. 1266b 2 he accepts & 7éy on 
the same authority: in 3. 12. 
1283 a 7 he gets trepéyer in place 
of twepéyey from the same source : 
in 4(7).17. 1336a 6 he is probably 
right in reading eiodyevy (Vet. Int. 
znducere): in 6 (4). 4. 1292a 22 he 
adds map’ before éxarépos, which 
seems quite indispensable, but 
which only Vet. Int. gives (awd). 
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dealings with the text, Susemihl is, as we shall see, more 
Cautious in his acceptance of the readings of the first family 
of manuscripts, and also in his acceptance of the unsup- 
ported testimony of the Vetus Interpres. He says himself 
of his third edition (praef. p. xii), that it is ‘Bekkerianis 
multo similior quam duae priores.’ 

Besides, however, being the first to give a full record of 
the readings of the first family of manuscripts, Susemihl 
has done much to add to our knowledge of the second 
family also. This is considerably more numerous than the 
first ; it includes, according to Susemihl, nearly a score of 
manuscripts. The most important of them are P?, the I> 
of Bekker (MS. Coislin 161 in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris), a manuscript of the fourteenth century from 
one of the monasteries on Mount Athos, of which a full 
account will be found in the preface to Susemihl’s edition 
of 1872 (pp. xvi-xx); and P® (MS. 2026 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris), the earliest complete MS. of the 
Politics known to scholars, for it belongs to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century (see pp. xx—xxi of the same preface). 
These two manuscripts have been collated throughout by 
Susemihl. Of the less good variety of this family!, only 
P* (MS. 2025 of the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale) appears 
to have been collated from beginning to end, but Bekker 
used some of the manuscripts falling under this head for 
particular books, and Susemihl has had them collated for 
the passages indicated by him in his critical edition (1872), 


pp: Xxviii-xxix, and in his 
pp. Xvi-xvii*. 


1 See on the MSS. composing 
it Sus.) p. xxisq. Their-text has 
often suffered from the intrusion 
of glosses (see critical note on 
1253a 12) and supplementary ad- 
ditions (see critical note on 1255 b 
12). They also frequently omit 
words, especially the article. Yet 
here and there they have alone 
preserved the true reading (e.g. in 
1320a 16, py Tol ye). 

2 I] add an explanation of the 


explanatory edition (1879), 


O' belongs to this variety. 


chief symbols which I have adop- 
ted from Susemihl. I stands for 
the consent of the Aldine edition 
and all extant MSS., so far as 
these sources have been consulted 
for Susemihl’s editions : IT' for the 
consent of the extant MSS. of the 
first family (in the first two books 
MS P' only) and the text followed 
by the Vetus Interpres: I? for 
the consent of the Aldine edition 
and the MSS. of the second 
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If we except the Vatican Fragments’, the manuscripts of 
the Politics are of a late date, later than the text translated 
by the Vetus Interpres, which was itself apparently not 
very early. They are evidently full of the faults which are 
commonly found in manuscripts. The scribes did their 
work mechanically for the most part—often without a 
thought of the meaning of what they were writing—though 
here and there we seem to detect efforts to emend the 
text, especially in the case of puzzling words or passages. 
The manuscripts often incorporate glosses with the text ; 
they often omit whole clauses, especially clauses interven- 
ing between repetitions of the same word ; still oftener they 
omit one or more words; they are often led astray by 
homoeoteleuton; their errors are particularly frequent in 
relation to certain words; they repeat words from the pre- 
ceding line; they are apt to place contiguous words in the 
same case; sometimes they seem to admit two alternative 
readings together into the text—sometimes we notice that 
clauses are transposed. To say that they have these 
defects is, however, only to say that they share the com- 
mon lot of manuscripts. Their lateness has probably 
added to their imperfections. We note, for instance, that 
many of the variations which we observe in them are 
variations in the termination of words”, and these may often 
have arisen from the misreading or miswriting of contrac- 
tions, which were used with increasing frequency after the 
eleventh century. How easily they might thus arise will 
be seen from Gardthausen’s work on Greek Palaeography 


family, so far as these sources 
have been examined for Suse- 
mihl’s editions: I* for the con- 
sent of the Aldine edition and the 
MSS. of the less good variety of 
the second family, subject to the 
same limitation. I need hardly 
explain that the abbreviation ‘ pr.’ 
prefixed to the name of a MS. 
refers to its original state and is 
intended to distinguish an original 
reading from a correction. 
1 See the Preface. 


? See, for instance, the various 
readings in 1271 a 37 (adris I, 
avtov P?, avrod pr. P*, atrois T°), 
1280 a 24 (edevdepin M8, edevdepioe 
II’, €XevOepor. P1—the true reading 
being doubtless eAcvOepia), 1282 a 
27, 1284 b 41, 1286a 25, 1286 b 24, 
33, 1287 b. B0,ur2sdiaez3) 202) 
36, 1207.4 1; and see Sus?) p. xi, 
note 21. Not many pages, how- 
ever, of Susemihl’s apparatus cri- 
ticus are free from instances of 
error in terminations. 
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(p. 246), where we find the remark that the same contrac- 
tion may be used to represent Oedrytos, Oedrntt, Oedrnta, 
while another represents méArs, rodds, méAEuos, ToAEuLOS, 
ToAirns, and even wodurefa (though the last word is more 
usually represented by a different contraction), and that a 
single contraction may be employed to express Sd)\Xovtos, 
BaddAovr, BadAovra, BddAovtes, BdAAOvTAS. 

Occasionally all the manuscripts, in addition to the text 
used by the Vetus Interpres, offer a reading almost or 
quite certainly wrong1, but they seem on the whole to 
preserve with considerable fidelity the idiosyncrasies of 
Aristotle’s peculiar and highly characteristic style. In a 
large number of passages earlier critics have condemned 
readings which a closer and more sympathetic study of 
Aristotle’s use of language has proved to be undoubtedly 
correct”. Often and often the manuscripts have retained 
little idiosyncrasies of style, which less mechanical copyists, 
or copyists more ready to insist on the ordinary rules of 
Greek writing, might well have smoothed away. Peculi- 
arities in the order of words*, occasional omissions of a 
word or words‘, constructiones ad sensum®, carelessnesses ° 


SDs Ty Os 1, Wea» Gf, IIT 
(except perhaps pr. P*) have 
émicxeyry (instead of emioxnw) : 
in 3. 3. 1276b 9, TI have Ae- 
younev for Aéyouey: in 3. 8. 1279b 
28, mpocayopevor OF mpowayopevet, 
one or other of which appears in 
I'Il, must be wrong: in 3. 15. 
1286a 9-10, Soxel .. . of voor TTL: 
in 3. 16. 1287a 29, PI seem to be 
wrong, and the Vossian codex of 
Julian alone right. Cases in which 
all the MSS. are wrong and I 
alone is right also occur: see for 
example the passages referred to 
above, p. xlvili, note 2. 

2 Those who do not happen to 
be acquainted with the second of 
Vahlen’s Aristotelische Aufsatze 
will thank me for referring to it in 
illustration of this remark. 

8 E.g. 1.6. 1255 b 2, 9 dé puows 
BovXerat pev TovTO Trotety TrohAdkts, 
ov peévror Suvarar (So III, except 


that M§ P! place rodro after roveiy) : 
7 (5). 9. 1309b 27, rédos 8 ovtas 
ote pnd piva mounoer paiver ba : 
7 (5). 10. 131la 23, Tas avras 
apxas det vowivew mepl Te TAS TON 
elas etvat Tov peraBoray kal rept 
Tas povapxtas (except that T M® 
erroneously place rév peraBoddv 
before avras) : 8 (6). 6. 1320b 33, 
ra pev ed copata Svakelpseva mpos 
dylevay: 4 (7): I. 1323 b 4, rept de 
thy €&@ KtioWw Tay dyabay peTpia- 
Covow. 

* E.g. of méds and its parts (see 
explanatory note on 1266b 1): of 
dpetny, 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 15 and 1. 
13. 1260a 24: of ¢yovow, 6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 27: of mpos rv Wuyny, 5 (8). 
5. 1340b 17: of peréxe, 6 @y, 6 
1292 b 36. 

° E.g. 7 (5). 10. 131k a 33, THs 
& ‘WBpeas ovons Todvpepovs, € €KAoTOV 
avt@v alttov yiverat THs Opyns, 
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or roughnesses! of style, and even positively bad writing” 
are faithfully reproduced’*. 

We have seen, however, that the complete MSS. fall into 
two families, and here the question arises—what is the 
origin and the extent of the distinction between them? 
We know that in parts of the de Anima and of some other 
writings of Aristotle two texts exist, which have been 
thought by some to represent two separate issues or editions, 
both from the hand of Aristotle, while others have held 
one of the texts to be a réchauffé due, not to Aristotle, but 
to some expositor who has rewritten the original with 
slight alterations in the language, not often affecting the 
meaning. Has the distinction between the two families of 
manuscripts in the case of the Politics originated in either 
of these ways? The question is an important one, for if 
the distinction between them had this origin, it would 
obviously be altogether improper to blend the readings of 
the two families together and to form a composite text out 
of them, as all editors have hitherto sought to do. There 
is no doubt that the differences existing between the 
two families are in part of a similar nature to those 
which exist between the two texts of the second book 
of the de Anima. As in the de Anima, so in the Poli- 
tics, we note variations in the order of words, variations 
in the use of the article, variations in particles and the like. 
But these variations are far less frequent in the Politics 
than in the portions of the second book of the de Anima 
in which a second text exists. In one or two places of 
the de Anima, again, we trace some slight divergence of 


yap ws el Tis madw eis TovatwTEpos * Some of their mistakes seem 


adndvrav eoti, Sndov éte K.t.A.: 8 
(6). 5. 1319 b 33, €are 8 épyor rod 
vopobérou Kal tov Bovdomevov ouv- 
tordvat Twa TovavTyy moditElav ov Td 
KatagTHoat peyiorov Epyov ovde pd- 
vov, GAN brews odtnrat waddov. 

1 E.g. 2. 6. 1264b 39-40 (cp. 
de Gen. An. 2. 7.746b 7-9): I. 10. 
1258 a 24. 

oH 210)(4) 8.01293,h 26-71 


to be due to their ultimate deriva- 
tion from an archetype in which 
words were neither separated nor 
accentuated: thus we have 7 5) 
instead of #5n in 1252b 28, apio- 
tapxeiv instead of dpior’ dpyew in 
1273 b 5, dAN’ vd’ €orey instead of 
a@\Xov & eoriv in 1254a 15, Xapnre 
57 instead of Xapnridn in 1258 b 
40, 
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meaning’, and this we hardly find in the Politics. And 
then again, we note that variations in the order of words 
occur even within the first family, the order followed by 
M* P? being often, different from that followed by I, which 
is in these cases commonly the same as that of the second 
family. It seems, therefore, hardly necessary to have re- 
course to the supposition of a double text to account for 
variations of order*. The same thing may be said as to 
variations in the use of the article and others of the same 
kind. Besides, many of the differences between the read- 
ings of the two families are of a sort which is not equally 
conspicuous in the two texts of the de Anima. One 
family uses one form of a word, the other another: 
the first has éyoronrtixy, the second dworouiky: the first 
commonly uses the form povdpyns, the second pévapyos®, 
and so forth. The second family occasionally avoids hiatus 
where the first does not. Differences of this kind are 
probably due to grammarian revisers of the text; and 
if this is so, it seems probable that the differences which 
might be ascribed to a duality of text have also originated 
in the same way. Many of the differences, again, between 
the text of II? and II? appear to be due to a misreading of 
contractions, or to omissions on the part of one set of manu- 
scripts or the other (most often of II), or to other accidental 
causes. It does not seem likely that the contrast of the 
two families runs back (at all events in its present pro- 
portions) to anything like so early a date as do the two 


arise, and, if they arose in an 


pel oink de An. 2.) 9.) 42a 9; 
archetype, how widely they might 


where the received text has—atruov 


© bre tnv aicOnow ravtny odk éxopev 
axpi8n, adda yxelpw Today (oar, 
and the second text—airvov & dre 
ovk €xopev akpiBn TavTny THY atoOn- 
ou, GAA xXElpioTa GopaTat dyOpwros 
Tey (oor. 

2 MS here and there has an order 
of its own (e.g. in 1267 b 4o). It 
is easy to see from Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus ON 1271a 25, 
36 (Sus.', pp. 127, 128), how easily 
these changes of order might 


be diffused. 

* «The dependent compounds of 
the stem dpxo end in Attic not in 
-apxns, but throughout in -apyos 
(yupvaciapxos, Snwapxos, trmapxos, 
Tpinpapxos, etc.) : still in an Attic 
inscription of B.C. 324 we find 
certain finance officials of the 
deme Athmone named pepdpxar’ 
(Meisterhans, Grammatik der at- 
tischen Inschriften, pp. 53-54). 
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texts of portions of the de Anima. Both families agree in 
the order in which they arrange the books. In both, the 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book are little better than 
a chaos. This last defect, it is true, may have existed in 
the work as Aristotle left it. All the manuscripts, and the 
vetus versio also, have the obvious blunder ézioxeyw in 2. 
12.1274b 7: all read éx d€ Tod rerdprov Ty TeTdprov in 2. 6. 
1266a 18. The text of the Vatican Fragments is a mixed 
text, and may possibly belong to a time prior to the rise 
of a marked contrast between the two families. 

It would seem, then, that both families of manuscripts 
may safely be used in the construction of a text of the 
Politics. No editor, in fact, has attempted to base his 
text on one family only and dispensed altogether with the 
aid of the other. Bekker mainly relies on the second 
family, but he has adopted several readings from the Vetus 
Interpres: Susemihl bases his text in the main on the 
first family, and especially on T, but he frequently adopts 
readings from the second’. Editors of the Politics seem 
to have no option but to make their text more or less a 
composite text. Ours must be based partly on the first 
family of manuscripts, partly on the better variety of the 
second: occasionally perhaps it may be necessary to take 
a reading from the less good variety of the second. The 
question whether in a given passage we are to follow the 
reading given by the first family or the second, which is 
often a difficult one, must be decided partly by the proba- 


1 E.g. in the following passages 
of the First and Second Books: 
T2552 5, L250) by 2.91200 a 930, 
12024. 30, 120472 Ty 204 1b) 3, 
1265 a 30, 35 (xpyow), 1265 b 4, 
21, 1266a 20, 23, 1267 b 40, 1270 
220) 20 ae ey eae peal oro ear Os 
1273b 3. It may be added that 
Susemihl recognizes in his third 
edition (praef. p. xvi), how prone 
the MSS. of the first family are 
to omit words, and how little 
they are to be depended on in 
cases of omission; hence we find 
him in this edition accepting from 


the second family not a few words 
which he had previously elimi- 
nated in reliance on the authority 
of the first family, and generally 
showing an increased confidence 
in the second family, though he 
still prefers the first. Instances 
of this will be found in the fol- 
lowing passages of the first two 
books, as they stand in Suse- 
mihl’s third edition—1253a 25, 
1257 bi24-sieGoiben 7 mleotsarze. 
1263 b 1, 6, 1264a 16, 1268 a 26, 
1270 a 25, 34, 1273 a 9, b 2, 27, 
1274b 8, 
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bilities of the particular case, partly in reference to the 
known tendencies of either family. 

The manuscripts of the second family, for instance, as 
has been said, avoid Aiatws more frequently than those of 
the first *: here in all probability the less polished version 
is the more genuine. In matters of spelling, again, the 
first family has perhaps occasionally preserved peculiarities 
which the second has smoothed away (e.g. the form ovp- 
gvijvat in 1262 b 13, which is all the more likely to be cor- 
rect because it is found in K® in Eth. Nic. 7. 5.1147 a 22)”. 
When the first family unanimously places words in one 
order which the second places in another, the order given 
by the first family is sometimes to my mind more unstudied 
and more Aristotelian than that given by the second®. But 
in graver matters at any rate the advantage seems to me 
to rest with the second family *. In some cases falling under 
this head, no doubt, the readings of the first family may 
well deserve our preference. Thusin 2. 11. 1273 a 41, IT 
give us ravrnv ody oldy Te BeBalws apioroxparetcbat tiv ToAL- 
recay, and II” the softened and probably less genuine reading 
TavTny odx oldy 7 elvat BeBatws apiotoKparikyy Toditelay: and 
in 2. I. 1260 b 28 ris II* seems preferable on similar grounds 
to 7), which is the reading of the manuscripts of the second 
family. So again in 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 13 I’ have preserved 


spelling we get no assistance from 


118, TH TOBA I) TIC TOBE Bb iii, 
the Vetus Interpres, and are de- 


b5, 21: 1256a 33,b18:1258a 31: 


1259b7:: 1261 b 17, 32: 1263 a 
28: 1264 a 37, 38, etc. In these 
passages, however, the elisions by 
which Azatus is avoided are of 
a trivial and obvious kind: serious 
cases of Azatus are commonly left 
untouched in both families alike. 
2 It is not, however, always the 
case that the spelling of II’ is to 
be preferred. For instance, the 
form @udirva (Il) seems preferable 
to vAirva (II')—see critical note 
on 1271a 27. It is hardly likely 
that in matters of spelling com- 
plete reliance can safely be placed 
on eitherfamily. It should be noted 
that in questions as to Azatus and 
commonly also in questions of 


pendent on M8 P}, so far as the 
first family is concerned. 

eekieorines (8). 2.0337 b2our. 
have 6 6€ atvré TovTo mpatrwy Tok- 
Adkes Ov? GAXovs Onrikdy Kal Sovdckov 
ay Sd€eve mpdrrew (where modAdkis 
is to be taken with dv dd&eve— 
compare the similar displacement 
of wodAdkes in I. 6. 1255 b 3), while 
II? place modAaxis after dv’ addous 
(and also dy after ddé&evev), thus 
arranging the words in a more 
regular and logical, but probably 
less genuine, order. 

* The Vatican Fragments agree 
far more often with the second 
family than with the first. See 
the Preface. 
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the true reading veveyjoda (I? almost without exception 
have peutyjoda), and in 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 2 dmedatvew II? 
seems to be undoubtedly wrong. But on the whole it ap- 
pears to me that II? less often transmute a puzzling reading 
into an easier one than II’. Thus, for example, in 


I. 2. 1252 b 15, 6poxamous, the reading of most MSS. of the 
second family, is better than dpoxdvous, I’ P* Ls. 

. 4. 1253 b 24, rev oikovopixav, the reading of almost all the 
MSS. of the second family, is better than r@ oikovoyixo, the 
reading of the first. 

. 9. 1257 b 24, I* seem to be wrong in omitting otros. 

. II. 1258 b 27, M1’ have corrected rtpirov into réraprov wrongly, 
though not unnaturally. 

2. 2, 1261 b 7, ovre II’ is probably more genuine than od TI. 

2. 7. 12647 a 40, Il’ omit the second dy, though the repetition of 

ay is probably right. 

2. 8. 1268b 12, U1? retain the singular but quite Aristotelian 
(Bon. Ind. 454 a 20 sq.) displacement of per, of which indeed 
there are many traces in the MSS. of the Latin Translation. 

21, 1? add #y probably rightly. 

1269 a 18, Vet. Int. has guz mufaverit, and may perbaps have 
found 6 added in his text before xuwjoas, where MS Pt add tis : 
Il’ are probably right in reading simply xwoas. 

2.9. 1270 a 34, I’ omit an awkward but idiomatic pev. 

3. 12. 1282 b 15, S€ I’ is more probably Aristotelian than 6) 1’. 
3. 14. 1285 b 12, P* and (on second thoughts) P® give émavdraots : 
Ms P' and possibly © (Vet. Int. e/evatio) wrongly éravacraats. 

6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5, the difficult word etoiy (‘ takes office’) becomes 
ets et in I MS pr. Pt. 

6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3, 1 rightly omit cai before edmopias. 

6 (4). 12. 1296 b 33, an idiomatic € is omitted by m1’, but pre- 
served by I’. 

6 (4). 16, 1300 b 30, mavri Il? seems to me to be right, not wa- 


= fh 


povre I. 

8 (6). 8. 1322 b 14, elopopdy I? is undoubtedly correct, though 
r Ms P* substitute the commoner word édopeiav. 

4 (7). 1. 1323 b 9, the idiomatic use of airéy is probably correct, 
but © Ms P* omit the word. 

4 (7). 12. 1331 b 5, rv Wl? is probably right, though its omission 
by T Ms pr. P? makes the passage easier. This omission, 
however, may well be accidental, as rj is followed by ra», 
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5 (8). 5. 1339 a 29, Te mao 1?, where the place of re, though 
not that which we should expect, is justified by many parallel 
instances (see Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq.), whereas P! reads ye 
and Ms omits re, and possibly r also, but of this we cannot be 
certain, for the Vet. Int. seldom renders re. 

5 (8). 6. 1341 a 13, al, which I add, is probably right, though 
not easy to interpret. 

5 (8). 6. 1341 b 1, I wrongly substitute ZayBo for capPixat. 


The manuscripts of the first family seem also, I think, to 
admit glosses into the text more frequently than the better 
ones of the second (see, for instance, Susemihl’s apparatus 
ertiicus On I. 8. 1256 b 26: 2.6.1265 a 21,22: 2.7. 1266a 
27 2 tIO MOTE DigOeee sete 7 a 292-3. 10.01281 a 28, 
where ozovdaia, which is probably a gloss, takes in I’ the 
place of dca). Clearly, again, as Dittenberger has 
remarked", and Susemihl has now fully recognized (Sus.* 
p. xvi), these manuscripts are apt to omit words, probably 
because their archetype was somewhat carelessly written ?. 
Take the following instances from the Third Book :— 

1275 a 11, Il’ om. kat yap radra rovtos trapyer: 28,1 MS pr. Pt 

om. kalroc—dpyjs: 1276a 4, M8 P!, and possibly I, om. rijs: 
b 3, Ms P?, and possibly Tr, om. dv: 36, © M8 pr. P* om. dana: 
1277 a 20, I1' om. dpery after ) adr): 24,0 M8 pr. P* om. icos: 
1278 b 2, om. ek ray eipnuevov : 20, OM. ovK EAaTTOv: 1279 a 2, 
IZ om. éva, though Ms P! move efva to its place: 34, M® P}, 
and possibly T, om. réy in ry &€ rv ddtyov: b 15, Hom. re: 
1280 b 1, Ms P4, and possibly r, om. rod: 5, © M8 pr. P* om. 
moNtekns: 1282a 7, Wt om. kcal: 17, om. 7 before Bedriovs: 
40, Ms P*, and probably I, om. 76 before rovrwv: 1283 a 10, 
I om. «ai, and in the next line in sa@cav duodrnr LT MS pr. 
P omit the second of the two syllables av, making duaédrn7’ 
into iodrnr’ or iodrnra: 17, MS P}, and possibly T, om. 7’: 32, 


1 Gott. gel. Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, 
p- 1359. If we examine the dis- 
crepancies between II' and II’ in 
the first two books of the Politics, 
we shall find that in a large pro- 
portion of cases they arise from 
the omission of words in II’. 

2 Omissions also occur in II’, 
and some of them are on a more 


extensive scale than those of I 
(see, for example, 1307 b 32-34, 
1334 a 37-38, 1336 b 18, 1337 b 
16-19, 34-35), but they fortunately 
occur less frequently, and they 
give rise to no critical doubts. 
They are often obviously due to 
homoeoteleuton. 
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Ms P}, and possibly Tr, om. ra: b 2, I’ om. me: 1284b 11, 
om. re (perhaps rightly): 1285 a 6, Ms P*, and possibly I, 
om. rods: 1286 b 31, Hl om. kat before xara: 1287 a 16, om. 
rolvuy: 25, T om. émirndes maidevoas, M® P* om. satdevoas: 
b 38, © Ms pr. P* om. kai GAdo Baorixiy: 1288 a 6, I’ om. 
én: 16, OM. Twa: 29, OM, Todiroy (as they omit otros in 
1287 b 24 and otro in 1273 4 9). 


In his third edition, Susemihl adopts the reading of the 
first family in only four of the passages which I have just 
cited. <A similar array of passages might be adduced from 
the Sixth Book, and a somewhat shorter one from the First 
and Second. I am far from saying that in every one of 
these passages the sin of omission can be positively brought 
home to IJ}—on the contrary, in more than one of them it 
is not clear whether IT! omit or 1? add—but I am inclined 
to think, as Susemihl now thinks (Sus.’ p. xvi), that Il? 
add a good deal less often than II? omit. At all events, it 
is evident that omissions in II’ must be carefully scrutinized 
before we can safely accept them. 

It has already been said that most of the discrepancies 
between II! and Ii? seem to be due to errors of trans- 
cription or to have originated in some other easily intelli- 
gible way; but there is a certain percentage of which this 
cannot be said. In the First and Second Books the follow- 
ing variations may be cited under this head :— 

I. 7. 1255 b 26, rotrwy I’ is replaced by rév rovovrey in T*. 
2.1. 1260b 28, ris I’, 4 I. 

2. 8. 1267 b 26, xduns T MS pr. P?, koopo modvredet II’. 

2. 9. 1269 b 21, rowtros éorw II’ (so accentuated in Ms P*) 


UO > 


pavepds €att rovovros wy IT’, 
(Cp. 1269 b 26, where © Ms pr. P! om. ¢davepas.) 
E, 2. 10. 1271 b 28, xpares T MS pr. P! (all other MSS. Averiov). 
F, 2, 11. 12734 41, ravrny ody oidy te BeBaiws dpiorokpareioba 
Ti woduretav II’: ravtnv ovx oidy 7 civar BeBaiws dpioroKpariKiy 


moXeretay I, 


In E there can be little doubt that a gloss explanatory 
of Adktiow has taken the place of this word in I Ms pr. P}. 
Of B and F something has already been said. A, C, D 
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remain, and these are less easy to classify or account for, 
but it is noticeable that in all these three passages IT! 
abbreviate, just as elsewhere they omit. 

So far we have been considering cases in which II! and 
Il? are at issue’, and these are the most difficult and per- 
plexing with which we have to deal. It often happens, 
however, that the three texts of the first family—three, if 
we include the original of the vetws versio—do not agree. 
M* and P?, and also I and M§, often stand apart by them- 
selves, and I and P! occasionally do so%. When Ms P} 
stand alone, we usually find that T agrees with the second 
family, and the same thing may be said of P! whenT Ms’ 
stand alone. Against the union of I IM? not much weight 
commonly attaches, as it seems to me, to that of Ms P}, 
and I M§ have also, I think, little weight when matched 
against P? IT?, 

The following passages from the Second Book will illus- 
trate this in reference to M®* P!, though some of the read- 
ings referred to are far better than others, and I would not 
pronounce positively against all :— 

1260b 32, Ms P?om.r: 126146, M8 P! ev rj WAdrevos rodureta: 

the other MSS. have ey rij wodreia 77 (Some rod) Adrovos: 17, 
Ms P? od for ovdé wrongly: 1261 b 25, M8 P? om. rois in rais 
yuvaEl Kat trois réxvors: 28, MS P! om. ris: 1262a 35, MS pr. 
Pt om. «iva: 1262b 6, Ms P* om. odrws wrongly: 7, Ms P* 
om. re: 1263 b 32, M8 pr. P? gora wrongly: 1264a 1, Ms 
pr. P! exowaynoe wrongly: 1264 b 20, M8 pr. P? éomep wrongly: 
39, Ms P? om. Adyos: 1265 a 18, M8 P? py for pndev wrongly: 
36, Ms P! add pev after mpdws: 1265 b 27, M8 P* place pev 
not after BovAera like the rest, but after éAy, not probably 
rightly: 1266b 28, Ms P? ragéec instead of réfevev: 12682 14, 


1It is possible that the con- 
trast of the two families of MSS. 
would be less strongly marked, if 
we possessed a larger number of 
good MSS. of the Politics. We 
might probably in that case pos- 
sess MSS. occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the two. 
This hardly any of our MSS. can 
be said to do. [My surmise has 


Obs 1A 


been verified by the discovery of 
the Vatican Fragments. | 

2We find T and P! standing 
together alone far less often than 
T and M8, or M8 and P’. The 
remarks in the text were written 
before I became acquainted with 
Susemihl’s third edition, in which 
I find that they are to some extent 
anticipated. 
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MS pr. P! om. kai evrxdv : 37, M8 P? yeopyeiv wrongly: 1268b 

23, M8 P! yevéoOa for yiveoOa: 1269 a 18, Ms P* add ms before 

xwnoas (wrongly, I think): 1269b 28, Ms P* mpares in place 

of mparos: 32, MS P* di@xyro wrongly for diekeiro: 12704 T, 

MS pr. P? om. ris oixetas wrongly : 8, M8 P* ywouévay wrongly 

for yevouevov: 17, Ms P! om. Alay before otclav: rév M8, trav Pt 

wrongly for rots: 26, M8 P! om. 7 before cat wrongly: 1270 

b 2, Ms P! om. rovs modiras wrongly: 8, Ms P! om. éoriv: 26, 

Ms P? #5y wrongly for ge: 1271416, M8 P om. dy wrongly: 

1271 b 22, Ms P* re wrongly for d€: 1272 b 31, M8 P* om. 

éxouvoay (wrongly, as I think), and om. é&v wrongly: 1273 b 25, 

Ms P? xpyrns wrongly for xpyrixjs: 37, M8 P* om. yap wrongly’. 

Changes in the order of words peculiar to M* P? occur 

not unfrequently ; the following instances may be adduced 
from the Second Book :— 


1200 b 41,1261 bz 1 2609a022, birO, 47, 4264.0 9, 1200 birne 
1207 38. 1268 a 30, F241 a 36, b y, r2a%2 bis4, 


It would be rash to alter the order of words on the au- 
thority of these two manuscripts unsupported by others. 

As to the readings peculiar to T M’, not many of them, 
I think, possess merit. Take the following list from the 
Second Book :— 


1261a 21,1 Ms om. kai before duvarés (wrongly, I think): 33, 
r MS read 6€ for yap wrongly: 1264 a 19, T M8 ra@évres (P? I? 
paddyres): bg, T MS etrovbev 8) wrongly for #rovdev 8): 12674 
2, T pr. M8 om. «ai wrongly: 1268 b9,I Ms om. cai wrongly : 
1269a 25, 1 Ms om. xai before kuwnréou: 1270a 12, F MS om. 
éoxey wrongly: b 8, Fr M8 om. att) wrongly: 4271 a 18, © Ms 
om. da: b 7, M8 om. pev: 1272 b 1, FT M8 have dtapepdvrav 
wrongly for dcapOepotvrwy: 1273 a 40, TI MS have modireov 
wrongly for mokkrév: b 4,0 Ms have dv wrongly for dv: 1274 
a 8, © M8 om, ré—Iepuxdjs (homoeoteleuton): 28, © Ms om. 
pavrixny: b 20, TY MS om. yap wrongly?. 


* MS P perhaps diverge rather Books seem to me to be of even 
more frequently from the other less value than in the Second. 
texts in the Second Book than in > The record of these two MSS. 
the First and Third, but the read- is no better in the First, Third, 
ings peculiar to these two MSS. and Sixth Books. 
in the First, Third, and Sixth 
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Readings resting on the authority of only one of the 
manuscripts of the Politics possess, as a rule, but little 
weight. ‘Such readings, remarks Dittenberger (Gotz. gel. 
Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1362), ‘should only be adopted after 
convincing proof, (1) that the reading unanimously given 
by the other MSS. and probably inherited from the arche- 
type is on internal grounds untenable, and (2) that the 
emendation offered by the single MS. in question is the 
easiest, simplest, and most satisfactory that can be offered.’ 
M* is a carelessly written manuscript, and very little im- 
portance can be attached to its unsupported testimony. 
We have already seen that not a few tempting readings 
peculiar to P! are probably conjectural emendations of its 
learned transcriber, and we must beware of attaching too 
much importance to its unsupported testimony!. The 
same thing may be said of P?, and also of P°. 

When, however, we ask what value is to be attached to 
the unsupported testimony of the text followed by the 
Vetus Interpres, we are on more debatable ground. Suse- 
mihl still attaches much importance to it, though, as has 
been said, considerably less in his third edition than in his 
previous ones. But even he accepts only a moderate 
proportion of the many readings which rest on its un- 
supported testimony. Dittenberger unhesitatingly applies 
to I the rule which we have just cited from him. ‘From 
this rule, he says (Gott. gel. Ang. p. 1363), ‘no exception 
should be made even in favour of the translation of William 
of Moerbeke. No doubt it is quite true that it represents 
the best of all the manuscripts of the Politics, but even 
the testimony of the best single manuscript, as it is not the 
sole representative of a family, has from a diplomatic point 
of view no weight whatever in opposition to the concur- 
rence of all other manuscripts of both families.’ 

The question, however, arises, as we have seen, how far 
the translation faithfully reproduces the Greek text (or texts) 


1Its value may be studied in b 13: 1293 a 30: 1294 a 3, 12, 
the following passages from the b 8, 23, 24: 1296 a 16,b 7, Io: 
Sixth Book :—1289 a 10,15,b1: 1297b 16: 1298 a7, 18: 1299 a 
1290 a 1: 1291 b 31: 1292 aI, 30: 1300 @ 3, 5,b 13, 18. 


Cr, 
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used by the translator’. Susemihl recognizes even in his 
first edition that in some matters it is not rigidly faithful to 
its original. ‘Denique, quamvis omnia ad verbum vertere 
soleat Guilelmus, cavendum tamen est, ne, ubicunque paulo 
liberiore ratione utatur, semper aliud quid in eius exemplo 
scriptum fuisse credamus atque in nostris hodie legitur. 
Nam non solum idem vocabulum Graecum non eodem 
semper reddit Latino, verum sunt etiam parvulae voces, 
quas contra codicis sui auctoritatem aut addiderit aut 
omiserit, velut copulam saepissime adiecit, ubi deest in 
exemplaribus Graecis”, praepositionem cum plurium nomi- 
num casibus copulatam ante unumquodque eorum repetere 
solet °*, re et ye particulas plerumque non vertit, in dvd7ep et 
aliis vocabulis cum aep compositis modo hoc wep guidem 
voce exprimit, modo silentio transit. Quae cum ita sint, 
etiam verba quaedam in omnibus aut paene omnibus codi- 
cibus omissa, quae Guilelmi auctoritate fretus Aristoteli 
reddidi, velut 2. 3. 1262a 12 7), 2. 5. 1263a 35 as, b 34 
gorat, 2. 6. 1265a 34 (hv, 3. 3- 1276a 25 témov, 4 (7). 17. 
133747 eivas (cf. 2. 7. 1267 b 18 os, 4 (7). 16. 1335a 30 
xpdéve), in dubium posse vocari,utrum revera in exemplo suo 
invenerit an Latine tantum reddiderit sententia et sermonis 
Latini ratione permotus, eo libentius concedo, quo minus 
aliis locis tale quid factum esse potest negari, velut vix 
I. 9. 1257b 38 rédos post avfmors legisse censendus est, 
quamquam vertit Audus autem augmentatio finis’ (Sus, 
pp. XXxiii-xxxiv). 

This list, however, is far from exhausting the laxities 


1T regret that Busse’s excellent 
dissertation ‘de praesidiis Aris- 
totelis Politica emendandi’ (Ber- 
lin, 1881) did not come to my 
knowledge till some months after 
my remarks on the Vetus Inter- 
pres and my critical notes had 
been written. I find that he has 
anticipated several of the criti- 
cisms which I have ventured to 
make on the thirteenth-century 
translation as an authority for the 
text of the Politics. Perhaps 
however the fact that we have 


independently arrived at many 
similar results on this subject 
may lend some additional weight 
to our common conclusions. 

2 He adds es¢ in the following 
passages of the first two books 
—1253a 16, 1255b 7, 31, 12564 
Phi Wena eee Zyl, ueiivey Ty 
1274b 9: esse in 1260 b 37, 1264a 
9: ervtt in 1263 b 34, 1266 b 27. 

3 See 1258a 1, 1262 b 3, 1269a 
¥0, 127tb 8. So too #é, 12536 
16 (in most MSS.). 
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which the worthy translator permits himself. He omits 
vey without support from any extant manuscript (so far 
as they have been examined) in twelve passages of the 
first two books!, xa? in sixteen ®, 6@ in eight 3, yap in three *, 
av in four®. He fails to render otre in 1253b 38, 7 in 
1253 b 32. He often reads ye (1254a 9,,1266 b 34, 1269b 
g) or d¢ (1268 b 41, 1271 b 15) for re, though sometimes re 
for ye (1254 b 34, 1273 b 7, 1274 15) or for d¢ (1258 a 26), 
and ye for 0@ (1252b 8, 1268b 16). He renders 7 by ef 
in 1252a 13, 1253b 34, 1256a 37, 1258b 19, and kal by 
aut in 1262a 8. He occasionally adds words—czvdtates 
in 1266b 1, sczlicet in 12744 1, eorum in 1258a 5. His 
voices, moods, and tenses often fail to reproduce the 
voices, moods, and tenses of the original. Thus we find 
him substituting the passive for the active®, the active 
for the passive’, the indicative for the subjunctive §, 
the subjunctive for the indicative®, the present for the 


past ’°, the past for the present ™. 


He sometimes, though 


not very often, omits words of some length, or even two 


or three words together ¥. 
accident. 


MARAE) Di, WOES 9/5, WA ey mae 
1259 a 28, 1265a 9, 1266b 3, 1270a 
ADEE 37,02 73a On te 7a a2; 
b 15. The omissions noted in the 
text may be due in part to errors 
committed by copyists of the 
translation, but they appear in all 
Susemihl’s MSS. of it. 

ONDE) a) oy, Wise\ay Hi TI 2) 
(z adds e¢ here), 1259 a 33, b 8, 29, 
1260 a 31, 1262 a 18, 1263 b 34, 
I1264a 15, 1266b 28, 1267b 24, 
1269 a 38, 1270 a 26, 1274 a 25, b 
Wis 

S amas ey Tih No) Gy iaAl oy | oye 
1256b 33, 1262a 38, 1266a II, 
b 2, 1269 a 19. 

41264 a 36, 1268 b 13, 1274 b 
2s 

5 1254b 1, 1256a 4, 12654 30, 
1269b 26. Iam far from saying that 
the Vet. Int. always makes these 
omissions without MS. authority, 
but their frequency makes it pro- 


This is probably the result of 
He usually adheres to the order of ‘the words 


bable that they are largely his 
own. 

Sho nin’ 1256.bedt, 1250 anes, 
1262b 25, 1264 b 14, 1265b 7, 1266 
10) Oy WACH/ BIA SKely lev, MAS 19) Wig, 
1271b 5,1274a 7. Busse makes 
the same remark (p. 25). 

SE oul 202 a) 51205) Delo. 
1266a Il, 1269a 18, 1271 a 22. 

1, ys hil TAO yf 

O13, @ 1k) TARGA BA, WLS 0) Aj, 
1288 b 36. 

10 E.g. in 1265 a 27, 12664 37,b 
3) 7, 27, 1268 b 38, 1269b 16, 1271 b 
AN22 1272 32,01273 Di i 75 Le 7Aca: 
Fn E.g. in 1262 b 6, 1273 b 39. 
2 Tdvrav, 1254b 15, 1261 a 2: 
TH ioe, 1253a 19: ywouevar, 
1257b17: Kat THs Kpyrikyns, 1269a 
29: ¢&@ KeXrav, 1269 b 26: exac-~ 
Tov, I1271a 29: KabéatynKey, 1271 a 
41: avrov, 1274a 27. 
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in the Greek, but not unfrequently he makes slight changes 
in it, which do not probably for the most part correspond to 
anything in the text before him’. Here and there (e.g. in 
1257 a 30-31) these changes are forced on him by the differ- 
ence between Latin and Greek. We must remember that, 
however useful this translation may be to us for textual 
purposes, its author never dreamed of its being thus used. 
He never designed it to serve as a substitute for a manu- 
script. 

In addition to the minute inaccuracies we have been 
noting, blunders in translation often occur, and also ap- 
parently blunders in the decipherment of the Greek text. 
Of the former class of blunders a few specimens have 
already been given; it would be easy to add to their 
number indefinitely. The last chapter of the Second Book 
offers some remarkable examples. It is hardly likely that so 
poor a Greek scholar can have been perfect as a decipherer 
of Greek writing; it is perhaps owing to this, that he 
“renders dvéotios as dvdo.os in 1253 a 5, Tod detvos as Todde 
vids in 1262 a 3, é0édew as pedAew or dpetrew in 1267 a 34, 
aploTny as aperis in 1269 a 32, émixerrar as b7OKeiTaL iN 1271 b 
34, and yépas as yijpas in 1272 a 37, unless indeed we sup- 
pose his Greek text to have been exceptionally defective in 
these passages. We can sometimes account for errors in 
the vetus versio by the supposition that the translator used 
a manuscript in which ambiguous contractions similar to 
those found in M® occasionally occurred, for in one or two 
places where M* has a contraction of this kind we find the 
translator going astray: thus in 1335a 27, where instead of 
aAnO0ov M’ has a contraction which might be taken to stand 
for mA7jO0s, the rendering of the Vet. Int. is maltwm, and in 
1337a 28 under similar circumstances Vet. Int. has zpsorum 
where we expect zswm. Here and there, again, as Busse 
has pointed out (pp. 14-28), the translator would seem 
to have sought to mend defects in his Greek text by con- 
jectures of his own: one of the clearest cases of this is to 


* His plan is, according to sensu cohaereant etiam collocati- 
Busse (p. 13), ‘ea quae forma ac _ one arctius coniungere.’ 
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be found in 4 (7). 14. 1334 a 2 sqq., where the omission of 
some words in the translator’s Greek text (and in M*) makes 
nonsense of the sentence, and he has sought to remedy this 
by rendering ra&n ordinis, as if it were rdfews. So too in 
8 (6). 7. 1321 a 6, finding probably in his text the same 
meaningless fragment of Bavavorxdv (vavorkdv) which appears 
in M®, the translator renders it ~autica to make sense, and 
in 1. 8.1256 a 30 he has mu/tis for the same reason, though 
the reading he found in his text was in all probability the 
blunder zvoAAol. 

It is evident that, however good the manuscript or manu- 
scripts used by the Vetus Interpres may have been!, we 
have only an imperfect reproduction of them in his trans- 
lation. Before, therefore, we can accept a reading which 
rests on its unsupported authority, we must in the first 
place make sure that he has manuscript authority for it, 
and that it has not originated in some error or inaccuracy 
or conjecture of his own. It is only of a certain number 
of the readings peculiar to the Vetus Interpres that we 
can assert this with confidence. The following are instances 
of readings too remarkable to have originated with the 
translator :-— 


2, I. 1260b 41, eis 6 ris in place of todrns I. 
2.7. 1266b 2, & Hon. 

3. 12. 1283 a 7, trepexes. 

4 (7). 17. 1336. 6, eiodyew, 


I. 2, 1253 a 17, merewois for merrois. 


In the first four of these passages I am inclined to think 
that the translator’s Greek text preserved the true reading. 
In the fifth he may probably have translated a marginal 


1They seem to have suffered 
from the incorporation of glosses 
with the text (e.g. in 1254 b 1, 
gavdws appears to be a gloss, pox- 
@npas the true reading: glosses 
have found their way into the 
Greek text followed by the Vet. 
Int. in 1259 b 14 and 1287 a 10; 


and in 1291 b 29, dpova, which is 
probably a gloss intended to ex- 
plain ra rovrows Aeydpeva Kata THY 
avtiy Siapopav, has been added to 
these words). We must also credit 
the text followed by the Vet. Int. 
with the many erroneous readings 
common to it with M8. 
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correction, for the correction 7ereiwois appears in the margin 
of more than one extant manuscript. 


So far as to varieties of reading; but manuscripts are 
liable to still graver defects—to interpolation, chasms in 
the text, displacement of words, clauses, and paragraphs, 
and the like. In the text of Aristotle’s treatise de Genera- 
tione Animalium, for instance, a chasm is thought to be 
traceable in 2. 1. 735a 11 (after ewpodvros)', and whole 
paragraphs in more cases than one seem to be out of 
their true place?.. How has it fared with the Politics in 
respect of these matters? 

As to interpolation, I have elsewhere pointed to more 
than one passage in which it may reasonably be suspected. 
Susemihl, as is well known, holds that chasms in the text of 
the Politics occur not unfrequently, and that in many cases 
the transposition of clauses and paragraphs is called for. 
There would be nothing surprising in this. We occasionally 
find sentences obviously displaced in manuscripts of the 
Politics*, and here and there we seem to trace a minute 
but indubitable chasm (there is a chasm of this kind in 
the better manuscripts in 1285 a 19). The question is one 
on which I would rather not express a definitive opinion, 
till I have completed my commentary, but so far as I can 
judge at present, I doubt whether Susemihl has made out 
his case. Problems of this kind, however, are best dis- 
cussed in notes on the particular passages in reference to 
which they arise. 

The question whether double versions occur is also an 
interesting one. This, again, is one for discussion in detail. 
I will only say that they need to be very clearly estab- 
lished, and that I am inclined to doubt whether they are 
really traceable in many of the cases in which they have 
been supposed to be so. The double inquiry into the cause 


*So think Aubert and Wim- 30: 2. 3. 737 a 34-737 b 7 (Au- 
mer: see their edition of the de bert and Wimmer, pp. 98, 152). 
Gen. An.,, p. 140. SE..g.in 0264 boy 1267 ba 1S, 

"De Gen. An. 1. 19.726 b 24-1290 a 32. 
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of the existence of a multiplicity of constitutions contained 
in the first four chapters of the Sixth Book is, however, 
certainly suspicious’, and, as I have said elsewhere, these 
four chapters are in a condition the origin of which it is 
difficult to penetrate. 

But here we find ourselves in face of those broader pro- 
blems in relation to the state of the text of the Politics, as 
to which something has already been said. 


1 Attention has been called to this both by Susemihl and by Mr. 
J. C. Wilson. 
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20 cKenTéov, ov xaderrov O& Kal TO byw Oewphoat Kal Ex 

TOV ylwopévoy Katapabeiv. TO yap apxev Kai apxecbat 
> Z ~ > Pe, tAAG at “A 4 = 2 A 
od povov Tav avayKkaiwy adAd Kal Tov ovpdepdvT@v Eari, 
si ? 50 ? lod 4 7 \ X 2 \ i 
kal evOds ex yeveris évia OvéaTnke TH pev emt Td apyecOar 
’ 
Ta © emt rd dpxew, Kal efdn moddd Kal dpxdvT@y Kai 
b) tad 2 4 \ Sie 7 ( > x ¢ ~ ¢ 

25 dpxopuévoy éotiv, kal det BedXtlov ) apx7n 7) Tov BedATLOVOY 
p) 2 a 5) , 4 eee x 4 > , 
dpxopévev, otov avOpérrov 7} Onpiov' 74 yap azrorehovpevov 
> Xx lan va 7 a4 ce \ x \ » 
dts tov Bedti6vev Bédriov Epyov, drov d& 7d pev apyxet 

\ ’ »” ’ va - yy ed XX > ed 
70 6’ dpxerat, éori Tt TovTwY Epyov. boa yap EK TdELovaY 
ouvéoTnke Kal yiverat &v TL Koloy, €iTE EK TUVEX@Y EITE EK 
} / > vA > 7 ‘\ » \ 7 J f 
30 Oinpnpévor, ev dracw éudaiverar Td apxov Kai 7d apxé- 
a? a a 
pevoy, kal todr €k tis amdons pioews evuTTdpye Tots 

> 7 \ \ BI ve) ‘\ 2? ~ 2 ia 
eprpvyxoiss Kal yap ev Tols pt) pEeTEXOVTL (wns EoT TIS 
2 U4 A £ 7 3 \ ~ x x 2 a 
apxy, olov appovias, adAdA Tadra pev iows eEwrepikoré- 
2 ‘ la X\ X\ Lal ~ sd 2 ~ 
pas €orl oxérews, TO 0& (Gov mpOTov auvéoTnKeEv EK Wuyx7s 

a ’ 

35 Kal odparos, av TO pev dpxov eat dice 7d 8 apyxé- 
pevov. Set d& okoreiv &y Tols Kata pio Exovot padXov 
TO pvoet, kal pr ev Tots SepOappévors. 81d Kali Tov Bér- 

é 7 ‘ \ a ‘ bY ‘ a 
tTiota Slakeiwevoy Kal KaT& o@ma Kal KaTd Wuyi dv- 
60 bewpnréov, év-& todro Sho» Trav yd Bonnaire 
potov Oewpntéov, év & TodTo OHAov Tév yap poyxOnpav 7} 


1254 b poxOnpas éxdvrwy ddbgevev av apyeww ToAdAEKIS TO Spa 
Ths Apuxns dia 7d hatrAws Kal mapa dbow eye. ore 
? ae a 7 can 3 lon 
& odv, domep A€yomev, mpdrov ev (dw Oewphoar Kal de- 
X\ \ 


omoTiKhy apxiv Kal moXTLiKHY: 1) wey yap Wuxh Tod oé- 
Y fo lon 
5 patos dpxet Seororixyy apxyv, 6 d& vods THS dpéEews tro- 
\ am 
Aurikiy Kal Bacirikyy ev ois gavepdv éotiv bTt Kata gv- 


\ lal lo 
giv Kat cuudépov Td apxecOar TH odpare Td THs wWo- 


Ls) 


or 
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X7s Kal TO TabynTLKG popio bd Tob vod Kal Tod popiov Tod 
la 4 pats} ~ 
Aoyov ExovTos, 76 8 e€ icov 7 dvdradw BraBepdy maou. 
7 mddw év avOpémm kal Tols dddols (Hols doatTws: Td 10 
\ \ g Loe) 9 bag 
Hev yap tuepa Taév adypiov BedrTio tiv dvow, TodTos Oé 
A , ” CE met ety ee 7 ie x 
maot BedAtiov apxeoOa im avOpdmov: Tuyydver yap co- 
Tnplas obras. ert dé TO appev mpds 7d OHAV PUoet TS pev 
La SS oe ~~ Ss X 54 \ X > De \ 
Kpeitrov TO O& xElpov, TO pev apxov 7d Se dpydpevoy. Tov 
avtov d& tpdémov dvayKaiov eivat kal én révTov avOpe- 15 
fed X\ io ~ ~ a ‘\ (6 
8 mov. dcot péev ovv TocobTov dtecTaow doov Wuyi) cdépatos 
kai dvOpwrros Onpiov (didkevtat d€ Tobrov Tdv Tpédmov, dcwv 
éativ epyov 7) TOU odparos xphols, Kal Toor’ éor ada adrov 
BérrioTov), obror pév elor Pboe Joddor, ois BéAribv eat 
9 dpxecOar tavrnv tiv apxiy, eimep Kal Tots eipnpévois. oTL 20 
yap pice dobdos 6 Suvdpevos dddov civar (did Kai &ddov 
é€ativ) kal 6 Kotvevaey A6you ToTobTOY Goov aicOdverbat adré 
Hy exe" Ta yap GrrAa (Ga od Aébyou aicbavdpmeva, aA 
Fe ¢ a See , \ 2 7 
Tabnuacw wmnpeTel. Kal } xpeia O& mapaddAdTre piKpor 
al lan 7 , 
} yap mpos TavayKaia TO ochpatt PBondeva yiverat map 25 
2 ~ La ~ Le »\ A La ¢€ 7, F. 
dugotv, mapd te Tv SovAwv Kal Tapa TGV hpepwov (wor. 
10 BovrAcrar pev ody % gtois Kal Ta odpata dLadpépovTa 
z . A ) 2 5 a , \ x ) \ 
moveiy Ta Tov éAevOépwv Kal Tav dovrwy, Ta pev LoxUpa 
A is > ‘4 Lon \ So bd 6a \ > w 
mpos tiv dvayKaiay xphow, Ta O op0a Kal dxpnora pos 
Tas Toladvras épyacias, GAG yphoiua mpos TodTLKOY 30 
Biov (otros St kai yiverar Sinpnpévos cis TE THY TodELLKIY 
‘\ 
xpelav kal tiv cipnvixhv), cvpBaiver dé moddAdKis Kal Tov- 
vavtiov, Tovs piv Ta chpaTa exe EdXevOEpwv Tods dE Tas 
? 2 \ ns , ¢ > a Z 8 , 
wuyxds eel TobTd ye pavepdv, ds el TocobTOY yévowwTO O1d- 
gopot Td copa pévov bcov ai raév Oedv Eikdves, ToVS Umo- 35 
Aerropévous waves paiey dv a£lous eivat Tovrors dovdAcvely. 
~ “~ ? 
11 «ef 8’ émt rod cépatos Totr adnOés, odd SiKatdrepoy emt 
lod ~ ? , ~ 
rhs Wuyxis TodTo Siwpicbar ard’ ovx Spoiws padiov ideiy 
, ~ loa v2 * Q a ? ee \ 
TO TE THS Wuxys KadAAOS Kal TO TOU DwpaTOS. OTL peV 


J ~ 
rotvuy «iat ptoer tives of pev ededOEpor of dE dodAOL, Ha- 1255 a 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


30 
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bi © 
vepov, ois Kal ovppéper 7d Sovrederv Kai Oikady ear 


a 
drt 8& Kal of tavavtia gdoKovTes TpbTov TVA EyoucLY 
~ a “A A 
dpOads, od yademov idetv diyds yap éyerar 7d dovdredery 
a ~ ¥ 
kal 6 OoddAos: ott yap Tis Kal KaT& vopov dovdos Kat 
<2 x \ 
SovrAetwv: 6 yap vopos dpodroyla tis early, ev @ Ta KATA 
~ — ~ \ 
moXEpov Kpatovpeva TaV KpaTovyTav eival dacw. TodTo dO} 
col ~ sl 
70 Oikatov mroAAol TGv ev Tots vopmols Sotrep pyTopa ypa- 
~ 4 
povrat mapavopuwv, os Sevov ef Tod Bidcacba dvvapéevov 
\ \ + 7 x - ‘ , fe 
kal kata Ovvapiy Kpeitrovos éctat dovAov Kal apxopevov 
To Biacbév’ Kal Tois pev otrm SoKxet Tots O& Exeivws, Kal 
~ A = ee. 
Tov copov. aitiov O& TatvrTns THS audioPynTHcEws, Kal O 
~) \ 7, 2 a e Sr X 3 X 
ToLel TOUS AOVoUS ETAAAATTELY, OTL TPOTTOY TLIVAa ApETI TUY- 
dvovaa xopnylas Kal BidfecOar dtvatar pddiocTa, Kal 
3 
y+ SN AY ~ > t ~ > ~ 7 eo -~ 
eat dei TO Kpatoby év brepoxH ayabod tivds, Gore oKeiv 
ye EY 3 ~ oy ‘ 7 b X ‘ ~ } Ya ya 
pr) dvev adperas elvat tiv Biav, dAXd Tepi Tod dtkaiov jpé- 
> ‘\ I 7 A 5 ~ ~ \ BA 
voy elvat Thy dudisByrnow: dia yap TodTo Tos pev evvola 
Ooxet TO Oikatov eivat, tots 8 avTd TotTo Oikatoy, TO Tov 
7 ~ 
Kpeittova dpxewv, érel Stactdvrwv ye xwpis To’Twy Ta dé- 
, 
yov ote ioxupiv oddev Exovow otre Mibaviy &TEpot AbyoL, ws 
, a 
ov det 76 BéATLov Kar’ aperhy apyew Kal decrifew. 6rws 
> > ih a 
0” avrexdpevot tives, ds olovrat, dixatov Twos (6 yap vopos 
, s N 
Oikaéy rt) THY KaT& modAenov Sovrclayv TiPéacr Sikalav, 
¢ \ " 
dua d& o} hacw tiv te yap dpyjy evdéxerar pH Or- 
7 to) A 
kaiav eivat TOY ToAguwv, Kal Tov avagiov SovrAetew ovda- 
A XN 4 na i) 
pas av hain tis Soddov eivav ef dé pH, cvpBHoeTat Tods 
’ > = > 
evyeveotdrous eivat Soxodvras SovdAous civat Kal éx dovrAar, 
2x a lon , 
edyv ove mpadjvat AnpOévras. Sidrep avdTods ob Bovovrat 
4 , 3 a 
Aéyetv SovAous, AX TOds BapBdpous. Katror drav TodTO rE 
> Q% la “ ~ 
yoow, ovdev drXr0 CnTodcw i) 7d dioer SoddAov, dmep e& 
> a / % ’ > 
apX7ns elmomev’ avdyKn yap elval tivas gdvat tods perv 
mavTaxod dovArous Tods dé ovdapod, Tov avdrov dé TpdTOV Kai 
\ > ? , a 
Tepl evyevelas’ avTovs pey yap ov povoy map avrois evye- 


~ > \ “~ 
vels adAd TravTaxob vouifovow, Tods dé BapBdpous oikor pd- 


3 
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vov, oS dv TL Td pey amAds edyevés edXeUOepov, TO 8 odyx 35 
aTth@s, ooTrep Kal 1) Oeodéxrov “EX€vn dyoiv 

Ociov & aw dydoiv exyovoyv piCoparav 

tis av mpocemmety abimoeev hatpw; 

8 drav dé TobTo Aéywou, oddevi GAN’ 7 dpeTrH Kal Kakia 610- 
pigovot 7d doddAov Kal erebOepov Kal Tods evyeveis Kal Tovs 4° 
dvayeveis, a€iodor yép, domep && dvOpdémov d&vOpwrov Kai 1255 b 
€xk Onpiav yiverOat Onpiov, obrm Kal é& ayabdv ayabdy 7) 
dé gtois BovAerat pev TodTo moeiy moAdakis, ov pévTot 

9 dtvarat. Gru pev ody exer TIVa Abyor % apgicBirnsXIs, 
kal ovK eloty of pev gidoer SobdAor of dé EdedOepor, Ofdov" 5 
kal Ore & Tiot Oi@piorat 7d ToLodTOV, Gv cuppéeper TH pev 7d 
dovrctey 7H OE 7d Seorrdfew Kal Sixatov, Kal det 7d pev 
dpxerOar Td 8 dpxewv, iy mwedixaow apxijy dpxeiv, bore 

10 kai deomogev. 7d dé Kaxds dovpdipws éotly audoiv’ 7d 
yap avTd ocvpdéper TO péper kal TO 6AM Kal odpate Kai 10 
Wuyi, 6 6& dobAos pépos Te Tob Seomérov, oiov Eurvydv Te 
Tod odpatos Kexwpiopévoy S& pépos, 51d Kal cupdpépov 
éoti Tt kal piria SovrAw Kal Seordrn mpds adAHAOUS Tots 
gto Tov7Tav HEmpévois’ Tots d& py TodTov Tov Tpdrov, 
GAXAL KaTa vopov Kai Biracbeiot, TovvavTiov. 15 

Pavepov dé Kal éx tov’Twy bre od TavTov ear. Seororeia 7 
kal modtiky, ovde Maca adrAAHAaLS al apxal, dorep TIVES 
gpacw: % pev yap edevOépar divcer % dé dovAwy eoriv, Kal 
1) pev oikovopixt) povapxla (uovapyeirat yap mas oikos), 

Q 4 8 modiTiKh EdevOépwy Kai ticwv apy}. 6 peév ody deomd- 20 
Tns ob A€yerat KaTa& emioThuny, GAAA TO ToLdcde ivan, 
dpoiws dé Kal 6 dobAos Kal 6 édedOepos’ emioTHun SO av 
ein Kal Seororixh Kai Sovdrky, SovdArKi) pey oiav mep 6 ev 
Supaxotvoas émaldeverr exel yap apBdvoy tis pucbdv 

3 édtdacke Ta eyKikrdLa Siaxovipatra rods maidas. ein 8 25 
dv kat émt mdeiov rdv Towotrov pdOnows, olov dyorouki) 


\ »/ A ~ , ~ 7 + S\ av 
Kai TdANa Ta Toladra yévn THS Siakovias’ Eat yap ErTEpa 
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Cay, 4 4 > (ed a 4 & > tA 4 
érépov Ta pev evTiysorepa epya 7a 0 avayKatorepa, Kal 
Kata Thy waporpiav dotrAos mpd dotdov, deamérns mpd de- 
30 orbrou, af pev ody Toabrat macat GovrLkal éemiorijpal €or, 4 
Seomorikh 6° émiaThun eotiv ) xpnorixi) Sotho’ 6 yap de- 
onérns ovK év TO KTaTOaL Tods Sovdovs, GAX’ Ev TO XpHTOaL 
SovAots. eatt & abtn % éemiatHpn ovdey péya Exovoa ovde 
ceuvov: & yap Tov SobdAov érictacba Set sroveiv, Exetvov det 

~ 2 4 2 a x a 3 7 X\ % \ 
35 Tadra émiotacbat emitdrrev, 616 boos eEovoia ph adbrovs 5 
6 a) 2 7 x B 4 “6 ‘ Ua a 
kakomrabeiy, émitporos AapBaver tavTHv Tiy TiuHv, adrol 

x A 
dt modirevovTat 7) pirocopodow. 7 S& KTNTLKi) ETEpAa ap- 
bets , a € 7 + as Ry 
porépwv Tovrwy, olov 1 Sikata, TodkEulKH Tis ovca 7 Onpev- 
La 4 bs as uA \ Yi ~ 4 
TiKH. rept pev ody SovrAov Kal Seomérov Totrov diwpicbe 
40 Tov Tpomov" 
1256a.8 “Ordws dt mepi mdéons KThiocews Kal ypnpatioTikns Oew- 
- \ XX g Z v4 2 7 \ £ ~ 
phoopey Kata Tov vpnyn_évoy Tpéror, éreirep Kat 6 dod- 
Aos THS KTHTEwWS pépos TL HY. TMpe@Tov pey ovv amophoerev 
P72 


2 \ 


div Tis WOTEPOY 1) XPNLATLOTLK? 1) AUTI TH olKovOULKH eoTiv 


Sh , RY € ? ‘ A aa ua va € 
51) PEpOS TL 1) UTNPETLKN, KAL EL VITNPETLKN, TOTEPOVY WS 7) 
Xx 


lot > 


KEpKLOOTOLLKH TH VpavTiKh} 7) @S 1 XadKoupylk?) TH av- 
dptavromolia: ob yap aoattws brnpeTodo.v, dAXN’ 7} pev dp- 
yava mapéxel, ) Oe tiv Any’ Aéyw Se CAnv 76 Uroxei- 2 
pevoy, €€ ov TL dmoTeXelrat Epyov, olov bddvTn pev Epia, 
10 avdplavrorra@ dé xadrkdv. éTt pev ovdv ovxX 1) avT? olKo- 
Vouk?) TH Xpnpatiotikf, OjAov. THs pev yap 7d Topica- 
aOa, THs d& Td xphjoacOa Tis yap EoTar ) ypnoopévy 
ToS KaTa& Tv olkiav mapa Tv olKovoyiKny; morepoy de 
Hépos avris €or te 7} Erepov eidos, Exer SiapgioBHrnow. 
15 €t ydp €oTt TOO xpnpatiorikod Oewphoa widey yphyata Kal 3 
KTHjols EoTal, ) O€ KTHOLS TOAAA TepleiAnde pépn Kal 6 
TAOUTOS, BITE TPOTOV 1) yewpylK? WOTEpoy [Epos TL THS XPN- 
Hariortikhs ) €repov TL yévos, kal KaOddrov % wept THY Tpo- 
piv emipérera kal KThows; GAA& pry eidn ye TOAAG Tpo- 4 


~ A A , ~ ~ 
20 pfs, 61d Kai Blot woddol Kal Tov Cwwv Kal Tov avOpdémov 
& 
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{oes > s G4 ~ Yon t 
ciciv’ ov yup olov Te Cav avev Tpopas, date ai dtadopat 
THs tpopys tovs PBiovs memotjxact diapépovtas tav (oor. 
. } 2 
5 Tov Te yap Onpiov Ta pev dyedaia Ta 6& orropadikd eorwy, 
oa a ~ 
OmoTépos auppéper mpos tiv Tpopyy avrois, dia 7a Te pev 
- 4 ~ > 
(vopdya 7% 6& Kapmopdya Ta Gt nappdya abtav cival, BoTE 25 
ao + 4 ft , 5 s a ‘ uA t 4 \ 
pos Tas pacTavas Kal THY aipecly THY TotTeY 7 picts TOS 
Biovs adrav dvdpicev, ere & ob rabrd éxdorw 100 Kata go- 
’ 5 UA 2 s ~ ~ ~ 
Gi GhAu Erepa érépols, Kai abTav Tov (wopdyov Kal ToY 
6 kapmopdyov of Biot mpos GdAnda Ovecraow spoiws dé 
kai tov avOpérev Todd yap Oapépovow of Ttov’rov Biot, 30 
£ 4 = >’ / 4 >_ 7 t s > x ~ t vA 
oi pev ovv apybraro vopddes eicivs yap Grd TOV nye 
pov Tpodpy (gov avev trévov yiverat axodd{ovew, dvayKaiov 
de évros petaBadrAev ois Krhvert Oia Tas vopas Kal 
2 4 vA ~ 7 rg ~ 
avtol dvaykdgovra: cvvakodovieiv, doTrep yewpyiav (aca 
~ ™ ’ A eae, Ua ~ 5 , oe “pee 
7 yeopyovvres’ of 0 amd O4pas (Go, kai Onpas Erepa Eré- 35 
Lom ’ 4 ’ ‘ s ’ > ’ > t ov a ve 
pas, otov of pev amo Anaotetas, of 0 ap adelas, Boor dé- 
s 97 s % 4 s A 
pvas Kal &Aq kal morapovs 4 Oddarrav TowabTnv mpocol- 
kota, ol 8 am opvidov 7 Onpiov dypiwvy 76 de metoTov 
yévos Tov GvOpémeav amd TIS yas CH Kal TOV huepwv Kap- 
BTav. of pev ovv Biot TocotTa cyxEdby Elow, doo ye adbTs- 40 
4 5 2 Ve Ss \ 2 d ~ s 
qutov eyovor Thy épyaciay Kat pry dv addrAdayAS Kal Ka- 
mnrcias mopifovra tiv Tpopyv, vopadiKos ‘yewpytKos AN- 1956 b 
‘ t bd 
aTplkos adievTiKos OnpevTikos: of 6& Kal puyvivTes EK TOv- 
£97 ~ ~ XS 2 a , 3 
Tov 16éas (dot, tpocavatAnpotvres Tov évdcéatatov Biov, 7 
x cf ° t \ 
Tuyxdvet €Adeit@ov mpos TO abtdpkns elval, oloy ot pev 
x a s va 4 4 4 s 6 
vopaotkoy Gpa Kai AnoTpiKov, of de yewpytKov Kat Onpev- 5 
s s t i“ 

g Tikév' dpotws dé Kai mepi rods dddous, os av h XpEla ovv- 
avayka(n, TobTov Tov Tpomov Oidyovow. 7 pev ovy ToLatTn 
a a A , - 
Kriow ir attns palverat tis picews didopévyn Tacw, 
A xs s ig a4 306 er Ss X 
bonep KaTa Tiv mporny yeverw evObs, oUTH Kal TEAELW- 

~ ~ he \ X 
10 Ociow, Kal yap Kata Thy e€ apyns yevEeow TA fev GUVEK- 10 
~ a x‘ 7 va 
tikree Tov (dov Torabrnv Tpopiy ws ikaviy Elva pexpis 


~ - x vas % a 
ob dy Civnra aito abTd mropife 7d yevvnOév, oiov boa 
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’ ~ 


ok@AnKoTOKEl 7) woToKel’ boa d€ (woToKEl, Tois yevvopévols 
By \ 7 t = ta / % ~ , , 
exer Tpogiyy ev avrois péxpt Tivds, Tv ToD KaAovpévou yd- 

15 Aaxros dvow. date dpolws dndov 67t Kal yevopuevols oln- 11 
Téov Ta Te huTad TOV (wwov Evexey civat Kal Ta Gra (Ga 

“A d 4 74 \ X 4 \ \ ‘ ~ 
Tov avOpdrav ydpw, TH pey huepa Kal dia THY xpHow 
kal due tiv tpopyv, Tov S& dypioy, ef ph wévTa, GAG 
T& ye wrelaTa THS Tpopys Kai dAAns BonOelas Evexev, iva 

20 Kal éobis Kal GAd\a dpyava yivntar €€ a’tav. ei ovy 7% 12 

7 X\ 4 2 \ ~ a / > ~ 
gvois pndty pyre adredes moet pyre pdrnv, avayKaiov 

“~ > A vA > \ f £. X\ i 
Tév avOpdrav evexey atta TadvTa Temonkévat tiv dvowy, 
61d Kal 1 modem pioer KTNTIKH Tas EoTal, 7) yap On- 
peuTixi) pépos avrns, 7 Set xphodar mpds te Ta Onpia Kat 

25 7av advOpdrav dco. mepukétes pxetOat pr O€dovowv, ws 

- ee “~ lj X / a X\ or Ls 
gtoe Sixaov totrov évta Tov TédAcuoy. Ev pev ody €idos 13 

a x , a ’ a , 5) Pi Tad ~ 
KTNTLKHS KaTa dvow THS olkovomiKHs pépos EoTiv' 6 det 

4 € 2 \ , eek [4 ¢ , * b \ 

Aro. wmdpyev 7 tropife avtyy éras brdpyn, ov €atl On- 
cavplopos xpnudtav mpos (wy dvayKxaloy Kal xpnoipev 

> ’ 

30 els Kowaviay modrews 7) olkias. Kal €orxey 6 Y GAnOwwéos 14 
mAovTos €x ToUTwY eclval. 1% yap THS Tolav’Tns KTHTEwWS 
avtdpkea mpos ayabrjy (ety ovK areipos eat, SoTEep X6- 
ov dyot moijocas “ rrovrou & ovdey Téppa Tepacpévoy av- 

a ) x 4 s , 
Opdot Keita.’ Keita yap @omep Kal Tais GAXals Téxvats: 15 

35 ovdey yap dpyavoy arreipoy ovdemiads eat TéExvNS OvTE TAHOE 
ovre peyéber, 6 d& mAodTos bpydvev TANOds Eat olKovo- 
puxav Kal modiTikév. Gre pev Tolvuy ott TIS KTNTLK} 
kata dvow Trois olkovépuors Kal Tots moALtiKois, Kal Ov iv 
aitiav, dndov 

wv MY A yy ~ a ~ 

9 “Eort 8& yévos dAdo Krytikfs, vy pwddLoTa Kadodet, Kal 

, a eee a 
dikatov adtd Kadelv, ypnuatiorixhy, Oc av ovdey Soxet 

- e a 

1257 a 7e€pas eivat mrovTov Kal KTHcewss hy ws play Kal THY 
eae SEN a 
avTny TH AExOelon TodAol vopifovor did Ty yeitviacw 
4 > 1 A Ba 
cott 0 ore 1) avti TH elpnuévn odTe wéppw exetvns. Eat. & 


€ \ - A 
7 pev dice 4 8 od dice aitav, ada Ov epurtreipias 
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SN NG 2 a lon 
2rwos Kal réxvns yiverat paddov. AdBopev Se rept adrhs 
N by bs 2 06 £ - \ - XN € ~ - 
Tijv apxiv evred0ev, Exdotov yap KTHpatos ditTi ) xphots 
2 ’ d 
cot, auddrepar dé Ka’ abTd pev aA ody polos Kal? 
> a 
avTd, GAX  pev olkela. 7 8 ovK olkela Tod mpdypatos, 
ce € y WA ee: None (2 2 
otov wmodjpatos ff Te drddecis Kal 4) petaBAnTiKh. ap- 
3 porepat yap wtmrodjpatos yxphoes Kal yap 6 addatTO- 
Hevos 7 Scopévo brodjpatos advti vouicpatos 7 Tpodhs 
XpnTat 7 brodjpart n wbrddnua, add’ ov Tv olkelav 
Xpjow: ov yap adAdayns Evexev yéyovev. Tov avrov dé 
- ea s) NS a » ca Ba A e 
4 7Tpomrov €xel Kal wept Tov GAAwY KTNHPaToY, EoTL yap % 
‘ 7 3 ta ~ XN n~ > a 
peraBrAntiky) mdvrev, dpgapévn TO pev mpa@Tov ex Tod 
a 2 a A 
kaTa& gvow, TO Ta pev TAciw TA O EAdTTM ToY Kava 
éxerv Tovs dvOpdmovs, 7 Kal Ondov srt odK eat hice THs 
Xpnpariorikns » KamndLKy Scov yap ikavov adrois, avay- 
A > A x p) Z ) N > A , 
5 kaiov fy toeiobat tiv ddAayhy. év pev ody TH mpdrn 
7 ~ pid ‘ Ste iY OL 2 YA 
kowovia (roito 0 éotiv olkia) pavepdv bri obdév éotiv Epyov 
) es DON HO Xr 7 a fa >» € \ bY 
atThs, GAX 4dn wAelovos THs Kotvwvias ovons. of pev yap 
A oe ) , , € é& , aA 
Tay avTev éxoiwdvouy mdvTwv, of O€ KEexwplopévot TOAA@Y 
2 \ Caer 4: ec \ X é t2 > Led ao 
mdaédw kal éTépovr av Kata Tas dehoes dvayKaiov rotel- 
cOar Tas peTaddces, Kabdmep ETL TOAAG Troll Kal TOY 
6 BapBapixav €Ovav, KaTa& Tiv adAdAayjv. ait& yap Ta 
> 
XpHoiwa mpods avrT& KatadddrrovTal, emi mréov OB ovdEr, 
olov oivov mpos aitov diddvres kal AapBdvovtes, Kal TOY 
ddrAwv Tév TowovTov ExacTov, % pev ody ToLad’Tn pbeTaBAN- 
‘ of, 8) UA of = 5 \ to. NG 
TLKN) oUTE Tapa Piolv OVTE XpNMATLOTLKHS EgTly Eldos ovOEV, 
fon 7 > 2 
7 els avatAnpwow yap THs Kata diow avtapkelas nv EK 
Zz UA 2 2 , 3 7 \ 4 7 \ 
pévroe Tavrns éyéver Exeivn KaT& Aoyov. fevikwrépas yap 
lon an ae 5) ~ y 2 
ywopevns THs Bonbeias 7H eladyecOat dv evdceis Kal EK- 
, z 5) , ) je 5 ¢ = , ) 
wépmew av émredvagov, €€ avdykns } ToD vopicpaTtos emo- 
8 ptobn xphows. ov yap ebBdoraktov Exaorov Tay Kata pvow 
dvaykator' O16 mpos Tas addAayas ToLodTdv TL ouvEebevTO 
lan ad oN , 
mpos ahas avrovds diddvat Kal AapBadvew, d TOY Xpyoipor 


> x a > 
aizd dv exe Thy xpelav edpeTaxelplaTov Mmpos TO (HY, olov 
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aidnpos Kal dpyupos Kav ef TL ToLotrov ErEpov, 70 pev TpPa- 


Tov amdras dpicbevy peyéber kal oraOua, 76 de TEdEvTALov 


4o kal xapaxripa émBaddbvrov, iv” amodvon THs peTpr- 


1257 b 


pe) 


aews adtots’ 6 yap xapaktijp €TéOn Tod Tocod onpetov. T0- 
7 i) BA a 2 an ) 4 bl ~ 
ptobévros ovv 0n vopioparos eK THS avayKaias aAdayns 
Odrepov eidos THS XpnpartloTiKHs eyéveTo, TO KamnALKOv, TO 
\ te ~ £ oN, vA a Pin 7 bs 
fev ovv mp&Tov amAds icws yiwopevor, eita Ov Eurretpias 7)0n 
, , \ ~ / A 
TexviKoTEpov, mibev Kal TGS peTaPadrréduevov mAEtoTOV 
1A tL, Xx eat et: BS 7 = XX 
moinoet Kepdos. 61d Soke  XpnpaTioTiKy padioTa meEpl TO 
la key . oy, 2 ~ QA al ~ nd 
vopiopa eivat, Kal épyov advtas 7d dvvacOat Oewphoat 76- 
bev tora TAOS xpnydtov’ mointik? yap €ivat ToD mAOvTOU 
\ mn ‘ X > ~ P's ? 
kal xpnpdtav, Kal yap tov mAodroy moAAdKIS TLOEaoL Vo- 
pioparos wAROos, did Td Tepi TOOT eivar Thy xpnuaTLoTLKIY 


(ae 


kal Tiv Kamndtkhy. oTe O€ waddAw AApos eivar SoKel Td 


, ‘ be 3 Pi ? > Q7 e 
vouiopa Kal vopuos mavtdract, dice 8 ovdév, STL peTa- 


15 


Oepévav TE TOY Xpopévar ovdevds a£Loy o'TE Xprol“ov Tpos 
IQ ~ > re » 4 \ 7 ~ < 
ovdey TOY dvaykaiwy éoti, Kal voulcpatos mouT@Y TrOAAG- 
kis Gtrophoe THS avayKaias Tpopys Kairot Atomov ToLovToy 
ay a ae ’ lol A > a , \ \ 
eva TAODTOY ov EvmopOv ALu@ amodetrat, KabdrEep Kal TOV 

B] ia) A ~ ~ 

Mi8sav éxetvov puOoroyotor dia tiv amdAnotiay THs edxTS 
TdvTov avT® ylyvopévav Tov TapaTibepévwv yxpvoa@y. dd 
lot “d ~ ~ 
(ntodoly erepéy TL Tov TAODTOY Kal THY XpHLaTLoTLKHY, dp0as 


ben 


(ntobvres. EoTe yap érépa 1) xpnpmarioriki) Kal 6 wAodTOS 6 
kata gtow, Kal airn pev otkovopiky,  S& KamndLKh, 
Ya ? ¢ ) are \ , 
TONTLKY Xpnudtav ov mdvtws, aX 7) Old xpnuadTrov pe- 
lon \ al ‘ Q a ¢ > s \ 
taBodjs. Kal doxet mepi 7d vopuiopa atrn eivar 7d yap 
voulopa orolxeiov Kal mépas THS aANayAS éoTiv. Kal drei- 
pos 6% ovros 6 mAodTos 6 amd TavTns THS ypnpatioTiKAsS 
aotep yap % larpixy Tod vyaivew els areipdy éore kal 
£ ? lal a lo) ua > By iu 4 x 
exdoTn TOV TEXVGY TOD Tédous Els Arretpov (dTL wddioTA yap 
> ~ cal n~ 
exeivo BovAovrat movetv), Tay O& mpods Td TéAOS OvK Els AirEL- 
i ~ 
pov (mwépas yap Td Téd\os méoas), obrw Kal tad’rns Tis 


XPNHATLOTIKHS OvK EaTL TOD TéAOUS Tépas, TEXOS SE 6 TOLODTOS 


10 


it 
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“~ \ va} ~ a ? > “A > 
14 wAobTos Kal xpnpdtov Krhois Tis 8 olkovopiKns, ov XPN- 30 
lon Ya ~ lon ~ 
HatloTiKns, €oTt mépas: ov yap TobTO THs olKovomiKhs Epyov. 
4 a X cal > 
616 TH pev haiverar dvayKaiov eivat mavTds mAovTOU Tépas, 
2 > be ~ 7 t “A “~ > 7 , 
emt 0€ TGV ‘ywopévoy 6p@(HEv) cupBatvoy Tobvavtioy’ mdvTes 
yap els dreipov avfovow of xpnuarifuevor Td vopiopa. 
15 aitioy dé 7d otveyyus attavy émahddtre yap 1) xpos 35 
Tod abrod ovoa EKaTépa THS Xpnparlorikis, THs yap avThs 
2 ~ 2 ~ 
éotl xpyoews KThols, GAN ov KaTd TadTdv, GAAA THs pev 
7 2, = eae BA e a \ a? > 
Erepov Tédos, THS O % avEnows. Bore Soxel Tic Tobr clvat 
~ ») ~ By4 XN ~ A ia 7 
THS olkovouikns Epyov, Kal Siatedovow 7 ocadCeEtv oldpevot 
16 deity 4} avfew Thy Tod vopicparos ovciay eis dmetpov, airiov 40 
dé tavrns THs Oiabécews 76 orovdd few epi Td (HY, GAG 
py 70 ed Civ eis drretpov ovy exeivns Ths émOvpias ovons, 1258 a 
kal Ty ToLnTiK@v atre(pwv émiOvpovow. Goo dé Kai Tod €d 
(av émiBadAXdovrat, 76 mpds Tas amokavoas Tas TwpmaTLKas 

a [v4 PD \ ‘s\ zn?) 2 an gd 7 € , 
(ntodo.v, @ot emel Kal TobT ev TH KTHoEL haiverat bTap- 

a ¢ ‘ >) XQ 7 2 ‘ % 
xe, waca 4 SiaTpiBr mepi Tov xpnpatiopoy Eéo7l, Kai 705 
17 €repov eidos THS Xpnpatiorikys Sid Tovr’ EAjdvOEv. ev UrreEp- 

Lal aN a f~ 2 Fe \ ~ > lon 
Bor yap ovons THS admoAavoews, THY THS amodavoTLKTS 
vrepBorns mointikiy <nTodow Kady pr) dia THS XpnpatioTi- 

an > ~ an 
Khs Ovvevta: mopifev, dc: a&dAns airias Todro TeipOvTat, 
~ 7 
éxdoTn xpdpmevor Tov duvdpewv ov Kata gtow avdpias 10 
yap ov xpipara oveiv éoriv GAA Odpoos, obdE oTpaTHnyLKNS 
lon los lon » X\ 
18 kal larpixfs, @AAG THs pev vikny THs O vyieav of de 
a ~ 7 f A X 
mdoas Trowdc. xpnpatioTikds, ws Toro Tédos dv, mpos dé 
7d TéAos amavra Séov dmavrady, tmepi pev ovv THS TE pr) 
2 rf Sos Sy 4 \ ? are la 2 
dvaykalas xpnpatiorikhs, Kat tis, Kal dt aitiay Tiva ev 15 
lon a 7 tf 
xpela éeopev adrijs, eipnra Kai mepi tis avaykaias, ore 
(es \ Pe ON. > \ de A - € \ \ 
érépa pev avrns olkovopixy d& Kata giow 4 Tepl Ti 
yy Ud 
Tpopyyv, ovx domep avr admetpos, AAA EXovoa pov’ 
$7 a ? aA 
OnArov O& Kal 7d amopovpevov e§ apyxis, moTepoy rot} 10 
~ lo XN i YA > 
oikovopiKod Kal ToALTLKOD éoTiv 7 XPNLATLOTLKI) 7) OV, GAA 20 


det roiro per badpxew SoTep yap Kal avOpdmous ov moved 
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4 qmoATiKn, G\Au AaBotca mapa THs picews ypHTat 
aitois, orm Kal tpopyy tiv dvow det mapadocivar yqv 7 
Oddarrav 7) dAdo Tu eK O& To’TwY ws del Tadra diabet- 
tL Q > / > ‘ ~ € ~ a 
25 val TpoonKel Tov olkovopov. o¥ yap THS bpavTiKns Epia 2 
~ > s Le > ~ % ~ dé be ~ 
Tolinoal, GAAX xphoacbar avrois, Kal yvavat dé 7d Totov 
xpnorov Kal émirHdevov 7) paddov Kai avemitideiov. Kai-yap 
dmopyoeey dv tis die Th bev XpnpatioTiKh) popioy THs 
> 7 ¢ o > bs" ? 1 4 4 é PES rg \ 
olkovopias, % 6° latpiki) ov popiov' Kaito del bytaivey Tovs 
\ ‘ ) pear ae ~ a / ~ > 7 
30 kKaTa Tiv olkiav, woTep nv 7 GAO TL TY avayKaiov. 
? \ Ney, + ¢ ~ > Y SN a ee \ XN 
ered O€ EaTL pey ws TOU olKovépou Kal TOU apxovTos Kal Trepi 3 
€ ig , as Ba X\ £ BA > \ ~ > ~ er \ \ 
bytelas ideiv, Ext O& ws ov, GAAK TOD laTpod, otTw Kal Trepl 
lal 4 yo x € ~ d , + \ € BA > % 
TOY XpNudTov Eort pev oS TOU olKovdmou, Ear dE wS Ov, GAA 
~ € lon , - N04 wy “¢ ~ 
Ths UmnpeTikys: pddiota O€, kaOdrep elpnrat mpdrepov, det 
4 ~ ¢ fe: Yh , 2 y+ XX a 
35 pvoet TodTO Umdpxe pvocws ydp éativ Epyov Tpopyy TO 
Zz - 2 , 2 Ete ‘a X ‘ 
yervnbévte mapéxe> tavtl ydp, €€ ob yiverat, Tpopy 7d 
A - la 2 é 4 A 7 > ‘ ¢ XN 
emopevov éotiv. 61d Kata gtow eotivy } yxpnpuatiotixy 4 
Tacw and tay Kaprav kal trav (dav. dimrAs 8 ovens 
avtis, domep elmopev, Kal THS pev KamnALKHS THS O olKo- 
40 vouiKis, Kal tratrns pev dvaykaias Kal érawoupévys, TAS 
1258 b 0€ peraBAnrixhs Weyouévns dixaiws (od yap kata gvow 
> > 1 ~ 
GAN dw addAjdrov éoriv), evhoydraTta pucetrat % dBodo- 
> aA ~ > an 
oTarikyn Oa TO adm avtod Too vouicpatos eivat THY KTHOW 
> ~ A 
kal ovK é€d drep éropicOn petraBodrns yap éyéveTo xdpy, 5 
t oe re PN, a rE 56 ‘ a an? wy 
g 6 € TOKos avr Tolet TAEOV, SOEv Kai TodVOMa TOdT ciAnper 
épora yap Ta TiKTOmEva TOs yevv@olv aiTd EoTiv, 6 O& 
ToKos yiverat vouiopa vouiopatos: date Kal pddIoTa Tapa 
gto ovTos TOY XpnpaTicpav early, 
? lod nw 
1.00 Emel O€ 7a mpds tiv yvdow Stwpikapev ikavds, Ta 
10 Mpos Thy xphow det diedOclv. mdvta St Ta ToLladra Thy 
fev Ocwplay édevOepoy exe, Tv 8 éumeipiav advayxaiav. 
BA lod 
€oTe O&€ XpnuatioTiKhs Mépn xphoipa To mepl TA KTHpaTA 
Ya > cal ~ ~ fod 
€pmetpov eval, mola AvoiteA€oTaTa Kal mod Kal Ts, oioy 


? A A 
inmov Kthois mola tis 7 Body 7 mpoBdrar, duolws dé Kai 
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A a 7, a oo) 
27av hoirdy (oor (det yap Eumetpov civat mpds ddAANAE 15 
Te Tovtwy Tiva AvolTeA€oTaTa, Kal mola év Tolols TéroLs 
Ya A > 
Ga yap év ddrdais wOnvel ydpais), eira mepl yewpyilas, 
kal tavrns dn Widths te Kal medurevpévns, kal pedit- 
Toupyias, kal Tév dddov (Gov TOY TAWTaY 7) TTNVdY, AP 
/ x = “on 
3 dowy Eort Tuyxdve Bonbelas. THs wey ovdv oiKeLoTdTns xpN- 20 
patiotikns Tatra popia Kal mpora, THs 6 peraBAnTikAs 
Béytorov pév éurropia (Kat tavrns pépn tpla, vavkdypia 
? -, Ee. X 4 ad tiaZF lad 
poptnyia mapdoracts diapéper dé TovTwv Erepa érépwy TO 
Ta piv dogparécrepa eivat, TX O& mAElw moplfew Tiy ém- 
4 xkaprriav), dedrepov dé roxiopos, tpirov d& pucOapviay Tadv- 25 
> ¢ XN a 2 lan € \ ~ ey? 
™ms 0 pe tov Bavavowv Texvdv, 4 St TAY adréxvor 
kal 7@ cdpatt pove yxpnoipwv tptrov de «idos ypnpa- 
TioTLKHS peTagd TavTns Kal THS mpdrns (Exet yap Kal THs 
kata pvow Tt pépos Kal THs peraBAntikhs), doa ad yas 
kal Tav amd yis ywopévoy akdpmov pev ypynoipwy dé, 30 
5 ofov bAorouia Te Kal maoa petadAcuTixy. atrn de Tord 
non tepieiAnpe yévn’ moAdAa yap €idn THY EK yijs peTad- 


A i¢ fe 


Aevopévov eoriv. mepi Exdotou dé TobTwY KaMdAoV pev EipNTat 
p 
\ ~ Ss X \ ie 2 ~ 4 \ 
kal viv, TO dé KaT& pépos akptBoroyeiobar yxpyoipov pev 
6 mpos Tas épyacias, popTikdy dé Td evdtarpiBew, lot dé 35 
TexvikéTaTal pey ToY épyaci@v Smov €EhdéxLoTOv TUXNS, 
Bavavosrara & év ais ta ocdpara AwRavTat pddLoTA, 
Sovrtkdératat dé Orov TOD cdpuaros TrEioTAL XpHoELsS, ayEvvE- 
Sale? bd 4 a od BI Ae Qe? \ we 
7 orarat Ot drov éAdXLoTov mpocdet dpeThs. eel 0 eoTiv eviors 
fe ~ - Uy 7 cal ¢ s 
yeypappéva tepi rovrwv, otov Xapntidn 76 Llapio kai 40 
> 2 a 7 Wi 4s x ~ \ 
AtrohrA0dépo 7G Anpuvio mept yewpyias Kal Widns Kal 1259 a 
meguTevpévns, opoiws O& Kal adddois Tepi Grav, TatTa 
bev éx tovtoy Oewpeirw drm emipedés’ Eri O€ Kal TH de- 
ya 4 IRE: 2 , + va 
yopeva omopddny, dt dv emiteTvyjKacw eviol xpnpari(o- 
~ - - ny ? la a? z A a 
8 pevor, Set ovddéyeyy TadvTa yap wPEAwa TadT EaTi Tois 5 
“a © \ n~ 
Tudou THY XpnpatLoTiKHy, otov Kal TO OdAew Tob MiAnciov- 
a vp 2 7, 7 td > ? BI id 
TovTO yap éoTt KaTavonud TL XpNnHaTLOTLKOV, GAN Exkeivo 


VO all: C 
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pev did rhv copiav mpordmrovat, Tuyxdve dé Kaborov Te 
dv. dvedigdvrav yap adT@ did thy weviav as avwdpedods 9 
10 TAS pirocopias ovens, KaTavoncavTd ghacw aitov edatdy 
lod ~ wy 
popav ecopévny &k THS doTpodroylas, Ett xELuavos dvToS 
Oo ra se bd Ja > ~ ~ ~ 
eimophaavTa xpnudtov orlyov dppaBdvas diadodvar Tay 
éAatoupyeiwy Tov 7 ev Midrjro kat Xiw wdvtov, ddtyou pi- 
abwodpevov ar’ ovdevos ériBdddovros: érerdy & 6 Katpos 7KE, 
15 WOAAGY CnToupevoy dua kal eLaipyns, ékutobobdvra dv Tpdmov 
ABovrETO, TOAAA Xphpara ovddrégavra emidei~at bre padsdv 
cad an ? ~ 
éort mAouTeiv Tols pirocipas, dv BovhwvTat, AX ov TOOT’ 
éotl epi 6 amovddgovow. Oadis péev ody déyeTat TodTov 10 
~ - 2 4 4 ~ oe Ba > ee 
Tov Tpémov éemiderEw moijoacba THs codpias: ear 8, doTEp 
Ww Z XQ ~ , eile 4 
20 elmopev, Ka0dAoU 7d ToLodTOY XpnuaTioTiKoy, édv Tis dvyNnTaL 
7 ¢ “” 4 XA \ ~ Fé E4 
povorwAlay atT® katackevdgev. 616 kal Tov TédEwv Eviat 
TovToy mowobvTa: Tov Topov, bray amopGot xpnudTav’ povo- 
Todlav yap Tav dviov moiotow. év Sikedla dé Tis TebEvTos 11 
? lon 
map avT vouicwatos ovverpiato mdvta tov aidnpov €ék 
25 7@y oldnpelwv, pera O&€ TabTra ws adikovTo ex TeV EéuTrO- 
ploy of Europol, erm pdvos, ov Todd Troncas brepBo- 
Av THs Tus’ GAN Ouws éwl Tois mevTyiKovTa TaddvTols 
éméXaBev éxarov, TodTov pev ovv 6 Atovbc.os alicbdpevos Ta 12 
\ ra 2 7 , 7 ‘\ Fa wt 
Hey xphpara exédevoey Exkopioacba, pt pévTor ye Ere 
30 pévery ev Yupakovoas, ws mopous evpicxoyvta Tois avrob 
va , Y 3 QA 7 ad 4 A ~ 
mpdypacw dovppopovss 7d pévtot dpapa Oddrew Kal Todo 
tavtév éotivy apuddrepor yap éavrois éréxvacayv yevécbar 
fovorrwXlav, yxphoysov O€ yvwpifew tatra Kal Tots moA- 13 
Tikois' moAdais yap moAeot Jet yxpnpaticpod Kal To.ovTer 
35 Wopwv, wmaomep olkia, paddrov dé, didmep tives Kal morAL- 
TEVOVTAL TOY TOALTEVOMLEVOY TAaDTA povoY, 
? la > a mY cS 
12 Evei d& tpia pépn ris oikevouixns jv, ev pev de- 
OmoTLKY, Teplt Hs elpnTat mporeEpor, ev O& maTpiKh, Tpirov de 
ae ‘ \ N » \ , ¢ 2 Zs 
yapixy Kal yap yuvatkds dpxew Kal Téxvov, os edevbé- 


40 pov pev audoly, od Tov avtdv O& tpdmov THs apts, ddAAa 
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X\ ~ A 
yuvaikos pev modiTlK@s, Téxvov 6¢ Bacidikds’ 76 TE yap 1259b 
Yi A Sa 
appev dice Tod OjrEos HyepoviKdrepov, ed ph mou auvé- 
oTnke Tapa dvow, kal 7d mpecBUTepoy Kal TédELOY TOD VEw- 
, a > a a = a 
2 Tépov Kal aredovs. év pev ody Tals ToduTLKals apxais Tails 
7 
TAciorais peTaBadrer TO dpxov Kal 7d dpxdpevoy (€€ toou 5 
yap elvat BovrcTat tiv piow kal diapépew pndév), duos 
, Ps > 
dé, drav 76 pev apxn 7d St dpyxnrat, (nTet Siapopay eivat 
‘ 7 x Ses \ ~ 4 Ney, 
kat oxnpact Kal ddyos Kal Tipais, domep Kal ”Apacis 
3 ele Tov mepl Tod TodavimTjpos Néyov: 7d 8 dppev ael mpds 
QA ~ ~ + \ fr ¢ \ a 2 > ‘\ 
76 OndAv TobTOY Eyer Tov Tpdrov.  S& TOV TéxvwY apyXi) 10 
ee x \ a \ \ , y \ 
Baowikn 7d yap yevrvqcav Kal Kata didiav dpxov kal 
kara mpecBelay éoriv, dep éori Baorixijs €idos dpyijs. 61d 
AO “O N WANE tL 2 X\ “ ‘\ 2 
Kad@s “Opunpos tiv Aia mpoonybpevoey eimav “tratip av- 
a a » QA ie 4 £ - 7 X 
Opav Te Oey Te, Tov Bacihéa ToUTwY ardvTov. dice yap 
\ 2 fe \ ~~ San 2 te a> \ ian tA 
Tov Baoiréa Ovadpépe pev det, TO yever 0 elvar Tov adrov 15 
iv 7 ES 4 ‘ ~ 7 \ © 
6rep mérovOe 7 mpecBitepov mpds TO vedrEpov Kal 6 yev- 
vicas mpos TO TEKvov. 
Davepoy roivvy Gri mrElov % omovdt THs olkovopias 18 
Ni \ > 7 By \ NS an > td an \ 
mept rovs avOpdrmovs 7) mept tiv Tov arpiyxov KTHOW, Kal 
SY X\ 2 \ 4 XK My \ a ex ad ~ 
TEpl THY ApETIY TOUT@Y 7) MEPL THY THS KTHTEWS, OY KaODMEY 20 
2 mAobTov, Kal Tey EAXEVOEpwy padrov 7) dovAwY. Tpa@Tov péev 
2 \ A > fe » Va la 2 > a 
ovv mepi dovAwY amophoeey dv TIS, WoTEPOY EaTLY apETH TLS 
SovAov mapa Tas dpyavikas Kal Ovakovikds GAAN TLuLlwTEpa 
Ee, ce 4 ‘\ b v4 \ - ‘\ “A 
TovTwv, oiov cappoctvn Kal avdpia Kal dikaoctvn Kal TOY 
dAdov TOV ToLovTav E~ewv, 7) OVK EaTIV OvdEMia Tapa TAS 25 
x € “4 54 \ > 7 2 7 wy 
3 c@parikas bmnpecias. Exe yap aropiav appotépas’ ite 
yap tort, Ti dioicovor Tv edXevOépwy ; ciTE pH EoTLY, dvToY 
dvOpémev Kal Adyov Kowwvotvtwy dromov, axeddv dé 
> , 2 % id \ \ X\ % 06 
ravtov éoTt TO <nTovmevovy Kal epi yuvalkos Kal adds, 
morepa Kai TovTav eicly dperal, kal det Thy yuvaika eivat 30 
, Nias , \ , \ ALS \ Get, CY 
céppova Kai dvdpetav kal dikaiav, Kai mais earl Kal aK6- 
an) 
4 AaoTos Kai cégdpav, 7} oF; Kal KaOddAou 1) TodT early émioKe- 
a NS. 2 i ae, 4 c the a 
mréov tept adpxouévou pvoet Kal dpxXovTos, MoTEpoy 7) adTI) 


CrZ 
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dper) } érépa. ef pev yap det auporépous peréxety Kado- 
35 Kayabias, did Ti Tov pev apxew déor dv Tov dé apxecOat 
kaddraé; od& yap TO paddov Kai Arrov olbv TE diapé- 
pew: 7d pev yap apxecOar kai apxew cider diagéper, 7d 
d& waddAov Kal Hrrov ovdéy" ef d& Tov pev det Tov O€ BH, 5 
Oavpacrév. «ire yap 6 dpxov pH ota cddppov Kai di- 
a 2 bens 10 t 3 la ~ bs 64. 
40 Kalos, mas dpket Karas; «10 6 adpxdpmevos, TAS apxO7- 
1260 a cera KadGS; akdAaoTOS yap ay Kal deidds ovdey TrojoeEL 
TOY TpoonkovT@Y. davepoy Toivuy bTL avdyKn pev peTexXely 
b Zz b > A oo S } , a ‘ 
aUPOTEPOUS ApETHS, TAVTNS eval Olagopas, wamep Kat 
~ te 3 fa ‘ ~ > ‘ \3 a ‘ ~ 
Tov gvoe apxopévov, Kal TodTo evOds Kphynrat wep Tiv 6 
- ) 4 va 2 2 x XN + ~~ o 
5 puxyy év tavtn ydp éoTt ptoe TO pev apxov 7d 
apxopevov, av érépav hapev eivar apethv, olov Tod Adyor 
4 \ lot be 4 én Vg ea X\ as v4 
éxovros Kal ToD aGAdyou. AjAov Toivuy bri Tov adrov Tpdrroy 
54 ‘\ LA AN a 2/ oe uA \ SF BA 
Exel Kal eml Tov GAov, @oTE GUoEL Ta TAEiW ApxovTAa 
kal dpxdpuevar addAov yap Tpdrov Tb EXedOEpov Tod SovAoU 7 
BY ‘ x BA ~ 6n ‘\ & ike. 06 \ ~ 
10 dpxet Kal TO dppev ToD Oreos Kai avijp maddss Kal TaoWw 
2 7 X\ A / ~ ~ > > > 4 
évuTdpxer pev TH popla THS uyAs, GAN evuTTdpxe dia- 
gepdvtws’ 6 pev yap doddos ddws ovK ExeL 7d BovdevTLKdv, 
~ ? ~ 
TO O€ OFdv Exer pév, GAN dkvpov, 6 dé mais Eyer pér, 
> ? by z € 7 7 , -~ 4 \ \ mm 
GXX aTEAES. Opolws Toivuy avayKaloy EXELY Kal TrEpl Tas 8 
15 nOiKas dperas UmoAnmTéov, Oety pev peréxery mdvTas, GAN 
? x 92S a 3 te ee x x ¢ a 
od tov avtoy Tpdmov, aX bcov ExdoT@ pds Td adTod 
y+ X N x » la ww é _ \ > Ni: 
Epyov. dd Tov pev apxovta Tedr€av Exey Set tiv HOcKhy 
5) , N \ + ’ \ € A page ts , e \ 
apeThy (TO yap Epyov eativ admA@s TOD apyxLTéKTovos, 6 SE 
~ ’ 
Abyos dpxitéxtov), Tav 8 Gov Exacroy, doov émiBdhrE 
’ a ¢r N e , \ ’ Swe: N A ’ , 

20 avTols. adate havepdy bre éoriv NOK) apeTh THY elpnuévav 9 
4 ‘ > « SRN rd XX \ 3 tA 
mdvT@v, Kal ovx % avT) cwdpoctyn yuvaikds Kal dvdpés, 

? 
ovd avdpia Kal dikatootyn, Kabdrep ero YwKpdrns, adr’ 
) wev adpxixy avdpia, » 8 dmnpetixy. dpotws & exe Kal 
‘ a na las 
mept tas dddas. OHndrov O& TodTo Kal KaTa& pépos padAov 10 
2 a ~ 
25 emloKkotrovaw: Kabddov yap of A€éyorTes eEaTTaTHaLy EauTOvs, 


Ort TO eU Exew Thy wWuxiv aperH, 7d dpOompayeiy, H re 
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Tey ToLovTwY* ToAD yap adpewvoyv éyovoy of eEapiOpodvtes 
Ll ras dperds, domep Topyias, Tv obras dpifopévov. 81d del, 
eomep 6 montis elpnke mepl yuvaikéds, otro vopifey eyew 
mept mévtov, “yuvatkt Kdopov % ory? dépet, aAN avdpi 30 
ovKért TOOTO. eel 8 6 mais areArs, OfAov Ore TodTOU pev Kal 
) apeTi) ovK avtod mpds abréy éotw, dAXX pds Td TédoS 
12 Kal rov syyobpevoy. dpotws de Kal Sovdrov mpods Seomérny, ebe- 
pev 0€ Tpos TavayKaia xphopov civat Tov Soddov, Bate OF- 
dov bru Kal dperns Setrat puxpas, Kal Tocad’tns bras pre 35 
Ot dkodaciay pyre dic Seirlav edAXrcin T&v Epyov. amro- 
pyoee & dv tis, TO viv elpnpévoy ef adrnbés, dpa Kal Tods 
Texviras Senoe: exe adperiy tTodddkis yap Ot dkodaclav 
13 €AAElrrover THY epywv. 1) Stahéper TOTO TAEloTOY; 6 wey yap 
Soddos Kowvwvos fons, 6 d& moppdrepov, Kal Tocodroy ér- 40 
Barra aperns dcov mep Kai dovacias’ 6 yap Bdvavoos Tex- 
vitns apwpiopévny tiva exer Sovdrelav: Kal 6 pev Soddos 1260 b 
Tov gto, oxuToropos & ovdels, ovde THY ddAwY TEXVITOV. 
14 gavepov roivuy ori THs Towatrns dpeTHs airiov eivat det TO 
dovA@ tov Seamérnv, GAN od Tv SidacKadrLKhy ~xovTa TOV 
épyav Searrotixyy. did A€yovow ov Karas of Aéyou Tods Sov- 5 
Nous drroarepodvTes Kal ddokovres emird£er xpyobat povor 
voudernréov yap padAov Tovs SovAovs 7) Tods Tratdas. 
15 ADAG mrepl perv TotTwrv Siwpicba tov Tpdrov Toorov: sept 
& advdpos kal yuvaikds Kal téxvov Kal marpés, Tis Te mepl 
éxacTov avTdv dperhs Kal THs mpods opas adtods outAlas, 10 
ti Td KadGs Kal ph Kadrds éori, kal mds del 7d pev ed O1d- 
Kew 7d O& KakOs dedyev, ev Tots wept Tas ToALTElas avay- 
katov émedOciv. émel yap oikia pev maca pépos médews, 
radra & oiklas, Thy O& TOO pépous mpds Ty Tod Grou Set BAE- 
me apeThy, dvayKatov mpos THY Todrelav Br€TovTas Ta4L- 15 
devewv Kal Tods Taidas Kal Tas yuvaikas, elrep TL SLadépet mpds 
ro Ti ToAw elvat orovdatay Kal rods Taidas eivat orovdaious 


- ~ 7 
16 Kal Tas yuvaikas omovdaias, avayKaioy d€ diadépew ai pev 
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yap yuvaixes fpicv pépos Tay ehevbépar, ex dé Tov Traidav of 
20 Kolvevol ylvovrat THS ToAlTElas. woT émel TeEpi pev TObToY 
Sidpiorat, wept dt Tv AowrGv év GAXots eKTéov, apEvTES wS 
réros éxovtas Tods viv Adyous, GAAnY apxijy Tord pevot 
Aéyopev, Kal mMpOrov emicxepopcba wept TeV anopnvapevov 


wept THS TMoALTElas THS apiorns. 


25 be 


"Emel 8& mpoatpotpeOa Oewphoa wep THs Kotvwvias THs 

lon i? 6 “~ -~ 7 ~ e 4 
ToNLTLKHS, Tis Kpatiotn aca Tois duvapévois CHv bre waXrt- 
ota kat evdynv, Sef kal Tas dAdras émioKkéyacbat modt- 
30 Telas, als Te ypa@vTal TIves TOY TbAEwY TOY edvopEtcbat 
Aeyopévev, kav ef TivES ETEpat + TUYXdvwoLt bd TLVaY Eipn- 
“e ay ~ ~ oy a , +3 A x BI ~ 
pévat kal Soxotcat Kahas éxewv, va 76 7 dpOGs Exor 667 
5 X 2 y \ SS ~ > 2 Se @ \ 
kal TO xphoipov, ere O& TO CnrEly TL Tap avTas ErEpoy pr) 
doxh mévras eivat codpiferOar BovrAopévwv, GAXG did 7d pr} 
35 Kad@s Exe Tav’Tas Tas viv brapxoteas, did TOTO Tavrny 
Soxa@pev eriBarécba thy péOodov, apxhy d& mperov Totn- 

ae ad la >. XN - lal ia 3 4 
Téov ijmep mwépukev appx} Tavrns THs oKéews. avdyKn 
yap To. mdvTas TadvT@y Kolv@vely Tods ToAiTas, 7) pndevos, 

XN ~ ¥ a \ / ‘ he aN QA a 

7) TOV pev TIVdy O€ fy}. TO pev ovv pNdevds Ko_Wovety ga- 
eee O7 Lae x , , Fis 3 \ 
40 vepov ws adtvatov’ 1) yap modrela Kowwovia tis éort, Kal 


Tp@Tov avayKn Too TOrov KoWWoveElVv’ 6 pev yap TOTos Els OTHS 


1261 a pds méodrews, of O& modtTat Kolwwvol THs pds mmddEws" 


GAA mérepoy dowv evdéxeTat Kowovqcal, mévT@v BédrLOV 
kolv@vely THY féAdNovTAaY oikHoecOat TOALY KAarOS, 7) TIVOV 
pev tidy O& ob BédXtLov; evdéxeTat yap Kal Téxvev Kal yu- 
5 VaLK@OV Kal KTNLAT@Y KoLV@VEty ToOds ToAiTas aAXHAOLS, Oo- 
mep év Th modwtela TH IIddrwvos: éxel yap 6 Yoxpdrns 
gnot dey Koide ta Téxva Kal Tas yuvaikas civat Kal Tas 
KTHoELs. TodTO Of Wérepoy as viv odrw BéATLov éxeLv, 7 kara 


2 Tov ev 7h modwrela yeypappéevoy vopov ; exer d) duoyepetas 


3 
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oO 


dddas TE Todas TO TdvTwY civat Tas yuvaikas KoLds, 10 
kal Ov iy airiay pnot deiv vevopoberiobat tov tpdmov TobToy 
6 Soxpdrns, ov gaivera oupBaivov éx rv rbyov: ere & 
Mmpos TO Tédos 6 Hyot TH wbdrAE Seiv Srdpyeiv, ds pev eipy- 

2 rat viv, addvaroy, mas dé det diedreiv, ovdty SidpioTat. Evo 
d€ 70 play elvan Thy ody ds dpioroy dv ért pddoTA Tacay’ 15 
AapBdver yap taitny b1dbeow 6 Soxpdrys. Katror pave- 
pov éotiv ws mpolodoa Kal ywopévn pia pwadrAov odvdt 7érALS 
€orar wAHO0s yép te Thy diow eoriv 4 wdrLs, ywomévn TE 
fla paddov oikia pev &xk mbdews, dvOpwrros 8 é€€ olktas 
€orat paddov yap play Thy olkiav Tis woAcws dalnper AV, 20 
kat Tov €va ths olkiass oT ef Kal duvards tis ein TodTO 

3 Opav, od roinréov' avaiphoe yap tiv méAw. ob povoy & éx 
trEl6vav avOpamav éativ 7} mods, GAAG Kal é€€ cider Sia- 
pepovrwy’ ov yap yiverat mods e€ dpolwy. Erepov yap oup- 
paxia kal médus* 7d pev yap TO TOTS Xphotpov, Kav 7 oe 
76 adtd 7G cider (Bonbeias yap xdépw % ouppaxia mépv- 
kev), domrep av ef otabpds mrelov f eAkdont: dvoice d€ TO 
To.ovT@ Kal ToALs eOvous, bray fi) KaTa Kdpas Oot KEexwpl- 
opévor Td mAHOS, GAA’ ofov ‘Apxddess e& dv O& Sel ev 

4 yevérOa, cider Siapéper. Sidmep 7d toov 7d dvTirerovbds 30 
oder Tas TOAELS, OoEep ev TOS HOLKOLs elpnTat mpdrEpoy" 
émel Kai év Tols édevbépors Kal toois dvdyKn Toor civar dpa 
yap ovx oly te ma&vras dpxev, GAN 7 Kar éviavTov 7) 

5 kaTtd twa dddAnv taéw 7} xpdvov. Kal ovpBaiver 3 Tov 
Tpomov Toorov date mavTas dpxelv, Borrep dv ef weTeBaddrAov 35 
of oxuteis Kal of Téxroves Kai ph of adrol del oxuToTdpot 

6 Kal Téxroves Hoav. érel O€ BéATLOV obTws Exe Kal TA TrEpt 
Thy Kowwviay Thy ToditiKHY, SjAov ws Tods adrods det BEX- 
riov dpxewv, ef Suvariv: év of S& pi dvvaroy did 7d THY 
ptow ioous eivar mdvras, dpa de Kal Otka.ov, eit’ adyabdy 1261 b 
eire haidov 7d apxew, mdvTas adtod peréxew, + TodTo de 


lal ¢ 4 > O 
pupetrar Td év péper Tods tcous eikery TO 6 ws dpotous elvan e€ 
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’ lod e Q \ ” € é » 5 - 
apxjst: of pev yap apxovow of 6 dpxovra xat& pépos, 7 
5 domep dv dAdo yevopevot. Kal Tov avTov On TpbToOV apxbvTwv 
4 ay yy J A ‘ 4 2 i, t 
erepor étépas dpxovow apxds, avepov Toivuy éx TobTwv as 
ovre méduxe piav obras eivar tiv médAW SoTeEp A€yoval TLVES, 
kal 70 AexOev os péyloTov ayabdy ev Talis modecW OTL Tas 
t2 > Coa (4 , e 7 > X 7 a 
models dvapel’ Kalro. 76 ye ExdoTou ayaboy cd et ExaoTor. 
10 €a7t 6¢ Kal Kat’ &ddov Tpbmov havepov 6rt 76 Alay Evodv ¢n- 8 
la S , > BA » oe x X > , 
Tely THY TOAL OUK EoTLY Apelvoy. olkia wey yap avTapKéoTeE- 
> > Ky 
pov évds, méALs © olkias’ Kal BovdreTal y dn Tor’ civat 76- 
dis, drav adtaépkn cupBaivy Thy Kowaviay etvat TOO TAHOovs. 
eirep ody aipeTétepov TO avTapkéoTEpov, Kal TO ATTOV Ev TOD 
a € We 
15 HaAAOV alpeT@TEpoOY, 
2 ~ 
3 AAAd phy ovd’ ef TobTO apioToy éoTl, TO play 6TL pa- 
ed geese) AY ig 2 OX ~ > oe 7 
Aor eivat TY Kowwviay, ovdE ToOTO amodeikvucba paiverat 
kat& Tov NOyov, dy mavTes dua éywot 7d epdv Kal Td pr} 
euov' TotTo yap olerat 6 Ywxpdtns onpetov elvar Tod Tiv 
20 TOA Tedéws eivat play. Td yap mdvTes OiTTOV. El pev ody 2 
) , an a a 
@s ExaoTos, Tax adv ein paddov 6 BovrAETAL TroLElv 6 Yo- 
v2 e \ eK ¢ a "a ‘\ 2 Ben ~ 
kpatns, Exactos yap vidv éavtod dhoe Tov abriv Kal yu- 
Cy on XN > ia Ah \ ~ eS 7 \ bs ae 4 la 
vaika On) tiv adbthy, Kal mepl THs ovolas Kal tepl éxdoTou 
sy ~ ) 
6} Tév oupPavivtoy dcattws’ viv 8 odx otto dhcovew of 
25 Kolwals xp@pevor Tais yuvagt Kal Tols Téxvols, GAA Tav- 
rg ia ’ ~ 
TES Mev, ovX ws ExaoTos 0 atTay. dpolws dé Kal Thy ovciav 3 
ia > ~ 
mdvres pév, ovX ws Exaoros O adtav. dre pev Toivuy Tapa- 
- 2 ? 
Aoyiopos Tis Eott 7d A€yeLv TavTas, Pavepov’ Td yap Tav- 
| > a 
Tes Kal audotepa Kal mepitTd Kal dptia did 7d Sittov Kal 
2 i) v8 2 “ 
30 Ev TOLS NOyoLS EplaTLKOvS TroLEt TVAAOYLOpOvS 1d €oTl TS TéV- 
tA 
Tas TO avTd déyety GOL pev Karé6v, ard’ od dvvardv, wdt 8’ 
> OX , \ » 
ovdey dpovontikdy' mpos d& rotros érépav exer BAEBnY Td 4 
?, 
Aeyopevov. AkioTa yap émpedelas Tuyydver Td TrEloToV 
la lot ~ ~ 
kowwov' tav yap idiwv pdédiota ppovti~ovew, tev dé Koay 
Ly Ra “ a 
35 NTTOV, 7) Ooov ExdoT@ emiBaddrAEL’ Mpds yap Tols aAoLS ws 


Up ava va ~ lol ~ 
eTEpov hpovTigovTos dAtywpotat MaAAOV, waTrEP EV TALS OlKeE- 


Pen he wes Nee be bh Vo oie WSO SO ee ba eI 
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Zs . , 
tikats Svakoviats of moddol Oepdrrovres eviote yxeElpov Umnpe- 
~ ~ d , > ~ ~ 
Toto TaY eXaTTovev. yivovTat d éExdoT@ XiALoL TOY TOALTOY 

ie e A 
viol, Kat ovToL ovX S$ ExdoTOU, GAAZ TOD TUXdvTOS 6 TYXoV 
£ ? la 
opotws eotiv vids: date mavTES Spolws bALywpHoovel. ETL 
¢ ? x» 4 , N > 2 A ee 
oUTws ExacTos émos A€yer Tov ED MpdTTOvTA TY TOALTOY 7) 
Kak@s, oréaTos Tuyxdvet Tov apLOudy, ofov éuds 7) Tod deivos, 
lol ee an 
Todrov Tov Tpbrov Aéyav Ka Exacrov THY xLAlwv, 7) dowv 
Va 2 a a 
7 TWOALs Earl, Kal ToUTO diaTd{wv' ddndov yap & cuvéBn yevé- 
6 fA ‘ = va (g LA er 
Oat téxvoy Kai coOjvar yevouevov. Kalrot métepov ota 
KpelTTov TO émov A€éyely ExaoTov TO avTO bev Mpocayopevov- 
Tas dicxiAlov Kal puplov, ) paddAov as viv ev Tais TédeEct 
2 lol ~ 
TO €udv A€yovow ; 6 pev yap vidv abrod 6 8 ddedpdy adbrod 
7 5] 
mpocayopever Tov avTov, 6 & aveioyv, 7} Kat GdAnv Twa 
f \ x ida \ > > ? x - 
ovyyéveiav, 7) mpos aiparos, 7) Kat’ olkeldtnTa Kal Kydelav 
adTov mpatov 7) Tav avTod, mpds O& TovToLs Erepoy Ppdropa 
gurérny: Kpetrtov yap i.ov avewioy elvat 4 Tov Tpdmov Tod- 
2 an 
tov vidv. ov piyy add’ ovdé dtagvyeiv dvvardy 76 pH TiVas 
brovapBdvew éavtav adedpovs te kai maidas Kal warépas 
kal pntépas: Kata yap Tas dpmoldrntas ai yivovrat rots 
TEKVOLS pds TOdS ‘yerYnoavTas, dvayKaloy ayBdve Tepl 
GdAhrov Tas tiores. Srep pact Kal cvpBaivey TiwWes TOY 
los lod 7 S 
Tas THS yhs mepiddovs mpayparevopévor’ eivat yap ToL 
a ¥ , Ny \ a X , , 
Tav advo AiBtwv Kowds Tas yuvaikas, TH pévToL yevoueva 
bs; fe SY \ ¢ 2 yi Z ay 
Téxva StatpeicOar kata Tas dpoidtntas. loi OE TivEs Kal 
~ A 7, es ¢ 4 A 
yuvaikes kal tév dddov (dor, olov immo Kal Boes, al 
opddpa meptxaci spoia amodiddvat Ta Téxva Tois yoved- 
~ ¢ yf 
av, dorep 1) ev Bapaddw kdrAnOcioa Arkaia immos, ere de 
Kal Tas Tovatras dvoxepetas od padiov evrAaBnOAvat Tots 
4 i XN a ® pL ‘\ 7 
TavTny KaTackevdfovart Tiy Kolv@viay, olov alkias Kal povous 
dkovatous, Tovs dé éxovalous, Kal pdxas Kal AoLdopias’ ov 
ye (is \ 
ovdty baby éore yiver Oat mpos Tmatépas Kal pnTépas Kal Tovs 
Li) wéppw THs ovyyevelas dvTas, damEp mpds TOds dmober’ 


~ n~ A 
GAA& Kal mArciov cupBaive avayKaiov ayvootytTay 7) yve- 


1262 a 


15 


20 


a 
25 


39° 
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yA s 7, a“ \ Te 2 O€ x 
pifovTwy, Kal yevopévwv TOV pev yvwpl(ovTmy EvoexXETaL TAS 
vouifouevas yiverOar Adoes, TOY O& pndeuiav. Gromov de 2 
kal Td Kolvovs ToLncavTa ToS viods TO GuVEivaL povoy adge- 

~ an > cas ~ 
Aely Tov epdvtTwv, 7d O Epav pH Kwoddoal, pnde Tas yxpy- 

35 ges Tas dAAas, as matpl mpos vidv elvat madvT@v eoTiv 
dmperéactatov kal adehgG@ mpos adedpéor, eel Kat TO Epav 
cal ’ 
povoy, adromov 6 Kai 76 tiv avvovciay adedety dt GAAnv 3 
X er 8 4 ¢ ri & ? A A © 5 A 
pev airiay pndepiav, as Aiav dé loxupas tHs HdovAs ytvo- 
? 
pévns: ore 0 6 pev mrarhip 7 vids, of 6’ ddeAgol adAHAor, 
40 pndéy oierOa diagéperv, €oike O& paAdov Tos yewpyots 4 
elvat xphoywov Td Kowds elvar Tas yuvaikas Kal rods Tat- 
1262 b das 4 trois pvdaguw: Frrov yap ~orar didia Kody dvTov 
Tey Téxvov Kal Tay yuvakay, det d& ToLo’Tous elvat TOdS ap- 
Xouévous pos 7d TeOapxeiv Kai pi) vewrepifery, dros O€ 5 
oupBaivey avadykn Tovvavtiov di& Tov TolotToy vdomov ay 
fe AY b ~ pa , » ned 2 4 
5 mpoonket Tos 6pbas Ketpévous vopovs aitious yiverOat, kal 
é CPUC per £ 4 e x é ~ x \ ‘ 
uv nv airlay 6 SaKpdrns ovtws olerar ely TdrTEw Ta Trepl 
nN Atay 4 mh IY a . , x 7 6 , 
Ta Téxva Kal Tas yuvaikas’ Pirlav Te yap oldpeba péyioTov 6 
eival Tov ayabdy Tais TOdEoW (obTw yap av HKLoTa oTacId- 
> lad ’ 

(oev), Kat 7d play elvar thy médwv éerawel pddLcb 6 Yo- 
10 kpdrns’ 6 kal Soxel Kakeivos elval not THS Ppirias Epyor, 
6 , ) ee -~ s ay Z pe 
KaOdmep év Tots épwrikois Abyors topev A€yovTa Tov Apt- 
| atopdyny ws Tav epdvTov dia 7d chddpa Pirciv éerOvpovv- 

~ ‘ ee 2 4 Bg > 7 ae 
Tov ouppunva kal yevérOar ex Sto dvtwv audorépous Eva, 
évtatda pev ody avdyKn augorépovs efOdpbat 7) Tov Eva’ ev 7 
15 0€ TH médAE THY girlav avayKaiov ddaph yiverOar Sid riv 
if ‘\ 4 ‘ 4 ? ~ by 4 x ey 
kowvoviav Thy ToatTny, Kal BKicTa €~yely Tov Epo 7 vidv 
, \ 4 ce ce X ‘ \ ’ \ 
TaTépa 7» marépa vidv. doTep yap piKpdv yAuKd Els TOAD 8 
e Xv > ¢ ~ 4 ~ ce 7 
ddwp pyOev avalcOnrov moet Thy Kpaow, obrw ocvpBaiver 
\ nn 
Kal Thy oikedrnta THY mpos aAAHAoUS THY amd TOY ovo"d- 
a 2 an 
20 Tov TovTwv, SiappovTifew HKioTa avayKatloy dv év TH TOAL- 
Tela a , A Z ¢ en x eX € Ya doe 
a TH To.avTn, 7) maTépa ws vidv 7 vidv ws TaTpés, 7) ws 


adedgods ddAfrwv, dbo ydp éoTw & paéAtoTa Tove KHSEcOat 9 
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; ENCES a a 
Tovs avOpdmrovs kal pireiv, 76 Te WSiov Kal Td dyamnTov’ dv 
la e cad 
ovdérepoy ofdy Te Umdpyxety Tois oUTw modTEVOopevals, GAA 
Lv Kal mept Tod petadépery TH yivdpeva Téexva, TA pev EK 25 
las A \ a 5) \ , Wy ey A Ze 
TOY yewpyav Kal TexVvITGY eis Tos dbAaKas, TX O EK TOU- 
> 2 7 \ BA ua 2: 4 - 
Tov els éxeivous, ToAAHY Exer Tapaxhy, Tiva ~oTat Tporov" 
\ v4 3 ~ \ , \ es 
Kal ylvdoKely avayKkatov Tovs diddvras Kal peTadépovTas 
10 riot Tivas Siddacw, ere O& Kal TH TéAAL AEX OEvTA Wado 
SSN 4 b) ~ Va e td x iA a 
emt TotTay avayKaiov ovpBatvewy, oiov aikias Epwras pévovs* 30 
> Ds at 4 2 y \ la S la 
od yap €rt mpocayopevovoly adedghods Kal Téxva kal maTépas 
kat pntépas Tovs dvdAakas of Te els TOUS AAXovS ToAlras 6o- 
Oévres Kal médw of mapa Tots PvdAa€t Tods GAXovs Tro- 
Airas, ote evAaBEicOar Tay ToLodT@y TL mpdTTELW Side THY 
ovyyéveiay. mepl pev ody THs mepl Ta Téxkva kal Tas 35 
yuvaikas Koiwvovias Siopicbw tov tTpdmov TodToY" 
? ~ 
Exépevoy 8 rovrav éoriv émicxépacbat mepl THs KTH- 5 
cews, Tiva Tpbmov Set KatacKkevdger bai Tots pédAdovEL TOAL- 
TevecOat THY aploTny ToATElav, TOTEPOY KOLYIY 7 pA) KOLVIY 
S. lon an > 
2 elvat THY KThowW. TovTO Od dv Tis Kal ywpis TKeYpalTO amd 40 
~ ~ y 
TOV Tepi TA TEKVA Kal TAS yuvaikas vevopsobeTHUEVoY, AEYO 
a Dass A 5) 
St ra mepl tiv Kriow méorepoy Kav 7 exeiva ywpls, Ka 1263 a 
a a ye we > 2 , \ ay 2 
dv viv Tpdmov exer Taol, Tas TE KTHTELS KoLWas elvat BEd- 
a ‘ 
Tov Kal Tas xphoes, olov Ta pev yireda ywpis, Tods de 
4 A 
Kapmovs eis 7d Kolvov épovTas dvadioKeww (Sep Evia Trovel 
a 2 ox \ ? if ‘ X ~ \ ~ \ 
Tov €Ovadv), 7) Tobvavtioy Thy pév yhy Kolvny eivat Kal yewp- 5 
~ a at de ‘ é a 6 A si a4 , 
yelv Kowh, Todvs d& Kapmrods Siatpeto bar mpds Tas idias xpr- 
gets (A€yovTat JE Tives Kal TOOTOY Tov TpbTroV KoLYwVELY TOV 
- gs 
3 BapBdpov), 7} Kat Ta yhmreda Kal rods Kaprovds Kowovs, ETE- 
X & Be Sa A BY BY ev / \ 
pov pev ovy ovT@v ToY yewpyovvTav aAXos ay Ein TPOTTOS Kat 
lat la Me 
piov, avtdv S abrots Siarovotytay Ta TEpl TAS KTHTELS 10 
“ 
mrelous ay tmapéxot duckorlas: Kal yap év Tals arodatcect 
Ne. 2 “A 4 XN ? yx b ~ 2 ?, 
Kal évy Tols épyos pH ylvomévwy towy avayKatoy eyKAH- 
{> Q A 3 x Z »\ A Xr Ba 
para yiverOar mpos Tods amoAavovras pev [7 AapBévortas| 


ToAAd, odrlya dé mrovobvras, Tois éAdTTM pev apPBdvover, 
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A lod ~ A 9 
15 TAElw Ot mrovotctv, dAws dé Td cuChv Kal Kowavely TaY av- 4 
lat ~ - 
Opwmikav mdvrev yxaderov, Kal padtoTa Tov ToLoUT@V. 
a ~ X € 
dnrodor & af tev cuvarodjpev Kowovia oxeddv yap of 
~ ~ 4 eed ~ 
TAcioTor Siapepdpevor eK TOY ev Tol Kal EK pIKp@Y Tpoo- 
Kpovovtes GAAHAas, ert O& TOY OepamrdvTwy TotTas pahioTa 
yen “ \ £. 
20 mpoakpovopev, ols mA€claTa mporxpepEba mpos Tas diakovias 
> (2 oe 
Tas éyKuKAlous. TO pev ody KoLVaS Eival TAS KTHTELS TAUTAS 5 
i a x ~ - 
Te Kal dAdas Tolavras exer dvayepelas, dv de viv TpoTrov 
éxer Kal emixoopnbey HOeor Kal té€er vopov dpbav, ov p- 
> 4a. 
kpov dv duevéyxar eer yap To e& apdhorépav ayabdv 
25 Aéyw dt 7d e& audorépwy Td Ex TOD KolWds cival TAS KTI- 
le) A ~ Se U 
ces Kal TO €x TOD idias, Sel yap TAS pey elvat KoLvds, OAwS 
& idias' ai pev yap émipérccar Sinpnpévar Ta €yKAHpara 6 
mpos aAAHAouS ov Troijoovaty, uaAdov Oe Eiddoovaty ws Tpds 
yy yea 4 AD x Jw = x ~ 
iStov ExdaTou mpocedpevovTos: du apeTry & EaTat pos TO Xp7j- 
30 oOat kata Thy Tapoiplay Kod Ta Gitov. EaTt dé Kal viv 
Tov Tpomov TobTov ev eéviais ToAECLY OUTS UTOyeypappevor 
€ , x 2: - ‘ fd 2 ~ ~ ’ 7 
as ovK dv adtvarov, kal pddLoTa Ev Tails KAaA@S olKoUpEVaLS 
N ss ot x \ ta De SE Or \ o nN a 
Ta ev €oTt Ta OF yévoit av iSiavy yap ExaoTos Tiv KTHOLW 7 
a4 \ \ , A A a \ a 
exov TAX ev xphoipa moet Trois didos, Trois d€ xpHTat 
35 Kowvols, oiov Kai é€v Aaxkedaipovr Tots te SovdAots ype@vTat 
Tois adAAHA@v os elrety (diols, ert O° immots Kal Kvolv, Kav 
denbaaw éepodiwv év Tois aypois KaTa& Tiv ydépav. avepov 8 
me XM Pp p 
toivuy drt Bédtiov eivar péev idias Tas KTHoes, TH SF Xpy- 
- u lot ~ 
cet Trovely Kowds: ows O€ ylvwvTat ToLodToL, ToD vopobéTou 
na Jy 
40 rodr Epyor tidy Eat. eri dt Kal pods 7doviv auvOnTov dcov 
by 
Srapéper 7d vopife tidy Tr ph yap ov pdtnv tiv mpos 
1263 b airov adros Exe gidiav Exaotos, dX’ ore TooTo guaikdv. 
\ ‘4 08 o~ 
TO 6€ didauToy eivar Wéeyerat Sixaiws: ovK Eat d& TodTO Td 9 
pirely éavtdv, GAAG Td padrov 7 del Gidreiv, Kabdrep 
\ = nn 
Kal Tov dihoxphpatov, eel pirodol ye ma&vres ws eimely 
ia A 
5 €kaoTov TOY ToLOUT@Y. GAAG pHY Kal Td xaploacOar Kal 


BonOjoa pirois 4 E€évois 4} éraipors Adtarov: 6 yiveras THs 
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te IO7 A cos a 
10 krjcews idias ovans. Tadraé Te OF ob cupBaiver Tois Aiav ev 
Towovet THY ToALY, Kal mpods TovTOLs avapodo.v ~pya Sdvoiy 
> ~ “A a 
apeTaiv avepos, cwoppoctvns pev TO mepl Tas yuvaikas 
a 
(€eyov yap Kaddv adXorpias ovens dméxecbar did codpo- 
avvnv), edevOeproryros dé 7d wepl Tas KTHTELS’ OvTE yap état 
pavepos édevOépios Sv, ovTe mpdker mpaéw edevOépioy odde- 
7 2 A ~ ~ 
play év TH yap xphoe T&v KTnudTov 7d THs édXevbepLérn- 
ToS Epyov éatiy, 
11. Evmpécwmos pev obv 4 Tovadrn vopobecia Kal gpidrdv- 
fa) BS > 86 . « X\ 3 2 ») > Bi 
pwros av eivar ddfevev’ 6 yap akpodpevos dopevos dr0dé- 
xeTat, vouifov ececOar girfav tid Oavpacriy maou mpods 
dmavtas, &\Aws TE Kai bray KaTnyoph Tis Tov viv dTap- 
ta > cal (2 lad € la \ X\ 
xovtTov év Tais moNTElals KaKov ds ylvopévay Sid Td pr 
kowny elvat tiv ovciav, éyw de Sikas Te mpds aAArAous 
bs ee \ ~ 7 \ , 
mept ovpRoratiwy Kal rpevdouaprupi@y Kpiceis Kal mAovcioy 
12 kodakelas: av ovdey yiverat Oia THY akoLvavnoiay adda 
O1d Thy poxOnpiav, eel Kal Tovs Kod KEeKTNLEévOUS Kal KoL- 
a na ? ~ e A Bt AN x 
VovoovTas TOAAG Sradepopévovs adAov 6p@pev 7) ToS Xwpis 
DY > rs oA > AQ ~ 2 ‘gy ‘ 2 “A 
Tas ovcias ExovTas’ GAL Oewpodpev ddALyous rods Ex TOY KoL- 
vavidv diapepopévous mpos ToAAOdS guUBaAAOVTES TOUS KEKTN- 
7 IO? x Le ee X 4 ‘ 2 2 
13 pévous idia ras xrhoes. ére O& Sikatov pry povoy A€éyelv 
dc@v oTEpnoovTal Kak@v KolvwvicavTes, GAA Kal door 
a > f 
dyabav gaiverat & civat méumav adtvaros 6 Bios, aitiov 
\ an 7 ~ uA XN ie \ < he 
6¢ 76 Yoxpdrec THS mapakpovoews xpi) voulfew Thy b1d0e- 
> Gy ? 7 “ X Q Oe ta 7 \ \ 
14 civ ovK ovoay dpOnv. Set pev yap cival mws play Kal THY 
oikiav Kal tiv WéALv, GAN od mdvTws. oT. pev yap aS ovK 
Td ve fd + ame y+ , ) \ oS > 
éorat mpolotca méAls, ote 8 ws EoTat pév, eyyds O ovoa 
To} ph mors elvat xelpwy médis, domep Kav et TIS THY 
cupdoviay moose dpopoviay 7 Tov prOpov Bdow play. 
15 dAAd Sef AROS dv, Somrep elpnrat mpdrepoy, Sid THY TaL- 
delay Kowny Kal piav moveiys Kal Tov ye wédAAOvTA TraLdelay 
a 
eladyew, kal vopigovra dia tadrns EoecOat tiv Tod oTOU- 


Satay, &romov tots Towovrors olecOat StopOodv, GAAA pr Tots 
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a a , \ \ 
40 €Oect Kal Th girocopia Kal tots vopois, Gomep Ta Tepl 


ras Kthoes ev Aaxedaipor. kal Kpyrn rots cvocitios 6 
1264 a vouobérns éxoivwoev, dei dé pnd TobTo avTs ayvoely, 6tt xp7 16 
ee , a a De 4 ~ ~ a 2 - 
Tpocexely TH TOAAD Xpovm Kal Tols mMoAXols ETETLY, EV OLS 
ok dv édabev ef tatra Kada@s elyev’ mdvTa yap oxedov 
eUpntat pév, GAAG Ta pev oY cuvAKTaL, Tois O° od XpavTat 
5 yweokortes. pddrota 6 av yévoito havepér, et Tis Tois Ep- 17 
ny \ y , , _ rbot 
yous toon THY ToLavTHY ToALTElay KaTacKEvagopevny’ ov yap 
Ouvycerar pr pepifov atta Kal xwpifov moinocat tiv 76- 
Aw, Ta pey els ovocitia, Ta O€ els hparpias Kal gvdds, 
adore ovdev GAXO cupBHoceTat vevopobeTnMEvov TAY LI yEewp- 
10 yelv Tods gvAakas: émep Kai viv Aaxedatpdviot mrovety Emt- 
a ? ~ 
xetpodow. ov py GdAX obdE 6 Tpdmos TIS GANS ToNTEias Tis 18 
oa ~ - a eng ‘ Pa BY es 
€orat Tois Kovwvodaty, oT elpnKev 6 Swxpdrns ovTe padiov 
eimeiy, Kaito. axedov 76 ye MANOS THS TOAEwWS TO TOV G)- 
ov TorLT@v yiverat TWAHOs, wept av ovdey Sidpicrat, woTeE- 
15 pov Kal Tois yewpyois Kowds civar det Tas KTHoELS 7 Kal 
J e QZ BA XN ‘ “ ‘ - QZ 
Ka éxaorov idias, ett dé Kal yuvaikas Kal traidas idious 
RLY eo S} 45 \ 4 eae. 4 XQ 7 7 
7) Kolovs, ei pev yap Tov adbtoyv Tpbmoy Kowa wdvTa mdév- 19 
, 7 ol ete, a Z eek oa - 
tov, Ti Stoicovow otro Exeivay Tov GudrdKwy; 7 TL mdeiov 
Tols UTropévover THY apxXnv avTa@v ; 7) TL wabdvTes brropevodct 
*: > 4 wN 4 / lel ec ~ 
20 Tv apxnv, €dav py Te codpifwvtat ro.odrov oloy Kpnres; 
2 “ \ a be. = 7 > & ca > 
é€xetvot yap TadAAa TavTa Tois dovrAas EpevTEs povoy amret- 
Ua \ rg ‘\ \ “A ee ~ > 4 
pykaol Ta yupvado.a kal Thy Tov btAwY KTHOW. «Et dé, Ka- 20 
4 d a a / \ > ? i x \ 
Odmep ev Taig dddAas wéAEot, Kal map éExelvois EcTar Ta 
~ 7 c fa a4 ~ a - 2 lal % aq 
To.aira, Tis 6 Tpomos EoTaL THS KoWwwvias; Ev wie yap 7r6- 
4 Zz > ~ > MS Pd € J 
25 Ae Ovo mbes avayKaiov elval, Kal TatvrTas dmevaytias 
) mean \ 
adAjAaLs* more yap Tovs pev PUAaKas olov dpoupods, Tods de 
yewpyovds kal rods Texviras Kal Tods ddXous ToNiTas. eyKAH- 21 
pata dé Kal dixat, kai doa dddX\a Tails TodrEow drdpxeL 
\ > 
gnot Kkaxd, wdévO brdpée Kal Tovros. Kairor €yel 6 Yo- 
4 ~ 
30 KpaTns ws ob mroAA@v SejoovTat vopivev Sia tiv Tadciav, 


® 3 na a A a 
olov GoTUYOMLKOY Kai a@yopavouikay Kal Tay GAdov Tov 
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? 2 A 
22 ToLovTwy, amrodidods pdvov Ty madelay Tois Pidagiv. Ere de 
- ~ ~ 
kuplous Trolet TOY KTHUdT@Y TOdS yewpyods amropopay Pépor- 
Tas: addX& TOAD paddov elkds Elva xaderods Kal Pporn- 
pdrov mAjpes 7 Tas map’ évios cidwrtelas Te Kal Treveotelas 35 
23 kal dovdelas, GANA yap cit dvayKaia Tadl’ dpolws «ire 
UA a Oe é “ \ \ “A be a 4 ¢€ 
fH, viv ye ovdev Sidpiotat, Kal mepl Tov éxopéver, Tis % 
, ? \ 7 \ , , x ? > 
TovTwY TE TOALTELa Kal Tadcla Kal vouor Tives. EaTt O ovTE 
A Yj > 
eUpely padiov, ore Td Stadépov pukpdv, Td TroLovs Tivas €ivat 
24 TovTOUS Tpos TO GHCecOat THY Tov guddKev Kowwviav. ddd 40 
pay el ye Tas pev yuvatkas tomjoe Kowds Tas S€ KTHcELS 1264 b 
3Q7 2 bf ? 4 X pee. ~ 2 ~ cy 7 
idias, tis olkovoujoe domep Ta Emi Tov aypav of dvdpes 
» ead \ Pd N £ 7 ‘ e: ~ A 
avt@y, Kav ei Kowal ai KThoes Kal ai Toy yewpyay yu- 
a aay X NEeAGE a 2 a \ 
vaikes; dromoyv dé Kai TO €k TOV Onpiwy ToLeicOat THY Tra- 
paBornv, dre det Ta avTa& emityndcvery Tas yuvaixas Tos 5 
25 dvdpdouy, ols oikovopias ovdév péreotiv, émiaparés dé Kal 
? 
NN » ¢ i ¢ 2 eee ENGLER SS a \ 
Tovs dpxovras ws KabliaTnow 6 Swxpdryns’ del yap trove? rovs 
avtovs &pxovras, TovTo dé ordoews aitioy yiverat Kal mapa 
Tois pndev adlmpa KexTnpévors, Hrovdev O27) mapd ye Ov- 
26 poeldéor Kal mrodepikois dvdpdow. bri 8 dvayKatoy ad’T@ 10 
a yh 
motely Tos avTovs dpxovTas, pavepov’ ov yap dTé pev &dAois 
6ré d& dddois péuixtar Tals Wuyxais 6 mapa tod Oeov xpv- 
a ~ ~ = 
ads, aX’ del Tois adrois. gyoi dé Totspe v EvOdS yivope- 
, ~ ‘ 7 
vos pigar ypuady, tots 6’ dpyupoy, xadkov d& Kat oidnpov 
wn 2 , 4 6 \ ~ aS oe \ 
27 Tols TExviTals péeAAoVoLY ETETOaL Kal yewpyols, ETL OE KALI 
lal if ‘. ~ 
Tiv evdatpoviay dpatpovpevos Tdv puddkov, bAnv dyai dety 
lal 3 X\ 
evdatmova moeiy thy moAw Tov vomobérny, addvatov de 
- A A RY 
evOatpovety OAnv, py TOV TreloToY 7} pi) TaYT@Y pEepov 7 


lal 2 te ‘ WN ee > \ ” > “~ > 6 
TLY@V EX OVT@V TYV EVOALMOVLAY, OV YAP TMV AVTMV TO EV al- 


or 


povely @ymep Td dptiov’ ToiTo pev yap EevdexeTat TH SAM 20 

imdpxelv, Tov S& pepdv pnderépm, Td de eddatpovety adv- 
28 varov, GAA piv ef of piAakes pr evdaipoves, Tives Ere- 

por; ov yap oi of ye Texvirat Kal 76 TAHOOS 7d Tey Bavad- 


> ee Y 
cov, % pev ovv toditela mepl is 6 Saxpdrns elpyker, 
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2 
ratras Te Tas amopias exe Kal TovTwy ovK €ddTTOUS 
Care. 5 
érépas 
Syeddv dé mapamdnolws Kai epi Tods vopouvs Exe Tovs 
~ ~ a 
dorepov ypahévras’ 610 kal mepi rhs évravOa modirelas Emt- 
an 7 Ss 
oxeacbat pixp& Bédriov. Kal yap €v TH modiTela Tepl 
awa 4 , t 4 te ~ 
értyov mdéprav Sidpikey 6 Swxpdtyns, wep Te yvvarkav 
Kal Téxvov Kolvovias, TOs exe Sel, Kal Epi KTHTEwS, Kal 
THS moNdTelas Thy Tae’ Staipetrar yap els Ovo pépy 762 
~ n~ us in QA X ’ ‘ A % de > XX 
mAHnO0s TGV olKodvTaV, TO pev Els TOdS yewpyovs, TO dE Els TO 
lal 7 rg , 4 ~ la \ 
TpotroAcpodv pépos, Tplrov & é€x Tovrwy Td BovAevdpevoy Kal 
KUplov THs ToAEws: repli de TOY yewpyav Kal TOY TEXVITaY, 3 
mérepoyv ovdemias 7 peTéxoval Tivos apx7s, Kal méTEpoy bra 
Oct KexTnoOat Kal TovTovs Kal cvpTroAcpely 7) pH, TEpl Tov- 
Tov ovdey Sidpixey 6 Ywxpdtns, GddA& Tas pey yuvaikas 
olerat Sely oupmodveuely Kai madeias petéxe THs adris 
Tois pvAagiv, Ta 8 GdArAa Tois eEwbev Adyols TeETANpwKE 
Ni {d ‘ \ ~ Ys Jed bY “A 7 
Tov Adyov Kal mepi THs madcias, molav Tivd det yiverba 
A , A \ , Q \ ~ , , 
Tov gvdrdkov. Tav Oé vopwv 7d bev TrEloToy pépos vdpot 4 
, 7 \ See a , wv \ 
Tuyxdvovaw dvres, ddAtya dé wept THS TwoALTEtas elpynKev, Kal 
tavtTnv Bovrdpevos kolvoTépay moteiy Tals modAEoL, KATA pl- 
Q fi / ) \ ely ag Fas & ¥ . 
kpov mepidyes mad els Thy éTépay modrelav' ew yap 5 
THS Tov yvvaikey Kolvevias Kal TAS KTHoEws, TA GAA 
5) Q t) / ’ v4 ~ " 4 Q 
tabta dmodidwow dupotépats tats modtrelaiss Kal yap 
Tadciay Thy abthy, Kal TO TOY Epywy TOY advayKaloy dre- 
Z aA \ \ 7 € s N ) , 
xXopevous (hv, kal mepl cvocitioy @cattTws mAiy ev Tatrn 
pyot dey eivat ovocitia Kal yuvatkav, kal Thy pey xirLov 
~ d - 4 XN ? ~ XN 
T@v Omda KEKTNMEvaV, TavTHY O€ TEvTAKLCXIAloy. Td pey 6 
ovv mepiTroy Exovot TavTEs of TOD Nwxpdrovs N6you Kal 7d 
kopwpov Kat Td Kalvotéuov Kal Td ¢ntynTLKév, Kadds dé 
mévTa tows xademov, érel kal Td viv elpnuévoy mAjOos det 
\ - 
He} AavOdvey Ste ydpas Sejoet Tois TocovToas BaBvrwvias 
4 lod @ 
H Tivos GAAnS amepdvTou TS TAOS, e€ HS apyol mevTakic- 


vA a 
xAtor Opéyrovrat, kal rept rovrovs yuvaikav kal Oepardy- 
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10 
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Tov €repos dxAos modAamAdowos. Set piv odv toriberba 
kat evyny, pndev pévror advvarov. déyerar & ws ef roy 
vonobérny mpds Sto BAémovta TiWévar Tods vouous, mpds TE 
THY X@pav Kal Tos avOparovs. ert d& Kadas exer Tpocbel- 
vat Kal mpos Tods yelTYI@vTAas Témous, el Sel THY TOA CHY 
Biov moditiKéyv: od yap povov dvaykatoy éotiy adbrijy ToLovToLs 
XpjcOa. mpds Tov méAeuov SmAos & ypHoiwa KaTd Ti 
oixelav xdpav éotiv, ddA Kal mpds Tods Ew Tomous, ef dé 
Tls pi) ToLovroy dmodéxeTrat Biov, pyTe Tov Woy pre Tov 
Kolvov THS TroAEwS, Suws ovdey ATTOV det PoBEpods elvar Tots 
moAvepiows, pi povoy édOodc.v els THY xdpav aGdrAA Kal 
adterOodow. Kal 75 TAHOS Oe THS KTHTEwS Spay Set, phroreE 
BéA\riov érépws Stopicat TH capes padrAov, Toca’Tny yap 
eival dno. dciv dote (Hv cwppbvas, domep ay ef TIS ElTrev 
date (nv ed (TobTo yap ort KaOdAov padAdXAov Eri 8 EaTL cw- 
dpoves pév tadaimrdpws dé jv). GAA Bedtiov spos 7d 
codppivas kal édevdepios (xwpis yap éxdrepov 76 pev TO 
Tpupav akorovojoe, Td d& TO émiméves), émel povar y’ 
eioly &€ers aiperal mepl thy THs odctas xphow abrat, olov 
ovoia mpdws 7) dvdpelws xpjcdat ovk éoriv, cwppives dé Kal 
edevbepins éativ, doTE Kal TAS ypHoEls dvayKaloy TEpi avTHY 
eivat tatvras. dromov O& Kal TO Tas KTHTELS lodfovTa TO 
wept TO TAHOs TOV TOALTOY fi) KaTaoKEVd fey, GAN adel 
vat Tv TeKvorrotiay dbpiotov as ikavads dv dpadioOnoopéevny 
els TO adbrd AROS Sid Tas ateKvias dowvobty yevvopévor, 
bre Soxel TodTO Kal viv ovpBaivew mepi Tas bres. Jet dé 
rodr’ odx spolws adxpiBds éxew rept Tas méAELS TéTE Kal VOY" 
vov pev yap obdels drrope? Sid 7d pepiferOar Tas ovotas «cs 
érocovoby mAO0s, T6TE Oe ddiatpéToy ovcdy avdyKn TODS Ta- 
pd¢vyas pndey exev, édv Te eAdtTous wot TO TANOos Edy TE 
mrelous, paddov dé deiv tmoAdBor Tis av apicbat THS ovoias 
Thy rexvorroiiay, doTe aplOpuod Tivos fet) TWAELova yevvays TovTO 
6 ridévac rd mARO0s amoBAérovTa mpds Tas TvXaS, av 
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, a \ lan 6é ‘ i ‘ 
oupBaivn Tedkevtay Tivas Tov ‘yevynOevT@v, Kal mpos THY 
an ? lal ,’ re 
tav dddov arexviav. Td 8 adeicbat, kabdrep ev Tails 
7 Va 7 > ~ oy 7 6 ~ 
mrelorais réAEcl, Tevias dvayKaiov aitioy yiverGat Tots Tro- 
Alraws,  O& wevia oTdow eprroel Kal Kakovpylav. Peidwv 
\ > c pe 6 A 6é ~ P ff ‘\ 
pev odv 6 KopivO.s, dv vopobérns Tay apxatoTdtoy, Tovs 
oixous toous b40n ety Siapévery Kat 76 wWAHOOS THY ToATGY, 
kal ef TO MpaTov TOvS KAHpous avicous elyov TaVTES KATA [E- 
yeOos’ év d& TOs vopors TovTOLs ToUVavTioy eaTiv. GARE TreEpt 
hey TobTay mas oldueba BéATLov dv Eyxelv, AexTéov UoTEpor 
b ? X\ ~ ? 4 , X ‘ \ BLA 
eAAéAceTat O€ Tois vopuols TovTOLS Kal Ta TEpl TOUS apxov- 
¢ x , A , Z \ \ 
Tas, dros ecovTat diagépovtes THY apxouévav? yot yap 
deiy, domep e& Erépov TO oTnpovioy Eplov yiverat THS KpOKNS, 
otTw Kai Tods &pxovras exe dely pos Tods apxopévous, Eel 
dt thy maoav ovotav edinor yiverOat pel(ova péxpt TevTa- 
12 \ ve aD, ’ \ yo xe a a 7, Te 
mraclas, Sic tl Totr ovK adv ein el THS yHS péxpt TiVds ; 
‘ \ an > 7 \ la a ~ rs > > 
kal Thy Tey olKoTrédwy dé Siatpeoiv Set cKoTeEiv, wh TOT Ov 
, N 5) - coe So \ oe 8 Sa eee x 
oupdéper mpos olkovouiav’ dvo yap oikéreda éxdoTw Eveipe 
dtehov yopis, xadrerdv dé olkias dvo olketv. % d& ctvTagkis 
ed 7 \ ie U4 7 s ) oy 
6An Botrerar pev eivar pHte Onpokparia pyre odvyapyxia, 
Z \ , A a te AS X A ¢ 
péon O€ TovTwy, iv KaXodot ToNiTelav’ Ex yap TeV OmAL- 
TevovToy éotiv, ef pev ody a§ KoLVoTaTHY TavTHY KaTacKEVa- 
(et Tals modeot TGV GAXrwv TOATElav, Kad@s eipnKeV icas, 
’ On ¢ > 4 \ A ‘4 Xr r > XA ~ 4 
el O ws adpiotny peta Thy mpétny ToNTElav, oY KAaANeS* TAXA 


yap tiv tav Aakévev dv tis eraivécere paddov, } Kav 


/ \ 3 2 a4 ~ 1 a € a 
GAN TIVa APLOTOKPATLK@TEPAY, EVLOL fev OvY A€youvoL as det 


THY aploTny ToNrTElav €E atacav elvat TOY TOALTELGY peELLI- 
Z bd Nas Sy Al 8 , ) A i > 
yévnv, 60 Kal tiv Tov Aakedaipovioy érawodcw' eivat 


yap avrivy of pev e€ odyapxias Kal povapylas Kal Snpo- 


kpatias gaciv, N€yovTes THY pév Bacirelay povapyxlay, Thy 


13 


17 


d& trav yepdvray dpyiy ddvyapylav, Snpoxpareicbar de: 


Kata tiv Tov eddpov apxiv did Td ex Tod Sypuou elvat Tors 


2 ao s 
40 epopouss of S& tiv piv edopelay elvar tupavvida, dnpoxpa- 


a \ 
retoOat S Katé Te Ta ovociria Kal Tov GAdov Biov rov 
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, ? > X\ “a 
18 Ka’ Hpépav’ ev de Tots vopuors eipntat TovTOLs ds déoy cuy- 1266 a 

s : ee 

keto Oat Thy dplotny moditelav ex Snpoxpatias Kal tupavvt- 
AY BY 
dos, ds 7) 76 mapdmray ovk dv tis Gein modirelas 7} xelpioras 
macév. Bédtiov ovv A€yovow of TAcious pryvivTes? 1) yap eK 
Treldvev cvyKkerpévyn TodiTeia Bedtiov. recta ovd? Exovca 5 
> 
paiverar povapxixdy ovdéy, GAN ddAtyapxika& Kal SnpoKpa- 
“a > 

Tika: poadddov O eykXiveww Potderar mpds tiv ddiyapyiav. 

~ \ 2 ~ ~ > , te ~~ X\ X 

19 Ojdov dé éx THS Tov dpxdvT@y KaTacTdcews: TS pev yap 

e€ alper@v KAnpwrods Kowvdy apudoiv, Td dt Tois wiv edTopo- 

? ey 2 2 , > \ , » 
TEpois Eemdvaykes exkAnoldce elvat Kal ghépety Apxovras 10 
~ ~ nn > cal aA 

4H Tt molly GAO TGV TOALTLKaY, TOUS O apeicOa, TodTo S 

2, v4 \ > ~ ig 2 ~ , va a 
ddtyapxikov, Kal Td welpacOat meious Ex ToV EvTrépev civat 
Tovs dpxovras, kal Tas peyloras éx Tov peyioTor Tiunpa- 

20 Tov. dAvyapxiKyy O€ Trotel Kal THY THS Bours alpeciy: alpody- 

Ss \ - > v4 b) tA) at - ? 
TAL pev yap mavTes emadvayKes, GAA EK TOU MpaToUV TImH- 15 
patos, eira mddw icous ex Tob Sevrépov, eft’ éx Tav TpiTor: 
TAHY ov mao emdvayKes Hv ToIs Ex Tov TplTwy 7) TeTEapTOY, 
éx dt [rod rerdprou| Tay TeTApTOV povols emdvayKes Tois Tpd- 
\ lal te RS? 3 - yo se Ae va ? 

21 Tos Kal Tois devtépois, elt EK TOUT@Y toov ad ExdoToU TLLh- 
patos dmodeig~al gnor deiv dpiOudv. Ecovrar 8% mdelovs of 20 
> A Ze - \ B r td é xs » Se 02 XN 
ex Tov peyloTov Tinudtov Kal Bedriovs dia 7d Eviovs pr} 

¢ ~ ~ “A X XX ‘\ 2 4 € XN Ky 

22 aipetoOar Tay Onpotik@v Oia TO pr) EMdvayKes. aS pev ovv 

ovK €k Onpokpatias Kal povapxias det ovvictdvat Tiyv ToLad- 
- DA id xX ay “A WA ig 6 2 

Tnv ToXdiTElav, Ek ToUT@Y havepoy Kal ToY LaTEpoy pnOnaopE- 
vor, Orav émiBddrrAn Tept THS ToLa’TnS TodLTElas  TKEYpLS* 25 
4 \ \ \ N a A 9 , we at) e aA 
éxer 6& Kal mepl tiv alpecw tev apxdvTev TO €€ alpeTar 
aiperovs émikivouvoy’ ei yap Tives cvaThvat Oédovet kal wéTpLoe 
TO TAHOOS, aiel Kata THY TOvUT@Y aipeOjoovTat BovrAnoW, Ta 
pev ody tepl THY moALTelav THY ev ToLs vopols TodTOY EXEL 
Tov Tporrov 30 

Eliot &€ tives modwretat Kat dddrat, ai prev Miwwrdv aiT 
d& girocdpav Kai moditixév, Taca d& TOY KadecTHKULOY 
kai ka’ &s modirevovTa viv éyybrepdv eiat TovT@y apdo- 
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la > \ \ 4 ‘ | . 4 , a \ 
tépwv' ovdels yap ovre Tiy mepl TA TEKVa KOLVOTNTA Kal TAS 
35 yuvaikas dAdos KEekawoTounkev, OTE TEpl TA GvETITLA TaY 
yuvaikav, GAN amd Tov avayKaioy dpxovTat paAdov. 
Soxel ydp Tiot TO mepl Tas ovoias eivar péytotov TeTaXOaL 
lal ‘ A iy e 7 X\ 4 4 
Karas’ mepl yap TovTov TroeicOai pact Tas aTdoes Tav- 
ras, 610 Paréas 6 Xadrknddvios rotr’ elajveyKe mparos* 


40 onol yap dey toas civat Tas KTHoELS TOY TOALT@Y. TodTO 


” A 
1266 b dé Karoixifomévais pev evOds ob Xaderov wETO TroLEly, TAS 


Top, Ta ? la Z og oe 7, > x 
0 40n Katotkoupévas epywdéaTepoy pév, Guws O€ T4XLOT av 
« ~ “ A Ye) \ X\ rd é 66 \ 
bpadicOnval TH TAS Tpotkas ToOVS MeV TAOVaIoUS OLOoVaL eV 
\ 
AapBdve de pH, Tos O€ wéevntas pH diddvar pev AapPa- 
5vew O0€ IIddtav dé rods vipous ypddov péxpt wév Twos 
@eto Seiv éGy, whelov O€ Tob TevTamAaciay civar THS €da- 
, s an an BD 7 a ua 6 6 a 
xlorns pndevi TOv TodITeY e€ovalay civat KTHTaTbaL, KaOd- 
oy \ va ~ » X\ ~ , DS 
mep eipntat Kal mporepov, det d& pndé TodTO AavOdveLy TOds 
cf - ad 6 4 a a Xx ~ SF 4 
oUTw vopoberobvTas, 6 A\avOdve viv, 671 76 THS Ovalas TaTTOV- 
10 Tas TANOos mpoojKer Kal Tov Téxvav Td TAHOOS TaTTELY” 
caN y ¢ , a eae \ , € A , > 
éav yap virepaipn THs ovcias TO péyeBos 6 TY TExV@Y apLO- 
f Se es7 , ya , ‘ \ ~ Yt 
pos, avdykn Tov ye vop“ov rAVEcAat, Kal xwpis THS AVoEwS 
padrdov 7d moddods Ex TAoveiwy yiverbat TévnTas’ Epyov 
yap pt) vewreporroiovs eivat Tods ToLovTous. di6TL pe ody EXEL 
15 Tid Ovvaply els THY ToXLTLKiY KoLvwviay 1) THS ovoias 6pa- 
, \ can fs X 7 / si a \ 
Adrns, Kal TOV TWaAaL TiVES HaivoyTat dLeyvkéres, olov Kal 
uM Q 
DOrwv éevopob—rnoev, Kal map dAdo eoti vopos ds Kwdder 
a 6 a ey x , a = € , \ \ \ 
Kraoba. ynv dmboonv adv BovrAnTtai Tis’ dpotws d& Kal THY 
ear, a ¢ s s 4 5) A , 
ovolav moXety of vopot KwdVovclY, woTEp Ev AoKpois vdpos 
2 \ ~ 2 
20 €07Tl pi) modrciv, €dy pr) havepay atvyxiav Selén cvpB_eBn- 
Kulav: rt O& TOdS TadaLods KAHpous diacdéetv? TodTo dé AvOEev 
‘ \ 
kat mepi Aevkdda Snporikyy eémoince Nlav tiv modirelav 
Pe ON » a 
avTav, ov yap Tt ouvéBaivey amd TOV Hplopéevov Tipnpa- 
> ) 
Tov eis Tas apxas Badige. GAN Eore tiv icdrnTa perv 
¢ Vd ~ 
25 Umapxelv THS ovotas, TavTny O€ 7) Alay elvat TOAAHY, doTE 


Tpupay, 7) lav drlynv, doTE CAv yAloxpas, SOHAov odv as 
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> e \ \ \ yy a 
ovx tkavoy TO Tas ovotas toas Troijoat Tov vomoberny, AAR 
~ ? yy > 
TOU fécov aToxacréoy. eT. & et TIS Kal THY pmeTplay TaEELEV 
> i? ~ an a 
ovoiav maou, ovdéy dgpedos: paAdrov yap Set Tas emiOupias 
£ 7 “\ ~ a 
oparigfew 7 Tas ovoias, ToUTo 8 ovK ~oTL ph Tadevopévols 
e A A 5) , 
ikaves 076 TOV vopwv, GAN tows ay eiretey 6 Paréas rt 
TabTa Tuyxdver Aéywv adrés’ oterar yap dvoiv robrow icéd- 
TyTa deiv brdpxew Talis wodeow, KTHTEwS Kal Traldcias. 
2 Sy ieee A 
GAG THY TE Tadciay Aris EoTar det Eye, Kal Td play 
eval Kal THY avriy oddéy dpedos’ EaTL yap THY avTiy pev 
a \ ? ) \ vA Sy - 5) e By 
elvat Kal pilav, dAdAd Tavrnv eivat Toradryny e€ is EoovTat 
MpoalpeTiKol TOO mAEovEKTELY 7) XPNLATwY 7} TLLAS 7) ovVap- 
ca ed , > re \ ssi 3, 7 n~ 
porépwv, ert oTacidfovow ov povoy dia THY avicdtnTa TIS 
KTHTEwWS, GAA Kal Oia THY TeV TYn@v: TovvavTiov SE TeEpl 
ExdTEpov" of pey yap ToAXol Oia Td Tepl Tas KTHOELS aVI- 
€ oe if ‘i lal lan aN aS 4 56 ‘ “ 2 
gov, of 0€ xapievTes Tept TaY Timay, edv ioat’ BOev Kal “ev 
oe Ia i pal X Oe Np Or} » )’ ig Ay ¢ 
& if Tinh nyev Kakods Oe Kal éoOdéOs. ov povoy 6 of 
2) \ by a b) oy & BY ks 7 
avOpwro. dia TavayKaia ddikodo., @y akos eivat vouter 
\ pd ~ d be o \ é fate } \ 4 £ ~ Sh 
Thy iaétnTa THS ovcias, BaTE [1 AwrroduTeiy did TS pryoby 7} 
a ) X cy , \ SS eS em aN 
Tewwnv, GAG Kal dws yaipwor Kal pH emiOvpuaowv ay 
N 7 4 B] 7 lan > 7 é \ AY 
yap pelfo txoow emiOvpiav taév dvayKaioy, Sid Ti 
, ) , Oh 4 , 2 bid , , 
tavTns latpelav adikjoovow’ ov Toivuy did Tav’THY Movor, 
Gra kal adv emiOvpolev, va yaipwour tails dvev uTOv 
rn > n ~ lal X > fe 
AOovats. Ti obv akos Ta TpLOy ToOUTwY ; Tois bev ovoia Bpa- 
~ al ie. 2 ye 
Xela Kal épyacia, tots d& cwdppoctvyn tpitov Oo, «i TwWes 
lan \ 2 a) Pd \ \ 
BovdrowTo St avrav xalpew, obK adv éemigntolev EL by Tapa 
, a eae 
pirocopias dkos, ai yap dAdat avOpdérwv Séovrai Emel 
~ 3 2 \ 
ddikodol ye Ta péyiota Sid Tas wmepBodrds, GAN od did 
- & a " ~ X ‘ 
Ta dvaykata, olov Tupavyodew ody iva pr pry@owv. dtd Kai 
te > 
ai Tiysal peyddat, dv admoxteivy Tis od KAEMTNY GAG 
3’ 7 X\ V4 
tipavvov. wate mpods Tas puKpads adikias BonOyTiKds pdvov 
lon la 
6 tpomos THs Padéov modtelas. ETL TH ToArAA BovreTau 
karackevdfe e€ av Ta mpds abTovs ToALTEVoovTaL Karas, 


A ~ yr 
de? S& Kal mpos Tods yeiTyidvTas Kal Tods ewbev mévras, 
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20 avaykaiov dpa Tv TodTElav ovvTeTdx Oat mpos Tijv Trode- 
\ > , LC 2 ~ Oe y iq 7 be \ ais 
pukiy loydy, wept As éxelvos oddev eipnkev. dpoiws dé Kai 15 
\ ~ 4 “~ % > V4 | X 4 
mepl THs KTHoEws: Oe yap ov povoy mpds Tas TodITLKaS 
, € x t 4 2 \ > \ ¥ 6 
Xpioes ikaviy bmdpxew, ddA Kal mpds Tods éEwbev Kw- 
Stvovs. Sidrep ovre Tocotrov det mAHO0s imdpyew av of 
4 ‘ - 2 Vd € \ wy > - 
25 wAnotov Kal Kpelrrous émOvpjoovary, of dé ~xovTes dudvety 
By ¢ < 2 va of? A 7 oe A , 
ov duvjoovras Tovs émtovTas, ov otras ddAtynv date pH Otva- 
la € 7 \ ~ y ‘ ~ t 4 
cat médepov vreveykely pnd TaV icwy Kai TOV dpolwr. 
exeivos ev ody ovdey Sidpikev, Set 6& ToHTO pH AavOdvev, 6rt 16 
Ta ion 2 eee 3 oy be 9 » e \ *. 
ovpdpéper TAHO0sS ovoias. tows ovv dpioTos Gpos 76 pH AvOL- 
3° TeAely Tois Kpeirroot Oia Tiv wbmepBoArv mrorEpEly, GAN 
£ \ Ne gy A | ee 2 = BA 
olTws ws dy Kal py éxdvTwv tocatrny odciav. otov EvBov- 17 
ros Adropoaddrov péddovTos Atapvéa modopkety Exédev- 
b] Zz 4 2 la fe 4 > ¢ 
cev avTov, oxedpevoy Ev TOT xpovw An eTal TO Xwpior, 
Aoylcacbat Tob ypévov Tovtov tiv damdvnyy ebédXew yap 
ca 2 ~ 
35 €XatTov TovTov AaBov EexArLreiv On Tov Atapvéa Tadra 3d’ 
> N > 4 x ? 4 - r 3 4 
eimav erroinoe Tov Avtoppaddrny asvvyvovv yevouevoy Tatcac- 
Oat Tis modopkias. ~oTt pev ody TL TOY cULdhEpdvT@Y 7d 18 
DN » 7 aN ayA aA 7 Ox" X\ \ cA 
Tas ovolas eivat ioas Tois TmoXlrals mpos TO pH oTacidgew 
mpos adArAous, ov pyv péya ovdev ws elmety. Kal yap av of 
7 > ~ x © > wv wy » > \ 
40 xaplevtes dyavaktoiev dv os ovK icwy dvTes aEtot, O1d Kal 
paivovrat modddkis émiTiOéuevor Kai atacidfovress ere 8 19 
1267 b % movnpla Tav avOpdrev arAnoTov, Kal Td Tp@Tov pey ika- 
OS Tt gee aaa ’ Pe ee 
vov diwBorla povoy, brav & 48n rodr 7 warpiov, det d€ov- 
A , oe ’ ” ” x ‘ 
Tat TOO mAelovos, Ews eis Amelpovy EMOwow drreEipos yap %} 
THs emOuulas gtois, hs mpds Thy avamAjpwow of ToAXol 
o A > vA > ta a ~ . > ‘4 c 
5 (@olv, Tey ovv ToLOUT@Y appx, HaAAOY TOU Tas oVTias Opa- 20 
Aigeiv, Td TodS pev Erretkels TH Hvar TorodTovs Tapackevd- 
(ev are pr BovrAEo Oat trEoveKTEly, TOdS SE HavArovs GoOTE p17} 
~ <3 > ~ 
dtvacba todro & éorty, dv Hrrovs Te dot Kal wy adiKav- 
Tal. ov Karas Oe ode Ty ladtnTa THS ovatas cipnKEY TrEpi 21 
~ a a AN 
10 yap Thy Ths yhs Krhow lodge povov, éort dé Kai dovrAwy 


kat Booxnudtwy madodros Kal vouloparos, Kal KaTaoKev} 
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TOAA} THY Kadovpevov erritrA@v. 7) TdvT@Y odv TobTaY icé- 
22 TyTa (nrnTéov 7 ThEw Tivd perplay, ) mdvTa éaTéov. gat- 
vetar & ék THs vomobecias KatacKevdgwv Tiy méALy pl- 
A y > € - 7 , y \ ‘ 
Kpdv, ei y of rexvitat mavres Synpdciot Eoovtat Kal pi) 
lo >? a 
23 mAnpoyd TL wapéEovrar THS mobAews. GAN elmep Set dy- 
4 Pe ‘\ x Re , a , 2 
fogious eivat Tods T& Kowa Epyagopévous, det Kabdmep ev 
> 
Eniddépvo te, Kal Aidpavtés more kateckedagey “Abj- 
fo) yy XQ 7? \ A aN ~ ra 
vnot, TodTov exev Tov Tpbmov. ep pev ody THs Padéov 
moditelas oxeddv Ex TovTaY dv TIS Oewphoeler, ei TL TVYXdVEL 
Kad@s eipnKas 7) Mi) KaA@S* 
¢ a Q i 
Imrédapos dé Etvpugavros Midjous, os kat thy tov 
, {4 o \ Sh las , lh 
morewy Svatpeow ebpe Kat Tov Ileipard Karérepev, yevopevos 
kal mept Tov &ddov Biov mepitrérepos Sid idroriulay obrws 
4 al Aas lo , lan va \ 
@are Ooxeiy eviows Civ meplepyorepoy TpLxdv Te TAHOE Kal 
Kéop@ moduTeAci, ert S& ExOATos evTEAODS pey drAEewHs de 
ovK év TO XElpavt povoy GAA Kal TeEpi Tods Oepivods xpé- 
vous, Adytos & Kal wept THY SdrAnv dvow elvar BovdAdpeEvos, 
Tp@Tos THY fi) TroALTEVOMEVOY EvEexElpnoe TL TeEpl ToALTElas 
} “a ~ bh Teg 7 XN NS Vi bo) 7 
2 eimeiv THS dpliorns. KaTeoKkedage OE Tivy morAW TO TAHOE 
X\ ya ’ 7 XN z 7 2 7 . 
pev puptavdpov, «eis tpia d& pépn Sinpnuévny: emoie yap 
a N ta 7 a \ 7 , X X 
ev pev pépos texvitas, ev d& yewpyovs, tpirov d€ TO Tpo- 
-~ / > 
3 modenoby Kal Ta mda Exov. Sinper & els Tpia pépn Ti 
> 
xépav, thy peyv lepdv, tiv dt Snpociay, tiv 8 isiav bOev 
Pp FR 
fev TH vopicdpmeva Tronoovot mpos Tods Oeods, lepav, ab ov 
& of mpotrodcpobytes BidcovTat, Kowny, Thy O& TOY Yewpyav 
4 idtay, deto 8 €idn kal Trav vopov civar Tpia povov’ Tept 
L 
2 x e 4 (6 7 a? ay X\ 3 6 a 
av yap ai Sikat yivovrat, tpia rabr eivat Tov ap.Opor, 
a 
UBpw BrA&Bnv Odvarov. eévopobérer dé kai dukaoTHptov Ev TO 
Ktpiov, eis 6 mdcas dvdyecOa Sev tas pH Kad@s Kexpl- 
aba Soxotaas Sixas’ todto dé Kateckevatey EK TLVOV Ye- 
5 povrwv aiperav, Tas dé Kpices év Tols SiKaotnpiots ob dia 
wnpohoplas sero yiverOar deiv, adAa Hépety ExaoTov m- 


vakiov, ev @ ypdgelv, eb KaTadiKa Cor amdads THY dikny, Ec 
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a x X ~ 
& dmodvor amdras, Kevovr ef d& TO pev TO O& pH, TodTO 
5 duopifew. viv yap odk @eTo vevopoberHabat Karas avayKd- 
4 ) in 4 ma ry a 8 , ) (6 oe 
(ev yap emopkely 7 TadTa 7 TadrTa OiKd(ovTas. eTifer de 
an lol e 
vouov mepl Tav ebpioKdvT@y TL TH WAEL GUEpEpov, dws 
rs - me ’ A , 
TvyXdvoot Tihs, Kal Tols Tatol TOY Ev TH TOAEU@ TE- 
4 2 te 4 % 4 © af ~ 
ANeuTdévT@v ex Onpociov yiverbat tiv Tpopyyv, ws ovTw TodTO 
10 map dAdos vevouobernpévoyvy ear dé Kai ev AOjvais obros 
© ihe “~ ‘\ 2 crs. ~ ral ‘ ? »/ 
6 vouos viv Kal év érépais Tov TéAEwv, TOvs 6 apxovTas 
c \ ¢ ‘\ ~ a Es 4 “~ , ? £. x 
aiperods bmd Tod Onpov eivat madvras: Onjpov O Emote Ta 
~ 2 al 
Tpia pépn THS WoAEws’ Tovs O aipebévras emipedetobat Kot- 
~ \ “A x ? “ \ X\ > ~ \ 
vav kal gevixdv Kal dppavikav. Ta pev ovy TAEloTa Kal 
lon a? 
15 7a paddwota afiddoya ths ‘Immoddpou régews tadr eariv, 
2 U4 ey: a \ X 4 ~ 7 
dmropnaee & av Tis mpatov pev THY Oialpeciww Tod mAHOovs 
TOV ToNTOY. of TE Yap TEXViTAL Kal of ‘yewpyol Kal of 
Ta Ora ExovTes Kolvwvodor THS TodTElas TavTES, Of peEV 
\ ’ 4 ee € \ a a4 lod 54 e 
yewpyol ovK exovtes Srrda, of dé Texvirat ovTE yHv ovTE dda, 
20 date ylvovTat axeddv SobAoL THY Ta STAG KEKTNMEVOY. [ET- 
éxe pey ody Tacdy Tay Tidy addvatov: advdéykn yap €K 
aN ‘ a Bb] , 7 \ 2 \ 
TOV Ta bra ExdvT@Y KabicTacbat Kal oTpaTnyods Kal TrO- 
AiropvAakas Kal Tas KUpl@TdTas apyds ws Eley’ pr} 
, \ im , A a A oo” 
peréxovtas d€ THs ToATElas Tas ody Te Pidtk@s Exel 
25 Mpos THY ToALTElay;; GAA Sel KpeitTovs elva Tos Ta STrr|G 
Ve > 4 ~ ~~ ~ > CF x 
Ye KeKTNLEvous auhorépwy TOY pepdv' TodTo 8 ov padioy ph 
moAdovs dvras: ef O€ Toor’ Extat, Th Set rods &ddousS peTEexew 
THS ToATElas Kal Kuplous Elvat THS TOY apxXdvT@Y KaTacTa- 
Bear € \ va aA 
gews ; ETL of yewpyol TL xpHotuwor TH WOAEL; TexViTas pev 
\ oy a > nn A ~ 
30 yap advaykaiov elvar (aoa yap deirar wédis TexviTav), 
‘ An 
kat dvvavra diaylyvecbat Kabdrrep ev tats d&AdaLs TdAE- 
> \ co fs 4 ¢ X\ \ 4 + “~ ny 
ow amo tTHS Téxvns’ of dE yewpyot mopifovres pev Tois Ta 
a > a 
omAa KEKTNMEVOLS THY Tpodiy EvrAdyws av Hodv TL THS 
a Z a“ Ne oy SS “4 297 
ToAEwS pEpos, viv 6 idiav Exovow, Kal Tadrnv idia yewp- 
s y ie os a 
35 yyoovow, €ért Oe Thy Koy, ad Hs of mpoTrodepmobvTes Eovar 


eS i ’ 
THY TpopHy, El “ev avTol yewpynoovaly, ovK ay ein TO Md~ 
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7 A 2 

Xipov Erepov Kal 7d yewpyoby, BovrAeTar O 6 vopobérns: i 
> 'g ~ n 
& €repol tives Ecovrar Tov Te Ta idta yewpyotvTey Kal Td 
Haxipov, Téraptov av poplov éorat TodTO THs moAEwS, ovE- 
vos peTéxov, AAA aAXTploy THS TodiTElas. GAA pry et 
Tis Tovs avTovs Ojoe Tovs Te THY (diay Kal Tods THY KoLWHY 
yewpyodvras, 76 Te TAHOOS kmopov Ectat Tov KapTav e& oY 
isa tZ 2 Des \ 2 a ? , ‘\ 
ExaoTos yewpyjoet Ovo olkias, Kal Tivos Evexey ovK evOds 
eaeek ~ a \ lal bay a “ ¢ ~ ‘ ‘ 
amo TAS ys Kal Tov atdTav KAHpwv adbrois TE THY Tpophy 
AnWovrat Kal Tois paxipos mapéEovow ; Tatra dO mdvTa 
TOAAY exe Tapaxyy, ov Kad@s O ovd’ 6 mepl Tis Kpicews 
a Va SN he 2 a ~ a 7 ig “~ 
éxel vomuos, TO Kpivey ad€.odv diaipobvTa ths Sikns amrO@s 

, ‘ (a 6 XX } ‘ } 7 -~ Ye 
yeypappévns, kal yivecOat Tov Sixaorihy SiaitnTHv, TodTo 
2 X\ la ig \ 4 2 7, an 
év pev Th Otaitn Kat mdeloow évdéxeTat (Kolvodoyobvrat 
yap addrrows mept THs Kpicews), év dé Tots SikacTnpiols odK 
€oTlv, GAG Kal TovvavTioy TobT@ THY vopobeTav of TroAXOL 

ye) iu € \ A ~ ‘A 
Tapackevadfovoly Orws of dikacral pr KolvoAoyovTat mpos 
> 4 y+ ~ b) yy , ¢ 7 ic4 
GdAnArous. Ereita TAS OVK EaTaL Tapaxodns } Kpiots, dTav 

~ 2 

ogetrery 6 péev AtkacTis oinrat, wy Tocodrov 6 daov 6 d- 


\ \ 


Kkagopevos; 6 ap eikoot pvads, 6 O€ dikacrrhs KpivEt 

evos; 6 pev yap éikoot pvas, nS Kp 
a ? 

déka pvds, 7 6 pev mAéov, 6 & EXacaov, dAdros JE TévTE, 

CaO? 4 . a ES , a a 

6 6¢ Térrapas’ Kal Todrov di Tov Tpodmov SAAov rt pEptod- 

€ X ? ? © IQ? 7 > £ , 

ow: of 6& wavTa Katadikdoovowy, of 8 ovdév, Tis odv 6 Tpb- 

~ ~ “A BT coal 

Tos €aTat THS Siadoyfs Tov Whpov; Ere O° ovdels EmtopKely 

advaykd¢er Tov amdA@s amodikdoavTa 7 KaTadikdoavTa, «i- 

£ an ‘x ByA / iS ~ > X 

Tep amas TO eykAnua yéypamtat dikaiws' ov yap pn- 

dev ddeirew 6 dmodicdoas Kpivet, dA Tas EikooL pas: 

GAN éxeivos On emopkel 6 KaTadikdoas pr vomifwv ddei- 

BY y o \ x ~ ~ Ce ? A , 

New Tas e’koot pas, tepi d& Tod Tols edpioKkovai TL TH 16- 

cal vw 

Aer oupdépov as Se? yiverOat twa tiphy, odK Eat acdha- 
\ ‘ ~ 2 ? +7 3 - ta - e 

és 7d vopobereiv, GAN eddpOadpov akodcat povoyr ExeL 
\ , \ fa \ 7, \ 7? 5) 

yap oavkopaytias Kal Kivjoes, av ToXN, TodLTEias. ep- 
’ " la ~ 

mimre: & eis AAO TpdBANpa Kal okey ETEpav’ atropovat 


ydp twes morepov BrAaBepov  cuppépov tais modeor 7d 
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= 


~ oN / 4 
Kiely Tods marpiovs vopous, dv 7} TLs ddos Berriov, dtéreEp 
e) c7 lal 7, ‘ i wt \ fe 
ob padiov 7H exOévTL TaxXd ovyxepelv, cimep pt) cuppée- 
Lal > 7 ] ] Coy 7 ha 4 + 
30 per Kiely. evdéxerar 8 elonyeicOai Twas vopwov iow 7 
moritelas ws Kowwov ayabdv. émel O& remoijpeba pvelar, 
re puxpa mept avtod diacreihacOar PédrrLov. exer yap, 
domep eimopev, amopiav, kai ddgevey dv BédrLov eivar 7d 
kively’ éml yoov tTav dAd\wv éemioTnuav TodTO cuUVEYHVOXEY, 
35 olov latpiki) KuwOeioa Tapa Ta maTpla Kal yupvacTtKi 
Ae: € (4 ~ \ e 4 er ’ 5] | Ps 
kal ddws al téxvar maoa Kal ai dvvdpets, Gor erei piav 
4 ve \ X\ 4 ~ e \ ‘ - 
TovTav Oeréov Kal THY ToAiTiKHY, OnAov 6Tt Kal TeEpt TavTHV 
2 a ¢ ? y ~ a - vA 
dvaykaiov opolws éxew. onpeiov 0 av yeyovévae gain tis 
besa teat oon an By A \ A a rd / la c nn 
ém avTav Tay épywv’ Tovs yap dpxaious vouovs Alay amrods 
40 elvat Kal BapBapixovs’ éordnpodpopotyTé te yap of “EXXn- 
cal a } 
ves, kal Tas yuvaikas éwvotyTo tap aAdAfA@v, dca Te 


ota TOV adpxalwy éori Tov vopivwr, evnOn Taéuray EoTiv, 


1269 a olov év Kin wept 7a ghovixd vopos eoriv, dv ANOS TL 


£ 


mapéoxnrat paptipwv 6 didkwv tov dévov tay adtov cvy- 
Ov, évoxov eivac TO hovw Tov gevyovta. nTodar &e 
ae ee once x ~ porg pevy . VI . 
dAws ov TO TdTploy GAA Tayabdv mavTes’ eElkis TE ToOdS 
vA wy een Ce 6 ~ X 2 7 
5 mpérous, «ire ynyevels Hoav eit ex POopas Tiwds ecdOnoay, 
potous eivat Kal Tods TUXévTas Kal TodS avorToUsS, doTEp Kal 
A€éyeTal KaTa TOY ynyEevOv, ®oTE AToTov TO pévely Ev ToIs 
4 VG \ \ vk QO\ ‘ - IA 
Tovtwy Obypaciw, mpos dt TovTols ovdEe TOS yeypapipévous Edy 
> ua 7 va x ‘ “ X » - 
akivjtous BéATiov, woTEp yap Kal Tepi Tas GAXas Téxvas, 
\ \ \ 4 > yD bs Le: 4 ~ 
10 Kal THv woditikiy Taéw addvatov axpiBas TadvTa ypaph- 
/ \ 3 ~ ~ ¢ X\ , 9 
var KaOddov yap avayKatoy ypadjvat, af d& mpdges rept 
a ? 4 el 
tov Ka Exaorév eiowv, eK pev ody TOUT@Y havepdy STL K_W7- 
la \ \ \ X\ n~ £ > 4 »/ XN YA 
Téol Kal Tives Kal ToTé T@v vomwv elciv, a\Xdov Se Tpémov 
a a> ~ 
émiokotrovow evAaBelas av ddferev elvar ToAATS. drav yap 
157 70 wev BédAtiov puxpdv, 76 0 EOigew edyep@s AVELY TOdS 
7 ae \ t 5) Z er ¢ , \ A 
vouous hatdov, pavepov ws éatéov evias apuaptias Kal Tov 
vopobeTav Kal Tov apxévTav' ov yap TocodToy wpedAHoeTat 


xwioas, doov BrAaBjoerat Tois apxovow amebeiy EOicbeis. 
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A a A ~ lal 
Weddos de kal 76 mapdéderypa Td mepl Toy Texvdv" ov yap 
ud A 
Omotov 7d Kiely Téxvnv Kal vouov, 6 yap vopuos loxdy 
EN lo’ 
ovdepiav exer mpos 7d melOecOar mapa 7d €Oos, Toro 
> a 
& od yiveras ef pr Side xpdvov Anos, Sore 7d padlos pe- 
TaBdddev ek ToY DirapxdvT@v vouwy eis ETEépous vopous 
kawovs aobevn troveiy éa7l tiv Too véuou Stvapuiv. eri dé ef 
\ 2 2 2 Nie 2 4 B) 
kal KivnTéot, woTepov mdvTes Kal év mdon TodiTEla, 7 
SY A a . 
ov; Kat mérepov TO TvyxévTt } Ticlv; Tadra yap exe pe 
yarnv dtagopdv. 1d viv pev apopev tatvrnv THY cK" 
2 2 3 A 
ahiov yap €oTl Kalpov" 

ITepi 8 tis Aaxedatpovioy modtelas Kal ths Kpn- 
TLKHS, TXEOOY OE Kal epi Tov arAdwv ToOdTELoY, dvO eloly 
€ “as 7 XN y ~ RY AS Ce \ ‘\ 
ai oxéyeis, pia pev ef TL Kad@s py KaAOS Tpds THY 
eae: 2 2 (ou U y Ss ‘ Cee, 
dpiorny vevopobérnrar TaEw, érépa O ef TL mpos THY U716- 
Geow Kal tov tpdmov dmrevavtios THS MpoKemévns avTois 
moAitelas. Ort pev ovy det TH pedrAdovon KaA@s TONTED- 

‘\ ~ > L9 ¢ ? ua & - la 
ecOat Tiy Tov avayKaioy bTdpxew TXOAHVY, dpodroyovpevov 
J - X\ Le ¢ 4 > 7 “A LA 
éoriv’ tiva O& Tpdrov tmdpxev, od padiov raBelv. 4H TE 
yap Oerrardv meveotela modrdakis éréOeTro Tots Oerradots, 
dpotws dé kal Trois Adkwow of cidwres (domEp yap éped- 
pevovres Tois adtuxhpact dtatedoboww)* mepi de rods Kphras 

~A ) 

ovdév Tw ToLodroy cupBéEBnKkev’ aitiov 8 tows Tb Tas yeLTVLO- 
gas models, Kaimep modcnovoas adAHAaS, pndeuiav civat 
, ~ b) 2 X X ‘ a \ 
avupaxov Tois adictapévors Oia& 7d py ovppepery Kal 
avrais KexTnpevals treptoikous: Tois dé Adkwouy of yeitvidy- 

A > A y? 
tes €xOpol mdvres joav, Apyeiot Kat Meoonviot kat Ap- 

~ A > 

Kddes> émrel Kal Tots Oetradois Kat apxas adioravto did 
lal ~ > - a 
TO ToAepely ert Tois mpocxspors, Axatois Kal IeppaBois 
kat Méyvnow. toixe St kal ef pndiy Erepov, GAAA 76 ye 
THs émiperclas épy&des eivat, tiva Set mpds avrovs buid7j- 

2, by 2 a \ @ - S ~ y+ ] ~ 
cat Tpomov. advieuevol Te yap bBpifover Kal THY iowy ag.od- 

im A ~ ) 
aw éavtovs Tots Kuplois, Kal KakoTradas (avTes emtBovdevouct 


kai picodawv. SHdrov ody ws ovK e£evpicxovat Tov BEATLCTOY 
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lo y+ 
tpomov, ols TodTo ovpBatver rept thy eihwrelav. Ett O€ 7 
Tepl Tas yuvaikas dveois Kal mpos THY Tpoatpeciv THs Tro- 
Arelas BraBepa Kal mpos evdaipoviay brews. BoTEp yap 
15 olkias pépos avijp Kal yuvy, Ondrov ort Kai TorAW eyyds 
Tod Sixa Sunpjcba Set vopifew eis TE TO TGv avdpav TAA- 
bos kal TO TOY yuvatkOy, doTe ev boats TodiTElas havrhos 
exer TO mepl TaS yuvatkas, TO HuLtov THS TodAews elvat det 
, p) , Y Caer , =e ich 5 
vouig¢e dvopobérnTov. Omep éxet cupBEBnKev’ G6Anv yap 
20 Tiv mod 6 vomobérns eEivat BovAduevos KapTEptKyy, KaTa 
XN ‘ BY Va 2 ~ 4 2 x X ~ 
fev rovs dvdpas havepds éort ToLodTos wy, Emi d€ TOV yuVal- 
~ 2 7 ~ A ha 4 \ er , 
Kkov e€npéAnkey (@ol yap akod\doTws mpos aTacay ako- 
Aactav Kal Tpupep@s. Gare dvayKatov év TH ToLavTN ToAL- 
te A \ lol > BY vA 
tela Tiysdoba Tov mAovTov, dAdws TE Kav THX@oL yuVal- 
, , \ X ~ a \ 
25 KoKpaTovpevolt, Kabdmep Ta TOAAG TOY OTpATLwTLKOV Kal 
ToAenikov yevov, Ew KedtOv 7) Kav ei tives Erepor a- 
VEP@S TETLILLNKACL THY Mmpos TOS Appevas auvovaiav. EoLKeE 
yap 6 pv0oroyjoas mpeTos ovK adAdyws oufet~at Tov” Apn 
? “~ 
mpos THY Adpodirny: 7 yap mpos THY T&Y appévory butrAlav 
30 7) mpos Tiv Tay yuvaikav daivovTat KkataKdyxipor médvres of 
a A af? lo 
Totoro. 1d mapa Tois Adkwo. Tovd wrijpyxev, Kal TOA 
Siwkeiro t1d TOY yuvatk@v éml THs apyns avTav. Kalror 
la ee og »” xX N PA € ~ “~ 
ti Stapépet yuvaikas apxev 7% tTods apxovras brs Tov 
A ” a 7s \ , , 5) 
yuvaikav dpxecOat; taiTd yap ovpBaive. ypnoipov 6 
35 ovons THs OpacttnTos mpos ovdey TOY EyKUKAiwy, aAN eiTreEp, 
mpos tov méAeuov, BrAaBepdtata Kal mpds tad™’ ai Tov 
7 ay Nz ks tesa | a“ ‘4 ’ a 
Aakévev joav. édyjdwoav 8 eml tHs OnBaiwy éuBorgAs 
t2 X A OX a ZA 2 CF ra 
Xpyolwor pev yap ovdey joav, domep ev ETEpais TodECL, 
OépuBov d& mapetxov mrclw TOv ToArEuiov. E€ apyAs pev 


40 ovv éoike oupBeBnkévar Tois Adkwow evrAdyws 1) TOV yu- 


1270 avaikov dveoiss eEm yap THs olkelas dia Tas otpareias 


t A los 

ame£evodvTo Todvy xpovov, ToAELODYTES Tév TE Tpos Apyelous 
ue 

moAewov kal mé&dw Tov mpds "Apxddas kal Meconviovs- 


axoAdcavtes O& adrods piv mapeixov TO vomobéTn Tpow- 
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2 
domemoinpévovs dia Tov oTpatiwrikdy Biov (modAa yap exEL 5 
Zo a 9 loa Q Oe “ \ X >» 2 
Hépn THs aperns), Tas O€ yuvaikas gaol pey adyew ém- 
xXelpnoa Tov AvKodpyov éml rods vépous, as 8 advTéxpovor, 
) A > = A 
12 amootnvar wédw, airiat pév ody eiolv atta Tay yevopé- 
vov, dote Ojdov 6tt Kai Tav’ryns THS apaptias. GAN Hels 
ov Toro okoTobpev, Tit Set ovyyvapny exew %} pH exeLv, 10 
13 GAA& epi Tod dpOds Kal pr dpOds. Ta dé mepi Tas yu- 
vaikas €xovTa pl} Kada@s Eotxev, Somep €A€xOn Kal mpd- 
TEpov, ov ovoy ampéredy Tiva TroLEly THS ToALTElas adTHS 
ES 
kad adthv, GdAX ovpBddAXrA{coOai Te mpds Thy didoypy- 
patiav, pera yap Ta viv pnOévta Tols Tepl Tv dvwpa- 15 
14 Alay THs KTHOEwS EmiTIHoELEY av TLS’ Tols bey yap avTa 
As KTH ra pev yap adrdy 
oupBéBnke KextHoOat modAjv diay ovciav, Tots O& Tap- 
fe } pe > ? tt Le ¢ 7 ~ X \ 
Trav pikpdv> d.dmep els ddLyous HKev 4) xdpa. TodTo dé Kal 
\ a 7 7 ze > ~ si > x 
Oia Tay vopwv Tétaktat gavrdos- avelcOar pev yap 7 
oN ‘\ ¢ a 2 rs > , b 46 4 
Terciv tiv wTdpxovoay emoincey ov Kadév, dpO@s Troinoas, 20 
Oiddvar 6& Kal Katadeimety e€ovolay edwxe Tois Bovropévois: 
7 aN 7 > ~ 2 7 \ A 
kairo. TavTd cupBaivery avayKaioy éxeivws Te Kal obras, 
15 €o7e O& Kal TOY yuvatkov oyEddv THS Tdons Xopas TOV 
mévTe pepav Ta U0, TOY T EmikAnpwv TOAAOY yiVoOpLévor, 
Kal did Td mpotkas diddvar peyddras. Kalror BédrTLOY jy 25 
~ yy 
pndepiav 7) ddtyny i) Kal perplay terdyOav viv & eeore 
~ la Nt Sues eee: xX uA . xX > 7 
Sobvai te tiv émikAnpov bro dv BovAnTa’ Kav anobdvy 
R e ae 4 
pH Siadépevos, dv av Katadyn KAnpovopov, ovToS @ ay 
16 0éAn didwow, Toryapoty duvapévns THS Xdpas xiAlous fr- 
meis Tpéhew Kal mevtakociovs Kal dmAitas TpLopupious, ovdE 30 
xAor 7d TAHOS Hoav, yéyove dé did TaY Epyov avToy 
Onrov dre pavAws avrois eixe Ta wepl tiv Tag TavTny 
d 2 2. 
pilav yap mrnyiv ovx tmhveyKev t ToALs, GAA GTT@AETO 
? 2 a 
17 1a THy ddAvyavOpwriav. éyovor 8 ws emi pev Tov TpoTE- 
lod ? 7 
pov Bacihéov peredidocay Tis modrelas, boT od yiverOat 35 
, 
tore bdLyavOpemiay TrorepovvTay Toddv xXpovor Kai hacuy 


> , cal 4 \ Ho . > X\ > ? y > 
elvat TOTE TOLS Yrapridrats Kal pupiovs: ov pny add éiT 
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éotiy ddnOq tadra «ire py, BédrXTIov 7d did THS KTHoEwWS 
dpartopévns mrAnOvev avdpav tiv wodw. brevavrios dé 18 
40 kal 6 wept Ti Tekvorrotiay vouos mpds Tabrnv tiv d6p0a- 
1270 bow,  Bovdrédpevos yap 6 vopuobérns as mAelarous elvat Tods 
Srapridras, mpodyerat rovs moAlras bri wAelarous troveta Oat 
maidas’ toTl yap avTois vouos Tov pey yevynoavTa TpeEis 
viods &ppovpov eivat, Toy O& TétTapas arEAH TavT@Y. KaiToL 19 
5 pavepdy drt moAdG@v ylvopévov, THS dé xdpas otTw dinpn- 
pévns, advayKaiov tmoAddovs yiverOat mévntas. adda piv 
kal T& Trepl Thy edopelav exer havrAws’ 1) yap apx7) kv- 
pla pev abt) tdv peylotay avbrois eoriv, yivovtat 8 ék Tod 
Onpov mdvres, SoTE TOAAGKLS euTrinToval avOpwrro cpidpa 
10 mévntes els TO apxeiov, of Sid THY dropiay ayo joay, 
éojrwoav S& modAdkis pey Kal mpdrepov, Kal viv d& ev 20 
trois “Avédpios’ SiapOapévtes yap apyupiw tivés, dcov ed’ 
éavTois, bAnv Ty moAW admddrAecav, Kat Oia TO THY ap- 
xiv elvat Alav peyddynv kal icort’pavvoy Snuaywyeiv 
15 avTovs nvayKkdfovto Kal of Baoidels, ore Kal Tav’TN oVY- 
emiBrdnrecOat tiv moAirelav' Onuokpatia yap e€ apioro- 
kpatias ovvéBawev, ovvéyer pey ody tiv todirelav 76 ap- 21 
xXElov TovTo, Hovxdfer yap 6 Shpos did 7d peréexey THS 
Heylotns apyijs, or eire did Tov vopobérny cite Sid TU- 
20 Xnv TodTO oupuTémToxerv, cuppepivTws EXEL TOIS mpdypacy, 
det yap Thy moAdLrelav Tiv péd\Aovcav cdfecbar mdvTa Bov- 22 
AecOar Ta pépyn THs Todrcws etvar Kal diapévew [Taira]: 
of pév ody Bacirels did Thy adbtav Tiphy otTws Exovow, of 
d€ Kadol Kayabol did tiv yepovolay (dOdov yap 4% px?) 
25 altn THs adpeTas éoriv), 6 dt dhpos dia rHy epopetay (xab- 
joratat yap e€ admdvrwv) ad aiperiy eer THY apxiy 23 
elvat Tavrny e€ amdvrov pév, ph Tov Tpdmov dé Todroy dy 
vivr twaidapiddns ydp éeote Alav, Ere dé Kal Kpicedy eior 
Heyddwv kiptor, dvTes of TuxdvTes, Oidmep ovK avToyvdpo- 


zovas BédTiov Kpivey adAdAX KaTad ypdupata Kal Tods 
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? \ A 
24 vopovs. éore dé kal } Siatra Tov Epdpwy obx dpuodroyoupévy 
, ? ~ 
TO BovdAtpare THs modews: adTi) piv yap avepévn Aiav 
2 2 ’ a“ ~ 
eativ, €v O&€ Tois dAXoLs paAAOv UrepBadArXrEL emt 7d oKAN- 
, 4 X - A 
pov, @oTe wn divacOar Kaprepeiv GAA AAOpa Tov vopov 
3 ~ ~ ~ 
amodipdoKovtas dmrodavey TOV copatikdv Adovav. exEt 35 
\ ~ A ~ 
dé kal Td mepl tiv Tdv yepdvT@y apxiv ob Kad@s avTois* 
2 lan lan 
25 €miek@v pev yap dvTwv kal temaidevpévwv ixavds mpéos 
ae 64 2 d ” , , Bs , . , 
avopayabiay Taxa adv eimelé Tis cuppépew TH mode Kal- 
To. 76 ye dta& Biov Kkupiouvs civat Kpicewy peyddrov dudic- 
Bnthoipov, éoTt ydp, domep Kal odpatos, Kal Siavolas 40 
~ X\ ee \ a ? 4 \ \ 
ynpas' Tov Tpdmov dé Tobroy memadevpévwy Bore kal Tov 1271 a 
, aN D ~ € , 3 ~ y , S. Te 
vomobérny avtov amiotely ws ovK ayabois advdpdow, ovK 
26 doparés. daivovrar dé Kat Katadwpodoxotpmevor Kal Ka- 
Taxapl(mevol TWOAAR TAY Kolvdv of KEKOLYwYNnKOTES THS 
adpxfs tavrns. didmrep BédXtLov adtods pu dvevddvous elvat 5 
viv 0 ciciv. ddgee S dv 4 Tdv Epdpwrv adpxy mdécas edOv- 
% ed , A X lol 2 ,. 7 7 XX ~ 
vey Tas apxds' totto O& TH epopeia péya Alay 75 depor, 
kal Tov Tpomov ov TodTov Aéyopev Siddvar Seiv Tas edOdvas. 
27 rt Ot kal THY aipeoiy tv TowodvTat Tav yepdvT@Y, KaTd TE 
wv / > \ é 56 ‘ s a > ~ 6 XQ 
Thy Kplow éort madapiddns, Kat 7d avdrdv airetoOat TOV 10 
aéwwOnodpevoyv TAS apyis ovK opOads exer del yap Kat Bov- 
Adpevov Kal ph BovrAsuevoy apyew Tov aEvov THS apyxis. 
28 viv 8 drep Kal mepl tiv adAAnv TodiTelav 6 vopobérns 
paiverat troy’ didoTipous yap KaracKkevdgov Tovs moXi- 
Tas TOUT@ KéxpnTat mpds Tiv aipeow TdY yepdvTwv’ ovdels 15 
X 5) BY pew, ‘ fe x 2 a 
yap av dpxewv aitioaro pi gidétipos dy. KalToL TeV 
? b) - ~ £ “a \ = 7 0o 
y adiknudteayv Tav éxovoiy Ta TrEioTa ovpPaiver cXEdov 
29 did gidoriplay Kal did Piroxpnpariay trois dvOpdrois. mepl 
6& Bacirelas, ef pev pry BédATLOv EoTLy bTdpxeEv Tats 76- 
Neo 7) BéATiov, dAAos EcTw Aédyos: GAA piv BéXrLdv 20 
ye ph Kabdmep viv, GAA Kata Tov abTod Biov ExacTov 
an ’ 
30 KpiverOar Tov Bacihéwr. rt dé 6 vomobérns odd adros olerat 


dStvacbat Troeiv Kadovs KdyaBovs, OnrAOV’ amLoTEL yoy ws ovK 
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> ¢ lal > 6 a 2 é te! a } va 27 
ovo tkavas ayabots dvépdow' diérep e€éreumov cupmpec- 
25 Beuras rods éxOpovs, kal cwrnpiav évopuifov TH woAE eivat 
lal ~ > 
7 oracidfew Tovs Bacirels, ov Kad@s O ovde wepi Ta avE- 
, cy - ee 6é ~ a 
ciria Ta Kadotvpeva pidizia vevomobéTnTal TO KaTATTHOAYTL 
mpatov' der yap amd Koivoh paddov eivat tiv atvodoy, 31 
Kabdrep év Kpyrn mapa dé rots Adkwow Exacrov det 
- a va 4 ie BA ‘ ~ XX BJ "4 
30 pepe, kal odddpa mevitov évioy dvTwv Kal TodTO TO ava- 
Awpa ov dvvapéevoy Oatavay, wate ovpPaiver tovvaytiov 
a 2 a 7 4 XN x é 
T® vowobérn THs mpoatpécews. PBovdreTat pev yap Onpoxpa- 32 
> ~ > 
Tikov €ivat 7d KaTackevacpa Tev ovocitiov, yiweTa 8 
HKiota Onpokpatikoy oUTm vevouobeTnpévoy' peTéxety per 
x ’ ia a“ ve fa iu \ ~ 4 
35 yap ov pddiov Tois Aiav wévnowv, Spos dé THs ToXdtrElas 
ovTés éorTiy avTois 6 maTplos, Tov pi) SOuvvdpevoy TovTo Td 
Tédos hépery pr) petéxerv adits. TO O& epi Tods vavdp- 33 
Xous vouo kal Erepol tives EmiteTipnKacw, opbas emiTipav- 
TEs, aoTdoews yap yiverat aitios: emi yap Tois Baciredow 
gy ~ 2 7 ¢ 7 X EY 2 / 
40 oval oTpaTnyols adios 4 vavapxia cyeddv érépa Bacirela 
Kkabéarnkev, Kal @dl dé TH brobécer TOD vopobErouv EemiTipy- 34 
1271 b ceey dy tis, Sep Kal IIddtwv é€v Tos vomors emireriunKer 
mpos yap pépos apeThns  maca otyTagis Tov vouwv éeoTi, 
Thy ToveuiKkhy? attn yap xpnotun mpods 7d Kpareiv. Tol- 
A ? vg XN = 3 - \ » 
yapodv éodfovTo pev modepodvTes, am@AAUYTO O& apEavTeEs 
5 Od 7d py erictacba cxoddgew pynde oknkévat pnoe- 
plav doxnow érépav Kuplwrépay THS Todeukns. TovTou dé 35 
Cura ) yy e , \ \ , ’ 
apdptnpa ovK e€dXaTTov’ vopigovor pev yap ylvecOar ra- 
yada Tau mepiysdxnta 8 adperns paddov 7 Kakias, Kal 
TooTo pev Kad@s, ort pévtor Tatra KpeitTw THs aperas 
10 UmoAapBdvovow, ov Kadres. hatros dé Eyer Kal mepi Ta 36 
kod xphuara tois Smaptidtas: ore yap ev TO Kows 
THS TOAEMS EoTLY OvSeY TrOAEMoUS pEydAoUS avayKacopévols 
ToAepetv, elaopépoval te Kakas' did yap TO Tov Srap- 
TlaT@v eivat THY TAEloTHY yhVv ovK eEeTdCovoew GAHA@V Tas 


> - an col 
15 elogopds, admoBéBnké te todvavtioy 7TH vomobérn Tod cup- 37 


1271 a 24—1272 a 7. 49 


gépovtos’ Thy pev yap Wor ( LX pt} D 
povtos’ THv pev yap wodAw memoinkey axphpatov, Tods 
vind > an 
& ididras piroxpnpdrous. mepl pev odv ths Aaxedaipoviov 
moAtreias emt TooodToy eipjaOw Tatra ydp éoTw & waddoT 
dy Tis émitipnoeey” 
« 
H d& Kpnrixh moditeia mdpeyyuvs pev éore ravrns,10 
” A A 2 
exe O€ pixpd péev ov xelpoy, Td dé mdeioy irrov yAadu- 
Sag ‘ X ay ‘ 7 XN x lal lon 
pas. Kal yap éoixe kal déyerar O€ TH TAcioTAa pEmlph- 
Oat tiv Kpnrixiy modirefav 4 Tay Aaxévev, Ta O& Trei= 
“~ > ? e 72 eX 7 ‘ 
20Ta T&v apxaiwy Arrov dijpOpwrat Tay vewrépwr. acl 
yap tov AvKoidpyov, ére THy emitpomelay tiv Xapiddov Tob 2% 
? s\ 3 Ua , SS A 
Bacidéws Katadirav dmedhunoey, Tore TOY TAEioTOY Sdia- 
Tpiipat xpovov wepi Kpyrnv dia tiv ovyyéveay drro- 
kot yap of Avcrio Tov Aaxdvev joav, KkatédaBov 8 of 
XN \ > , 2 fe X\ 7 “~ th < 4 
mpos Tiv arroikiav €dOdvTes THY TagLv TOV Vopwv bmdpxov- 
3 cay ev Tois TéTE KaToLKodoLY. 61d Kal viv of TepioiKo Tdv 30 
avtov Tpbmov xpovTat avTols, os KaTacKkevdcavTos Miva 
an a > lo 
mpeTov Thy Tagiv TOV vouwv, SoKxel O % vnoos Kal mpds 
tiv apxiv thy “EXAnvikiy medveévat Kal Kelobat Kadas* 
lod ~ € 
méon yap émikertat TH Oadrtdoon, cxeddv Tov E)Ajvov 
iSpupé i thy Oar ivT@v? améxel yap TH ev 
iSpupévey mepi tiv OddrAaccay maévTw Xel yap TH Mev 35 
fo n a ? ~ 
ths IleXomovyjoou pukpov, TH St THs Acias Tob rep Tprdmov 
~ 7 
4 témov Kal‘Pédov. 616 Kal THY THS Oaddoons apxiv KaTéo- 
¢ tA y \ fa \ \ bl 7 \ 
xev 6 Mivas, kai tas vicovs Tas pév exElpooato Tas 
los 2 
& @kicev, TeAos S& emOéuevos TH Zixedig tov Biov eredrev- 
Tnoev exet wept Kdpixov, exe & advddoyov % Kpnrixy ta- 40 
~ Cox) X ¢ 
5 £is mpos tiv Aaxeorixyy: yewpyobot Te yap Tots pev ciho- 
a > ’ 
tes Tois 6& Kpnolv of mepioixol, kal ovocitia map audo- 1272 a 
tépois éotiv: Kal 76 ye dpxaiov éxddovy of Adkaves ov di- 
A , a e 5 a "4 
Siria GAAd dvdpeia, kabdrep of Kphres, 7 Kal dydov ore 
6 éxeibev EAHAvOEV. eri O& THS MorLTElas Hh Takis’ of per 
A bd la 
yap Epopor THY avTiy éxovor Stvapv tois ev TH Kprrn 
Ya ? 
Kadoupévors Kocpos, TARY of pev Epopor TevTe Tdv apib- 
? lal - 
pov of d& Kdopor déxa cicivy of 8é yepovTes Tois yépovow, 


WO, We E 
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~ ~ yf 4 X ha 
ods Kadodow of Kpires Bovdjy, toot Bacireia d€ mporepov 
> > > ‘ \ t 7 c 
pev jv, era Kkatédvoav of Kpnres, kal tHv 1yepoviay ot 
4 \ 7 
10 Kécpol THY KaTa& TWoAELOY Exovow" EexkAnoias Ge peTEXOVTL 7 
> X f 
mdvres, kupia © ovdevos eotw GAdr 7 ovverunpndhica Ta d6- 
lal a \ Ie, ~ 
éavra Tots yépovot Kal Tols Kéopols. Ta bev ovy TaY cUC- 
~ ~ 2 X\ 
airiov éxet BéXrLov Tois Kpnaiv 4 Tots Adkwow ev pev 
> 7 
yap Aaxedaipovt xat& Kepadijy Exaoctos elopéper TO TeE- 
~ fe 
15 Taypévov, ef O€ py, peTexety vouos Kwdver TIS ToALTELas, 
7 
KaOdrep eipntat Kal mporepov, ev O& Kprrn kotvorépas, 8 
A ~ | 
dm mdvtev yap Tay ylvouévav KapTa@v Te Kal Booknpd- 
Tov €k Tov Onpociwy Kai hipav ods dépovow of meEpi- 
OLKOL, TETAKTAL [éepos TO fev mpods TOs OEeods Kal TAS Kol- 
20 vas AetToupylas, Td dé Tois auvacitios, oT EK KoLVOD Tpé- 
gecOar mdévras, Kal yuvalkas Kai maidas Kai advdpas 
mpos O€ Ty OALyoolTiav ws @pEALpov TOAAa TeEptAO- 9 
abdnkev 6 vopobérns, Kai mpos THv didfevgiy Tav yvvat- 
k@v, iva pi) ToAVTEKYO@OL, THY Tpds TODS appEvas TroLhcas 
25 Opirtav, mept js ef havrdAos ) pn pavAws, ErEpos EaTat 
Tod dtackéwacbat kaipos, drt b& Ta Tepl Ta ovaociria Bér- 
Tlov Térakxtat Tols Kpnoly 7 rots Adkwol, gavepdyv. Ta 
X\ \ 2\ 7 Ba “A ~ > / ad X \ 
dé epi tovs Kédcpous ETL XEipoy Tov epopov 0 pev yap 10 
y+ ‘\ \ o 2 7, > “ € 4 \ - , 
éxel Kakdv TO TOV Efdpov apxetov, bTapxXet Kal TovTOLS: Yé- 
SS £ va Q a piee = Z \ \ 

30 vovTat yap of TuxévTes: 6 O Exel ouppéper pds THY TroXL- 
7 ? ~ ef Ba > cal X\ ral % ns we a 
telav, evtadOa ovK Eat, Exel pev ydp, did Td THY aipe- 
ow €K mdvTo@v Elval, peTexav 6 Ojos THS peylorns apyiis 

~ > 
Bovder at pévery THY ToriTelav? evTabOa 8 ovK e& amdvTov 
A > ~ ~ 
aipodvrat Tovs Kdapous GAN Ek TLV@Y yevOv, Kai Tos yépor- 
2 can Ua \ fe \ > \ » eS li 
35 TAS EK TOV KEKOTLNKOTMY, MEPL av TOds avTods ay TIS é- 
(4 XN ‘ “A 2 ¢ Z >» 
mele Abyous Kal wept Tov ev Aakedaipove yivomévwr? Td 
my co lon 
ap avumevOvvoy kal 7d did Biov peifiv éott yépas THs 
KE 
> if. cal , 
agias avrois, kal 7d pr) KaTd ypdupara apxew GAN 
ey ’ 
avToyvépovas éemioparés, Td 8 hovxdgew pi) pmeTéexovra 12 


40 Tov Ojpov ovdty onpelov Tod TeTdx Oar Kadds: ovdty yap 
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Ajpparos TL Tols Koopols womep Tois eddpois, moppo y’ 
13 amotkobowy év vijcw Tdv SiapOepotytwv. iv d& TowodvTat THs 1272 b 
apaptias tavrns latpetavy, dromos Kal ov modrTLKi) dAAG 
OuvacrevTikh ToAAaKLS yap ExBddAAOVGL ovaTaVTES TIVES TOS 


kécpous 7) 7Tav ovvapxévtav aitdv } Tdv iSwrdv, eeore 


Or 


dé Kal petagd Tots Kbopors drevmeiy THY apyjvy. Tadra 
6 mavra Bédtiov yiverOa KaT& vouov %} Kar avOpdrov 
14 BotAnow ob yap dogpadis 6 kavév. mdvtoy dt pavdéra- 
N ~ > ? A A AY ~~ VP 
Tov TO THS akoopias Tov SuvaToy, iv KabioTaot moXdGKIS 
drav pi dikas Bovhovrar Sotvar 7 Kal Ofdov as exer TL 
moXiteias 1) TaELS, GAN’ ov TodTEla EoTiv adArAA SuVvacTela to 
HaAdoy, «idOacrt dé diarapBdvovTes tov Shpov Kal Tovs 
7 (a S 7 \ 7 X 
pidrous povapxtay mrovety Kal oracidfe Kal pdxerOat mpds 
15 dAAjAous. Kairor ri dvapéper 76 ToLodroy 7) did Tivos xpdvou 
pykéte moAw elvat Thy ToLlav’Tnv, GAG AVEeTOaL THY To- 


\ i hee 4 be eps re A 4 / 
Ariki Koweviay ; éott O° emikivdvvos obtws Exovoa OAL, 1 


or 


Tav Bovropévay emitibecOat Kai dvvapévov, adAX Kabd- 
mep elpntat, cd¢erat dia Tov Térovr Eevndracias yap 7d 


id 7 ~ ‘ ‘ ~ 7 2 Be 
Topp memoinkev, O16 Kal TO TOY TeEploikwy péver Tois Kpn- 


_ 
oO 


aly, of 6’ eihwres adiotavtat modAdkis’ ovTE yap e~wrTept- 
Ks apxjs Kowovodow of Kpires, vewotl te médepmos Fevikds 20 
diaBéBnkev els tiv vijcov, ds memoinke havepay Thy aobé- 
velav TOV eKEl Vopov. Tmepl peyv odv TadTns eipjobw TorcadO 
Hiv THs modurelas 
Tloditever Oar dé Soxodor Kal Kapyxndédvioe xados Kail 
TOAAd TeEpiTTas mpos Tods adrdovs, paddiora 8 Evia wapa- 25 
mAnoiws Tois Adkwow: abrar yap al modrrelar TpEls adr~ 
Afrais Te otveyyts més eior Kal THY GArAoY TOAD dta- 
pépovorv, } Te Kpntixy Kai 4) Aakevixy kat Tpitn TovT@Y 
4 Kapyndovioy. kal moda Tov TeTaypevoy EXEL Tap’ 
2 aiTois KaAas. onpelov O€ modLTelas ovyTEeTaypévns TO TOY 30 
Ohuov exovoay Siapévery ev TH Tadger THs Todrrelas, Kal 
, yy cf Nas) pes a , o 
pire otdow, 6 Tt Kal dgiov elmeiv, yeyevnoOat pyre 7v- 
E 2 
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~ lod , 
pavvov. tye d& maparAjowa TH Aaxovkf modwteia Ta 3 
Q ve ~ t ~ ~ é 7 nS de Sr ¢ 
Bev ovocitia Tév ETalpiav Tos Piditios, THY O€ TOY EKa- 
ce -~ 7 e 
35 Tov Kal TeTTdpwv apxiv Tois epopois (Av ov xeElpov" ob 
a fo > x. 
bev yap éx Tay TuXbvTov eiol, TabrHy 8 aipotyTat THY apxiV 
dpiotivény), rods dé Baoireis Kal thy yepovoiav avddoyov 
rois €xel BaciArcdor Kal yépovow Kai Bédtiov dé rods Ba- 4 
~ , x, XX » et. - x X ~ % 
oirels ponte Kata TO avTo elvar yévos, pynde TodTo 7d TV- 
a > 
40 Xov, el TE Stadépov, ék TovT@Y aiperods paddov 7 KAO’ 7HAL- 
eee 2 5) s an x ) sz 
kiav' peyddov yap Ktvplo Kabeotares, dv evTedEis OL, 
1273 a peyddAa BAdmrovor Kal é€Bdaav Hon tiv woAW THY TOV 
Aaxedaipovioy, Td pev ody mAcioTa TaY emiTiNOevT@Y av 5 
dia Tas mapexBdoes Kowa tTvyydver méoais dvTa Tails 
3 va oe nan y S ns ¢ rf om > 
elpnévais modteiass Tav dé mpds Thy wrddecww THS apl- 
4 S a fe X\ X > > > td 
5 oToKpatias Kal THS TodiTelas Ta pev els SHpyov ExkAivet 
paddov, Ta 8 eis dAtyapylay, Tod piv yap Ta bev Tpoc- 
dyev Ta O& ph mpocdyew mpds Tov Onpoy of Bacirels 
KUplol peta TaY yeEpdvT@y, av Spoyvwpov@or madvTes: el 
a a 2 & 
dé py, kal tovTwv 6 Onpos' & & adv eiadépwow obroL, od 6 
10 dlakovoat povov amodiddact TO Shum Ta SdEavTa Tois dp- 
Ml \ Ysa 7 : peee A lad v4 a 
Xovolv, GAAG KUplor Kpively elol Kai 74 BovdAopév@ Tots 
2 me ’ ~ + e 3 ~ « s 
elapepopévors avreimeiy eLeoTiv, Omep ev Tais érépais TroAL- 
- ) cyA \ X\ \ 7 a oA “A 
Telals OvK EoTLV, 7d O& Tas TEvTapyxias KUplas ovoas TOAAOY 7 
\ 2 ¢ 4? (erat € \ F 5 ‘ ~ £ 
kal peydrdov bh atvtav aiperds eivat, kal tiv Tov éxa- 
SN 4 © cae 6 \ ag > 8 B4 XN + 
1p Tov TavTas aipetobar THY peyiorny adpxhv, ert St TavTas 
4 lal 
mAciova adpxetv xpivov Tav addov (kal yap e£erAndvOéres 
apxovot kai péddovtes) odtyapxikdv: 7d de aulobous Kai 
‘ ~ 
Hh KAnpwras apioroKpatixoy Oeréov, kal ef TL ToLodToy ErE- 
\ an % 
pov, kal Td tas dixkas b1d Tov adpyxelwy SikdgecOar Ta- 
‘ » 
20 0a$, Kal pi GANas tr GAdowv, Kabdrep ev Aaxedaipon. 
7 ~ lad 
mapexBaiver d& THS dpioToKpatias 7 Tagis Tov Kapxndo- 8 
4 
viev pddiota mpds THv ddAtyapxlay KaTdé Tia didvotay 7 
guvdoKel Tois mroAdois: ob yap povoy adpiotivdny dra Kal 


FG z) a a 
mAouriveny otovrar Sev aipeiabar tovs dpxovtas: advvarov 
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b) Ss > a A ~ 
9 Yap Tov atropotyTa Kad@s dpxe Kai cyord fev, eElmep ovdv 


TO pev alpetobar mrovrivdny ddtyapyikdy, Td St Kat dpe- 
Ti apioroKparikéy, arn tis av etn Ta&éts tpirn, Kad’ Hv- 
mep ouvréraktat Kai trois Kapxndovios ta mept thy To0- 
Aitelav? alpodvrat yap eis dbo Taira Bdémovres, Kai pa- 


Alora Tas peyictas, Tovs Te Bacidels Kai Tods oTpaTnyors. 


10 det d& vouife dpdprnua vouobérov thy mwapéxBacw eivat 


11 


12 


13 


14 


~ > id uA 2 ) lo \ LS Ce BL \ 
THS apltoToKpatias tavrnyy é€ apxfs yap To000’ dpav earl 

“A > 
TéY avayKaLloTdtev, dros of BéAticTOL SbvavTat cxodrAd¢ew 
kat pndéy adoynpoveiy, py povoy apxovtes GANA pnd’ 
3 - 
idtwrevovres, ef dt Set Bdérew Kal mpds evropiav ydpw 
oXoANS, Paidrov 7d Tas peyiotas aynTas civar TOY apyxar, 
THY Te Bacirelav Kal THY OTpaTnyiav EvTijmov yap 6 vdpos 
OUTOS Trolet Tov TAODTOV faAdov THS apEeTHS, Kal THY mod 

4 > 
érAnv iroxphparovy dre & adv wbrordBn tipiov evar 7d 
KUplov, avaéyKn Kal Thy Tov dAr\ov ToriTav Sé€av ako- 
Aovbeiy Tobrois’ Srrov S€ pi) pddioTA apeTH Tiara, TabTHv 
ovx ody Te BeBaiws dpioroKkpareicbat Thy TodiTElav. ebi¢e- 
> 
cba: & edroyov Kxepdaivey Tovs advovpévous, bray Satravy- 
» ey \ ? , X a 2 \ N 

cavres dpxwow dromov yap ei mévns pev ov emveckns dé 
Bovadrjoerat kepdaivery, pavrsdrepos 8 dv od Bovrrjoerat damra- 
vioas, td det rods duvapévous dpioT apxeww, ToUTOUS pew. 

la ,’ d \ ca X > 7 ~ bi ~ Q 
BéArwov 8, ef Kal mpoeiro Thy Eevmoplay TOV EmLELKOY O VO- 
pobérns, adda apxdvTav ye emipedetobar THS oXOAAS. 
padrov & dy ddgevevy eivat Kal 7d mrelous apxas Tov avTov 
dpxew* drep evSokipet mapa tois Kapxndovios, ev yap 

~ cal > a 
bp évds Epyov dpior’ amoredcirat. det O Sas yivntat TodTo 
¢ ~ A - \ \ ? A ae DN a 
épav Tov vomobérny, kal ph mpootdrrew Tov avTov avrelv 
Kal oxuToropev, &00’ Srrov py pikpd& méXrLs, TOALTLKMTEpOV 
mrctovas petéxew Tav apxev, Kal OnpotikdTEepov’ Kowwd- 
7 7 66 wy ‘\ fA Gs 5) 
repov Te yap, Kabdrep eimopev, Kal KaANLOY ExacTOY aro- 
lal Led cal ~ ~ ~ 5] lat 

Teretrat Tov av’Tav Kal Oarrov, OHdrov O& TobTO émi TOV 


modepikov Kal TOV VvavTLKOV’ Ev ToUTOLS yap apporépols 


25 


3° 


35 


40 
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bia mdvrav as elmeiv SveAndvOe TO Apxew Kal Td apyeo- 
lon 2 ~ 
Oat. ddrryapyixfs & ovons THs moditElas dpiota Exped- 15 
re, By me , 5) s 4 
youat TO TAouTEiV, alet TL TOD Onpou pépos ExméeurrovTes Eml 
20 Tas mores, TOUT® yap lavrat Kal TroLodeL poyijoy THY ToO- 
Aitelav. GAA Touré ate TUXNS Epyov, det bE doracidoToUS 
> a xX 
evar Sia Tov vopobérny. viv dé, av arvyxia yévnrat zis 16 
New An 5) nA LA ) , SE 2 , 
kai Td TAHOOS dmooTh TOY apxopévov, oddey EaTL Pdppakov 
Oia TGV vopwv THs jovylas. epi pev ody TAS Aaxedatpoviov 
25 moAtelas Kal Kpnrixis kal ths Kapyxndoviwr, aimep dixaiws 
lot ~ , . 
evOokipovar, ToOTOv EXEL TOV TpdTrOY 
12 Tév dt dropnvapévwy ti epi modtrelas Evior pev ovK 
lal ) nw 
exolvovnoav mpadkewy ToAITLK@Y 00d wYTLYMVODY, GAA SLEeTE- 
Aecav iSiwrevovres Tov Biov, wepi av ei TL a€L6dAOYor, «€ipy- 
N \ , yy \ , s € 
30 Tat oxeddyv Tepl mdvT@y, Evior d€ vopobéTar yeydvacwy, of 
XN am 3) rd Zz ¢ CY: Mi “A 36  < ed 
pev rais olketais médeow, of O& Kal Tay dOvElwv TiCl, Tro- 
AirevOévres avtot Kal TovTay of pév vopwv eyévovto On- 
futovpyol povoy, of d& Kal moAdtTeias, ofov Kal AvKodpyos kal 
Yorwv: ovTot yap Kal vouovs Kal modrelas KatTéornoay. 
> 7S > 
35 mept pev ovv THS Aakedaipovioy eipnrat, Fdrdova & evior 2 
XN wy 7 , - > la 
fev olovrat yevéoOat vomobérnv orovdatoyvy ddvyapyiay TE 
\ A 7 » > \ s XX 
yap Kkataddoat Aiav akpatoy ovoav, Kal SovrAevovTa Tov 
Onuov mavoat, Kal Snuokpatiav Katacthioat Thy mwdérp.ov, 
ifavra Kad@s Thy TodiTelav: elvar yap tiv pev ev A4pelo 
fe i yap Thy pL pela 
40 mdy@ Bovdjiv ddAtyapxixov, TO O& Tas apxads alperas api- 
oTokpatikov, Ta O& SikaotHpia Snmotixdy. €orxe d& SdrA@v 3 
eas ~ 
1274 a éxeiva pev brdpyovta mpdrepov od Katadioat, Thy Te Bov- 
\ ~ ’ ~ ud ~ ~ 
Ay kal THY TOV apxXav aipeoiy, Tov O& SHpov KaTacTHoaL, 
ni 6 4 A 2 4 \ ‘\ 4 rs 
Ta OlkaoThpia Toijoas €x mdvtov. 61d Kal péudhovTal 
bc.) a \ 
Ties avT@ doar yap Odrepov, KUpioy ToifoavTa TO OLKa- 
U4 4 ‘\ BA b A nN a) + a 
5 OTHplov wavtwv, KAnpwrov dv. eel yap TOOT icxucev, doTEp 4 
Tupdvve TO On 6 , durel is THY vO 
pavve TO Onuw xapiCopevor tiv moditelav els THY viv 
4 4 J 
Snpokpariav katéatnoay, Kal tiv pev ev Apetw mayo Bov- 


Anu “EgidAtns éxddovae kal Iepixdijs, ta 82 Sikacthpia 
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pucbogpipa Karéotnoe Ilepixd4s, kat rodtov dy rév tpdmov 
éxactos Tév Onpaywyav mponyayey ai~ov eis THY vov dn- 
5 pokpatiav. paiverat dé od Kata Thy Xor@vos yevéabat TodTOo 
Mpoaiperw, GAA padAov did cvpmTdpatos (THs vavap- 
Xias yap ev Tols Mnorxois 6 Ofjpos airios yevopevos éppo- 
vnpaticOn, kat Snuaywyods thaBe davrous dvtuodcrevo- 
pévev Ta&v émeik@v), eel Yoov ye Eowke THY dvayKaLo- 
TaTnv amodidé6vat 7H Shum dbvapiv, Td Tas dpxas aipei- 
cOat Kai edbOivery (unde yap tovrov Ktpios dv 6 Shpos 
6 dodAos dv ein Kai rrodépios), Tas 8 dpxds ex Tdv yvepi- 
pov Kat Tay evmopwv KaTécTnTE TdoaS, EK TOY TEVTAKO- 
olopedipvey Kal Cevyittev Kat Tpirov Tédovs TAS KaAovpEeVNS 
immédos' 7d dt réraprov Onrikdy, ois ovdemlas dpxAs peThy. 
vomobérar dé eyévovto Zddevkds Te Aoxpois rots émigedu- 
plows, kai Xapdévdas 6 Karavaios rots abrob modiras Kal 
tais dddAais tats Xadxkidixais méAeou tais mepl “Itadiav 
7 Kal Sixediav. weipdvrar dé tives Kal ovvdyew os ’Ovo- 
paxpirov pev yevopévov mpérov Sewvod rept vopobeciay, yupva- 
cOjva 8 adtov ev Kpirn Aoxpsv dvta Kat émidnpotvra 
Kara Téxvny pavtikny: TovTou d& yevéo Oar Oddyta ératpor, 
Oddrntos & axpoatiy Avkotpyov Kai ZddevKov, ZadrevdKov 
8 6¢ Xapdéveay, GAA Tabra péy Aéyovowy aoKemTéTEpov TO 
Xpov@ A€yovtes, eyévero SE Kai Piddraos 6 KopivO.os vo- 
pobérns OnBaious. jv & 6 Piddraos 7d pev yévos Tov 
Baxyiadady, épacris d& yeviuevos Aloxdéous Tob vikjoavTos 
’Odvpriacw, ds exeivos tiv médAwW ume Srapiochoas Tov 
épwra Tov THs pntpos ‘Adkvdvns, dn7ndOev cfs OnBas, Kaxet 
9 Tov Blov érededrnoav apddrepot. Kal viv Ere Sexybouar Tovs 
tadgous avdtdv adAAjrols pev evovydmTous dvTas, mpos O& TIY 
tov Kopwbiav xépav Tot pev ovvorrou Tov 8 ov auvomrou" 


14 \ , N A 
pvOoroyodcr yap adrods obtw Téfac0at Thy Tapyy, Tov pey 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


~ i ) 
Awoxréa dia tiv amex Peay Tob mdOous, dws pi) amromros 40 


torar ) KopwOia amd tod xdparos, tov de Pidrddaor, drs 
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1274 b dmomros. aknoav pev ody dia thy ToLadtny aitiay mapa 10 
trois OnBatos, vopobérns 8 adrots éyévero Pirddaos srepi 
7 dddov trwav Kal wept THs matdorolias, ods Kadodow 
’ cr , vA 3; a J») ‘ ONE "AS BS 2 - 
éxeivot vopous Oerikots: Kal TobT éoriv tdiws bm’ éxeivov vevo- 

5 Mobernuévoy, bras 6 aplOuds od (nrat Tov KAhpov, Xa- 11 
pdveov 6 iSiov pev ovdév éort TARY ai dikat Tov evdopap- 
Tipav (Tperos yap éroince tiv énicxnyiy), TH O axpiBeta 
ToVY vopwov éotl yAagupdrepos Kal Tay viv vomobeTar. 

nw lel > 
[Paréou & idiov 4 Trav odoidv avopddocts, IIddrwvos 0 F 12 

10 TE TOV yuvatkey Kal maldwy Kal THs ovcias Kowwdtns Kal 
Ta cvocitia Tév yuvatkay, ert 8 6 tepl Thy péOnv vopos, 
TO ToS VHpovTas cupTocapxeEly, Kal THY ev TOS TrOAELI- 
kois doknow dros aupdétion yivevrat Kara Tiy per€rny, 
@s O€ov ph THY pey xphoiuov elvar roiv yepotvy tiv de 

15 &xpnorov|. Apdxovtos dé vopor pév elor, moditeia 8 brap- 13 

, \ , 4 4 \ ays ~ la >Q7 2 
xovon Tors viuous EOnkev idtov & év rots vopors ovdév eoTw 
& Te kal pvelas &£ov, wAjv 4 Xadrerdrns dia Td THs Cnulas 
péyBos. éyévero 8& kal Ilitraxds viuwy Snpiovpyds adN 
od morutelas' vopuos & dios a’tod 75 Tods peOvovTas, av 

, , ? > , w~ , 2 Q . 

20 TL mratcwot, wrEi@ (nuiav dmotivey Tov vnddvTor’ did yap 
76 mdelous bBpifew pebvovtas 7) vigovras ov mpos THY ovy- 
yvapny améBreev, dre det peOovow exew paddov, dA\Xrk 
mpos Td acuudépov. eyévero dé Kal ‘Avdpodduas ‘Pnyivos 14 
vopobérns Xadkideior tots emi Opdkns, of epi te Ta go- 

25 Vika Kal Tas EmKAHpous Eotiv’ ov piv arAAX tdidv ye obdev 

> ~ 7 y+ 4 A XN ae ® sf = 
avTod Aéyely Exou Tis av. TH ev ody Epi Tas moALTELlas, 
tds Te Kupias Kal Tas bd Tivdy Elpnuévas, EoTw TebEwpn- 
péva Tév Tpbrrov TodTOY. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Tue following notes are intended to be used in conjunction 
with the apparatus criticus of Susemihl’s editions, and especially 
that of 1872. It is in these editions alone that the MSS. and their 
readings, and also the version of the Vetus Interpres, can be fully 
studied. In those cases, indeed, in which I have been obliged to 
choose between a reading supported by the whole of one family 
of MSS. and one supported by the whole of the other, and the 
choice was attended with doubt, I have commonly noted the reading 
which I have not adopted, and I have taken some pains, in dealing 
with the readings offered by the first family of MSS., to point out 
the passages in which we are unable to affirm with certainty that r 
agreed with M8 P’, for perhaps even the third and last of Susemihl’s 
editions hardly makes it clear how numerous they are. The student 
of Susemihl’s apparatus criticus, in fact, occasionally finds in it 
readings which Susemih] does not accept ascribed to 1’, and may 
naturally infer that I’ (i.e. Tas well as Ms P’) support the reading 
adopted by him. This is, no doubt, frequently the case, but on 
the other hand it frequently happens that the reading of I is not 
ascertainable, and of course, when this is so, Susemihl’s reading 
rests only on the authority of Ms P’, for we cannot assume without 
proof that r agreed with Ms P* and not with M1?; on the contrary, 
T often agrees with I? against Ms P*. Thus the zzdudbztadle dis- 
crepancies. between I' and I? prove on examination to be con- 


siderably less numerous than might be supposed’. 


1 Susemihl would seem in the fol- 
lowing notes of his third edition, for 
instance, tacitly or otherwise to attri- 
bute to II! a reading which can only 
be attributed with certainty to Ms 
P!:—1252 b 2, of om. II’: 5, 70 post 
Kat om. II?: 1253 a 32, 6 om. II?;: 
1255 b 23, rais post év add. II': 26, 
éWorouk? T?: 1256 b 8, d:dopévy II’: 


I have seldom 


13, yevopevors I’: 1258 b 1, petaBAn= 
Tinns TI’: 1260 a 31, 6 ante mais add. 
Tl’. In 1260 21, the reading ardv- 
tov is ascribed to I', but we cannot 
tell from Vet. Int. ovzzzum whether he 
found amavrwy or ravtwy in his Greek 
text (see his rendering of 1263 b 17 
sq.). These references need not be 
carried farther than the First Book. 
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noted variants clearly -not supported by the whole of a family, 
except when I hoped to be able to throw some fresh light on their 
value. The readings which I have given from O? will at any rate 
serve to illustrate the character of a manuscript which, though be- 
longing to a well-known variety, does not always agree with P*, the 
MS. to which it is most nearly allied. I have drawn more largely 
on the Vetus Interpres, noting freely any renderings which seemed 
to call for remark. I have sought by a study of his method of 
translation to contribute to the solution of the important question, 
in what cases we can safely infer from his renderings a variation in 
the Greek text used by him. Here and there, but not often, I have 
noted renderings to which Susemihl has omitted to call attention. 
I have also occasionally indicated passages in which the text of the 
translation appears to be by no means certain, and recorded any 
readings found in the MSS. of it consulted by me which seemed to 
deserve mention. But my main object in these notes has been to 
discuss the copious data furnished by Susemihl, and especially to 
throw light on the characteristics of the MSS. and the Latin trans- 
lation, in the hope of contributing to the ascertainment of the 
correct text of the Politics. 

My quotations from the Latin translation of Leonardus Aretinus 
(Lionardo Bruni of Arezzo) are based on a comparison of the beauti- 
ful MS. of this translation in the possession of New College, Oxford 
(MS. 228), which belongs to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
with a Bodleian MS. (Canon. Class. Lat. 195). I have drawn 
attention in the following notes to one or two passages in which 
these MSS. do not support readings ascribed by Susemihl to 
Aretinus ; I do not know what is the cause of this discrepancy, but 
I may refer to Susemihl’s remarks in his first edition of the Politics, 
p. xxix sq., as to the supposed existence of two versions of Aretinus’ 
translation, for it is possible that the discrepancy is thus to be 
accounted for. 

The conjectures by which scholars have sought to emend the 
text will be found fully recorded in Susemihl’s editions. 

I have already (above, p. xlviii, note 1, and p. xlix, note 2) ex- 
plained the symbols which I have adopted from Susemihl. A full 
account of the MSS. of the Politics and the Vetus Interpres con- 
sulted by Susemihl will be found in the Prolegomena to his first 
edition (that of 1872), and also a full account of the corrections in 
P', P?, and P*. As to the Vatican Fragments, see the Preface. 

I add some remarks on the MSS. consulted by me. 

MS. 112 belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford (O°) is a 
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fifteenth century manuscript containing the Politics together with 
other writings of Aristotle, or ascribed to him (see for its contents 
Mr. J. A. Stewart, The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. i, part i, p. 5), and bearing at 
the foot of its first page the following inscription :—Orate pro anima 
Joannis Claimond: collegit corporis Christi primt prestdis, qud hunc 
librum etdem condonavit. (Mr. Stewart mentions, p. 6, that Clai- 
mond was President of Corpus from 1517 to 1537.) Its text of 
the Politics is written in a very legible hand, but there are not a 
few corrections both between the lines and in the margin, and these 
corrections are made partly by the writer of the MS. himself, partly 
by a corrector (corr.'), whose handwriting is in many cases easily 
distinguishable from that of the writer of the MS., but in some not so, 
and especially in those in which the correction is between the lines 
and consists of a single letter only, or two or three. The ink used 
by this corrector is often very similar to that of the MS. One or 
two corrections in the first two books are apparently due to a second 
corrector. ‘The text of the Politics in O' is nearly akin to that of 
the P* of Susemihl (MS. 2025 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris: see as to P* Sus.’, p. xxiii), though neither of these MSS. 
is copied from the other, but the corrections from a MS. of the first 
family which lend a special interest and importance to P* are 
wanting in ©: the corrections in O' which are due to corr.’ are 
mostly derived from a MS. of the second family, though a few of 
them (for instance, the expunged addition of dpxévrwv kai in 1260a 
4) may be derived from the Vetus Interpres or possibly from some 
gloss. The following passages (to which it would be easy to add 
indefinitely) will suffice to establish its close kinship with P*:— 
1255 a 24, dua—Occaiay om. pr. P* pr. O!: 1256a 14, pépos om. P* 
pr. Ol: 1257 a 13, yéyove P* O!: 32, elodoOa pr. P* pr.O': 1257 b 
27, ovkK—28, réhos om. P* pr. Ol: 1258a 14, dmavra Séov om. P* pr. 
O!: 16, xpia P* O1. On the other hand, O! often differs from P*: 
thus in 1253 a 7 O! omits d(vé dy, P* only ay: in 1253 b 35 O' has 
rovs, Which P* omits: its reading differs from that of P* in 12544 
15 sq.: in 1257 a 33-34 it is free from the blunders found in P*: 
in 1258a 38 pr. O' omits kaprév kat rey, pr. P* only xat rév: in 
1259 a 12 pr. O! has Adyar, P* ddiyov: in 1261a 1 pr. P* omits 
several words, not so O!: in 1262 b 13 O' has ovppiva, not so Pt. 
Here and there we find O' agreeing with P?* (thus in 1257 a 16 it 
has 8¢ éAdrro, in 1263b 31 més, in 1264b 14 piga, in 1271 br2 
davaykaCopevous), OF Within araelee (1 2048 35, meworetas: 1267 b 28, 
éyos); more rarely with Ms P* (as in 1264b 13, evOds: 1266 a 5, 
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érevra: 1268b 15, dyAovdre), or with M8 (as in 1252 b 3, dmoredeiro: 
1263 a 24, dya0dr). 

I pass on to MSS. of the Vetus Interpres. MS. Phillipps 891 
(z) is a parchment MS. in quarto form, containing the translation 
of the Politics together with that of the Oeconomics and an un- 
finished fragment of the commencement of the translation of the 
Rhetoric, and written at Zara in Dalmatia’ in the year 1393. This 
appears from the following inscription on a blank page at its com- 
mencement, which is in the same handwriting as the MS. :—Lzder 
politicorum et yconomicorum Artstotelis in hoc volumine deputatur (deo 
volente) ad usum met Jacobint quondam |g=condam| Alberti de mayn- 
tibus (=de maynentibus=dei Maynenti) de Vie. | Vincentia or Vi- 
centia= Vicenza] guem scripst tn civitate Jadre 1393 cum ibi forem 
ab illius ctvtlatis communitate pro fisico opere medicine salartatus et 
habitus. Laus et honor deo. (For the interpretation of Vie. and of 
the contraction for guem scrips? 1 am indebted to the kind aid of 
Mr. F. Madan, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library. The inter- 
pretation which I have given above of the symbol g is that of 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum, to whom, no less than to Mr. Madan, my best thanks 
are due for valuable and ready help. Mr. Maunde Thompson ex- 
plains the meaning of guondam Albert to be ‘ formerly son of Alber- 
tus’ or ‘son of the late Albertus.’ Having found the form Pasricz 
de Piccolominibus in the title of a book published in 1485 (‘Pontificale 
A. Patricii de Piccolominibus, Romae, 1485 ’), I thought it likely that 
maynttbus was a family-name, but the word remained a puzzle, till 
Mr. Maunde Thompson solved the problem by discovering the name 
Mainenti in a list of families belonging to Vicenza contained in the 
‘ Historia di Vicenza, by G. Marzari, Venice, 1691.’ I shall be glad 
if the publication of this inscription should lead to the communica- 
tion of further particulars respecting the writer, Jacobino dei Mayn- 
enti.) At the commencement of the MS., prefixed to the translation 
of the Politics,are the words to which attention has already been called 
(above, p. xlii); they are in red letters but in the hand of the writer 
of the MS.:—Jnctpit liber politicorum Aristotilis a fratre Guilielmo 
ordinis praedicatorum de greco tn latinum translatus. At the close of 
the translation, the words guod decens (answering to 16 mpérov, 5 (8). 
7.1342b 34) are not followed either by the sentence—religua huius 


‘ For other MSS. transcribed at thank for informing me some years 
Zara, see Schenkl, Ausonius, pp. xxiii, ago of the existence of a MS. of the 
xxvii. I owe this reference to Mr. Vetus Interpres in the Phillipps 
Robinson Ellis, whom I have also to _—_ Library. 
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operts in greco nondum invent—which succeeds them in all the MSS. 
but a, or by the sentences which are here found in a and rec. a (see 
Sus.’ ad loc.), but simply by the words—Lxplicct liber polliticorum 
Aristotilis. At the top of the pages of this MS. and in the margins 
and in a large blank space purposely left at the foot copious 
annotations are inserted, and the text itself is interspersed with 
corrections and explanatory additions. Here and there we meet 
with corrections which are in the same hand and ink as the MS. 
and have obviously been made by the writer of it, but most of them 
and all the annotations are in a far smaller hand than that of the 
MS.,and one which, perhaps for this reason, differs a good deal from it. 
Some, however, of these annotations and corrections are apparently 
in the same ink as the MS., and as these are in the same handwriting 
as others which are in a darker ink, it seems probable that all the 
annotations and corrections were added by the writer of the MS. 
If so, he was evidently a diligent student of the Politics in William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin Translation. I have given in the following 
Critical Notes those of the various readings of z in the first two 
books which seemed to possess most importance, and have added 
in Appendix C a complete list of its variations in these books from 
the text printed by Susemihl, with the exception of unimportant 
errors of spelling. It will be seen that its omissions and blunders 
are many, and that here and there the original reading has been 
erased and an incorrect one substituted; nevertheless, it has in not 
a few passages either alone or in conjunction with a preserved the 
true reading. It has no doubt likewise done so in the books which 
I have not as yet collated, for in glancing at a passage in its text of 
the Seventh (4 (7). 13. 1331 b 31) I found the word ékke:ra, which is 
rendered in the other MSS. /aée/, rendered (rightly in all proba- 
bility) zace¢. It is worthy of notice that as z was written at Zara in 
Dalmatia, so the allied MS. a was‘ written in Italy ’ (Sus., p. xxxiv). 
It is possible that a search among Venetian MSS. of the Vetus 
Interpres, if such exist, might bring to light other MSS. belonging 
to the same family and superior to a and z. We might then be less 
in the dark than we are at present as to the origin of the marked 
difference between the two families. 

MS. 112 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford (0) is ascribed by 
Susemihl (Sus.’, p. xxxviii) to the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, and is the oldest of the MSS. of the Vetus Interpres yet 
collated. Its text of the translation of the Politics is evidently 


11 might be able to speak more more of these annotations than I have 
positively as to this, if I had read as yet found time to do. 
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nearly allied to that of Susemihl’s c, a far later manuscript, but c is 
not copied from o. 

MS. Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 174 (y) is a beautifully written Italian 
manuscript, belonging to the fourteenth century, and, in Mr. Madan’s 
opinion, to the latter half of it. Each page contains two columns. 
The text of the translation of the Politics contained in it has been 
tampered with in places by an ingenious corrector, who has here 
and there contrived with the aid of a penknife to convert the 
original reading into an entirely new one: thus in the rendering of 
1256b 13 we find pardentes over an erasure, the original reading 
having probably been gro gendt’s, and in 1258a 7 again we find zam 
over an erasure, the original reading having probably been zon. 
These erasures, however, are readily discernible, and they do not 
seem to occur very often. This MS. is allied, not to a or z, but to 
the bulk of the MSS. of the translation. 


BOOK I. 


1252 a 2. évexey] ‘Only the forms ending in -a are Attic (évexa, 
elvexa, ovvexa) ...the form éexev does not occur in Attic Inscriptions 
till after about 300 B.c.’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften, p. 103). Aristotle’s frequent use of évexey deserves 
notice. 8. etvacom. I P’ pr. M8; a later hand adds it in MS after 
roy. Sus. brackets it, and refers (ed. 1) to 7 (5). 12. 1316 b 2, ob 
Sixavov olovrat eivae ioov peréxew Tis moAews Tos KeKTNuevous pNnd€ey ToIs 
kexrnpévois, Where P?° II read etvae and Tr MSs omit it (probably 
wrongly, as they stand alone), and to 2. 7. 1266b 1, o¥ xademdv 
gero moeiv, Where TI om. etvac: he also gives a reference to 
Schanz, Nov. quaest. Platon. p. 33 sq. The question whether 
eivae should be retained here is a difficult one, for though I’ are 
somewhat prone to omit, and more than once omit e’va: where it 
seems to be required (e.g. in 1257 b 7), yet they occasionally omit 
it where it can be dispensed with (e. g. in 1298 b 36), and Aristotle is 
well known to be sparing in his use of efva: (see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 3. 330, and his edition of the Poetics, p. 243 sqq.: see 
also Bon. Ind. 239 a 9 sqq.). On the other hand, its omission causes 
a harshness here, which it does not cause in 1266b1. In1. 9. 
12574 I, again, the verb is vopigew, not olec6a, and the construc- 
tion is softened by the use of as. Meteor. 1. 14. 352 a 25, dAda 
TovTov 7H airiay ov Thy Tod Kéopov yéverw olecOar xpyn, however, is a 
nearer parallel. rév airéy] Vet. Int. cdem (ro adrd T?), 15. rods om. 
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pr. O? (with 1°): it is added in the margin by a corrector. But 
T° often omit the article—e. g. in 1269a 7, 1291 a1, b 3, 1297 a 
35: 24. dy] encm Vet. Int., but we often find enzm in Vet. Int. 
where we expect another word—e.g. in 1253a 23, 1256a 31, 
1272a 41. Lm does not always stand for ydp in Vet. Int. (see 
critical note on 1271 a 23). 25. domep év rois Gddos| Vet. Int. 
quemadmodum et in aliis, but he probably did not find xai in his 
Greek text any more than he found it there in 1335 b 30, where 
he translates kaOdmep ta ray vewrépov sicut ef tuntorum (see Busse, p. 
30). See also below on 12624 29. 26. cvvdvdgerba| y z have 
combinare: read obvzare or obtnare in o, not (with Sus.) obznare. 

1252 b 2. Ms P! add oi before yadkorima: we cannot tell from 
aerts figuratores what Vet. Int. found in his Greek text: 1’? omit 
it, and they may well be right in doing so: see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 3. 340 sq., and Bon. Ind. 109b 36 sqq._ _—i5. ~‘Ms P? 
add 76 before SodAov: about the reading of © we cannot be certain: 
a similar difference of reading occurs in 1261b 25. See on the 
subject Bon. Ind. 109 b 44 sqq.: Vahlen, Beitr. 4. 409. The read- 
ing of © being doubtful, it seems better to follow Ml’. 8. Bap- 
Bdpor 8] Vet. Int. darbaris guidem. But the Vet. Int. occasionally 
substitutes ye for dé (e.g. in 1268 b 16). 14. Xapavdas pev}] Ms 
P! 6 pev Xapwvdas: Vet. Int. Charondas quidem, which may re- 
present Xapovédas pev, the reading of M1”. Charondas is nowhere else 
in the Politics honoured with the prefixed article by any MS. 15. 
époxdmovs | duoxdrvous ‘11 P* Ls corr. Mb’ (Sus.), also O': as to MS, 
however, see Sus.! p. xii. note 20. The New College MS. of 
Ar. has homotapos, but Bodl. homocapnos. 17. Vet. Int. domuum 
for oixias, but he probably found oikias, not oikév, in his Greek text, 
for in 1259 a 35 he has domibus for oikia. 20. ovrndéov om. Tt Ms 
pr. P*: not so Ar., who has nam ex hits qui suberant regno accre- 
verunt, 28. Sn] 4 6) is the reading of O' and of all known 
MSS. except P?, which has #y, and two others which have » d¢ (Ar. 
quae quidem): Vet. Int. cam. 29. pév ovv] ody om. M8 P?, and 
perhaps Ar. (constituta quidem gratia vivend?), but pév odv is un- 
doubtedly right: it is a common fault in the MSS. to drop out 
ody after pev (see 1257 b 3, 1294 b 1, 1300b 24, 1303 b 15, 1314a 
CWS 31. airy] Vet. Int. zpsa (airy I). 

1253 a1. I follow UW’ in adding «ai before rédos (so O'): Mm 
omit it, but the presumption is against this family of MSS. in 
cases of omission. 2. Ms P' add 6 before dv6pemos (Sus.?), just 
as they do in the corresponding passage, 1278b 19, and in 
1253a 323; we cannot tell whether Vet. Int. found the article in 
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his Greek text or not: II? omit it in all these passages, probably 
rightly: see above on 1252b 2 and the authorities there re- 
ferred to. 5. Susemihl omits to call attention to the fact that 
Vet. Int. has scelerafus for dvéoriws: Vet. Int. would seem to have 
misread dvéctios aS dvdows—cp. 1253 a 35, where he translates 
dvooiwratov by scelestissimum. 6. dre wep alvé dv dorep ev rerrois | 
See Susemihl’s apparatus crificus for the various readings of the 
MSS. in this passage. O1 omits a(vé dv, leaving however a lacuna 
where these words should stand. O} here differs from P*, for pr. 
Pt omits only dv. Vet. Int. seme zugo existens, which is no doubt 
a translation of dvev (vyod rvyxaver (for rvyxdvew is often rendered 
by exzstere in Vet. Int—e.g. in 1260b 31, 1269b 24), and this is 
probably a gloss explanatory of a(vé 4». Ar. does not render 
dre mep—rrerrois, but this does not prove that the clause was wanting 
in his Greek text; it may well have been imperfect and incom- 
prehensible. All the MSS. may be said to have zerrois (merois 
Mb), though zerewois appears in the margin of P? P* and Sb». 
Vet. Int. scut zn volatibus, but he may possibly be here trans- 
lating a conjecture added in the margin of the MS. used by him. 
There can be little doubt that werrois is the right reading. 10. 
trav (dov| Vet. Int. supra animalia, but he seems now and then 
to add prepositions without finding an equivalent for them in his 
Greek text—thus in 1263 a 37 he renders efodiwr pro viaticis, in 
1263 b 41 tos ovocirions pro conviviis, in 1316 b 2 tis moArews per 
civitatem, and in 1273 a 28 Trois Kapyndoviois apud Calchedonios. 
See also below on 1273 b 15. 12. For edndvde rod yew aicOnow 
Aumnpod kal 7d€os, the Aldine text has éAndvdev, P* § M> Ub Ls (and O') 
mponddev, followed in all these MSS. (which belong to the less good 
variety of the second family) by acre aicéaverOar trod Aumnpod Kal 
7d¢os. Compare the deviation of P*®Q Mb UP Ls Ald. from the 
text of other MSS. in 1253 b 2-4, and of P#® Q Ls in 1258a 32 
sqq-, and of P#® Ub Ls Ce in 1286b 25, where they read adn’ od 
karaneiwet rovs vieis Staddxous 6 Bacideds en” eEoveias €xwv TodTo Toijoat 
(an evident gloss), and of P*® Ls Ald. in 1260a 32, where rév 
tédeoy takes the place of rd réAos in these MSS. O} agrees with 
P* in all these passages. In the passage before us, as in some of 
the others referred to, a gloss seems to be substituted for the text, 
for it is not likely that we have to do with traces of a double 
version. See also the readings offered by P*#® L* Ce in 1301 b 33 
and 1309 b 2, and by P** Ub Vb Ls in 1302 a 28. 22. «i mus 
Aéyer] Vet. Int. sz guts dica, but this is no proof that he found AéEyou 
(which P* alone has) in his Greek text, for in 1288 b 36 he trans- 
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lates kat ef réddAa A€éyover Kadds ef sz alia dicant bene. 23. mdvra 
dé] All MSS. of Vet. Int. but k have omnza enim. 25. I omit kat 
before gice: P? omits xai before mpédrepov, and most MSS. of Vet. 
Int. (but not a or z) omit ef here. Vet. Int. has przor, and several 
of the less good MSS. of the Politics have mporépa. O}! (like P*) has 
kal gvoe kal mpdrepa. 28. pndev Seduevos| Vet. Int. has nullo 
indigens, but he probably found pndév in his Greek text. 30. 
mporos| O' has mpéroy, with s however superscribed above the 
final y—I think by the writer of the MS., though it is difficult to 
be certain. 32. Ms P! add 6 before dv6épam0s: we cannot tell 
whether Vet. Int. found it in his text: see above on1253a 2. 36. 
mpos adppodiora kai edwdjv| Sus.: ‘ad post venerea et add. 0, but this 
ad is expunged in o by dots placed beneath it. z adds ad here. 
‘Praepositionem cum plurium nominum casibus copulatam ante 
unumquodque eorum repetere solet Guilelmus’ (Sus.’, p. xxxiii). 
1253 b 2-4. The reading followed in the text is that of 
the first family of MSS. and the better variety of the second, 
except that Ms P! read 7 oikia mddw in place of mddu oikia (Vet. 
Int. rursum domus), and that © in 3 had oikias in place of oiko- 
vopias, unless indeed domus is a conjecture due to the translator. 
The reading of P** Q M> UP Ls (and also of O'), on the other 
hand, is as follows :—dvdyxn mepi oikovopias cimeivy mpdrepov’ maca yap 
modus €& oiki@v ovyKerrat, oikias b€ pépn, e€ dv advOis olkia ouviorarat. 
Bekker follows the reading. of these MSS., substituting however 
dvaykaiov for dvaykn, and in his second edition sept oixias for rept 
oikovouias. But see above on 1253a 12. Oikovopias S€ pépyn (not 
oikias 5€ pépn) appears to be the true reading, for oikovouias here 
corresponds to oixovopias 2 (which is the reading of all extant MSS. 
and of ©) and is confirmed by gor: d€ te pépos (sc. oikovopias) 12. 
Besides, if oixias 8é uépn be read, the tautology in 3 seems excessive. 
Cp. also 1. 12. 1259 a 37, émel d€ tpia peépy Tis oikovopiKns Hy. ze 
duvaipeba] durdpeOa Ms P! C*; Vet. Int. ef usique . . . potertmus, which 
represents cay . . , dvvaiyeba (the reading of almost all the MSS. of 
the second family), for in 1252a 26 Vet. Int. renders Oewpnocev dy 
ulique contemplabrtur, in 1253 b 8 okemréov av ein constderandum ulique 
ertt, in 1253b 26 dvayxaioy dv ein necessartum ulique ert, and so 
generally. In 1253b 38 ovdev av eee is mzhil uligue opus esset, in 
1264 a 3 ovk dy edabev non utrque lateat. 19. o y z render wodurixy 
by politica (z pollitica), which is preferable to polzta, the reading 
adopted by Susemihl. 23. z adds manzfestum quod after pars 
domus est, perhaps introducing into the text a conjectural emenda- 
tion in the margin of its archetype, the object evidently being to 
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obtain an apodosis. 24. ddvvarov cai Cyr] est after zmposszdile om. 
z, perhaps rightly. 25. domep b€ rais| Somep rais pr. O' (corr.’ in 
marg. yp. Sonep be év), but neither of these readings is probably the 
correct one, for the former is that of P**® U> Ls Ald. (see as to 
these MSS. above on 1253a 12 and 1253 b 2-4), and the latter, 
though adopted by Bekker, is found only in MSS. of little authority : 
Ar. (who translates uf vero 7» arfibus) perhaps found it in his text. 
The best MSS. have éomep 8¢ rats. 26. pédde] Vet. Int. dedeat, 
but this is no proof that he found péAdu in his Greek text (see 
above on 12534 22). 27. tav oikovoptkay | Il’ r@ oikovouix@, but 
in 1256 b 36 Vet. Int. has yconomico ef politico (oixovopixdy kal mroXt- 
tixav IL) wrongly beyond a doubt, and perhaps here the three texts 
of the first family are affected by a similar error. O? rév otkovopixdy : 
Ar. sic etiam in re familiari (rev olkovopK@v ?). 33. ‘6 om. Ms 
del. P*’ (Sus.). We cannot tell whether Vet. Int. found it in his 
text. O' has 6, jdvvaro] ‘Eta as syllabic augment in AovdAopa, 
dvvayat, pé\Ao does not appear [in Attic Inscriptions] till after 
284 B.c.’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 78). 
All the MSS. have 78%varo here and 7BovAero in 1259 a 16, but in 
1307 a 31 Ms P’ have ndvvarro, the reading of I is uncertain, and 
II? have edvvayro. 37. dvecOa| imodverba T Ms, possibly rightly, 
for Aristotle may not have preserved the metre in his quotation 
(compare the various readings in 1328a 15 and 1338a 25): O! 
dvecOa: Ar. prodiisse (dverOar 2), otras ai xepxides éxépxiCor | Vet. Int. 
sic st pectines pectinarent, but it is hardly likely that he found ¢ in 
his Greek text after ovras. 

12544 5. 8] z om. aulem (so Ms). 6. Here again Bekker 
in reading S¢ovra 8 follows the less good MSS.: the better MSS. 
of both families have kal déovra. O! has déovra 8’, but cat has been 
added above the line with a caret before Séovra, and then crossed 
out. ry adriy| hanc before eandem om. z (with a g n), perhaps rightly. 
9. 16 re yap pdptov] guod guidem enim pars, the reading of o as well 
as of several other MSS. of the Vet. Int., may perhaps be correct, 
and not quae guidem enim pars (Sus.), for in 1257 b 28 guod fins 
stands for 1d rédos. 10. ddws] Vet. Int. sempliciter (i.e. amdés, 
cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301a 29-33): amdds ddos Ms P1, See Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus. Susemihl holds in his third edition, in opposition 
to a marginal remark in P®, that ddws is a gloss on awAés and not 
drhos on Gos, and that dwAés is the true reading. It seems 
strange, however, if that is so, that all the authorities for the text 
should read édes in 13. 14. airod] So O1. 15. The reading 
avOpomos dv Y M® pr. P! etc. is supported by Alex. Aphrodis. in 
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Aristot. Metaph. p. 15, 6 (Bonitz), rov yap dotdov ev rots ToXurixois 
elvac einev bs dvOpwros dv adXov éotiv, where, however, the Laurentian 
MS. of Alexander (L) has rév yap doddoy €v rots HoNurixois etme etvat 
Tov dvOperov tov GAdov dvra kai py éavtod: aOpwmos dé P? and 
probably P* (for there is an erasure here in P®), and also most of 
the less good MSS. OO}! has av6peros, followed by d¢ expunged by 
dots placed beneath it, but whether these dots were placed under 
de by the writer of the MS. or by a corrector, it is impossible to 
say. Ar.,as Sus. notes, probably read 6¢, not &», but this is not 
quite clear, for his rendering is—guz' enim sud ipsius non est secun- 
dum naturam, sed (adda?) alterius homo, hie natura est servus. 
‘ Lectio dvépwmos dv unice vera videtur, si quidem est natura servus 
non is, qui quamquam natura alius hominis tamen ipse homo, sed 
is, qui quaamquam homo tamen natura alius hominis est’ (Sus. Qu. 
Crit. p. 341). Passing on to addov & éoriv «.7.d., we find in Vet. Int. 
altertus autem est homo, quicungue res possessa aut servus est. He 
would therefore appear to have found in his text ds dy xrijua i) SodAos 
7, Or perhaps és ay xripa i SovAos Sy, which is the reading of Ms: 
the better MSS. have dotdos dy, those of less authority avOparos dy, 
O* has aan’ otf Zorw avOpwros ds dy Kripa 7 (i. e. 7, for O is without 
iotas subscript) dodAvs éy, and in the margin, added by the writer of 
the MS., yp. avOpamos av. Ar, has—alterius autem est qui possidetur 
homo existens instrumentum ad acquirendum activum et separa- 
bile. He probably read dvépwros dv. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus for the various readings: he adds in his second or expla- 
natory edition—‘ we must regard either SoiAes eoriy or (which is 
less probable) dvépemos dy as the reading from which the other 
readings have arisen, but in either case this reading has proceeded 
from a mere dittography’ (i.e. a repetition of a@pwmos dv or dodAds 
éorw in 15). Hence Susemihl reads [8oddos ¢oriv]. Busse, how- 
ever (De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 22), attaches 
little importance to the est of the Vet. Int., who, he thinks, found, 
not dodAo0s eoriv, but SovA0s dv (which can hardly be a dittography) 
in his Greek text, and rendered it freely by servus est (compare the 
renderings noticed above, p. lxv): he holds Sod\0s éy, however, to 
be ‘hoc loco omni sensu destitutum,’ and falls back on the reading 
évOpwmros dv. This is, as has been said, the reading of the less good 
MSS., but by adopting it we escape the difficulty of supposing 
Aristotle to have used the word SodXos in his definition of the duce 
SotAos, Susemihl’s latest remarks on this passage will be found in 
Qu. Crit. p. 340 sq. (1886). 39. ray yap poxOnpar «.r.d.| Vet. Int. 
pestilentium enim et prave (the equivalent for patds in 1254 b, 2) 
FZ 
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se habenhum. 1 know not what pestelentium stands for in Vet. Int., 
but poxénpia is rendered in 1303 b 15 by malta, and in 1314 a 14 
by malignitas. Vet. Int. omits to render 4y, but this he occasionally 
seems to do (e. g. in 1256.a 4, 1265 a 30). 

1254 b 14. UW! add kai after yeipov, in which they are probably 
wrong: see below on 12604 26. 18. O' (like P*) has kat roir 
gor’ em avTav. 23. Acyo I’. Ar. nam cetera quidem animalia 
rationem non senttunt: he would seem therefore to have read Adyou, 
as does O}. 84. yévowro is rendered in most MSS. of Vet. Int. 
by jiunt. The reading of o is not szm¢ (as Sus. with a query), but 
fiunt. 

1255 a 5. «ai before xara om. I' pr. P*%, etc., and Pseudo- 
Plutarch De Nobilitate. As to the De Nobilitate, if Volkmann’s 
account of it (Leben Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch, 
1. 118) is correct, no weight can be attached to its testimony. 
See also Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, pp. 14, 140, and 
Wyttenbach’s notes (Plutarch, Moralia, tom. 5, pars 2, p. 915 
sqq.). But in fact the passages quoted from Aristotle were not 
given in the MS., and were inserted by J. C. Wolf, the first editor 
of the work (see Volkmann and Wyttenbach), so that the text of 
them in the De Nobilitate possesses no sort of authority. 14. 
zadds et before violentiam pati, thus giving an equivalent for kat 
BiateoOa, which none of the MSS. of the Vet. Int. known to Sus. 
appear to do. 16. Susemihl gives vzolenfia as the equivalent in 
Vet. Int. for rj Biav, but he notes that vzolenfiam is found ina: it is 
also found in o yz and may probably be the correct reading. 29. 
érav TovTo héywow] Vet. Int., according to Susemihl’s text, cum hos 
dicunt, but oy z have cum hoc dicunt. Is hos a misprint? 35. 
I follow 1 (and O°), which omit «ai before éAevOepov: cp. 7 (5). 12. 
1316b 15, Gre dowrevdpevor kataroxCduevor yivovrar révntes (SO Il), 
and other passages collected by Vahlen, Poet. p.216sq. £¢ before 
liberum is omitted in z, but probably through an oversight. 37. 
No MS. gives ékyovoy, except P’, which removes the iota of éxyovow 
(ste) by placing a point under it, nor was éxyovoy found by Vet. Int. 
in his Greek text. This reading, like some other good ones 
peculiar to P', may well be due, as Susemihl points out (Sus.* pp. 
xili-xiv), to the emending hand of Demetrius Chalcondylas, the 
writer of the MS. 

1255 b 2. yiverOa| yevérda Ms P** O}, etc.: Vet. Int. fierz, which 
may represent either yiver@a or yevéoOa (or indeed other forms, as 
it stands for yeyovéva in 1268b 38, and for yeyevoOa in 1272b 
32). 12. © MS pr. P! add rod céparos after pépos: Sus. thinks that 
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this may have been the original position of these two words, but it 
is possible that they may have been added in the margin to explain 
kexopiopevov Se wépos, and then have found their way into the text. 
Additions which may thus be accounted for occur occasionally in 
P*° Ls (see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus in 1309b 2, 1313 b 32, 
1316a 1), and also, though less often, in the first family of MSS. 
(e.g. in the passage before us, in 1259 b 14, in 1268a 37, and 
possibly in 1335 a 37: see also below on 1263 12). 14, rov- 
Tov n&wpévors I: gut natura tales dignificaniur Vet. Int., but it is 
doubtful whether he found rowovros in his text, for, as Busse 
remarks (p. 42), he translates rives by guales in 1264a 38: never- 
theless, it is true that in 1284a g he renders aéwtpevor trav icov 
dignificatt aequalibus, and that this is his usual way of rendering 
phrases of this kind, so that we expect Azs here rather than /ales, 
Ar. quapropter aliquid est quod simul prosit et amicitia servo et domino 
anvicem secundum naluram tta dispositis. 18. 7 pev yop... 1% be] z 
haec quidem enim... haec (or hoc) autem (not hic quidem enim... 
hic autem, like almost all the other MSS.). 24. Ms P! add rats 
before Svpaxovoas: whether Vet. Int. found rais in his text, we 
cannot tell from 2” Syracusts. émaidevev] So O!: M8 P! emaidevoev: 
Vet. Int. erudivit, which might represent either émaiSevey or érai- 
devoev, for in 1267b 18 xareckevater is constifuit, in 1267b 30 
construxil: in 1267 b 31 emoie is fecz/, though in 33 dujpe is dzvz- 
debat. 26. mdciov IT: see Bon. Ind. 618b 13 sqq., and Liddell 
and Scott,s.v. Meisterhans (Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 
p- 68) observes—‘ before long vowels we find throughout in Attic 
Inscriptions -e (mAelwv, mdelw, mAeiovs): before short vowels in the 
classical period (till 300 B.c.) -e (m\éovos, mAedvav, mhéoow)—in the 
post-classical period, on the other hand, -et (wAelovos,whedvov, mretoow) ; 
the neuter singular, however, even after 300 B.c. usually retains the 
simple vowel,’ ray To.ovr@y | so I? (and O') : I rovroy. dyporroutx?) | 
GWorounttxy rests only on the authority of Ms P?, for it is of course 
impossible to say whether Vet. Int. found éyorouk) in his text or 
éyyorrounrixy. ©} (like P*) has éyorouey (or rather éyorouxy), which 
probably points to éyorouxy, for in 1258a 37 pr. O* has xpnpatvoryky. 
The same MSS. which here read éyorouxy, read (if we allow for 
clerical errors) xepxeSomouxy in 1256 a 6, where Ms P* (about T we 
cannot be certain) read kepxOomoinrixy, All MSS. have rexvorroimtxy 
in 1253b 10. ‘In Plato éyorouxy is now restored from MSS.’ 
(Liddell and Scott), In Eth. Nic. 7. 13. 1153.a 26 and Metaph. 
E. 2. 1027a 4 dworonrixn is the form used, but in the latter 
passage the MSS. are not quite unanimous, In Metaph, K. 8, 
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1064b 21, Bekker, Bonitz, and Christ read éyomoukn, but two 
MSS. (one of them A>) have éyorourien. In Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10944 
rr pr. Kb (the best MS.) has yadworoukn. 835. py) avrovs Kako- 
nabeiy| Vet. Int. guod non ipst malum patiantur. 

1256 a 6. xepxiSorouxn| See above on 1255b 26. 10. xarkdv] 
So 1? (and O*): yadkés T P! and possibly Ms. See explanatory 
note on this passage. Corr.” P? (i.e. the writer of P? in darker 
ink than that of the MS.), followed by Bekk., adds 4 before 
oixovoutxy, but Sus.’ (p. xviii.) says of the corrections thus classed 
-—‘maximam partem coniecturas sapiunt, etsi vix eas ex ipsius 
librari ingenio haustas esse crediderim, and the erroneous ad- 
ditions of » before ofkovoyien in 1257 b 20, and cxomeiy before 
mpoonket in 1258 a 25, rest on the same authority. 12. ris yap] 
Most MSS. of Vet. Int. guod enim (o quid enim), but z, like a, has 
quae enim. 16. wodda] 0 mulias rightly: is mulfae (Sus.) a 
misprint? 23. z, like a, has Jestiarum et enim, answering to 
trav te yap Onpioy. 30. wodd| woddolt pr. Ot (with P*, etc.), wodd 
corr.': M8 1’ have the same blunder in 1316 b 1. Vet. Int. muds, 
but he probably found moddoi in his text. 31. of pev odv] Vet. 
Int. guz’ quidem enim: he seems, therefore, to have read of pev yap, 
unless evzm is a blunder, which is very possible. Three MSS. of 
Vet. Int. om. enzm. 40. rocoiro oxeddv] z fot _fere, retaining the 
order of the Greek text, and guaecunque for dco ye, not guicunque, 
like the MSS. examined by Susemihl. 

1256b 1. mopitovrat | konifovrae M8 P1, and I if ferunt (Vet. Int.) 
represents kopiCoyrat, not mopitovra, which perhaps is the case, for 
acquirere stands for mopifew in 1256 b 28, 1268 a 32, etc., though 
we have emerunt for mopica in 1285b 7. WopiterOa, however, 
seems the more probable reading, for we have opigovres rhv tpopny 
in 1268 a 32, and ropifecOa rv tpopyv occurs in De Gen. An. 3. 1. 
749 b 24 and Hist. An. 1.1. 487b1. No instance of xouiterOa riv 
tpopny is given in the Zndex Arisfotelicus of Bonitz. O1 ropitovra. 
Ar. stb¢ praeparant (= mopifovra ?). 6. ds dy 1 xpeia ovvavayxdty | 
quocunque modo et oportunitas compellat o (where ef may possibly 
be intended to represent ovy- in ovvavayKa¢n). 8. Si8opern | Sedopéevn 
Ms P* and possibly r (Vet. Int. da/a), but data is just as likely to 
stand for SWopuem, for facta represents ywouévns in 12624 38 (cp. 
1263a 12, big, 1270a 24, 1272a 17), laudata émawoupémms in 
1258 a 40, /ransmutatum petraBadddpuevoy in 1257 b 4, vocalam xadov- 
pevou in 1256b 14. O! d&dopem. 9. tercwbeiow] Vet. Int. 
secundum perfectionem or secundum perfectam (sc. generationem), for 
the reading is doubtful (yz secundum perfectam, and, if I am right, 
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0 also, not secundum perfectionem, as Sus. with a query). Ar. szc 
etiam ad perfectionem deducts. 18. rots yervapevors | Tois yevouevors II” 
(O') Bekk.!: rots yevvopévors M8 P! Bekk.? Sus. Most of the MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have genzt’s (so z), or what probably stands for genztis, 
but Sus. finds generatis in two of them (ko): I must confess that 
after looking at o I feel doubtful whether the contraction found in 
it stands for generates; still k remains. Genzt’s, however, is pro- 
bably the true reading; but this may just as well stand for rois 
yeronevors (cp. 1258 a 35, where genzfo stands for ré yervnOévrt) as 
for trois yevouevos OF Tois ywouevos. It is not impossible that Ar. 
found the last-named reading in his Greek text, for his translation 
is ad natorum educationem, and he renders rév yuwopevev in 1335 b 
22 and ra ywopueva in 1336a 16 by natos; but no MS. of the 
Politics has rots ywopévors. If we read rots yevouévors (= rots réxvors, 
as in 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 18), there is a good deal of harshness in 
the use of yevopévors in two different senses in 13 and 15, and yevo- 
pévors 15 loses something of its point; it seems probable also that 
in 1335 b 18 the true reading is ra yevvopueva I’, not ra yerdueva TI? 
(so in De Gen. An. 2. 6. 7424 24 7@ yevouevm has apparently in 
some MSS. taken the place of the true reading 7 yevvapeve, 
which is found in Z and accepted by Aubert and Wimmer). I 
incline on the whole to adopt the reading which may well be 
that of 0’, and to read rois yerwapévors. Cp. Menex. 237 E, av yap 
7d Texov Tpopny exer emerndciay © dv rékyn* @ Kal yur» SHAN TeKodod TE 
aAnOds Kal pn, GAN broBadrropern, éav py exn MNyAas Tpopns TO yevvopEero. 
In Plato, Laws 930 D 16 yevdpevor, rd yervnbév, and rd yevyapevov are 
all used close together. 14. tiv Tov Kadovpévov yddaktos pir] 
Vet. Int. vocatam lactis naturam (ri Kadovpéerny?). 15. yevopévors | 
“rehewobeiow Ar. Sus.!? forsitan recte,’ Sus.’, who now places [yevo- 
pevors| in his text; but I find in the New College MS. of Ar., and 
also in Bodl., guatve similiter est genitis quoque existimandum plantas- 
que animalium esse gratia et cetera animalia hominum causa. O* 
yevopevas: Vet. Int. genzrzs. 20. yivnta] yévnrae M8 P* and 
possibly also r (Vet. Int. faxt). 26. The text of Tl’ and 
especially of r Ms has suffered here from the intrusion of glosses: 
see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus. Vet. Int. hoc praedativum bellum 
et primum (z however omits ef with Ms P'). Ar. ut natura id 
bellum tustum extstal. 28. o yz have guarum est for éy éort (in 
agreement with rerum). 32. dyadyv pr. O', but dots are placed 
under -jy and 4y is written above, probably by corr.’ —_36.._ oixovo- 
pixdy Kai modetixdy] oikovowiKG Kat mohirikgG I; see note on 1253 b 27. 
Ar. multitudo instrumentorum ret familiarts et ret publicae. 
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1257a 3. Vet. Int. either misread ékeivns as xecuevn or found 
keen in his text, for he translates pose/a. Ar. sed neque est tdem 
neque valde remotum. He fails to render ékeivys, but then he also 
fails to render rf elpnuevy. 6. krnparos | xpnparos Ms and probably 
also T, for Vet. Int. has vez, not rec’ possessae (rez, however, stands for 
mpdyparos in 8). 10. Sus.” bya misprint omits yap after cal. 17, 
| qua o rightly: yz guare (with most MSS. of Vet. Int.). 38. kav 
et] xai et P!, and possibly TP also (Vet. Int. e sz); Vet. Int., however, 
occasionally fails to render dy (see above on 1254a 39). 40. 
émBaddovrev | émiBardvrwv P}, Bekk.?, Sus. (Vet. Int. zmprimentibus 
might stand for either reading). For dmodton the MSS. of Vet. 
Int. have absolvant: so yz,and also o, though Susemihl gives its 
reading (with a query) as adsolvat. 

1257 b 7. «iva om. I': see note on 1252a 8. Here it can 
hardly be spared. 11. kai vdos | O! kai eis vépov, but the breathing 
over ets has been struck through, and corr.’ has written something 
ending in -os (probably kat vduos) in the inner margin, where the 
binding partly conceals the correction. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus on this passage. 12. ore] So O' (with I): o%Sé Bekk. Sus. : 
but cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 8, dare moAXdKis od Kow@vodor THs ekKdAynolas 
ovre (So IL: odd€ Bekk. Sus.) rod Sixagew: 6 (4). 13.1297 b 7, éav py 
(so I? Bekk.: pare TI" Sus.) bBpiln Tis adtovs pnre adaipyrae pndev THs 
ovolas. 15. dmodeira] Vet. Int. perz#, cp. 1263 b 28, where he 
renders orepnoovra by privantur, and see below on 1262a 2. 20. 
4 8€ Kamndtky, moira K.7.A.] Vet. Int. campsoria autem factiva 
pecuniarum, etc., which shews how he interpreted the passage 
and punctuated it. 21. ddX 7] Vet. Int. sed, not sed au, as in 
1305 b 15, or mzs2, as in 1272 a 11 and 1286a 37. 24. odros 
om. II*: compare, however, 2. 11. 1273 a 9, where I’ om. otros, 
3. 17. 1288 a 29, where II’ om. rovroy, and 8 (6). 4. 1319b 11, 
where II’ omit rotro. It is of course possible that 0? are wrong 
in adding these words in the four passages, but the use of ofros 
in the passage before us at any rate, followed by the explanation 
6 and ravrns tis xpnuariorixjs, is characteristically Aristotelian (cp. 
5 (8). 5. 13404 32-34: 6(4). 9. 1294b 23). See also 1258 b 8. 
We must bear in mind that 0’ are prone to omit words. O} has 
odTos. 33. 6p TI, and so O': z has wzdemus, but the symbol for 
~mus is Over an erasure; y, however, has vzdere (the first two letters 
of this word in y project slightly into the margin and may have been 
tampered with), and though o has zzdeo, the last two letters are 
over an erasure, the original reading having apparently occupied 
less space than vzdeo, for the last letter of this word is in actual 
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contact with the first letter of acczdens, a perpendicular line being 
drawn to separate the two words. Possibly therefore the original 
reading of o was wzde’ (=videmus). ‘Op is not perhaps impossible, 
for we find Aéye, Pol. 3. 13. 1283 br: 6 (4). 15.1299 b1g: riOnus, 
Rhet. 1. 10. 1369 b 23: @daBov, Phys. 8. 5. 257 b 22: pou Soxet 
onpaivev, Meteor. 1. 3. 339 b 23 (where, however, Blass—Rhezn. 
Mus. 30. 500—suspects that Aristotle is quoting from one of his 
own Dialogues): dveiAduny Ms P?°* Qb Vb Ls Ald. (devesemus Vet. 
Int.: dcecAdueba P! Bekk.) in Pol. 6 (4). 3. 1290a 2, but perhaps 
Gottling and Sus. (following corr. P*) are right in reading dveAopev 
in this passage, for in 1290a 24 the MSS. and Vet. Int. agree in 
reading dtevAopev, The emendation épépmev dates as far back as 
Sepulveda and Victorius, and indeed earlier, for it appears, as we 
have just seen, in one or two MSS. of Vet. Int.: Bekker adopts it 
in both his editions, as does also Susemihl, though he brackets the 
termination. 35. émadddrret] vartatur z (not vartat) probably 
rightly, for varcard, not varzare, is the equivalent for émadddrrew in 
the vefus versio (cp. 1255 a 13, 131742). 36. éxarépa| éxarépas 
‘vetusta et emendatiora exemplaria’ mentioned by Sepulveda (see 
p- 19 of his translation); three MSS. also of the Vet. Int. (b g h) 
have utrique pecuniatvae, and ékarépas is the reading translated by 
Leonardus Aretinus (varzatur enim usus etusdem extstens utriusque 
acquisitionts, evusdem enim est usus acqutsitio, sednon secundum idem); 
but all known MSS. of the Politics have éxarépa, and most of the 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. have userque (agreeing with wsus). z has uterque, 
altered into wér¢que, not, I think, ufrzque altered into utergue. If we 
read éxarépa, two uses of ypnuariorixn are referred to, and this seems 
to suit better with émadAdrre than 7 xpijous Exarépas THs xpnuatiorexys : if 
éxarépas, two kinds of xpnariorexyn are referred to, whose ‘use’ (not 
‘uses’) ‘overlaps’ (éma\Adrrev), Perhaps we rather expect to hear of 
two uses than of one use. Hence on the whole é€karépa seems 
preferable, but éxarépa might so easily take the place of ékarépas 
that the true reading is doubtful. 38. ris & 4 avénors|] Vet. Int. 
adds finds after augmentatio, but probably without any equivalent in 
his Greek, as Sus. remarks (Sus.’ p. xxxiv). 

1258 a 2. z adds ef before zpszus (answering to kat before rod 3d 
Gv). Sus.’: ‘ef post auéem librariorum culpa excidisse quam a 
Guilelmo omissum esse verisimilius duco.’ As to zpszus, it should 
be noted that, as Dittmeyer has shown (‘ Quae ratio inter vetustam 
Aristotelis Rhetoricorum translationem et Graecos codices inter- 
cedat,’ p. 34), William of Moerbeke in his translation of the Rhetoric 
often renders the article by zpse—e. g. in Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 16, 
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where for #dovns Kal roo Cv we find delectationts et tpstus vivere. 
7. ovens] z rightly omits 2onm before exzstenfe: all the MSS. known 
to Sus. add it: y probably had om before exzs/enfe originally, 
though zam occupies its place now over an erasure. 32-34. Pr. 
O! has here—aaaa rijs iarpixns, oUrw Kal mepl xpnuatiotiKys €oTe pev Os 
Tov olkovdpou eats 8° ds ov, Gddd ris Képdovs imnperexyns, but corr. adds 
in the margin yp. adda rod latpod, oUtw Kal mepl Tay xXpnudrev, and 
képdSous is expunged by dots placed beneath. For the various 
readings offered by P** Q Ls in this passage, see Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus. See also above on 1253a 12. These MSS. 
perhaps follow some gloss or paraphrase. 

1258 b 1. peraBrnrixjs| peraBodrrxjs Ms P', here alone, for in 
12574 9, 15, 28, 1258b 21, 29 these MSS. (like 0’) have the form 
peraBAntexyn, nor is the word used elsewhere by Aristotle apparently. 
We cannot tell from /ranslativa whether Vet. Int. found peraSorrxjs 
Or peraBAnrexns in his Greek text, for he translates ris weraSAqrexns 
in 1258b 21, 29 by /ranslativac. 4. ép drep eropicdn] So I? (and 
O') with Ar. (ef non ad quod inductus est): ep’ @rep émopicdpeba TI" 
(Vet. Int. super quo quidem acquisivimus). 7. I' add ex before 
vopioparos, which I? (and O*) omit. 16. motos] Vet. Int. guzdus, 
but he has guwales for tives in 1264a 38. 27. tpiroy] téraprov 
I Ms pr. P’, apparently a mistaken attempt at emendation. 30. 
Trav ard ys ywopéver| O y ex a terra genitts,z ex altera genitts. 338. 
mepi éxaorov| Here, as Sus. has already noted, o alone among the 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. has preserved the true reading—de unoguoque. 
36. O' (with P* and some other MSS. which Bekker follows) adds 
tis before tixns: see below on 1270 b 19. 40. Xapnridy] Xapyre 
(xapert M8) 87 1 Bekk. Many of the MSS. of the Vet. Int., how- 
ever, and z among them, have karzide. Ar. a carte (Bodl. 
charitte) pario. 

1259a 10. In the fourth century s.c. the forms ¢Adat, éddas, 
édaay take the place of éAaiaz, etc., in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 14), but here all the 
MSS. seem to have edaay, as all have Mead in 1303 b rr, though 
some have mepead in 1267 b 23. 13. Most of the MSS. have 
€atovpyiwv, though some spell or accentuate it wrongly: P! has 
ehaovpyciov: P* has é€Aaoipyov, O! édacovpyay, and so I apparently, 
for Vet. Int. has okvarum cultoribus. ’*EXatovpycia is the word used 
in the citation from Hieronymus Rhodius in Diog. Laert. 1. 26, 
which may possibly be a reproduction of the passage before us, 
and Liddell and Scott adopt this form of the word (not éAawotpyior), 
In 1295b 17 P? has diSacxadiors, P?* Ald. d:Sackadetos, I (probably 
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wrongly) ddackddors. 16. 78ovAero|] See above on 1253b 33. 
28. émédaBev| O* has émédaBev with a superscribed over ¢, apparently 
by the writer of the MS.: no other MS. gives this reading, which is no 
doubt wrong: see, however, Schneider ad loc. todrov] rotro (Bekk.) 
is found only in one MS. and that an inferior one. 6 Avowvaws] 6 
om. Ms P*: whether I omitted it also, it is of course impossible to 
say. In 1252b 14 MS P? give the 6 to Charondas, which here they 
deny to Dionysius. 31. 75 pévro Gpaya Oddew kal rodro| Vet. Int. 
quod vero visum furt Thali et huic (o quod vero tussum fuerit Thali et 
huic). Sus. suspects that the translator found 76 pévroe dpaya Oddy 
kal rovr@ in his text: more probably he found 16 pévro dpapa Odrew 
kat rovrou (unless he misread rodro as rovrov). This is a possible 
reading, but all MSS. have rotro, See note in Sus.’, who now 
reads OdAew kai rovro. “Opaya has been variously emended, but 
Mitchell (Indices Graecitatis in Orat. Att. 2. 581) gives it as oc- 
curring, apparently in a similar sense to that which it bears here, in 
[Demosth. ] Procem. 55. p. 1460, 26, dpapa roito éroeiro 6 Sipos 
avrod Kaddv, ® avdpes ’AOnvaior, kai Avowrehes TH mode, and it suits well 
with katavénpa 7 and katavonoavra Io. 37. Bépn om. piss etc. 
(also O'). It, is not perhaps quite certain that M' are right in 
adding. it. 89. Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including oy) 
have praeest, but dpxew is undoubtedly right: z has praeesse, which 
appears to be found in only one of the MSS. known to Sus. (b). 

1259 b 16. 7d vedrepov] z has zuvencus rightly: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. zwvenem. 28. oxedov d¢] The weight of manuscript 
authority is in favour of 5) in place of 6, for of the better MSS. 
only pr. P? has 6é: Vet. Int., however, has auéem. Aé seems to be 
right, answering to pev odv 21. 81. kal before d«éd\acros om. TI’. 
35. déou dv] 0 oporteret utique, but oportebit utrque, the reading of the 
other MSS., is probably right (see above on 1253 b 17). 

1260 a 3. Scaopas | duapopas TY (Vet. Int. Aucus auiem esse differ- 
entiae), and so probably pr. O', for the accent of dcapopds is over 
an erasure: yz have huzus autem differentiac, omitting esse (in 2, 
however, differentiae is over an erasure). domep kal rv hice dpxo- 
pévov| Susemihl’s text of the Vet. Int. here runs, gwemadmodum 
et natura principantium et subiectorum, and he thinks that the 
Vet. Int. found dpxévrav cai added in his Greek text between 
dice: and dpxopevor. But it would seem from the apparatus criticus 
to his text of the Vet. Int. (Sus.’ p. 53), that of the nine MSS. 
used by him (abc ghkl mo), one (0) omits ef natura prin- 
cipantium, making the passage run guemadmodum et subiectorum, 
and seven (b c g h k 1 m) read guemadmodum natura et subsec- 
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torum (so y), except that later hands add prencipantium after natura 
in b and the margin of |. Thus the reading adopted by Susemihl 
was apparently found by him only in a. I have found it, however, in 
z, which gives the passage thus—/uzus autem (esse om. 2) differentiae, 
quemadmodum et natura principantium et subiectorum, Whether Vet. 
Int. found dpxévrev xai in his Greek text is, however, quite another 
question. Ar. guemadmodum in hits quae natura obediunt. O' has 
éonep kai Tov pice dpxopuevev, but corr.’ has inserted a caret after 
voce. and adds in the margin dpydvrwv kai (a dot, however, has 
been placed under each of these words to expunge it—by whom, it 
is impossible to say). It is conceivable that Vet. Int. found a similar 
correction in the margin of the Greek text used by him, and 
translated it. 4. ipnynra| bpyyetra: TI’ (Vet. Int. exemplificatur : 
exemplificabttur az). 15. Ar. is said by Sus.?* to add 6¢ after 
broAnnréov, but his translation runs in the New College MS. 
and in Bodl.—eodem modo se habere necesse est circa morales 
virtutes, pulandum est omnes partictpes esse oportere sed non eodem 
modo, sed quantum curque opus est. 20. éariv] oz have est, in place 
of e¢, before moralis rightly (Susemihl reads ef and does not mention 
that o has esf). 21. mdvroy| Ms P! have drdyroy : we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. omnzum, which reading he found in his text. 22. 
gero ZSaxpatns| O dér@ Sexpdrns (P* wero 6 Saxparns). 26. dpern| 
Vet. Int. has vzrfute (= dpern, which is the reading of pr. Ms). 
ro dpOorpayeiv| I follow P?* Sb T? (z has es? in place of awf after 
virtufe, but over an erasure) in omitting # before ré épOoroayeiv: see 
Vahlen, Poet. p. 136 and Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. p. 52, where 
among other passages the following are referred to—Poet. 8. 
1451 a 20, ‘Hpaxdnida Ononida kal ta Tro.atra mompara: Rhet. 2. 12. 
1338 b 33, dpyjv émOupiay kat rd ro.adra (in the passage before us 
we have # instead of cat). Cp. also 2. 3.1262 a 12, ppdropa pudérny, 
where II om. 4 (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 216): Eth. Nic. ro. 10. 
1180 b 34, olov iarpot ypapeis (Mb Ob); Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1161 b 23, 
ddovs ApiE driody Kb O18 (Opié ddovs dtiody Lb Ob), where other MSS. 
have ddovs f OpiE } driody: Pol. 3. 4. 1277 b 10, olov immapyeiv immap- 
xnbévra, otparnyeivy orpatnynbévra Kat takiapynoavta Kai Aoxaynoavra 
(where no MS. has xai before otparnyeiv, though Vet. Int. has ef 
before his equivalent for it): 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23-25, where 6é is 
absent after mopOpu«dv, though Vet. Int. has autem: 6 (4). 4. 12924 
1, where © Ms 11? om, dé: 7 (5). 8. 1308b 27, A€eyo 8 dvrixeicbar 
Tovs emetkeis TH AGEL, TOs amdpous Tois evmdpors MS P! (other MSS. 
add kai before rods amépovs). 81. 6 mais|é om. Ms P': we have 
no means of knowing whether Vet. Int. found it in his text. 32. 
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tov réXevov kai (in place of ré réAos cat) P*#® Ls Ald. Ar. (sed ad perfectum 
et ducem) Bekk. ©} has rév réAevov kai, but in the margin, probably 
added by corr.}, 16 rédos kal. See above on 1258a 32 and 12534 
12. Here also perhaps these MSS. follow a gloss or paraphrase : 
Aristotle’s language in 1. 12. 1259b 3 may well have suggested 
it. 36. Adel] OF eAdeter (or rather éAXeiWer), and so too pr. P*: 
all other MSS. apparently have éAdeiy: Vet. Int. deficdat, which may 
possibly represent é€Adeiyy, but we cannot be sure of this, for after 
ania ut he could use nothing but the subjunctive. Bekk.! éddeiy: 
Bekk.? Sus. edretypes. 37. dpa] dpa pr. O', changed into dpa 
probably by a corrector, for the circumflex is in darker ink than 
that used in the MS. 

1260 b 17. O' adds kai before rovs maidas (with I’), 18. corr. 
O' adds eéva in darker ink after yuvaikas: amz add esse after 
mulieres. 19. of xoweroi] Vet. Int. has dispensaiores: Sus. 
thinks he found oikovéwo in his text in place of of xowwvoi, and 
adopts this reading. All MSS., however, have of xowevol, and is it 
not, to say the least, possible that Vet. Int. here as elsewhere has 
misread the Greek? 


BOOK II. 


1260b 27. ’Enei 8] 11’ om, dé, but omissions in I? are not 
infrequent, and de, which hardly suits the present ending of Book I., 
may possibly be a survival from some earlier state of the text. 28. 
tis]  P?® pr. P4, etc. (so O'): ris M8 P? and possibly r (Vet. Int. 
quae). Perhaps 4 is more likely to have been substituted for ris 
here than ris for #7. Cp. Metaph. Z. 1. 1028b 6, dd kat qpiv kal 
Baduora Kai mporov Kal pdvov as cimeiv mepi Tov ovTws bvTos Bewpyréoy Ti 
€or. B31. Kap ef ties erepar trvyxdvoowt | kai ef M8: about I we 
cannot be certain, though Vet. Int. has ef s7 guae aliae exrstunt, for 
he occasionally fails to render dy (see above on 1254a 39). Nor 
does exzstunt in Vet. Int. enable us to pronounce with certainty 
that he found rvyydvovow in his Greek text, for in 1270a 27 he 
renders kdv drobdvy ef st moritur. As to rvyxdvecw, see explanatory 
note. 36. émBanéo bat | So O!: émBadrAcobac M8 P?: znserere (Vet. Int.) 
may represent either. 40. modreia I: z cevilifas (with g h1o, 
y ctvdlitas with dots under 7): most MSS. of Vet. Int. ccvz/as (and 
so Ar.) The same contraction ‘may stand for modis, modus, 
mddepos, Tod€éutos, ToAiTns, and even wodireia, though the last word is 
most often expressed by another contraction’ (Gardthausen, Gr. 
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Palaographie, pp. 246, 256). This perhaps explains the oc- 
casional interchange of qoAirela, modirns, and wéds: thus oAcreias 
takes the place of wodews in I’ 1294 b 39, wodereav Of wodirv in P* 
etc. 1292 a 9, and modrav Of wodireray in I T> 1265 b 34, while in 
1318a g I have méde, I? modireiga. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus in 1326 b 8, 1333a 11 also. I retain modcreia here, though 
not without hesitation. See explanatory note. Sus.’* mods, Sus.® 
modreia, 41. Here Vet. Int. alone has preserved the true reading 
cis 6 tis (unus gui unius): iodrns TI (Ar. parefas). Only a fraction, 
however, of the MSS. of Vet. Int. give this reading. Of those used 
by Sus. only one (g) has wmus as its original reading (in four, 
abkl, a later hand has substituted wus): nullus pr.ab, alius ch 
and pr. k 1, 2dzus m. Qui again is guod ine gh m and pr. kl. 
Hence it is important to note that z has unus gut unius as its 
original and only reading. The reading of 0 is alius guod unitus: 
in y ecus guid unius has been first written, but evs has been erased 
by dots placed beneath it and wus written above, apparently in 
the same ink and handwriting as the MS. 

1261a 2. Vet. Int. fails to render mavray, but see above, p. 1xiii, 
note 12, for other cases in which he omits words or phrases. _—6.. €v 
TH ToAreia TH TAdrevos | So O!, but 77 after wodcreta is added above 
the line with a caret—whether by the writer of the MS., is uncertain. 
Vet. Int. 2” polztia Platonis, P?** have the reading adopted in the 
text. 11. 8¢ jv airiavy] z perhaps rightly has causa, not causam. 
15. as adpioroy bv dtu padiora nacay | So t!: the order is different in 
1? (and O'), which read raécav os dporoy dri pdduora in place of as 
apioroy dv ore wadvora wacay: the latter order, however, though more 
rugged, is perhaps more Aristotelian. These MSS. also, as will 
be noticed, omit 8», probably because dpicroy precedes it, just as 
Ms P? omit dv after doddov in 1252b 9. 18. éoriv 9 rods] eoti rods 
Ms P': whether Vet. Int. found the article in his text, we cannot say. 
All MSS., however, have 4 adds in 23. 27. tAkiont| Axices 
P: Vet. Int. guemadmodum utique st pondus amplius trahet, but 
it is not by any means certain that /rahef represents Akvcet. 
It may represent Akxivee or Akioa (cp. 1253 b 16, where xéy 
ei re Suvaiveba is rendered in Vet. Int. by ef whgue st guid 
polerimus): on the other hand, in 1263 b 34 domep xiv ei tus 
mouoeev is rendered guemadmodum utique si quis factat. With the 
exception of P* and the possible exception of I, all the MSS. here 
read é\xvon, and I have retained it, marking it however as strange, 
for we look rather for the optative. There is some harshness about 
éAxvoe. Ar. ceu st pondus magis attrahat. 30. yevéoba] O} 
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yiveo Oat (Sus. in note, yivecOar?). 35. pereBadQor | peréBadrov Ms 
P*: guemadmodum utique st transmutarentur (Vet. Int.) leaves the 
reading of I uncertain. 

1261 b 2 sq. Here I’ read: ev rovrois d€ pypeioOar TO ev péper rods 
ious eikeww (SO O*: oikeiv two or three MSS.) épotous (so P?*: dpotws 
11* C* Bekk., also O1) rois €€ dpyfs. M8 P?: rodro d€ pipeira rd év 
pépee Tovs icovs eikey Td 8” ws dpotous eivar €€ dpyns. Vet. Int. hoc autem 
amitalur scilicel in parte aequales cedere hoc (68° T) tanquam similes 
sint a principio: scilicet here probably represents 76, as in 1261 b 
16,1274 a 16, b 12, and it is also probable, though not absolutely 
certain, that éanguam similes sint stands for os dpoiovs eiva. Ar. ef 
im €0 imitart vicissim equales cedendo invicem altos aliis. See ex- 
planatory note. 4. kata pépos om. II’, but these MSS. are some- 
what prone to omit. 5. xat om. 1? Bekk. So O', which adds 
tov before dpxdvray with P*. Ar. eodem modo illorum qui regunt 
alt? alios gerunt (so New Coll. MS.: regunt Bodl.) magzstratus. 7. 
ov for ovre Il’: ovre followed by xai occurs, though rarely, in 
Aristotle—e. g. in De Part. An. 4. 14. 697b 16 ovre is followed 
by «ai ov. Cp. also Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339a 18 sq. I’, it must be 
remembered, are prone to omit, and in 1264a 1 they have py for 
pnde, just as in 1265 a 18 MS P? have py for pndev and in 1268b 16 
Vr MS pr. P* have o@ for ovdé. 19. 6 om. M® P? (about Fr we cannot 
be certain), but wrongly. ‘In addition to this passage Socrates is 
referred to in the Second Book as one of the interlocutors in the 
“Republic” of Plato 13 times (1261a 6,12, 16: b2r: 1262b 
6, 9% 1263 b-30: 1264.4 12, 29: b 7, 24, 37: 1265 a 11), and in 
not one of these passages is the article absent ; its authenticity in 
1261 b 1g is thus placed beyond doubt, especially as the reason 
why it is added is not far to seek ; the reference, in fact, is not to 
the historical Socrates, but to Socrates as one of the dramatis 
personae of the dialogue’ (Dittenberger, Gé/. gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 
1874, p. 1359). It is, however, true that all MSS. omit the article 
in 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 23, where the Platonic Socrates is apparently 
referred to. 25. trois om. Ms P?: about © we cannot be certain. 
35. mpos.. .tois Gdrous| Vet. Int. apud alios (mpos misread rapa ?). 

1262a 2. Aéyer] Vet. Int. dicet (and Ar., following as he often 
does in his wake, dcenf), but in 1281 a 19 he has corrumpet for 
beipe, and in 1257 b 15 peret for drodeira, in 1263 b 28 privantur 
for orepnoovra. It is very doubtful whether these variations of 
tense in Vet. Int. represent variations in I (see above, p. Ixiii, notes 
1o and 11). 3. tov dpOudv| After rév dpiOpov Il’ add dv 
(Bekker and St. Hilaire, but not Sus., also find #y in pr. P’): 
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perhaps, however, it may well be dispensed with in the passage 
before us (compare such phrases as dmoioi twes érvxov 3. 15. 1286 b 
24, and see Bon. Ind. 778 b 4 sqq.). ‘"Qv additum ab aliquo qui 
Phrynichi praecepta sectabatur : sed vide Lobeck. ad Phryn. p. 277, 
ad Soph. Aj. 9’ (Gottl. p. 311). rod Seivos} Vet. Int. Auzus filius, 
possibly misreading rod Setvos as rovde vids, 12. érepov] See ex- 
planatory note. As to ¢paropa, see Liddell and Scotts. v.: the form 
used in Attic Inscriptions is @parnp, not dparep (Meisterhans, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften, p. 63). Vet. Int. has aut before 
contribulem, but see above on 1260426. 20. yevdpeva| O* yerdpeva. 


21. kcal yuvaikes | ef (not efzam) femellae o 2. 27. rovs dé éxovaiovs | 
om, P?, probably owing to homceoteleuton, and o omits haec autem 
voluntarza, probably from the same cause, 28. yiverOa is altered 
to yevéoba in O' (by whom, I cannot say), 29. donep mpos Tovs 


dnobev] Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. have guemadmodum et eos quit 
Jonge, but a z substitute ef ad for ef. For the addition of ef by Vet. 
Int.,see above on 1252a 25. amobev Ms P?* LSAld.: cp. 1280 b 9, azo- 
dev Ms P184 Qb ThAld.,and 1280 b 18, arodey II (the Vatican Palimp- 
sest has amw$e in g and amoéev in 18). “Amofey seems to be the 
reading commonly found in the MSS. of Aristotle, but drwéey 
is the Attic, or at least the old Attic, form (Rutherford, New 
Phrynichus, p. 60: Liddell and Scott, s.v. dro@ev). 80. adda] 
ai Ms pro Pe 

1262 b 7. re om Ms P?: Vet. Int. guzdem, which probably 
represents ye. Ar. has evzm only, but may well have found re yap 
in his Greek text. 8. rais médcow]| z adds 77 before civitatibus 
(in 1261 b 8 we have péyiorov dyabdv ev rais médecw). 13. cup- 
gujva| ovppdva P’* etc. Bekk. (also O'), but ouppvavae Ms Pt 
(cuppuna pr. Pt, cvppurpa corr. P*) may not impossibly be what 
Aristotle wrote (though Plato in the passage referred to, Symp. 
191 A, has of course ovpdiva), for in Eth. Nic. 7. 5. 11474 22 
Kb has ovyguqva. Peculiar verbal forms are occasionally used by 
Aristotle ; we have, for instance, mpo@domeroumpévovs in 1270 a 4, 
meioda in Rhet. 1. 11. 1370 b 18. 21. vidy] So O}, though P* 
(with I’) has viod: Ar. vel patrem ut filit. 82. rods pidaxas] om. 
Ms P? (so Sus.?*: P? only according to Sus.1), Veet. Int. places his 
equivalent for these words (cus/odes) after Soévres: custodes may 
of course represent either rots pvAakas or of Pidakes, but it is hardly 
likely that Vet. Int. found the latter reading in his text. 33. In 
reading idag I follow I’: vdagw eis 0? Bekk. (and O'). Almost all 
the MSS. of Vet. Int., however, have for kai mdduw of rapa ois pvrake 
tous dddous modiras ef rursum gui apud altos cives: Sus. follows a, 
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which adds custodes after apud, probably rightly (so too z). Ar. 
translates 31 sqq., od yap éru k.7.A., nam non amplius appellant custodes 
Sratres et filios et patres et matres qui (here the New College MS., 
but not Bodl., adds ad) alizs crvibus deduniur et rursus qui ex cus- 
todibus alits crvtbus. 40. xopls x.7r.A.] seorsum ex legum statuto 
o, but the last letter of s/a/uzo is over an erasure. 

1268 a 2. mao] Vet. Int. omnes: M8 wacdv. This variation, 
like that in 1266 a 4, was probably occasioned by an ambiguous 
contraction. 12. I’ add adn’ aviocwy after icwv, and these au- 
thorities may possibly be right, for cases of ‘abundantia contraria 
copulandi’ are not rare in Aristotle (Vahlen, Aristot. Poet. p. 88), 
and aX’ avicwy might easily drop out after towy through homceote- 
leuton, but perhaps it is more likely that dAN’ dvicwy is a marginal 
remark which has crept into the text: see above on 1255 b 12 and 
cp. 1268 a 37, where T M8 add érepov civa after BovdAera & 6 
vopoberns. 13. mpds rods drodavovtas pév [% apBdvoyras| modda] 
Vet. Int. ad fruentes quidem, st (et for )) accipientes quidem multa: 
AapBavovras Or AawBdvovras pev may possibly be an alternative read- 
ing which has crept from the margin into the text, together with 
the # introducing the suggestion (see Vahlen on 7 vai, Poet. 4. 
14494 7). 28. «ai before émxoopnéév om. I’. f4eor] So O} (with 
01’), rightly in all probability (see explanatory note): ¢6eo.M'. 29. 
éxdoTr@ mpovedpevovres T M8 Sus. 84. xpira xowois| Vet. Int. uttur 
tanquam communibus. 36. xiv denbdow x.t.d.| Vet. Int. sz in- 
digeant pro viaticts in agris per regionem (a z rec. b per regionem : 
the other MSS. peregrznationem, except y which has peregrina- 
tionum). As to the addition of pro, see above on 1253a 10 
and below on 1263b 41. Vet. Int. appears to read dy instead 
of xav, but then he often omits to render kai. 

1263 b 4. kai rév| ‘ai rd P? Ar.’ (Sus.)—very possibly only a 
conjectural emendation, like some other readings peculiar to P’ Ar, 
(see Sus.’, p. xiv). The rendering in Ar. is gaemadmodum et amatio 
pecuniarum, which probably represents ka@dmep kai 7d prroxpnpatoy, 
or possibly 16 proxprparoy eiva, for 7d pidavroy eivas is rendered a 
line or two above by amatio sut. 6. tis kThoews . . . ovons| a 
z omit 27 before possesszone perhaps rightly. 7. ov om, II’, 9. 
and 11. 76 om. Ms P?: Vet. Int. “emperantiae quidem circa multeres 
(so in 11 “beralitatis aulem circa possessiones), but we cannot tell 
from this what he found in his text, for he sometimes renders the 
article and sometimes does not. 18. dddas te kai érav] z aliterque 
et cum, answering to the Greek more closely than the reading of 
Susemihl’s MSS. akiverque cum (cp. 1269 b 24, where alilerque et st 
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stands for dAdws re kay). 21. Wevdopaprupiay} So all MSS. here, 
though in 1274b 6 all have Wevdouapripwv: even here, however, 
two MSS. of Vet. Int. (a z) have falsorum festium, not falsorum 
testimoniorum. 28. orepnoovrar| Vet. Int. privaniur: see above on 
1262 a 2. 82. mdvros| MS pr. P? rdvrn: Vet. Int. omnino, which 
represents mdvras in 1257b 21, mdvty in 130283. 34. xeipor rods} 
Vet. Int. adds erzt before detertor civitas, and it is perhaps on his 
authority that Vict. and Bekker read éora: yeipwv modus, but ¢orac is 
omitted in all the MSS., and, as we have seen (above, p. Ixii, note 2), 
Vet. Int. occasionally adds the auxiliary verb without support from 


MSS. Aristotle is sparing in its use. Al. rots ovectriors | Vet. 
Int. pro convivits: see above on 1253 a 10 and 1263 a 36. 
1264.4 1. pdé| wy I: but see above on 1261 b 7. 8. Suse- 


mihl has apparently adopted the form ¢arpia throughout his third 
edition, and it is true that in 1300 a 25 and 1309 a 12 all the MSS. 
examined by him, and in the passage before us nearly all of them, 
and in 1280b 37 the best MSS., have this form. So again, in 
1319 b 24 all the better MSS. except P* have darpia, See however 
Liddell and Scott s. v. 9. Vet. Int. adds ef after his equivalent 
for éore, but, as Busse points out (p. 29 sq.), he does this in 6 (4). 
4. 1292 a 17 also, in both cases probably without warrant. 15. 
kat before xa’ ékacrov is not rendered either by Vet. Int. or by 
Ar., who translates—vel proprias singulorum. 21. epevres| Vet. 
Int. dzmztientes, which may perhaps stand for ddévres, the reading 
of some of the less good MSS. amerpykace | agdnpykace Ms P?: Vet. 
Int. xegant, which perhaps represents dmepyxact, for dreueiy in 
1242b 5 is abnegare, and the Vet. Int. occasionally renders the per- 
fect by the present—e.g. in 1273 b 17, 1268 b 38, 1272 b 32, 
1266a 37. If this is so, apypyxace has only the authority of 
Ms P? in its favour. Perhaps also daewpjxace corresponds better 
to épevtes. 26. moet] Vet. Int. facdunt. 38. rives| Vet. Int. 
quales, just as in 1258b 16 he has guzbus for roias. 39. rrotovs 
Twas | motovs twas O} (so Ms P} apparently) : Sus.? srotous twas. 
1264 b 7. dei II, not aiel: so too in 1254a 25 and 1264b 13, 
but aiel in 1296a 24, 1299a I, 1333. a 21 etc. See Bon. Ind. 
11a 447 sqq. ‘The form det prevails in Attic inscriptions from 
361 B.c. onwards’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften, pp. 14, 64). 9. Hrovbev 5)] if mover 8) OL. See ex- 
planatory note. 13. ed@ds| So O', with Ms pr. P?: about Tr we 
cannot be certain: the rest 06d, ‘Evévs is properly used of Time, 
ev0v of Place’ (Liddell and Scott). 14. piga] So Ot: ‘piga Ms 
P* 1 Bekk., at v. Classen ad Thuc. 2. 84. 5’ Sus.1 Classen’s note 
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will be found among his critical notes, Bd. 2, p. 192. 19. ray 
atrév| All Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have eorum, not eorundem : 
z, however, has eorundem (rav abrév IL). 26. ra is added in 
before mept (Vet. Int. here translates the article—guae circa 
leges). 31. mv rdééw] z (with a and pr. k) has ordimem rightly. 
yap| dé TI. 40. rév dédyoy is not rendered by Vet. Int., but this 
may well be an oversight, similar to those pointed out above, p. Ixiii, 
note 12. Ar. also gives no equivalent for it—ce/era vero extranets 
peregit sermonibus. See note in Sus.’. 

1265a 4. cis] So M8 P?: apés O' (with m1”): Vet. Int. ad, 
which may represent «is as in 1265a 41,b 3, 1270a 18, but 
may also represent mpds, as in 1254b 13, etc. Perhaps mpos 
is more likely to have been substituted for e’s than eis for 
mpos. 12. 7d is omitted before ¢yrnrixdy in Ms P!: whether it 
was omitted in I alsoy we cannot tell. 14, Vet. Int. translates 
as if he found the words arranged in the following order—y#pas 
BaBvdevias if twos Gdns amepdvrov Senoer ois toaovtos 7b mAOos, 
but his intention probably is to make it clear that he (wrongly) 
takes rd mAnO0s with trois tocovrous : see Busse, p. 14 n. He might 
have remembered xapas mdjOos, 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28. 16. zepi| 
Vet. Int. almost alone seems to have found mapa in his text, for he 
has praeter. For epi with the acc. in the sense in which it is used 
here, cp: 7 (5). £3. 1914 b 25. 21-22. For the glosses which 
deform the text of 1’ here, see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus. 24. 
Almost all the MSS. of Vet. Int. fail to render xai before mpés: 
az alone have ef ad. 29. Swpica 7G capds padrdov| Vet. Int. 
determinetur plane magzs, but, as has been pointed out elsewhere, he 
occasionally substitutes the passive for the active. 80. domep dy 
ei tus etrev] Sus. is apparently in error when he says that 1* omit «i. 
Vet. Int. has guemadmodum st quis dicat. What he omits is av, but 
this he is rather apt to omit (see above on 1254 a 39). He didnot 
probably find eieey in his text, but eérev, for non utique laleat (12644 
3) stands for ov« dv édabev. 33-34. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus for the various readings here. I’ are not quite unanimous 
in favour of r@ pev ro and 7 dé 76, nor indeed are 0? in favour of 
the reading adopted in the text, for P* etc. (and O') have 76 dé 16 
in 34 in place of rd 6¢ 76, but T Il agree in reading éxdrepov: hence 
it seems probable that the reading in the text is the correct one, as 
otherwise ékdérepov has to be altered without MS. authority to éxarépe. 
76 émurdvos| Vet. Int. adds vivere after laboriose, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether he found an equivalent for it in his Greek text. 35. 
ees aiperal] ees dperat M (Ar, virtules habitus): Vet. Int. guoniam 
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soli ht habitus sunt virlules circa habitudinem (éw—so I) substan- 
trae. Probably Victorius’ conjecture is right and dperai should be 
aiperal: cp. 1285 a 16, where Ms Ald. have dperaé for aiperal. 40. 
Sparta Ono operny | Vet. Int. respondentem. ‘Oparifew is usually repre- 
sented by regulare in Vet. Int. (e. g. in 1266 b 3, 16, 1274b 9). 

1265 b 3. amopei] Vet. Int. dudbztat (probably only a mistrans- 
lation, in which, however, he is followed by Ar.). 4. rapatvyas | 
mepitvyas M8 P! and according to Sus. © also, but almost all his 
MSS. of Vet. Int. have dezecfos (so o y), and we cannot be certain 
what Greek word this represents: a z have zwgarzos (z in marg. 
altter devectos), and this again is hardly a correct rendering either 
of mepitvyas or mapatvyas. Ar. has dispares. 13. ra&v apxaord- 
tov| Vet. Int. an&guorum, but degrees of comparison are often 
inexactly rendered by Vet. Int. (see below on 1270 b 1, 1271 b 6, 
21, 12724 8). 19. drws| mas M8 P': Vet. Int. guomodo, which 
may represent either més or éras. 20. All Susemihl’s MSS. of 
the Vet. Int. but one (1) have szf for yivera (so 0 y): z fit. 21. 
deiv] om. pr. O', but it is added above the line with a caret, in 
darker ink than the MS. but probably by the writer of it. 25. 
ouppéper| For the various readings see Susemihl’s apparatus cri- 
ticus. Vet. Int. expediat: O*, with some of the less good MSS., 
ouppépy. See explanatory note. Ar. has vzdendum est... ne non 
prosit. 30. modireiay] wodsreroy II", possibly rightly. 35. Sus 
‘ray om. II'’: I', however, would seem to be a misprint for P? 
(see Sus.’ ?). 39. épdpov] Vet. Int. pledevorum. In the next 
line he has ephoros for epdpovs. Dittmeyer (of. cz#. p. 36) observes 
of William of Moerbeke’s translation of the Rhetoric—‘ hic quoque 
universus interpretis usus respiciendus est: ut verbum Graecum 
saepe non mutatum versioni inserit, ita idem verbum hic illic 
sive apto sive inepto vocabulo Latino interpretari conatur.’ 

1266 a 3. xeWpioras ravdv]| Vet. Int. pessimas omnibus. See above 
on 1263 a 2. 5. mera] So O' (with Ms P?). 18. On rod 
Terdptov Tov TeTrdprwy, see explanatory note. Here probably two 
alternative readings have both been admitted into the text, as in 
some MSS. in 1266 a 34, 1273a 35, 1254a 10. In O}, after ék 
d€ rod terdprov rév rerdprav, the words ék d¢ rod rerdprov tev TerTdpev 
are added, but they are crossed through and dots placed beneath 
them, probably by the writer of the MS. 23. cunordva| So 
O*: ovveordéva I (Vet. Int. consf/are), and also pr. P*. 

1266 b 1. ras 8 #5n] Vet. Int. eas aulem quae iam habitabantur 
(® #5 T?, which Schneider adopts, rightly followed by Bekker and 
Susemihl), 8) P! m?, dé Ms Ar,’ (Sus.), but it is not perhaps very clear 
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what Ar. found in his text, for his translation is—pos/guam vero 
condita foret, difficilius quidem. OO} originally had ras 44, but &) has 


been altered into 6¢—by whom, is uncertain. 3. ras om. Ms P?; 
as to I we cannot be certain. ll. Vet. Int. multttudinem for ro 
peyebos. 18. éréonv| érdornvy P?® and some of the less good 


MSS. (so 0+): éonv Ms P! Sus.: Vet. Int. guantamcunque, which 
leaves it uncertain whether he found éxécnv or éonv in his text : 
érdonyv Ald. Bekk. 26. Sdnrov ob | All the MSS. of Vet. Int. used 
by Sus. except a have palam igitur, quod non suffictens substantias 
aequales facere erit legislator (so 0 y): a 2, however, have legis- 
lator. 28. rdfeey] rage M8 Pt: Vet. Int. ordinavertt, which 
probably stands for rd€eer, for in 3. 4. 1277 b 22 ei otras dvdpeios 
ety is rendered by the Vet. Int. sz see fori’s fuertt, and in 1.2. 1252a 
24 €t tis Breecev is rendered sz gues vederit. 31. cimevey is pro- 
bably the true reading here, as in 1270 b 38, 1272 a 35, 1339 a 14. 
See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus on these four passages and Bon. 
Ind. 222 a 4 sqq. 

1267 a 5. adda «ai] az sed cham (n sed ef): the rest wrongly 
sed. 8. adda kal dy emOvpoiev| Vet. Int. sed ef st destderent, 
probably a mistranslation of these words. So Ar. verum efiam st 
concupiscant ul molestia careant et voluptate fruantur. See explana- 
tory note on 12674 5. 11. BovtAowro] Vet. Int. possint (Sivawro 
Ms). 17. Bovdrcrat karackevacew | Vet. Int. opus est consttut, 
where constituc may well stand for caracxevdfew, but it is less easy 
to account for opus est. 24. dy] Vet. Int. guam, referring to 
multitudinem (iGo). 25. émOupnoovow | See Susemihl’s ap- 
paratus criticus for the reading of Ms P’; it finds support in two 
MSS. of Vet. Int. only (c y), which read concupiscunt: most have 
concupiscant, one or two concuptscent (so z), either of which, however, 
may stand for émOvpnoovow—cp. 1268 a 41, where joe is rendered 
by ponat, and see below on 1267 b 35. apivew] Vet. Int. sufferre 

= brreveykeiv?). 28. dre ‘TI Ar. Bekk.’ (so Sus.’); but Ar. has 
oportel autem neque rd latere quantas facultates habere conducat. Stahr 
& ru: Sus.3 [6] rv. 29. ro py Avorredeiv| Vet. Int. uf non pro levt 
habeat (so z and most MSS. of Vet. Int.: 0 wt non prae lev? habeat: 
Sus., however, reads, with g (so also y), ué non prolem habeat): in 
1279 b g, on the other hand, 76 Avorredody is rendered zd quod expedit. 
Should u¢ non pretium habcat be read (cp. 1258b 16, where Avourede- 
otara is prefiosissima) ? 34. cbdew] Vet. Int. dedere (=pédrew or 
opeidew?, cp. 1253 b 26,1268b 12). 385. radra] z has haec (hec): 
Susemihl finds foc in his MSS. 40. @v om. 1’, probably wrongly, 
just as they are probably wrong in adding ay in 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 33 
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(cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 15, where 1 om. dy, and see Bon. Ind. 41b 
6 sqq.). 

1267 b 1. drAnorov] Vet. Int. crreplebilis. Sus.’ ‘nonne zrreple- 
bile ?,’ and it is true that in 1253 a 37 we find 7 6€ dicavoovvy mrodute- 
xév translated by the Vet. Int. zus/za autem crvile ; but see Dittmeyer, 
op. cit. p. 34, who shows that the practice of William of Moerbeke 
in his translation of the Rhetoric is to make the predicate agree 
in gender with the subject—thus in Rhet. 1. 3. 1359 a 5 rour@ de 6 
pev rowodros Odvaros xKdddov is rendered huze autem talis mors pul- 
chrior. 14. xaracxevdgor| constituens 0, perhaps rightly: the 
other MSS. construens. 23. Tepaa| meupea O'. 26. xépns (in 
place of xéopm modvuredet) I. Ar. ornatu sumptuoso. * Quibusdam 
exemplaribus’ (i.e. probably MSS., not printed editions: see 
above on 1257 b 36) ‘illud ér de, quod in ceteris habetur, abest, 
ut prolixitas ad capillos, sumptus ad vestem duntaxat referatur’ 
(Sepulveda, p. 51). “Ere 8¢ is, in fact, omitted in T». 33. All 
the better MSS. and some of the inferior ones have here ro émha 
éxov (so 0): only one MS., and that of little authority, has ra in 
place of 7d as its original reading. The phrase commonly is of ra 
Omha €xovtes, KEKTNLEVOL (see e.g. 1268 a 18, 22: 1297b 2: 1268a 
20, 25), though not quite invariably (see 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 36: 6(4). 
13. 1297 a 29), and here the ré seems better away. See explanatory 
note. 35. mouoovor| Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. have faczant, 
and in 86. for Biocovra vivant, but this does not imply that the 
translator did not find the future in his Greek text: see above 
on 12674 25. 37. «idn kai trav vopov] Vet. Int. ef species legum : 
Busse (p. 27) notes a similar change of order in the version given 
by Vet. Int. of 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 22. 

1268 a 8, xaradixdé¢o.] See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus here and 
in the next line. The MSS. which have xaradicd¢ec seem mostly to 
have dmodvo. in 4. O! has xaradixdgo. and dmodvés, the last two 
letters of dod’ being however expunged and o superscribed, 
probably by the writer of the MS. All the MSS. of Vet. Int. 
known to Sus. have condemnetur for xaradixafor (so 0 y): z, how- 
ever, has condempnet—rightly in all probability, for adsolvat, not 
absolvatur, follows in all the MSS. Ar. s7¢ condempnaret. . . sin 
absolveret. ‘There seems to be little doubt that xaradikdfo. and 
dmodvor are correct (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 77). tHv 
dixny om. II’, possibly rightly, for the words may be only a gloss, 
but 1" are somewhat given to omitting words. Ar. sz condempnaret 
simpliciter sententiam. 12. aiperods evar] Vet. Int.ekg7 17. of 
before yewpyoi om, M8 P* and possibly of course r (Vet. Int, 
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agricolae). 25. II’ add xat before xpeirrous. 26. Ms P? om. 
ye: about I we cannot be certain, for Vet. Int. often fails to render 
ye. 34. yewpynoovow| Bekker’s reading yewpyodow rests only on 
the authority of Ar., who has colunt. 89. ad] II* ody, O} ody with 
aé superscribed, whether by corr. or by the writer of the MS., is 
not certain, but very possibly by the latter, for the ink is quite that 
of the MS., and odv is neither expunged by dots placed beneath 
nor crossed through. Odv, though probably not the true reading 
here, is used in a similar way in Magn. Mor. 2: 9. 1207 b 3x and 
2. EI. 1208 b 37, and even in writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. 
540 b 32 sqq.). 

1268 b 1. yewpynoe: Svo oixias] Vet. Int. mznistrabit duas domos : 
hence some have thought that he found tmoupynoet dv0 oikias in his 
Greek text, but mndstrare in Vet. Int. answers to d:axoveiv (cp. 1280b 
5, 1333a 8). He may here render a marginal gloss. Avarovqoes 


would be better than d:axorynoer, but see explanatory note. 5. 
See explanatory note. dvapodvra P?* etc.(so O*) seems better than dca- 
povrras I" (cp. rov duxdorny 6). On dixns, see explanatory note. 9. 


GARG Kal tovvavtioy roir@| Vet. Int. sed contrarium hutus: hence it is 
probable, though not certain, that Fr omitted «al with Ms and read 
rovrov with Ms P?, 12. 6 per pev 6 Ms P!: about I we cannot 
be certain, for some MSS. of Vet. Int. have guedem iudex (so z), and 
others (so 0 y) zudex quidem. See explanatory note. 13. kpwet 
(Bekk.? Sus.) is probably right (cp. 16 xaradicdoovow), though TH 
have xpive (so O'). 15. 87] O' has é€ with 5) superscribed, 
probably, but not certainly, by the writer of the MS. See ex- 
planatory note. 19. Ar. does not render dicaiws (s2 semplictter 
petatur). 21. For the omission of #dy here by I’, cp. 1288 a 6 
and 1336 b 36, where they omit it also. Ar. does not render it. 
32. puxpa] puxpdv II’. 35. iarpixy| c 0 medicinalis rightly: the 
rest medicinal (for the reading of z, however, see Appendix C, 
BAZ 33): 40. caidnpodopovyrd te yap | Vet. Int. ferrum enim 
portabant tune Graect (eordnpopspovy Tore yap oy 

1269 all. ypapiva] ypdpew T', possibly rightly. 12. dave- 
pov | Vet. Int. vzdetur. 16. Kai Téy vopoberay Kal TOY apxévrer | Vet. 
Int. ef egislatoribus et principibus (apparently after sznendum). Busse 
(p. 27 note) compares voluntati for mpoapéceas in 1271a 32. 18. 
ms is added in Ms P! before xwyoas: Vet. Int. guz mutaverit 
(perhaps = 6 kwyoas: see however his version of 1340b 24): Ar. 
gut corrigere perget (6 kwnoas?). See explanatory note. 19. 
Weddos dé x.7.A.] Vet. Int. mendax quogue exemplum quod ab artibus 
(ab probably stands for mapa): Weddos, here mendax, is falsum in 
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P27 Aa, 21. adj, which is written in P?* over apa, is pro- 
bably intended as an alternative reading for mapa: see 1274 b 9, 
where gadéov is written above iAoAdov in P?*, Bekker, however, 
reads mAjv mapa in both his editions. 25. «ai, which Bekker adds 
before wdvres, is found in O! and in P* etc., but not in the best 
MSS. 88. oi before ciAwres is omitted in Ms P? L*: we cannot 
tell whether Vet. Int. found it in his Greek text or not. 40. 
mao] Vet. Int. wnguam. 

1269b 5. ois Gerradois] co om. a before Thessalis in Vet. 
Int. 11. s] guas7 instead of guod o, perhaps rightly, for Vet. Int. 
takes eéevpicxovor asa participle. 19. dvopobérnroy | inordinatum in 
lege oO. 21. dpavepds eott rowdros dv] I follow here the reading of 1” 
(which is, except in matters of accent, that of O', and also of Ar., 
who translates—zn vir7s quidem td fectsse constat): towidros éorw I’. 
The reading of 1? appears to me to be probably the true one, 
especially as in 26 Tr MS pr. P’ omit @avepas, wrongly, it would seem, 
cp. 1263b 9, 1311 a 16. 26. See note on 21. 28. ”Apy| O 
has dpnv with Ms P}*, etc.: we cannot tell which form Vet. Int. 
found in his text, for he has A/arfem. “Apn is the Attic form 
according to Liddell and Scott. Wahlen reads *Apy in Poet. 21. 
1457 b 21, where Bekker had read “Apny. 30. xaraxoxipor] Cp. 
5 (8). 7. 1342 a 8. ‘Forma xaraxoxos in duobus Politicorum 
locis [also in Hist. An. 6. 18. 572 a 32] exhibetur sine varia 
lectione, Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 9 xaroxoxov [K> Ald.] Bekk., 
sed xaraxdxiov codd. Lb Mb Ob’ (Bon. Ind. 371 a 8). I retain the 
reading of the MSS,: Liddell and Scott, however, remark (s. v. 


karoxoxn) :—‘the corrupt forms karaxwyxy, kataxoyxiuos, must be cor- 
rected, except:perhaps in late writers: cf. dvoxwyj, cvvorwyn. 35. 
Gd’ elmep, mpos Tov médepov| Vet. Int. m7s¢ ad bellum. 36. rave’ | 


All Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have hoc, but y has hec (= haec). 
1270 a 11. kai yr) dp8s| Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including 
z) have aut before non recte, but aut appears to represent «al in 


1262 a 8. 18. See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the various 
readings here: I follow him in reading atrijs xa’ airqv. O* has 
avrny Kad’ avrny. 21. karadeimew] karadureiv M8 P!: Vet. Int. dere- 


dinguere, which may represent either xaradureiv, as in 1252 a 30, OF 
karaNeizewy, 22. ravro | Sou (ravrd Pi): O' (with TI’) and Bekk. 
totro less well (cp. 1269 b 34). 27. re om. Ms P': about I we 
cannot be certain, for the Vet. Int. hardly ever renders te. xa dmo- 
6ivy | Here 0 agrees with pr. a in omitting (no doubt erroneously) e¢ 
$s? mortlur—voluertt. 28. bv ay karadinn | zguem ulique derelingual, 
perhaps rightly. 37. Vet. Int. here renders od py adda by ai- 
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amen, as in 1244 b 25: he often renders it by gucn mmo sed (e.g. 
in 1262414, 1264a 11), and od pay by attamen (e.g. in 1267 a 39). 

1270 b 1. Boudspevos yap «.7..| Vet. Int. volens enim legislator 
ut plures sint Spartiatae, provocat cives quod plures faciant pueros : 
but though plures is his rendering, he probably found meiorous in his 
text in both places, for he is not always exact in rendering degrees 
of comparison: see above on1265b13. 8. gore yap| The MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have est autem, not est enim. 8. ary | airy Ar. (hic enim 
magistratus): om. Ms (so Sus.!?: Sus.’, by a misprint apparently, 
Ms P"). 12. ’Avdpios| See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the 
various readings. As to the substitution of 7 for 8 here in I, it 
should be noted that this was an error to which Egyptian scribes 
were especially liable: see Blass, Hyperidis orationes quatuor, praef. 
p- xvii. I know not whether there are any other indications in I' 
that the archetype of these MSS. was of Egyptian origin. 14. 
onpaywye «rd.| Vet. Int. regere populum (i.e. Sypaywyeiv, cp. 
1274 a 10) se zepsos cogebant reges: he evidently does not under- 
stand dnpayeyeiv, and he is quite capable of construing jvayxagovro 
cogebant (cp. 1269 a 18, where PAraByoera is rendered nocedt/, and 
1271 a 22, where xpivecOa is rendered zudicare). Perhaps,as Busse 
remarks (p. 25), I had atrovs in place of airovs. All the MSS. 
read avrovds nvaykafovro Kal of BaciXels. 15. tairy| O' radra: 
tavrn, however, is added in the margin, probably by corr.’ 19. 
On 6a rvxnvy see explanatory note. Ms P* add ri before rixny, 
just as in 1332 a 32 they add rijs before rvxns: as to the reading in 
T we cannot of course be certain. In 1323 b 29 all the MSS. have 
dd tvxns ode Sia ri TdxNY. 21. On this passage see explanatory 
note. 32. airi| avrn II’, but see explanatory note. 33. yar- 
Aov berepBddrre] magds superexcedit o (perhaps rightly): other MSS. 
magts excedit. 38. ctmeé] Susemihl reads eto, which is, how- 
ever, apparently only found in P', for Ms has etn, and the reading 
of ris unknown. See his apparatus criticus for the varieties of 
reading. 

1271a 15. rovr@| rovros O' (with M1”). Ar. les uietur. 17. 
ray after ddunudrov om. Il? O' Bekk.!: Bekk.? adds it in brackets. 
Whether Vet. Int. found this réy in his text, it is of course impos- 
sible to say; but after ddunpdrey it might easily be omitted: cp. 
1283 a 11, where in racav duodrnta T MS pr. P? make duodryra into 
ioérnra, and 1284 a 3, where in rév Biov rév kar’ dperqy two or three 
MSS. omit the second ro». 18. irormiav] oy z have amorem 
honorum: Susemihl’s MSS. amorem honoris. 6a] Neither Vet. 
Int. nor Ar. (per ambitionem et avaritiam) renders Sia before udoxpn- 
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patiav, and MSs omits it. But compare for the repetition of 6:4, 
4 (5). 10. 1311 225. 19. In I’ py is omitted here and placed 
between 4 and éArwv (20). 20. dda piv «.7.d.] Vet. Int. sed ef 
st melius, non sicut nunc, sed per tpstus vitam unumquemque (o here 
adds nunc est) tudicare regum (oz regnum). ence Sus.’ reads 
ddAdd Kav BéAtiov, * * ye pn Kabdrep viv, dda «.r.A. and supposes a 
second BéAriov to have dropped out before ye, or else det or some- 
thing similar; but py may easily have been corrupted into xéy in T 
or misread by the translator. Ar. a/famen melius non ut nunc quidem, 
sed pro vila cutusque regis tudicare. 23. Enim here as elsewhere 
in the vefus versio (1268 b 34, 1280a 38) represents yodv. 27. 
guSir1a| In this passage, probably, as in others, we may ascribe 
the reading Aira to T’, for though almost all the MSS. of Vet. 
Int. omit the word, two of them (a z) have amicadilia. Compare 
Susemihl’s apparatus criticuson 1272 a 2,b 34. The form dacreious 
occurs in the Herculanean papyri on which the fragmentary remains 
of the work of Philodemus de Musica are preserved (fragm. 30: p. 
18 Kemke). Plutarch, however, it is evident, used the form gudina 
(see Lycurg. c. 12 zvz¢.). Dicaearchus, Phylarchus, and Antiphanes 
(ap. Athen. Deipn. pp. 141, 143) also use either this form or that of 
gediria (see Meineke on Athen. Deipn. 143 a). Bekker reads 
gudirva both in the Politics and in Rhet. 3. 10. 1411 a 25, though 
in the latter passage (see Roemer ad doc.) no MS. has preserved 
the true reading, nor yet the Vetus Interpres. So too C. F. Her- 
mann (see Gr. Ant. 1. § 28. 1) and Schémann (Gr, Alterth. 1. 
280 n.). 31. cupBaiver] So O': Bekker reads ovpBaivew, but 
without support from the better MSS. Quwuare accidit in Vet. Int. 
leaves it uncertain what reading he found in his text. 32. 76 
vouobéry tis mpoapécews| Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. have degis- 
latorts voluntatt (am2z have legislator’ voluntatt, y legumlatort 
voluntat’). See above on 1269 a 16. 87. aviris I Bekk. Sus. 
seems to be correct (cp. 12724 15, Tis wodireias): for the readings 
of other MSS. see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus. O! adrois. 40. 
audios | didios I? Ar. (pracfectura tila perpetua) Bekk. (aiSws O). 41. 
Vet. Int. does not render kaOéornkev, but see above, p. Ixiii, 
note 12, for other instances in which he fails to render words. Ar. 
Sere alterum est imperium. dt] Vet. Int. hoc. 

1271b 5. Vet. Int. adds ad virtutem after his equivalent for pnde. 
Similar additions appear in his version in 1254 b 20 and 1287 a 30. 
Ar. omits these words—nec guicguam aliud exercere sctebant prae- 
stabilius quam rem militarem. 6. rovrov] So O', though P* 
with some other MSS. has 7odro. Vet. Int. would seem to have 
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found rodro in his Greek text, for he has—hoc autem peccatum 
non modicum. He probably found édarrov in his text, though his 
translation is modicum, for he is often inexact in rendering de- 
grees of comparison (see above on 1265b 13). Ar. dlud quoque 
erratum non sane minus, quod putant (om. pev with T Ms?) dona 
ala quae ad bellum pertinent (he blindly follows Vet. Int. Jona 
quae circa res bellicas) ex virtute magis quam ex vitio fiert. To 
omit pév with T Ms would be a mistake: ‘interdum oppositio per 
particulam pé indicata et inchoata non accurate continuatur’ (Bon. 
Ind. 454 a 17 8qq.). See Vahlen on Aristot. Poet. 6. 1450 a 3 sqq. 
and b 16 sqq. (Poet. pp. 118, 127). 21. 7d d€ mdeiov| Vet. Int. 
plurimum autem, but see above on 1265b 13, 1271 b 6. 22. 
cal déyerar 5] Vet. Int. ef decztur quidem (kai déyerai ye?), te MS 
PH 25. Xapiddov I, but in 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 34 I have Xapidaov. 
This variation may possibly date back to an uncial archetype. See 
Sus.’ p. xiv on the confusion of otovdy and évoidy in 3. 14. 1285 b 
10, 16. 27. dmoxot is here rendered by Vet. Int. domestic?: see 
above, p. xlv, note 1, for other renderings of the word in Vet. 
Int. 28. xarédaBov| Vet. Int. susceperunt. oi... édOdvres| 0 gut 
venerunt: other MSS. gu venerant. 81. as karackevdcavrros| Vet. Int. 
ut institurt. 34. énixecra] Vet. Int. supponttur (imoxerrar?). 35. 
dméxer yap «.7.d.] Ot dAlyov tis medomovyncov (P* ddAlyor Tis wehomovyT- 
gov). Vet. Int. distat enim quidem a Polopo insula modicum, versus 
Asiam autem ab eo loco qui circa Triopium et a Rhodo (po8ov 1’, 
perhaps rightly). Ar. read ‘Pé8ov, 39. eiBéevos rij Suxedia] Vet. 
Int. apposttus Siciliae: cp. 1305.a 14, where émridevra is translated 
super ponuntur. 40. Kdpwor is the reading of all the better MSS. 
(so O') and of I (xaywoy without accent P*): Vict. substituted 
Kapixov, and either this or Kay:xdy (the true accentuation of the 
word is, according to Sus., a disputed point) seems to be the cor- 
rect reading. It is easy to understand how the commoner word 
took the place of the less common one. 41. re om. MS P’: 
Vet. Int. agriculturae enim opus faciunt, but Vet. Int. hardly ever 
renders re, hence the reading in I is uncertain. 

1272 a 3. dvdpeia] O1 (with M1’) dvdpa. Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 
480, and Dosiadas and Pyrgion ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 143 have 
dySpeia, not dvdpua. C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. § 22. 5) is for 
avdpeia. 8. mpdrepov] Vet. Int. primo, but see above on 1265 b 
13, 1271 b 6, 21. 16. ev d€ Kpyry x.rA.| Ar. at in crefa com- 
muniler est, ex cunctis enim quae a terra proventunt vel armenits 
ex publicis et ws quae afferunt perict (so New Coll. MS.: Bod. 
pertec?: neither have perzi’, as Schn., Pol. vol. 2. p. 134) d/vzsco fit. 
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Thus Ar. omits, with all the better MSS., the cai which Bekker adds 
before ek ray Snpociwv. Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. omit e 
before ex publics, but a adds it, and so does z. 24. rouoas| az 
have fecz/: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. facz?. 28. xeipov tov 
épdpov] Vet. Int. detertus quam quae ephororum, but whether he 
found yeipoy 4 ra rHv epdpov in his Greek text, may well be doubted. 
é pev yap] Here pr. O! (cp. P*) has 6 pév yap ra epi rods Kéopous 
ot Kada@s eye Kakov 7O Tov éepdpwv adpxeiov tmdpxer Kal TovTer, 
but corr.t adds in the margin—yp. 6 peéev yap €yet Kakov TO TOY 
épdpav apxeiov imdpyxer Kai rovrwv. Evidently a marginal remark ra 
mept Tovs Kdopous ov kadoas has found its way into the text of these 
two MSS. 29. rovros] rovrev Il? Ot Bekk., but the genitive 
seems doubtful (cp. 2. 5.12644 29). Ar. 2d est ef in zllis, which 
probably implies that he found rovrev in his text: cp. 1253 b 27, 
where szc etiam in re familiard in Ar. probably stands for otre kat 
TOY vlKOvOpLLKaY. 36. ray] Sv II, evidently repeated from epi év 
35. Vet. Int. de hits quae in Lacedaemonia fiunt. 40. ovder yap| 
ovde yap I (Vet. Int. eqgue enim) is adopted by Bekker, but probably 
wrongly. All the MSS. have ovdé. ‘T. secludendum esse ci. 
Buecheler, péreore Coraes, sufficeret ¢ort, sed nihil mutandum est’ 
Sus.’. Ovdéy 7 is common enough used adverbially, but it does 
not seem to be often used as it is here. 41. méppo ¥ arootow | 
Vet. Int. longe enim peregrinantur, but, as Susemihl sees in his 
third edition, this is no proof that Vet. Int. found yap in his Greek 
text. 

1272 b 5. kai pera] 0 efam (not ef) intermedie. 8-9. See 
explanatory note. dixas] Vet. Int. senéentias, as in 7 (5). 3. 1302b 
24. 16. rots BovNopevors emitidec Oar Kal duvapévors II? : Sus. adopts 
this reading in all his editions, but holds in his third that some 
word is wanting before rois Bovdopévos. Ar. est autem periculosus 
hic reipublicae status, st quit velint possintque tnvadere. 28. 
7 before Aakor«) is omitted, not surely by Ms P only (as Sus.* 
holds), but by W', for Vet. Int. translates—guae Cretensium et 
Lacedaemonica et tertta ab hits quae Calchedoniorum. 80. on- 
peiov d€ «t.d.] Ar. stgnum est reipublicae bene tnstitutae quod (so 
Bodl.: New Coll. MS. wrongly quo) populus in suo permaneat 
(so Bodl.: New Coll. MS. permanet) loco. Thus he does not 
render €xovcay, which M8 P' omit, but probably wrongly. 36. 
yap after péev om. P?* etc., followed by Bekker, but the reading of 
1 P* (and ©), which is adopted by Susemihl, seems preferable. 
Ar. praeterquam quod non deterior : nam tlli ex contingentibus sunt. 
The same doubt as to the exclusion or insertion of ydp recurs 
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in 1291 a 29 and 1331 b 34, but in 1291 a 29 I’ are supported by 
the Vatican Palimpsest in adding it. 37. dpiorivdny| Vet. Int. 
virtuosum: so again in 1273a 23, and mAourivdyy in 1273a 24 
divitem. 38. Trois ékel Baouredor| Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. 
have hits quae 1b¢ regibus: z rightly hits gus 2bi regibus. 89. See 
explanatory note on 1272 b 38. 40. ei re| ci rs Sus., who takes 
st guid to be the true reading in Vet. Int., but a alone has s7¢ guid 
(z sz guod)—the rest of Susemihl’s MSS. having sed quod, sed quae 
(so 0), or se gue—and probably we should read szgue in Vet. Int., 
the reading adopted by Susemihl in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 16: etre O}, etre 
Ms ii’ Bekk.: Ar. meiius autem quod imperatorem non secundum genus 
neque ex vilt aut precellentd magts eligunt quam secundum virtutem : 
et re is probably right, cp. 1338 b 16. 

1273 a 7. 7a de] ro d¢ P*** etc. Bekk. (so O'), but the same MSS, 
have ra pev in 6, where Bekker’s reading 16 pey rests only on a 
conjecture of Morel’s. 9. odros om. II?, but see above on 1257 b 
24. 15. ravras aipeioOa| rovrovs aipeioOa pr. O* (so P*), but 
corr.’ adds ravras in the margin. Both O' and P* have ravras at 
the end of the line. Vet. Int. has Aos in both places. 16. See 
the various readings for mAeéova in Susemihl, and see above on 
1255b 26. 19. ind ray dpxeiwr] Vet. Int. a principibus (bro rav 
dpxévrev ?). 22, i) cvvdoxet rois moddois| Vet. Int. ut (9?) vedetur 
multis. 39. ér & | Here z alone among the MSS. of Vet. Int. 
which have been examined has enzm (guicunque enim instead of 
quodcunque autem), but it has enzm instead of zgz/ur for oby in 1273.a 
25, and not a few other blunders are to be found in it in this part 
of the Second Book (8 rm). Ar. nam guicquid apud civitatis prin- 
cipes habetur in pretio, necessarium est et aliorum civtum opinionem 
subsequt: but Ar. has eum in 1268b 6 also, where © I have 
&. It is not likely that Ar. found anything but 6é in his Greek 
text in either passage: Sus., however, follows him against IZ in 
both. 

1273 b 1. ovy oidy re K.TA, | ovx ody 7’ eivar BeBaiws dpioroKpariKny 
modreiav It” Bekk. See on this reading the explanatory note on 
£273). 1. 5. dpior’ dpxew] dporapyeiv PM Bekk. (a word which 
occurs nowhere else in Aristotle or perhaps anywhere), dpuor’ apyew 
Spengel, Sus. 6. mpociro| Vet. Int. praeferret, but mpolecba is 
no better translated in 1307 b 4, 1314a 37 Sq. «vmopiay| dmopiay 
r Ms, but this kind of mistake often occurs—so in 1278 a 32T 
M8 have dmropodvres wrongly for etmopotvres, in 1288a 15 P* IIe 
pr. P? have dmdpas wrongly for e’mépos: see also the readings in 
1300a 2, 13024 2, 13034 12. 7. adda dpxdvrav ye] Vet. Int. 
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sed el principantium. Wid he read te for ye, as he seems to have 
done in 1244a 15? 15. rav airay] Vet. Int. ab evsdem, but we 
have already seen (above on 1253 a 10) that he occasionally inserts 
prepositions without authority, and here he had a special motive 
for doing so, for, as Busse (p. 21) points out, he seems to have 
taken rév aireév with dzoredeirat. 18. xat is added before ris 
roXretas in O}, as in P* etc. 25. Kpyrixis | M8 P? kpnrns: Vet. Int. 
Cretenstum. 27. r.om. i. Ar. corum autem qui de republica 
aliquid tradiderunt. ris absent in 1. 13. 1260 b 23, in 6 (4).1.1288 b 
35, and in 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 14 (see Bon. Ind. 88a 36 sqq.), but we 
have cimeiy te in 2. 8.1267b 29, 28. ov avrwevoiy| Vet. Int. 
nullis. Gdda derehecay k.7.d.] Vet. Int. sed perseverarunt singular? vita 
viventes. 82. oi péev—pdvoy | of pev eyevovro Snurovpyot vopwv I’, 39. 
pigavra] Vet. Int. miscuzssegue, but this does not prove that he 
read pifa re: see his rendering of 1259a 10 sq. etvau| Vet. 
Int. fuzsse. Al. ra de dixacrnpta | To 6¢€ Sixkaornpiov T!, which 
Sus. prefers, comparing 1274a 4, but we have ra duxaorjpia in 
12744 3. 

1274a 2. rdv dpxdv| O! trav dpxdvter. 4. Oarepov O*, with 
m1? Ar. (alterum). 5. tcxvcey MS P*: we cannot tell from 
invaluit which reading Vet. Int. found in his text, for he often 
renders the imperfect by the perfect (e.g. in 1267 b 18, 30, 31). 
“Ioxvoev, however, which Sus. adopts, seems preferable to tcyvey II? 
Oh Bek: Cp. 0: (4). 5 au F207 bana. 13. Mydcxois] 0 medizs. 
See Susemihl’s critical note on Med?s (Sus. p. 145). €bpovnpariobn | 
Vet. Int. astute concepit (the same misapprehension of the meaning 
of the word appears in his renderings of it in 1284 b 2, 1306b 28, 
1341 a 30). 15. émel Sddwv ye] Vet. Int. guontam et Solon: see 
above on 1273 b 7. 19. O! evrdpwr, but eu is written over the 
first syllable, probably by the writer of the MS. 21. 1? add rd 
before Onrixdy, perhaps rightly (Vet. Int. gvar/‘um autem quod merce- 
nartum). But L incline to think it is better away: cp. Aristot. Fragm. 
350. 15374 36sq. and Pol. 6. (4). 4. 12914 4. 24. rais Xadki- 
decais] Vet. Int. Chalcddiae (rijs Xadxidixjs T?), 25. o€ rwes] bé 
kat twes OQ, but «cai has been expunged by a dot placed beneath it 
—by whom, is uncertain. I? add kai before rwes. 27. émdy- 
poovra] Vet. Int. praefectum populo (perhaps, however, praefectus 
populo, which I find in 0, may be the true reading). 29. In O 
3’ is expunged by a dot placed beneath it, and 8 ad superscribed— 
I do not feel certain by whom. 34, ’Odvpriaow] The true 
reading of the equivalent for this word in Vet. Int. is probably (as 
Busse points out, p. 9) that of a and pr. b (also pr. z) olvmpiasem. 
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‘Guilelmum ’Odvperiacw pro nomine a verbo wkhoavros apto ac- 
cepisse suspicandum est’ (Busse, ibid.). dapsojoas] Vet. Int. 
recordatus. 40. dméxOcav] Vet. Int. abstinentiam. ’Anéxbea is 
correctly rendered by Vet. Int. in 1305 a 23, 1322 2, 17. 4l, 
dd rod xoparos] Vet. Int. a pulvere. 

1274 b 5. Vet. Int. has Charondi autem nthil est proprium, and 
this is the order of the words in P! (and Ms?), 6. pev om. O? 
with I? P*. wpevdouapripay TI Ar. (falsorum testium), ‘pevdo- 
Haprupioy Scaliger, Bentley, Bekk., Sus.: cp., however, Rhet. ad 
Alex. 16. 14324 6, év dmopdce: evdopaptupjoas wevdondprupos dikny 
ovx tpééer. In 2. 5. 1263b 21, where the MSS. of the Politics 
have pevSouaprupiay, two MSS. of the Vet. Int. (az) have falsorum 
lestium, not falsorum testimoniorum. 7. éerioxnpw Scaliger and 
Bentley, éricxepw TM (Vet. Int. conscderationem). 9. On the 
passage bracketed see explanatory note. All the MSS. (and Vet. 
Int.) read @itoAdov: P?*%, however, have the alternative reading padéov 
superscribed in the same ink, it would seem, as the MS. (Sus.’, p. 
Xvili). dvouddwois Bekk., dvopddoors TI (Vet. Int. zrregulariias, 
which represents dyomadia in 1270a 15, and here probably dve- 
pddoais). 13. yivevra] So I': pr. O* had, I think, yivovra: (with 
Tl’), but it has been dexterously altered into yiverra. 14. rip 
pev «.r.d.]| Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have hac quidem manuum 
utile esse, hac autem inutile, but z has hanc quidem manuum 
utilem (utile pr. manus?) esse, hance autem tnutilem. roiv| So O* with 
pes Rete) bit ara: 20. 1 mraicwot, though found only in 
Ls—a manuscript known to Camerarius, however, had tr mraiwoc 
(Politicorum Interpretationes, p. 109)—is probably right. See 
Susemihl's apparatus criticus for the readings of the other MSS.: 
most of them read tumtycwor (so O'). The word used in the 
law seems to have been dyaprdvew, which rm mraicwo. approaches 
much more nearly than rumrjcwor, Camerarius refers to [Plut.] 
Sept. Sap. Conv. 13, vdpov, ev ® yéypahas, "Edy tis drioiy pediov 
dpdprn, Semdraclav } rH vypovte tHy Cyuiay: to which reference may 
be added Aristot. Rhet. 2. 25. 1402b g sqq. and Diog. Laert. 
1. 76 (dpaprdvew is the word used in both these passages). Schn. 
tt mraiwat (see his note): Bern. Sus. 1 rraicwoe: Bekk. rumrjowor. 
" mrelo Cnpiav] amplius damnum (not damnt) coz, perhaps rightly. 
drorivew| droretvew probably pr. O%, for after there is an erasure 
leaving a blank, in which « may once have stood (drrorivvew 
P?, the rest dmoreivew): Vet. Int. ferre. ‘In the older [Attic] 
inscriptions rive always forms teiva, érewa, ereioOnv’ (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 88). Here the e« finds its 
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way into the infinitive droreivew, 25. ras éemAnpovs| Vet. Int. 
heredationes: his rendering of the word is no better in 1304a 
4, 10, where he translates it heredilatibus and hereditatione. He 
certainly does not shine in his version of this twelfth chapter. 


INDO SEES, 


BOOK I. 


1. Tue view that the wéXs is a xowovia had an important bearing C. 1. 
on Greek political speculation; Plato already asserts it by im- 1252 a. 
plication (Rep. 371 B: 462C: 369C), but Aristotle seems to 
have been the first to fix the conception of xowevia and to define 
its meaning. See vol. i. p. 41 sqq. 

2. dyafod tds. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094a 2, and Pol. 1. 6. 
1255 a 15, where the expression recurs, and also Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 
1112b 15, rédos tt. In Pol. 3. 12. 1282 b 15 we have—enet & & 
magats pev tais emiotipas Kal réxvats ayabdy (not dyabdy rT) 7d TéXos. 
The ends which the various xowevia seek to attain are described 
in Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 8sqq. In the passage before us, 
however, dya6év 7 is explained by rod eivar Soxodvros dyabod, though 
in strictness this need not be a good at all. On ‘seeming good’ 
as the aim in action, see Eth. Nic. 3. 6 and the commentators. 
Sepulveda (p. 3) refers to de An. 3. 10. 433a 27, dO del Kiet pev 
70 dpexrdy, GANA Tovr’ eoriv i} Td dyabdy i) TO Hawdpevoy ayabdv’ ov may 
dé, dda 7d mpakrdv dyabdv. Td civar Soxodv dyabdv = rd éxdorw eiva 
Soxoiv dyabdy, or rd haiwdpevoy ayabdv (Eth. Nic. 3. 6. 1113 a 20-24). 

4. waoat pev «1.4. These words repeat the second of the two 
premisses (1252 a 2); they do not contain the conclusion. Mey is 
‘while,’ as in 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 15 and 5. 1340 a 1. Bonitz remarks 
on Metaph. ©. 2. 1046 b 15: ‘in apodosi duo quidem membra, 7é 
pev byvevdv—woypérynta et 6 & emornpor dude, quasi eodem ordine 
iuxta se posita sunt, sed ipsa apodosis unice in posteriore membro 
continetur; prius grammatice coordinatum, re vera subiectum est 
alteri membro. Cf. de hoc abusu partt. pév—éé Xen. Cyr. 1. 1. 4 et 
Bornem. ad h. 1.’ 

Aristotle omits to prove that the aim of xowovia is not the 
avoidance or mitigation of evil, which is according to some modern 
inquirers the end of the State. 

pddota, Vict. ‘illo “ maxime” significatur studium ipsius vehe- 
mens in persequendo quod quaerit.’ So Bern, Cp. 3. 12.1282 b 15. 
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Cp. also Eth. Nic. 10. 4. 1174 b 21-23 and 5. 1175 a 30 8q., re- 
ferring to which latter passages Teichmiiller (Aristoteles Philo- 
sophie der Kunst, p. 177) says: ‘der Eifer geht immer parallel 
mit den erstrebten Gtitern: je hoher das Gut, desto grésser die 
Bemiihung darum,’ It is not certain, however, that pddvora here 
means more than ‘above all’ (Sus. ‘ganz vorzugsweise ’). 

5. kupwwtdty, ‘most sovereign.’ Cp. 2. 9. 1271 b 6. 

mdoas mepiéxouca tas GANas. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 8, ai de 
Kowwviat magat poplos eoikace THs moAiTeKHs, and 21, maa 8 atra (ai 
koweviat) od THY ToAuTiKHY éolkaow eivar, ov yap TOD mapdvTos TuLpE- 
povros 1 moNetexi épierat, add’ eis Gmavta tov Biov, and also Plato, 
Parmen. 145 B, mdvra d€ ta pépy ind tod Grov mepréxera. These 
passages explain the sense in which the words of the text are used. 
Aristotle is not thinking of the size of the cowaviae here compared, 
for there were kowwviac in Greece, especially of a religious kind— 
festival-unions, for instance—which extended, as our Churches 
often do, beyond the limits of the State, but of the more com- 
prehensive end pursued by the wédcs—an end as wide as human 
life—which makes it stand to all other xowwviae as a whole stands 
to its parts. Thus the end of the zoderixy émornun is said in Eth. 
Nic. 1. 1. 1094b 6 meptéxew ra tav GAdwv. See other references 
given in Bon. Ind. 581 a 41 sqq. 

7. The addition of 4 Kowwvia 7 modttexy serves to facilitate the 
transition to the subject discussed in the next sentence. 

Soot pev ody, Socrates (Xen. Mem. 3. 4. 12: 3. 6. 14): Plato 
(Politicus 259). Aristotle himself had dropped one or two expres- 
sions in the last chapter of the Nicomachean Ethics (1180 b 1-2: 
1180 b 24), which might be interpreted as lending some counten- 
ance to the view that the contrast of household and wéNs is a 
contrast of numbers. Common opinion is said in 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
32 to identify Seomor«n and roditixn. It appears to be implied that 
if the difference lay only in the numbers of those ruled, the four 
characters would be the same: cp. de Part. An. 1. 4. 6444 16 sqq., 
Pol. 3. 8. 1279b 34, 38 (referred to by Eucken, Methode der 
Aristotelischen Forschung, p. 50. 4), where a numerical difference 
is treated as an insufficient basis for a distinction of species, and 
also Pol. 1. 13. 1259b 36. “Ooo ‘acerbius dictum est, ut fere 
nos: “wie gewisse Leute sagen”’ (Ideler, Aristot. Meteor. vol. i. 
Pp. 363). Mev ody here introduces an inference from what precedes 
(which is not always the case: see Bon. Ind. 540 b 58 sqq.)—‘ the 
ToXurekr Kowovia is the supreme kowwvia, and makes the supremest of 
goods its aim; hence it is a mistake to hold that the modzrids, 
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Baowdcxds, oikovourxds, and Seamorikds are the same.’ The pév seems 
to be taken up, if at all, by & 17, but, owing to the long 
parenthesis which begins in g with wdjde ydp, the paragraph 
is perhaps not completed quite as Aristotle originally intended to 
complete it. 

mokutTuKov ... etvat tov adtév. The Vet. Int., Sepulv., and Lamb. 
(unlike Vict.) rightly make moderikéy «.7.A. the subject and rév airév 
the predicate. The article is omitted before modirixdy, as in Xen. 
Mem. 1. 1. 16, ri modurexds, to give the word an abstract meaning: 
cp. also 1. 2. 1252 b 9, os ravro pioer BapBapov Kai Soddoy dv. 

11. ddiywv, sc. dpyn, vopifovow «iva. The omission of dpxy is 
quite in the Aristotelian manner. See Bon. Ind. 239 a 52 sqq. 

12. ds obd€v B:apepoucay. On this construction with as, cp. Poet. 
20. 1457a 12 and Vahlen’s note, p. 214 of his edition. Plato 
(Politicus, 259 B) limits his assertion by adding the words mpés 
épxnv, ‘in the matter of rule.’ 

13. Kat modutikdy 8é€ Kat Baodtkdy «7.4. Giph. ‘et de politico 
quidem atque rege,’ and so Bern. (‘und beziiglich des Verhilt- 
nisses zwischen dem verfassungsmassigen Staatsmann und dem 
Ké6nige’)—an interpretation in support of which Eth. Nic. 7. 4. 
1146 bit, kal rov eykparhn Kal Tov KaprepiKdy, métepov 6 adrds 7) ErEpds 
eory might be quoted; but perhaps it is more likely that the 
sentence is framed on the model of that which precedes it (mAje 
yap 9—Baordxdy 12), and would run, if completed, cal moderixdy dé 
kat Baowdrdv [ ovk €iSer (OF ora ?) vopifover Siahépew* oiov| dray pev adrds 
epeornkn, [ vopi¢ovew eivat | Baowixsv, The insertion of diafpépew vopi- 
over (Schn.), or of ovr duahépew otovra (Gdttl.), or even of ov« €idec 
vopifovar Siapépev (Rassow, Bemerkungen iiber einige Stellen der 
Politik, p. 4, followed by Sus.), does not suffice to complete the 
sentence. ‘The distinction drawn by the inquirers here referred to 
between the Baowcsxds and the aodrrixés fell short, in Aristotle’s 
opinion, of the truth. They rested the distinction between them on 
the extent and duration of the authority possessed by them re- 
spectively, regarding the Baowcxos as a permanent autocratic ruler 
and the modsrixéds as one who exchanged his authority from time to 
time for subjection to rule, and exercised it in subordination to the 
precepts of the kingly or political science. This distinction 
between the Baowdrcxés and the modirixds is not, so far as I am aware, 
to be found fofdem verbs in the Politicus of Plato, but Aristotle 
probably gathers it from Polit. 294 A, 300 E sqq., though Plato 
seems to draw it rather’between the ideal Baowdikés and the actual 
modrixds, than between the ideal Bacidsxwds and the ideal moXerixds, 
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whom he does not appear to distinguish (300 C). Plato, however, 
declines in the Politicus (292 E) to refuse the character of Baowixds 
to one who, without actually ruling, possesses the kingly science, 
so that, if the Politicus is referred to here, the reference would seem 
to be not altogether exact. Aristotle, as has been said, holds that 
those who distinguished in the way he describes between the 
Bacirrxdés and the woderixds underrated the difference between them. 
The faorte’s, according to him, differs in nature from those he 
rules (Pol. 1. 12. 1259b 14: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 3 sqq.); 
he is not their equal like the modurixds (Pol. 1. 7. 1255 b 18 sqq.). 
Nor is it the case, in Aristotle’s view, that an interchange of ruling 
and being ruled occurs in all forms of moderexn dpxn (cp. Pol. 1. 12. 
1259 b 4, ev pev ody tais modutiKais apxais tats meiorats petaBadree TO 
&pxov kal 7d apxdpevor). 

14. adrds (cp. Plato, Rep. 557 E, éav atré oo émin) here seems to 
unite the meanings of ‘alone’ (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338b 25) and ‘un- 
controlled’ (cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 8), and to stand in opposition both to 
kara Tovs Adyous Ths émoTHuns THs TovavTns and to Kata pépos apxov 
kat dpyduevos. So Schn., who however translates ‘ solus et semper,” 
which hardly brings out the complete meaning. 

étav S€ K.t.A. "Edeornen should probably be supplied here. 

15. kata tods Néyous x.t.A, The ideal king, and indeed the 
OvT@S TOALTLKOS (300 C), of the Politicus of Plato rules peta TExyns 
(300 E), not in subordination to (kara) the written precepts of his 
art (compare the contrast of pera tod dpO0d Adyou and xara Tov dpOdv 
Adyov in Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 b 26 sqq. and Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 
1198 a 17 sqq.), just as a training-master who happened to return 
to his pupils from abroad sooner than he expected, would not feel 
himself bound by the written directions given them by him for 
their guidance during his absence (294 D, ras rév réxvy yupvatdyror 
entrdées), The ideal ruler, like the captain of a ship or a physician, 
should rule over those committed to his charge, ‘ not in subordi- 
nation to the laws, but with plenary authority’ (299 C, pi Karé 
vépous, GAN adroxparopas). Cp. 301 E, Oavpagoper dira év rats rovatras 
modtreias doa EvpBaiver yiyverOa xaxa Kal doa EvpBnoera, rovadtns Ths 
KpnmiOos wroKkeysevns avtats THs KaTa ypdupata Kal €On, pr) peTa emtoTHuns, 
mpatrovons tas mpages; For the expression rods Adyous tis emurthuns 
Ths Toavrns, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 5. 1147a 18, rods Adyovs rods amd Tis 
emvotnuns: Polyb. 1. 32. 7, kat te Kal kweivy Tov pepav ev taker Kat 
mapayyedNew kara vdpous (‘ex artis legibus iussa dare,’ Schweighauser) 
#pEaro. Cp. also Marc. Antonin. Comment. 6. 35, ovx dépas, mas of 


at a ~ a 
Bavavoo. rexvirar. . . avréxovrar Tod Adyou Tis TéxyNs, Kal TOUTOU admo- 
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oTivac ovx Unouévovow; In de Gen. An. 2. 1. 735a 1 we have 7 
ciots 7 TSv dpydvev ~xovea éyor Tov tis Téxyns, but the expression 
perhaps bears a somewhat different meaning in this passage, and 
also in that last quoted. 

THs Tovadtys, i.e. 7s Bacwdixjs. Rassow (Bemerkungen, p. 3) 
and Susemihl (Sus.’, note 3) are probably right in thus explaining 
THs ToavTns, Which must apparently refer back here as elsewhere to 
something already mentioned. Plato, as Rassow points out, 
identifies the Bacwdu émornpy with the moder emorqun (Polit. 
259 C). 

16. taita 8 odk éotw ddnOA. These words refer to the whole 
series of opinions described in 9-16, and especially to that which 
sums them up, that the wodzrixds, Baovukds, oixovopixds, and dSeomorikds 
do not differ in kind. Compare the still blunter expression used 
in criticising the Platonic Socrates (7 (5). 12. 1316b 17), rodro & 
€aTi Wevdos, 

17. 7d Aeyspevov, i.e. Aristotle’s assertion in g (repeated in 16), 
that the doctrine criticised is erroneous. Mr. Congreve, however, 
and Prof. Tyrrell (ermathena, 12. 22) take the reference to be to 
1252a 3-7. Against this view it may be urged, that (1) it seems 
more natural to refer 76 Aeyduevov to that which immediately precedes, 
especially as otherwise é00. 7—ddnO; 46 becomes a long paren- 
thesis, introduced, strangely enough, by peév ov, and without any dé 
to answer to pev ody: (2) the word djAov has already been applied 
to the conclusion arrived at in 3-7: (3) if we take rd Aeydpevoy to 
refer to the assertion that the méAvs aims at the supreme good, we 
expect to be told in 21 sqq. that fresh light will be thrown on this 
subject, not that we shall better understand the nature of the 
differences existing between the parts of which the wéds is com- 
posed, and it is thus that these scholars explain rovry 21. 

tiv Shnynperny peQodov. Cp. de Gen. An. 3.9. 758 a 28. ‘ Came- 
rarius viam et rationem quasi praeeuntem et ducentem ad certam 
cognitionem interpretatur’ (Schn.); we find, however, kata rév 
ignynpévov tpdrov in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 a 2, where the metaphor seems 
to fall into the background. Still dpnyeioa is probably used in 
both passages in a middle, and not, as Bonitz takes it (Ind. 807 b 
46 sqq.), in a passive sense. The same plan of inquiry—that of 
dividing a compound whole into its simplest elements and ex- 
amining these—had been followed in the Nicomachean Ethics in 
the case of eddSapovia, and so again in the Third Book of the 
Politics, the wédus being modurav re 7A7jOos, the woXirns is first studied. 
Cp. de Part. An. 1. 4. 6444 29, y pev yap ovoia Td TO €idee Aropor, 
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kpdriorov, el tis Suvarro wept Tv Kaf ExagTov Kai aropwv TO elder Oewpetv 
xopis, domep epi dvOpimov, otra Kal mepi dpubos, where the best 
method is said to be to examine the ultimate species separately, 
but the remark is added that it is better not to apply this method 
to fishes and birds, for the species under these genera are not 
far apart (ov mod dueordra), and much repetition would result 
if it were employed in relation to them. So in the de Anima 
(see de An. 2.3) it is through studying the dvvdues of the soul 
successively—ré Operrixdy, 7d aicOnrixdv, and so forth—that we obtain 
a real knowledge of the soul. And so again in the History of 
Animals Aristotle’s first step is to study the parts of which animals 
are made up, and in the treatise on the Parts of Animals to study 
the homogeneous parts, which are simpler, before the heterogeneous, 
which are more complex. The method of rising from the parts 
to the whole was a tradition from Socrates: see Grote, Plato r. 
384 sq., who refers to Hipp. Maj. 301 B, and notes the objection 
of Isocrates to it (ad Nicocl. § 52). Cp. also ad Nicoclem, § 9, 
mparov pev ody oxerréov Ti Tav Bacievdvrav épyov éariv’ eay yap év keha- 
Aators rhv Svvayww ddov Tod mpayparos Kaas TepiaBaper, evtai@ aro- 
Bdémovres Guewov Kal mepl Tay pepav éepodpev. In de Anima 1. 1. 402b 
9 sqq. we find Aristotle discussing whether it is better to begin 
with 7 6An Wuxn or Tad pdpta OF Ta epya airav. His review of the 
parts of the State in the Politics, indeed, quickly reveals to him its 
épyov. 

20 sqq. kal médw answers to év trois @dos, 18. By arriving at 
the simple elements of the ods, which are, as the State consists of 
households (c. 3. 1253 b 2), the simple elements of the household 
—husband and wife, father and child, master and slave—we shall 
not only come to understand the nature of the wéds, but shall also 
learn what is the difference between the deomortkds, oixovopixds, moAt- 
tixds, and Baowdexds, and also how far it is possible to arrive ata 
scientific account of each of these personages. Some take both rovrev 
and ékagroy rév pnOévrwv to mean ‘the parts of which the works is 
composed,’ but if rd Neydpevov 17 refers, as seems probable, to 7-16, 
we look rather for an inquiry with regard to the Seorortkds, oiko- 
vopuxos, etc. than for one respecting the parts of which the drs is 
composed. Besides, &kacrov rév pnOévrav reminds us of rovrev 
éxaorov 10, words clearly referring to the decrorids, etc. Sepulveda, 
on the other hand, takes rovray to mean ‘the parts of which the 
mods iS composed,’ though he explains éxacroy rév pybévrwy as 
“quae pertinent ad regem, ad civilem hominem, ad dominum et 
patrem familias.’ Our attention, however, has been specially 
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drawn in 7-16 to the question as to the nature of the difference 
existing between the Seomorikds, olkovopixds, and the rest, and it 
seems likely that S:apépovor 21 takes up Scafépew 10; perhaps, 
therefore, on the whole it is most probable that both rovrey and 
éxaotov tay pydévray refer to the deomorixds, olkovopexds, modrrixds, and 
Baorxds. Cp. I. 7. 1255 b 16, havepoy Sé kat ek Trovre@v Gre od rabrdv 
eort Seomoreia Kal modctixy, ovdé maga dAAnAas ai dpxai, Somep twés 
gacw. We shall find that the analysis of the wéds into its simple 
elements (which is described in c. 3. 1253 b 1 sq. as completed) does 
throw light on the difference between the dSeozorikds, the olkovopuxds, 
and the ruler of a State, and ultimately to some extent also on the 
difference between the odcrixés and the Bacwdcxds, for we learn to 
distinguish the rule exercised by the head of the household over 
his wife, which is a modcrexy) dpyn, from that which he exercises over 
his child, which is a Baowrk) dpyn. As to texvxov, cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 
10. 1180 b 20, ovdev & firrov tows TH ye Bovdopevp Tex yevérOar Kar 
Gewpyntixe emt Td KaOddov Badioréov etvar ddEerev div, KaKeivo yrapioréov ws 
evdéxerar’ eipntat yap ore mept TovP ai émorjpa, and also Pol. 1. rr. 
1258 b 33 sqq.: 1259a 8, 20. For é€ &v 20 (not ék river), cp. I. 3. 
1253) 1, émet dé havepov e& Sv popiav 7 médts avvéornkev, and see Jelf, 
Gr. Gri 29)873% a. Obsi3a;) 4: 

24. Ei 84 tis x.7.A. An introduces the first step in the inquiry o, 2, 
just announced: cp. de An. 1. 2. 403b 26: Pol. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 
14: 6 (4). 14. 1297b 37. The first question as to this sentence is, 
does domep ev rois dddors, kat €v rovrors form part of the protasis or 
the apodosis? Bernays connects the words with the protasis. 
Sepulveda, Vict.,and Lamb. take them with the apodosis, and, it would 
seem, more naturally: cp. above 18-21. Proposals to transfer 
ovrw 26 to before kai 25 are negatived by the usage of Aristotle (see 
Bon. Ind. 546 b 18 sqq., who refers among other passages to Eth. 
Nic. 3. 1. 1110b 9, ef d€ res ra Ada Kal Ta Kara ain Bina elvat 
(dvaykdgew yap éw dvra), mdvra dy ein ovrw Biaa), no less than by the 
intrinsic objections to taking this liberty with the MS. text. The 
meaning of o¥rw seems to be not ‘as follows’ (Bern.), but ‘ by 
watching the process of growth from the beginning.’ Andrew 
Schott, in some notes appended to D. Heinsius’ Paraphrase of the 
Politics (p. 1042), takes &€ dpxjs with gudyeva, and there is, no 
doubt, some strangeness in the expression e& dpyijs Pdeeev: still 
these words are probably to be taken together. “E€ dpyijs 
means, ‘ beginning at the beginning’: see Waitz on Anal. Post. 
2, 8. 93a 16. For the genetic method here employed, cp. 
Meteor. 4. 12. 389 b 24 sqq., and Isocr. De Antid. § 180. In 
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tracing the growth of the méds from its earliest moments, Aristotle 
follows Plato’s example both in the Republic (369 A) and in the 
Laws (678 sqq.). Plato’s object, however, is different from Aris- 
totle’s. In the Republic his object, or nominal object, is to find 
justice—in the Laws it is to discover ri adds i pr Kat@xioOn K.7A. 
(Laws 683 B); whereas Aristotle’s object is to distinguish the 
Scororikds, oikovouukds, Baowdtkds, and zodutixds, and still more to prove 
that the wédts is by nature and prior to the individual, and the 
source of airdpxea to the latter. His substitution of this method 
of watching the growth of the médrs from its smallest elements is 
not a desertion of the method of division (é:apeiv, 19) announced 
just previously ; it is, on the contrary, its best application. The 
same plan is followed in c. 9 to distinguish the sound and the un- 
sound xpypariorixn. The growth of xpypyartorexn both within and 
beyond the limits prescribed by Nature is carefully traced. For ra 
mpaypara, cp. Rhet. 1. 7. 1364b 8. 

26. dvdyxn 84K... Society begins in Necessity (that which is 
necessary always comes first, that which is for well-being after- 
wards, 4 (7). 10. 1329b 27), and its earliest form is curdvacpds, 
the union in pairs of human beings who are indispensable to each 
other. Aristotle lays stress on the origin of the household in 
Necessity and the needs of every day, partly in order to differentiate 
the oikovopixds and the modrrikdés, partly because by tracing the 
household to Necessity, or in other words Nature, he obtains the 
means of proving that its outgrowth the wéds is by Nature. He 
finds the origin of the Household and the és in Necessity and 
Nature, not mpoaipeos (for this contrast Bonitz, Ind. 837a 46, 
compares de Part. An. 2. 13. 657 a 37, kal rodro otk ék mpoaipécews, 
GX 4 pious émoinge). Plato had seemed in the Republic (369 B: 
cp. 371) to regard the wé\s as originating in the exchange of 
products and labour. Even in the Laws, where the household is 
treated as the germ of the méds (680), no such attempt is made to 
trace its origin and to resolve it into its constituent elements, as is 
here made by Aristotle. In the view of the latter, human society 
originates not in the ddXakrix) Kkowevia (which begins only in the 
kopn or Village, c. 9. 12574 19 sqq.), but in the relations of 
husband and wife, and master and slave. The starting-point of 
the process that gives birth to the wéds is to be sought in a pair of 
powerful instinctive desires—that of reproduction, which brings male 
and female together, and that of self-preservation, which draws the 
slave to his master, the master also gaining in completeness by 
having the slave’s physical strength placed at his disposal. Else- 
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where, however, we are told that human society originates in the 
aim to live (rod ¢yy evexev, c. 2.1282b 29: 3.6.1278b 24: cp. 
Plato, Rep. 369 D) and ultimately to live nobly and well (1252 b 
3°: 1278b 21 sqq.), for which purposes men stand in need 
of 7 map’ dAnArwv Bondera (1278 b 20). This account of the origin 
of society is set by the side of that which traces it back to the 
instincts which lead to the formation of the household ; we are not 
taught how to weave them together. There is, besides, a further 
source of human society—simple épegis rod ovgiv (3. 6. 1278b 
21): man is so endowed by nature—endowed with speech and 
perceptions of the good and bad, the just and unjust, the advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous—as to seek society irrespective of all 
needs of Bondea: he is, in fact, a modurixdy (Sov in an especial 
degree. Without these endowments the instincts of reproduction 
and self-preservation would not suffice to give birth to the house- 
hold and the weds, for these instincts are possessed by the lower 
animals, which nevertheless do not form households or zones. 

tos dveu dd\\jdwv «tA. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 4. 7414 3 Sq., 2. 
5. 741 b 2sqq., and Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. tor: 

Oixeiov ovtws ovdév eorw, & Adxns, 

€ay okoTT Tis, @s aynp Te Kal yuvn. 
Perhaps tis yevécews evexev 27 is intended to qualify not only 
ovvdvager Oa, but also rods avev GdAndov pi) Suvayevous etvar, For this 
purpose they cannot dispense with each other, and for this purpose 
they must pair. 

27. Ofdu péev kai dppev. It would seem from éy rois adAos Coors 
29, that in this passage, as occasionally elsewhere (e.g. I. 13. 
1260a 10, 13), these words are used of the male and female 
human being. 

Tis yevéoews évexev, the origin, but not, in Aristotle’s view, the 
end of wedlock: see Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 19 sqq. The house- 
hold, like the modus, comes into existence for one end, but subsists 

“for another. Téveous is a wider term than yévyyois: ‘et ipsum 7d 
yiyvecOau et yervvacba significat, et universam eam seriem mutatio- 
num complectitur quibus conficitur generatio ’ (Bon. Ind, 148 b 4). 

28. adN domep.. . €repov. Cp. Democrit. Fragm. 184 (Mul- 
lach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 1. 351: Stob. Floril. 76. 17), referred to by 
Lasaulx (Ehe, p. 91): Aristot, de Anima, 2. 4. 415 a 26, @uotxora- 
rov yap trav épywv trois (éow (all things that partake of life, whether 
animals or not—de An. 3. 12. 4344 27), 60a réAeta Kal pr) mpepara, 
i} thy yéveow adropdrny exe, Td moujoar ErEpoy oiov avrd, Gov péev (or, 


~ a , ae , A , ‘ 
gurdv dé purdy, iva Tov det Kat Tod Oeiov petexoow 7 Svvavrat’ mavta yap 
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éxeivou épéyerus, Kdxeivou Evexa mpdrrer doa mparter kata piow: and the 
following passages in the de Generatione Animalium—z2. 1. 735 a 
17 sq.: 2.1. 731 b 24 sqq.: I. 23. 731 a 24-b 8: 3. 10. 760a 
35 sqq. (where Nature is said to design that species shall be 
perpetual). Plato had already pointed to marriage as a mode of 
attaining immortality (Laws 721 B-C: see Lasaulx, Ehe, p. 93), 
and the writer of the so-called First Book of the Oeconomics, 
who is fond of blending the teaching of Aristotle with that of 
Plato’s Laws and the writings of Xenophon, reproduces the view 
(c. 3. 1343 b 23 sqq.). Eth. Eud. 2. 6. 1222 b 15 sqq. should 
also be compared with this passage. This impulse of reproduction 
can hardly be an épeéis, for it is shared by plants, and plants have 
not ro dpexrixdy (de An. 2. 3. 414 a 31 Sqq.): it may, however, pos- 
sibly be an épyy (Pol. 1. 2. 1253.4 29). It seems scarcely to find a 
place in the enumeration of ra ev rH Wuxp ywopeva (Eth. Nic. 2. 
4. 1105 b 19 sq.) as mdOn dSuvdpers £ers, probably because it belongs 
to 76 Openzixdv, with which an ethical treatise has nothing to do. 
Aristotle does not enter into the question why the union of man 
and wife is more than a momentary union, or why it is more 
lasting than that of male and female among other animals; but 
his answer may probably be inferred from Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 
19 sqq., which may be contrasted with Locke on Civil Government, 
2. §§ 79, 80. 

29. gutois. There is no assertion in this passage (as Schn. thinks) 
of a sex in plants. Aristotle, in fact, holds that though plants 
share in the male and female principle (otherwise they could not 
be said to live)—de Gen. An. 2. 1. 732 a 11—yet these powers 
are mingled in them and not separated the one from the other (de 
Gen. An. 1. 23. 731a 1). All he says is that plants, like animals, 
are actuated by an impulse to produce a being like themselves: 
how this is done, is not here noticed. 

30. dpxov 8€ k.t.A. Sc. dvdykn ovvdvaterba. Aristotle is pro- 
bably speaking here only of that form of the relation of ruler 
and ruled which is exemplified in master and slave. Wherever on 
one side there is intelligence and on the other brute force only, it is 
to the interest of both parties to combine, the master supplying 
what the slave needs and the slave what the master needs. Euri- 
pides (Herc. Furens 1235) makes his hero refuse to believe that 
one god can ever have made a slave of another, as some assert : 

Acirat yap 6 beds, eirep ear’ dvtas Beds, 
ovdevds, 
Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery is already indicated here. 
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For the thought that it is 8dvoa which makes the master, cp. 
de An. 1. 5. 410 b 12 8sq., ris d€ Wuxfs eval te Kpeirroy Kab 
dpxov ddvvarov’ aduvatmtepov 8 ere rod vod" evAoyov yap Tovroy elvat 
mpoyeveotatov Kai Kvipiov xara gow. In 4 (7). 7. 1328a 6 
we read—xal rd dipxov 8€ Kat Td €detbepov and ths Suvdpews TadThs 
imdpxer mao, apxiKdy yap Kai ayrrnrov 6 Oupds, but yet bupds by itself 
and severed from &dvora confers freedom rather than the capacity 
to rule others (4 (7). 7. 1327 b 23-33). The slave is throughout 
regarded by Aristotle as in the main a creature of thew and 
sinew and nothing more. His function is the use of his body, 
and this is the best to be got from him, 1. 5. 1254 b17 sq: 
he shares in reason sufficiently to apprehend it, but has it not 
(1. 5. 1254 b 22): he is wholly without the deliberative faculty 
(rd Bovdeutixdy, I. 13. 1260 a 12), and hence is no partaker in 
life according to moral choice or happiness (3. 9. 1280 a 33). 
Plato, on the other hand, had described men possessed of muscular 
strength and little intelligence as born to be hired labourers (Rep. 
371 E). 

82. mpoopév. Cp. Plato, Laws 690B, 76 8€ peyiorov, ws gorxer, 
a&iopa éxrov dy yiyvoiro, &recbar pév tov avemotipova KeAevov, Tov bé 
ppovorivra nycicOai re kai apyew: Isocr.(?) ad Demonicum § 40, reipo 
TO pev gopare eivar pidrdmovos, rH dé Woy pirocodos, iva TH pev emereheiv 
duvy ta Sdfavta, tH S€ mpoopav emictn ta ovpdéporvra: the same 
thought recurs in the undoubtedly authentic de Antidosi of Isocrates 
(§ 180). Cp. also Posidonius ap. Athen. Deipn. 263 c-d, and De- 
mocritus ap. Stob. Floril. 44. 14, kpéocov dpyecOar roiow avonrovow F 
dpxew. Aristotle has evidently in view in his account of master and 
slave the contrast commonly drawn between soul and body. 

83. tadra, ‘that which the other has designed.’ For a similar 
roughness in the use of the word, cp. rovro, de Gen. An. I. 22. 730 
bere 

34, 814, because the one completes the other. Cp. Stob. Ecl. 
Eth. 2. 6. 17 (tom. 2. p. 92 Meineke), va6j dé Kai Kxa6 éavrov 
ddivarov diatqv, @ oO dpyecOar ouppépew. The sketch of the 
political teaching of the Peripatetics here given (tom. 2. p. 
gt sqq- Meineke) deserves study, as being in the main a résumé, 
though a brief one, of the teaching of the Politics. 

tadTd oupdpéper. In the Third Book, on the other hand, the rule of 
the master is said only accidentally to aim at the advantage of the 
slave, ov yap évdéyerat pbeipopevov tod Sovrdov oalecbar thy Seomoreiav 
(3. 6. 1278 b 32). Thus it would seem that even in becoming, 
as the First Book (c. 13. 1260 b 3) requires him to become, a 
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source of ethical virtue to his slave, the master will have his own 
interest in view. We are not told this in the First Book. 

34-b 9. In mentioning two xowevia and not one, Aristotle has 
implied that a distinction exists between them, and he now draws 
attention to the fact, in order that he may remove a difficulty in 
the way of the acceptance of his view. By nature, then—he in 
effect says—the female is marked off from the slave (for Nature 
designed them to serve different purposes), and if this is not so 
among barbarians, the reason is that among them the element 
destined by nature for rule is not forthcoming. Mev odv here, as 
often elsewhere, introduces a renewed reference to a subject on 
which increased precision is desirable. Cp. 1253 a 10, where, 
after the fact has been mentioned that language is peculiar to man, 
pev oov introduces an admission that this is not true of voice, and 
an explanation of the difference between voice and language. 
The existence of a distinction between women and slaves is 
implied in Poet. 15.1454 a 20 sqq. (a reference given in Bon. Ind. 
204 b 45). The practice of buying wives, which seems to be 
referred to in Pol. 2. 8. 1268b 39 sq. as common among the 
barbarians, may have often tended to reduce wives to the level of 
slaves (see Prof. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, p. 76 sq.). Plato had remarked already on the treatment of 
women as slaves in barbarian communities (Laws 805 D-E). Their 
toils were in some degree compensated by easier child-bearing 
(Aristot. de Gen. An. 4. 6. 775 a 32 8qq.). Even among the poor of 
a Hellenic State the true form of the household cannot be quite 
realized: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323 a 5, Tots yap dmdpots dvdykn xpyoGar Kat 
yuvaci Kat maoly domep axodovbors dia tiv adSovdiav. The fact noted 
by Plato and Aristotle as to barbarians has been often remarked 
upon by later writers: so Darwin (Voyage of the Beagle, p. 216) 
says of the Fuegians, ‘the husband is to the wife a brutal master 
to a laborious slave’; and even as to Montenegro we read—‘ How 
can you expect beauty from women who are used as beasts of 
burden by the men?. .. The well-grown handsome men who 
are playing at ball before the palace of the Prince are the husbands 
and brothers of the poor creatures who are carrying wood and 
water to their homes’ (Letter from Montenegro in the Zzmes, 
Oct. 11, 1882). On the other hand, Aristotle elsewhere notes the 
frequency of yvvaccoxparia among barbarians (2. 9. 1269 b 24 sq.). 
Both observations are probably true, however we may choose to 
reconcile them. It should be added that though Aristotle here 
contrasts that which prevails among the barbarians with that which 
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is natural, he is well aware that legislators may learn much from 
them (Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 33 sqq.); in fact, he occasionally mentions 
with approval in the Politics practices prevailing among them (for 
instance, their way of rearing infants, 4 (7). 17. 1336 a 5 sqq.), and 
often draws attention to their customs (in relation to communism, 
for example, 2. 5. 1263 a 3 sqq.). Plato had spoken in the passage 
of the Laws to which reference has been made (805 D-E) of ‘the 
Thracians and many other races, but Aristotle speaks as if the 
wife were virtually a slave among the barbarians generally. 

1. od8€v yap «7.4. The limits within which this holds good 1252b. 
are more fully expressed in de Part. An. 4. 6. 683 a 22, érov yap 
evdéxerar xpnobar Svalv émi dv’ Epya kai pr éprodifery mpds Erepov, ov- 
dev n vow eiwOe Torey domep 1 XadkevTiKy mpos evréActay dBEedtoKo- 
Avxvoy GAN dmov pr evdexerat, KataxpyTar TO ato emi mreiw Epya. 
Thus Aristotle says of magistracies in small States, Pol. 6 (4). 15. 
1299 b 7, Strep ovdev Kkwdver moddas emmpedeias Gua mpoordrrew, ov 
yap €umodiwodow addndats, kal mpds thy ddtyavOpemiay dvaykaioy Ta apyeia 
oiov dBedicxodvyua wroveiv. For instances in which Nature uses an 
organ designed for one purpose for certain other side-purposes, see 
de Part. An. 2. 16. 659a 20: 3.1. 6624218. There were some 
conspicuous exceptions in the human economy to the rule of év mpds 
év: cp. de Gen. An. 5. 8. 789b 9, ofoy yap ema modvxpyora éore 
Tay Tepl Tas Téxvas, Gomep ev TH XarkevTiKH 7 ohipa Kal 6 akpwr, 
oUTws Kal TO TvEdpa ev Tois pice. Guveor@owv, and de Part. An. 4. 
10. 687 a 19,% S€ xelp fouxey elvae ody ev dSpyavoy dAda ToAAA™ EoTe 
yap womepel dpyavov mpd dpydver’ TO ody mreloras Suvapéevm Se~acOar 
Téxvas TO émt mreioroy Tov dpydver xpnomov Ty xeEipa dmodédaxev 
n prow... yap xelp Kal OvvE Kat xndy Kal Képas yiverac Kal ddpv 
kai Eichos Kab GAO Srovovody dmdov Kai dpyavoyv. Whether the various 
uses of the hand interfere with each other, must be left to physiolo- 
gists to determine. 

2. thy Aedouxhy pdxatpav. See Sus.?, Notes 8 and 1353. Vict. 
appears to have been the first to draw attention to de Part. An. 4. 
6. 683 a 22 sqq. (quoted in the last note) and to the important 
passage from the comic poet Theopompus quoted by Julius Pollux 
10. 118, To de 6BedicKoAVXYLOY OTpaTL@TLKOY [MEVTOL (aliter pe tt) xpnea, 
cipnrar S€ bmd Gcondurrov Tod KapiKod ey Eipnyy— 

‘Huds & amadd\axOevras én’ dyabais roxas 
dBedtckoArvyviov kal Evpouaxaipas mexpas. 
Vict. says in his note on 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 9 sq., ‘Pollux 
quoque mentionem ipsius fecit, qui narrat militare instrumentum 
id fuisse. Hoc autem, ut opinor, excogitatum fuerat, ne milites 
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nimis premerentur duobus gravibus instrumentis ferendis, cum 
ex uno ita conformato valerent eundem fructum capere.”’ The 
proverb AeAduxy pdxatpa (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 
I. p. 393) seems to throw no light on the passage before us. We 
see from Athen. Deipn. 173 c sqq. that the Delphians were famous 
for their knives and their turn for sacrificial feasting and cookery, 
and they may very well have used and sold to pilgrims nothing 
loth to avoid expense (683 a 23 sqq.) a knife which might be used 
not only for killing the victim but also for flaying it and cutting it 
up. Contrast Eurip. Electr. 743-769 (Bothe), where Aegisthus 
first kills the victim (a kid) with a cdayis, and then Orestes after 
flaying it with a Dorian xomis asks for a large Phthian xomis to cut 
it up. We need not suppose with Gdéttling (de Machaera Del- 
phica, p. 10) that the Delphic knife was a combination of a knife 
and a spoon. The passage he quotes from Hesychius—AcAgixy 
pdyatpa aro Katackeuns AapBavovca eumpoabev jepos adnpodiy, ws ’Apic- 
toréAns—deserves notice, but leaves us much in the dark. 

3. mevixpds. Vict. ‘apte ad usus pauperum ’—a rendering pro- 
bably suggested by mpos evrédecay in the parallel passage from the 
De Partibus Animalium quoted above (note on 1252 b 1)—but 
the meaning apparently is ‘in a spirit of stint’ (Lamb. ‘parce 
tenuiter et anguste ’). 

oltw. Cp. 1252a 24 sqq., though here the clause which explains 
it, 41) modAois Epyors GAN’ évi Sovdedov, follows and does not precede it. 
The use of dovdetoy in the passage before us seems to be a some- 
what uncommon one. 

Gmotedoito, Vict. ‘effici fabricarique poterit. Cp. 2. 11. 1273b 
Q, & yap vd’ évds Epyov dipior’ dmoreheirar, and 13, Kowdrepdy te yap, 
kabdmep etropev, Kat KaALOY ExagToy droreXciTaL TOY aiToy Kal Garrov. 

6. tdgv. Cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 34. 1194b 15, drav {dy AdBy (6 
vids) tv Tod dvdpds ra&iv. Vict. compares Virg. Aen. 2. 102: 

Si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos. 

1 cer dpxov. What this is appears from 1252a 31 sq. and 
4 (7). 7. 1327b 23-33. According to Aristotle, the relation 
between the barbarian husband and wife assumes an unnatural 
form, because that which is naturally the ruling element is wanting. 
If the wife is a slave, it is because everybody is so. She is no 
worse off than her husband. Cp. Eurip. Hel. 246, where Helen 
says— 

Ta BapBdapwr yap Sodd\a wavra mAnv évds, 
and see Hug, Studien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 60. When 
in 4 (7). 7.1327b 25 Aristotle speaks of the barbarians of cold 
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climates as tending to be free, he must be referring to political 
independence. 

7. ylverat, ‘comes to be. See notes on 12644 14: 1254b 
aI, 

# Kowwvia adtdy refers probably to the conjugal union among 
the barbarians (so Bern. and Sus.). 

8. ot mountai. Euripides, Iph. Aul. 1266: 

BapBapoy & "ENAnvas dpyew eikds, GdAX’ ov BapBdpovs, 

pirep, “EA\jvav’ rd pev yap Soddov, of & édevGepor. 
Lecturers, we are told in Metaph. a. 3. 995 a 7, were often expected 
by their audience to produce a poet as a witness to the truth of 
their statements. 

9. ék peéev odv k.7.A. The two cowwvia are those of husband and 
wife, master and slave (the latter being here implied to be a xowo- 
via, though the name xowevoi is apparently denied to master and 
slave in 4 (7). 8.1328a 28sqq.). That of father and child arises after 
the foundation of the household. Translate: ‘from these two 
unions, then, proceeds first the household.’ ‘par is by no means 
meaningless or pleonastic, for the further societies of the village 
and State consist of men and women, masters and slaves, but only 
mediately (mittelbar), inasmuch as they consist of households and 
households consist of these members. The next paragraph offers 
a striking analogy (1252 b 15, 7 8 ék mAcidvoy oikidy Kowwvia morn 
XpHoews everev uy epnucpov Koun): the State also, it is implied, con- 
sists of a plurality of households, but only mediately, inasmuch as 
it is composed of a number of villages which are themselves made 
up of households’ (Dittenberger, Got. Gel. Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, 
p- 1373). Some have been tempted to explain olkia mporn as ‘the 
simplest form of the household’ (cp. mporn médus, 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 
17: 4 (7). 4. 1326b 7), considering the complete form to be 
realized when children have come into being. But, as Dittenberger 
observes (p. 1373), there is no confirmatory trace elsewhere in Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the household of this distinction between the 
olxia mporn and Sevrépa. An oikia réAevos is indeed mentionedin 1. 3. 
1253 b 4, but as consisting of slave and free, both of which classes 
find a place in the household from the first. No doubt, in the 
third chapter Aristotle adds to the two xowaviac spoken of in 1252 b 
10 a third (that which exists between father and child), but the réAezos 
oixia does not seem to be connected with the appearance of this re- 
lation. The parallel of 1252 b 15 also points to the other interpre- 
tation, and the absence of any d¢ to answer to pév ody g (if indeed 
the second 8¢ in 15 does not answer both to pev ody 12 and to pev 
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ogy 9) is not uncommon in the Politics (see Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. per), 
and affords no ground for the surmise of a lacuna after éorw 12. 

10. Kat ép0as x..d. The word mpatn suggests the quotation 
from Hesiod, which Aristotle seems to interpret as making the wife 
and the ox the elements of the household, and thus supporting his 
own view, for the ox, he says, is the poor man’s slave (cp. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 5.14). If the line which follows (Hes. Op. et Dies 406), 

Krytnv, ov yaperny, iris Kai Bovaly otro, 
is genuine, the meaning which Aristotle attributes to Hesiod is even 
further from his real meaning than in the contrary case. 

13. cis macav hpépay cuveotyKkuta kata puow, ‘ existing by nature 
for the satisfaction of daily recurring needs,’ (compare the phrase 
which stands in contrast to this, xpijcews evexey pr epnpépov, 16). So 
we have xara te ta ovogiria Kai Tov Gddov Blov tov Ka jpepay (2. 6. 
1265 b 41), mpos tO kal nyepay dvres (7 (5). II. 1313 b 20); and ra 
epnuepa are conjoined with ra dvayxaia rod Biov in Strabo 7. p. 311. 
The xopy (or yévos), on the contrary, exists to satisfy necessities less 
incessantly recurring, and as to the més, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 
21, ov yap Tod mapdvros aupéeportos 7 TroAtTiKH) (Kowwvia) epierat, GAN «is 
dravra tov Biov. The view implied here of the aim of the household 
seems somewhat to differ from that of 1252 a 26-34, where repro- 
duction and self-preservation are said to bring it into being. 

14. otkos... ods. Cp. 3.13. 1283 b 33, 7d mAROos .. odx ds Ka Exa- 
atov GdN ws aOpdovs. Aristotle takes up the word otkos from Hesiod 
in place of the more usual oikia. As to the ordinary difference in 
meaning between oikos and oixia, see Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, E. T. p. 142, note 680, and Shilleto on Demosth. de 
Falsa Legatione,§ 279. It is in order to show that the household 
originates in the needs of daily life that Aristotle adduces the names 
given to its members by Charondas and Epimenides. 

dpoourdous. The oumin was a bread-chest: Vict. refers to 
Aristoph. Plut. 802. 

15. dpoxdmous. Kady is ‘a manger.’ Gdttling’s argument that 
as Epimenides belonged to Crete, where syssitia prevailed, he would 
not be likely thus to designate the household, seems of the least 
possible weight. As Dittenberger says (ud supra, p. 1357), we do 
not know for certain that the work of Epimenides which Aristotle 
here quotes was authentic, or that, if it was, he was speaking of 
Crete. ‘Opoxdmovs (with the penult short, at any rate), as Sus.? 
(Note 17) says, would not fit into an hexameter verse, and Epime- 
nides wrote in hexameters, but we learn from Diog. Laert. 1. 112 
that a prose treatise on the Cretan Constitution passed under his 
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name, and the term may have occurred in this work. The words 
kdppata, Kdnrewv, kapparides seem to be old-fashioned words used in 
connexion with the common meals at Sparta (Nicocl. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 140d). For Zeds xamaios, see Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. p. 58 : 
cp. Zevs éraipeios, ibid. 4. p. 384. ‘ ‘Opoxdmvous is more likely to be a 
corruption from the less familiar duoxdrous than dpoxdmovs from it,’ 
observes Mr. Ridgeway (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc. vol. 2. p. 125); 
who however suggests époxamovs with the penult long, Dor. for 
époxnrous, ‘those who have a common plot of ground.’ Giphanius, 
who prefers dépoxdrvovs, explains dpoxdmovs in this way (p. 21: 
Schneider, Pol. vol. 2. p. 9). But perhaps spoxamrovs with the 
penult short better expresses that community in sustenance and 
in the satisfaction of daily recurring needs to which Aristotle, as 
Dittenberger remarks (wd supra, p. 1358), points as the characte- 
ristic feature of the household. ‘Oéozios is used in the sense of ‘a 
member of the household’ (Polyb. 2. 57. 7, referred to by Vict.), 
but not éuéxarvos. The word épuoxdrovs does not necessarily imply 
that the free and slave members of the household took their meals 
together, but the practice would be quite in harmony with the 
simplicity of early Greek life (cp. Theopomp. fragm. 243: Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 319). 

4 8 ék «.7.A. Lpary agrees with xowwvia: for its position in the 
sentence, cp. Metaph. I. 3. 1054 b 1, ai toa ypappal evOciae ai adrai 
(‘are the same’): de Part. An. 2. 14. 658 a 28, xa& ddov 75 cpa 
mpaves: Phys. 4. 5.212 b1g: Pol. 2. 8. 1269 a 23: and still nearer, 
Phys. 4. 4. 212 a 20, TO rod mepiéxovtos mépas akivnrov mpOrov, TovT’ 
éatw 6 rémos, where the post-position of the adjectives seems to be 
for emphasis on the point desired to be pressed, and also to secure 
the juxtaposition of dkivyroy and mpérov. Tpern in the passage be- 
fore us qualifies ék meyer oixav, and perhaps also xpnoews everev py 
édypépov. ‘ The first society to be formed out of more households 
than one, and to exist for the satisfaction of needs not daily 
recurring, is the village.’ See note on 1252 b g. 

16. pddtora x.7.A. Vict. ‘nec tamen omnem pagum talem esse 
affirmat, usu namque venire potest, et sane contingit aliquando, ut 
e variis locis homines non coniuncti inter se sanguine veniant in 
eandem sedem, atque illic domicilia sibi construant tot numero iam 
ut pagum ex ipsis conficiant.’ For the relation of the xcopy to the 
deme, see Poet. 3. 1448 a 35 sq. Perhaps the xen and the rural 
deme continued to feel as a gens, and to obey a gentile authority, 
longer than is often supposed, and hence in part the preference of 
oligarchs and of the Lacedaemonians for village-residence and their 
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dislike of large cities, which had a natural tendency to democracy. 
The purchaser of land in an Athenian deme to which he did not 
belong paid something for éy«rnovs (Boeckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, 
E. T. p. 297n.: Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, pp. 
68, 78): hence the land probably tended, in rural demes at all 
events, to continue in the hands of the members of the deme. 
The villages founded by the Teutonic conquerors of Britain were 
to some extent peopled by kinsmen. ‘ Harling abode by Harling 
and Billing by Billing, and each “wick” and “ham” and “stead” 
and “tun” took its name from the kinsmen who dwelt together in 
it. In this way the house or “ham” of the Billings was Billing- 
ham, and the “tun” or township of the Harlings was Harlington’ 
(Green, The Making of England, p. 188). 

17. daoukta oixias. A similar expression is used by Plato, 
Laws 776 A. Cp. also Laws 680 A sqq., a passage which was 
probably present to Aristotle’s mind throughout this part of the 
second chapter (see vol. 1. p. 37, note 1). Plato appeals to the same 
passage of Homer as is cited in 22, and for the same purpose, to 
prove the early prevalence of Patriarchal Kingship, or, as he terms 
it, duvacreia. Both Plato and Aristotle regard kingly rule as 
characteristic of early society and trace it to the government of the 
household by the father. 

ois ...matdas. Aristotle’s object in mentioning these names for 
members of the same village is to show by an appeal to the use of 
language that the village is an extension of the household. He 
has proved that the household is necessary and natural, and if he 
can prove that the village is an outgrowth of the household and 
the modus of the village, then the wéds will be shown to be natural. 
Cp. Photius, Lexicon (quoted by Schn.), duoyddakres, of trod adrod yd- 
Aakros, ots Kal yevyntas ékddovy, and see Liddell and Scott,s. v. Plato 
had used the expression rods raiSas kat raiSwv raidas 6 A€youev in the 
passage of the Laws referred to in the last note (681 B), and 
Homer before him (Il. 20. 308). Had Cicero the First Book of 
the Politics in his mind when he wrote (de Offic. 1. 17. 54)—nam 
cum sit hoc natura commune animantium ut habeant lubidinem 
procreandi, prima societas in ipso coniugio est ; proxima in liberis 
(in Aristotle master and slave); deinde una domus, communia 
omnia (cp. I. g. 1257 a 21). Id autem est principium urbis et 
quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum coniunctiones, 
post consobrinorum sobrinorumque, qui cum una domo iam capi 
non possint in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt. Se- 
quuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures propinqui. 
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Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum? There 
is no express mention of the village, however, here, though a 
reference to it may be intended in the words ‘alias domos.’ Com- 
pare Demosth. in Macart. c. 19, kai raides éyévovro abrois drace kat 
maidoy maides, kal eyévovto mévte oiKoe €k TOD Bovaédov otkou évos bros. 

19. Awd... @kouv. The fact that the village is an offshoot of 
the household enables Aristotle to account for the early prevalence 
of Kingship. Compare with the passage before us a quotation 
from Theophrastus epi Baotdeias in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 73, 
kar’ apxas pev yap draca modus ‘EdAds €Bacihevero, mAIv otxy daomep 
7a BapBapa yn SeororiKGs, GAAa Kata vdpous Tivds Kal eOvcpods marpious 
(cp. Pol. 3. 14. 1285 a 16-b 12). 

Ta €Ovy (‘ opp. of "EAAnves, Bon. Ind. 216 b 51) are here regarded 
as preserving the traditions of the village (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 24: 
2. 8. 1268 b 39). The customs of the early Hellenes are thought 
both by Thucydides (1. 5-6) and by Aristotle (Pol. 2. 8. 1268 b 
39) to have had much in common with those of the barbarians of 
their own day. 

20. ék Bacihevopévwy yap ouvAdOov, ‘for they were formed of 
persons governed by a king,’ i.e. of members of households. Cp. 
Plato, Laws 680 D, pay otv otk ek rovtwy tay Kata piav olknow Kal 
Kata yévos Stearappévev tro dmopias tis ev tais pOopais (Sc. rocadras 
monuteiat yiyvovrat), ev ais rd mpeaBirarov apxer dud 7d THy apxiy avrois 
€k TaTpos Kal pnTpos yeyovévat, ois émdpevor KaOdmep dpyibes ayeAqy piay 
TouMTovar, TaTpovopovpevor kai Bacireiay macy Sikaordryy Bacrevopevor 5 
If cvvq\Oov is here said of the vn as well as the wédeus, both €6vos and 
mods are implied to owe their origin to the household. ‘It is worth 
noting that Aristotle gives us three distinct reasons for the preva- 
lence of kingly rule in early times—here, 3. 15. 1286 b 8 sqq., and 
‘7.13. 11’ (is 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq. meant ?)—without hinting 
in any one of the passages that he knew of those specified in the 
others’ (Mr. Postgate, Notes, p.1). The second of these passages, 
however, is apparently aporetic; Aristotle is seeing whether the 
argument in favour of Kingship derivable from the prevalence of 
it among the men of a former day (of mpérepov) may not be met ; 
may they not have rested content with it, because they had no 
choice, not many men of high excellence being then forthcoming ? 
We observe, moreover, that almost every discussion in the Politics 
takes less account of preceding ones, and makes less use of their 
results, than one might have expected, so that we are not much 
surprised if Aristotle seems in this passage of the Third Book to 
forget. that he has -already. accounted otherwise for the’ preva- 
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lence of Kingship in early times. Locke remarks (Civil Govern- 
ment, 2. § 106)—‘It is plain that the reason that continued the 
form of government in a single person was not any regard or 
respect to paternal authority, since all petty monarchies—that 
is, almost all monarchies near their original—have been com- 
monly, at least upon occasion, elective.’ The etymology of the 
word ‘ King,’ however, appears to make in favour of Aristotle’s view. 
‘It corresponds with the Sanscrit ganaka....It simply meant 
father of a family’ (Prof. Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 2. 282, 284, quoted by Dr. Stubbs, Const. Hist. of 
England, 1. 140). 

maoa yap oikta «.t.A. Camerarius (Politicorum et Oeconomi- 
corum Aristotelis Interpretationes et Explicationes, p. 25) aptly 
quotes Hom. Od. 1. 397, where Telemachus says, 

Ad’rap éyav otkoio dva& écow rpetéporo 
kal Suov, ovs pot Anicaato dios ’Odvaceis. 

21. 81a thy ovyyéveray recurs in 2. 10. 1271 b 24 sq., there also 
in reference to a colony—dasci yap rév Avxotpyov . . . Tore Tov mhei- 
oroy dvarpiyar ypdvov mepi Kpynrny dia tyv cuyyeverav’ Grrovkoe yap of AvK- 
Tit Tov Aakovwy joav. Just as in that passage the relationship of 
the Lyctians to the Laconians is referred to, so here the reference 
probably is to the relationship of the dzockia: to the otkia. So Sus. 
(Qu. Crit. p. 333): ‘ propter propinquitatem, id est quia nihil nisi 
colonia domus sive familia dilatata vicus est. The words, how- 
ever, are often explained to refer to the mutual relationship of the 
members of the droxia, Kingship being especially in place among 
relatives (cp. I. 12. 1259 b 14 sqq.), and this is a possible inter- 
pretation. 

22. kal todr éotly 8 éyer “Ounpos. What is the meaning of 
toiro? What is the quotation from Homer held by Aristotle to 
prove? ‘The commentators are not agreed. Giph. ‘Homeri ver- 
siculus eo pertinere videtur, ut doceat Aristoteles domesticum 
imperium esse velut regium’ (p. 24); he would seem therefore to 
refer todro to maoa yap oikia BaowWeverac td Tod mpecButdrov 20 
exclusively, as does also Susemihl (Qu. Crit. p. 333). But it is not 
altogether easy to refer rodro to this particular clause only, and we 
hardly expect Aristotle to appeal to the practice of the Cyclopes in 
order to justify a general statement respecting the household of all 
times. The explanation of Vict. is—‘ utitur etiam auctoritate summi 
poetae, qui idem ostendit, priscos scilicet, ut ipsis commodum erat, 
solitos regere suam familiam,’ and perhaps it is in some such way 
as this that we should understand the quotation: Aristotle has been 
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saying that wéAes and %yy had their origin in the coming together 
of human beings who had been previously ruled by kings, and he 
uses Homer’s account of the Cyclopes to prove the existence in the 
earliest times of a household form of Kingship—a form in which 
the king was the husband and father, and the subjects were the 
wives and children. To Plato (cp. Laws 680 D, ré dpxaiov airav 
emi thy dypidtntra dia pvodoyias émaveveykdv, and Strabo, P- 592, Tavras 
81 tas duapopas troypdpey pyoi tov mouthy 6 WAdtwy, ris pév mpaorns 
moNretas mapdderypa TOévra Tov Tv Kukdorov Biov), and probably also 
to Aristotle (Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 23, amopddes yap, kai ovrw 1d dpyaiov 
@xovv), the Homeric picture of the Cyclopes is a mythical picture of 
the rude beginnings of human society. Plato had already used the 
same quotation from Homer in Laws 680 A sqq. to prove that 
Patriarchal Kingship (which he terms dvvacreia) existed in early 
times, and the fact that the words with which he prefaces his quo- 
tation seem to find an echo in those with which Aristotle prefaces 
his makes it all the more likely that they quote it for a similar 
purpose. The passage in the Laws is as follows—A®, Todrreias 
O€ ye 7n Kal tpdmos éeori tis ovTos.. KA, Tis; A@, Aokodoi por martes 
THY ev TOUT TH xpdv@ Todereiav Svvacteiay Kadeiv, 7) Kal viv Ere rOhAAXOD 
Kat €v “EdAnou Kal cata BapBdpovs eori déyer 8 adryy mov Kal “Opnpos 
yeyovéva Trepi THY Tay Kuxhorey oiknoww, eimov 

toiow © ovr ayopai Bovdndédpo, ovire O€usores, 

AN of y tWndGv dpéwv vaiover Kapnva 

év oméoo yrahupoiot, Oemiorever dé Exacros 

taidoy 70 dddxav, ovd addAndov ddéyovow. 

Oeproreder 8€ K.7.A. Odyss. 9. 114. Sepeorevew implies kingship : 
it is used of Minos in Hom. Odyss. 11. 569, quoted by Plato, 
Gorgias 526 D. The society of the Cyclopes is referred to in Eth. 
Nic. 10. 10. 1180 a 28, as a typical case of the household standing 
by itself, not supported or directed by a State. It is in order to 
account for the independence of the Cyclopic household and its 
head that Aristotle adds omopddes yap: this would have been clearer, 
if he had quoted the concluding words of the second line, ové’ addq- 
Aw ddréyovow, but the passage was evidently well-known. Plato 
also mentions the scattered way in which the habitations were 
distributed in these early days of human society, and is bold 
enough to give as the reason for it the difficulty of finding sub- 
sistence just after the deluge (&« rovrwy ray kara play otknow Kal Kara 
yévos—cp. the coun of Aristotle—Sceorappeveay ind dmopias ths ev rais 
Oopais, Laws 680 D), but on this Aristotle is judiciously silent. 
This ‘sporadic’ existence of primitive man is also recognized in 
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the myth of Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 322 A) and by Philochorus 
(Fr. 4: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 384): cp. also Plutarch, Theseus 
c. 24, and Paus. 2.15.5. Some savage races still live thus: ‘ “the 
Abors, as they themselves say, are like tigers, two cannot dwell in 
one den,” writes Mr. Dalton, “and the houses are scattered singly or 
in groups of two or three”’ (Mr. Herbert Spencer, Morin. Rev. Jan. 
1881, p. 5) 

24. kal tos Beods Se k.t.A. ‘ Nay, the fact that men were at the 
outset ruled by kings has led them universally to assert that the 
gods also are so ruled.’ Ata rodro is explained by éru k.r.d. 

26. d&poporodow. Cp. Metaph. B. 2.997 b 10: A. 8. 1074b 3 sqq. 
(where it is said that the gods are sometimes assimilated in form 
to men, sometimes to certain of the lower animals): Poet. 25. 
1460 b 35. 

27 sqq. } 8 ex... €0 Cav. Bonitz (Ind. 751b 21) and appa- 
rently Bernays take réAews with médis, and a mporn mods is nO 
doubt mentioned in 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 17 and 4 (7). 4.1326 b 7, but 
not in the First Book, unless indeed the village is to be viewed as 
an imperfect and inchoate méd:s, which is nowhere stated. Nor 
would the mere union of more villages than one be enough of 
itself, in Aristotle’s view, to constitute a réAetos modus. TéAdetos 
seems to qualify kowwria, not médts, and its place in the sen- 
tence is explained (see note on 1252b 15) by the fact that 
cowevia is qualified both by ek mredvav kopdv and by rédews. The 
fem. form is more often reNefa or reAéa in Aristotle (Bon. Ind. 
751 b 56 sqq.). 

On peéyv ov occurring as it does here in the middle of a sentence, 
see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 22. 1458 a 24 (p. 226 sq. of his edition), 
He compares (among other passages) the following from the Politics 
—7 (5). 12. 1316429: 4(7). 10. 1329b 2 sq.: 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 
6 sqq.: to which 1. 9. 1257 b 2 sqq. (uev ody, I") may be added. See 
also Bon. Ind. 540 b 42 sqq., ‘ev ody saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo 
pronunciata amplius explicatur’: of this, besides the present passage 
and 1.9. 1257 b 28q., Poet. 22. 1458 a 23 sqq. is a good instance. 
Mey ody thus used seems to introduce a comment on what has just 
been said, whether by way of modification or confirmation or other- 
wise, So here, after attributing to the és complete airdpxea, 
Aristotle remembers that there is an epoch in its history at which 
this is not its aim; he therefore slightly corrects what he had just 
said, but only to confirm it subject to that correction. In de Part. 
An. 4. 11, 691 a 28, however, pév ody in the middle of a sentence 
seems merely intended (in the sense of ‘ while,’ cp. Pol. 2. 6, 1265 a 
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17) to prepare the way for the sentence introduced by the dé which 
follows, and to impart greater emphasis to the latter. 

yvouern Tod Civ évexev. Cp. 3.6.1278b 24: Plato had said the 
same thing (Rep. 369 D: 371 B). In Aristotle’s view the necessary 
is first sought and then higher things (Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 27). In 
Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 11 sq., however, the wéds is said to be 
commonly thought both to be formed and to exist rod cupdéporros 
xapuv, and in Pol. 3. 6.1278 b 21 sqq. it seems to be implied that bare 
existence is not always the aim with which men form it. 

Tdons THs adtapketas, ‘entire self-completeness ’—cp. mas 6 innpé- 
™s, 1. 4.1253 b 33, and macav ry dpyny, 7 (5). 11. 1313 a 21—both 
avrdpKeia €v Tois dvaykaios, 4 (7). 4.1326 b 4, and adrdpxeia in respect 
of 76 «d Gv, 3. 9. 1280 b 34. Cp. also r. 8. 1256 b 31. 

ndn, cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 16, ore yap domep Shpos #Sn of Spore: 
Eth. Nic. 6. 10. 1142 b 13, 9 dd€a od gyrnows adda dors Tis HSy (has, 
as it were, ‘reached the level’ of assertion): and cp. also Pol. 2. 
2. 1261 b 12, kal Bovderai y¥ Sn Tére etvar mods, Stay ad’TdpKyn cupBaivn 
THY KoWaviay elvat TOU TANOoUS. 

For the attainment of the wépas by the mods (the third cowevia in 
the order of genesis), cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 646b 8, ratra ydp dn 
To TéAos exet Kal TO mé€pas, emi Tov TpiTov AaBdvra THY TVTTaTW dp.Ouod, 
kaOdrep emt mohhGv ovpBaiver Tehecovabar Tas yevéoeis: de Gen. An. 3. 
10. 760 a 34, €v TO Tpit@ apiOud mépas eoxev 7 yéveors: Probl. 26. 9. 
941 a 24, TedeuvTa 8 ev rpici mavra: de Caelo, 1. 1. 268 a I sqq. 

30. 816, ‘ because it is the completion of societies existing by 
nature.’ 

maoa médts. Cp. oikia maoa, 1. 13.1260b 13. Aristotle does 
not, however, mean that the deviation-forms of State are by nature: 
they are, indeed, expressly declared to be mapa tow, 3. 17. 1287 b 
39: 

al mpOtat Kowwrlat, i.e. mparar yeveoet. 

34. dv@pdémou tmmou oixias. For the asyndeton, cp. 2. 4. 
1262 b 30, aikias paras pdvovs, and see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 20. 
1457 a 22. 

én ...1253 a 1, Bé\rvotoy. ‘Further, that for which things 
exist and the end is best, and self-completeness, the end of the 
State, is both the end and best’ ; hence the State brings that which 
is best; hence it exists by nature, for nature brings the best. Cp. 
Eth. Eud. r.7.1218b 10, ro & of &vexa ds rédos dpiotov kai airioy Tov 
id’ airé Kai mpatoy mdvtav" Sate Toor dy etn adtd Td adyabdv TO Tédos Tav 
dvOpam@ mpaxrav: 2. 1. 1219 a 9, pavepor Tolvuy ék TovT@Y OTL BéEATLOV 


TO epyov tis eEews’ TO yap TEhos Gpiotor ws TéAos* UmdKertat yap Tédos TO 
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BéArisroy Kal To ex xaroy, ob é€vexa TadAAa mavra: Phys. 2. 2.1944 32, 
Botderat od mav elvar TO €axarov Tédos, GAAa TO BeATiaTov. A new proof 
is here adduced of the naturalness of the State, drawn not from the 
fact that it is the completion of natural societies like the household 
and village, but from the fact that its end is the best, the end which 
Nature pursues: cp. de An. Incessu 2. 704b 15, 7 pvcts oddev rrovet 
pdrnv, GAN dei éx rev evdexopevwv TH ovcia mept Exaotov yévos (dou TO 
dpistov’ Simep ef Bedtiov wOi, oUTws Kal exer Kata piow. 

8. 6 dots Bia pdow Kal od 81a tUynv. Aristotle perhaps has 
in his mind the Movérporos of the comic poet Phrynichus. ‘ Nomen 
fabulae inditum ab homine tristi et moroso, qui Timonis instar 
solitariam vitam sequeretur et lucem adspectumque hominum 
fugeret. . . . Sed quidni ipsum audiamus in loco apud Grammat. 
Seguer. p. 344 haecce dicentem: 

“Ovopa Sé povatt Movérpomos * * 

* x  « (6 5€ Tipewvos Bior, 

ampdcodov, o€veupov, dyapov, atvyor, 

ayéAaorov, adiddextov, idtoyvapova.’ 
(Meineke, Historia Critica Comicorum Graecorum, p. 156, who 
however emends the third line otherwise in Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 
587 sq.: the MSS. have 

ayapov, atvyov, o€vdupoy, ampdaobor.) 
There were, however, Cynics who took for their motto the lines— 

"Arolts, cotkos, marpidos éatepnpevos, 

mT@xds, tTAaYNTHS, Bloy Exov Tod Huepav 
(Diog. Laert. 6. 38: Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift itiber Frém- 
migkeit, p. 162: compare Athen. Deipn. 611 C): these men were 
anrddies by choice, and this saying of Aristotle’s would, therefore, 
reflect on them, whether it was intended to do so or not. Aris- 
tippus, again, had said (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 13, referred to by Camer- 
arius, Interpretationes p- 28)—a\n’ €y@ Tor. . . ovd els ToAtretav €av- 
Tov Katak\yjo@, adda vos ravtaxod eiut. Philoctetes, on the other 
hand (Soph. Philoct. ror8), was an dmodis Sid tuynv, and so were 
Themistocles, when Adeimantus applied the epithet to him (Hdt. 
8. 61), and Aristotle himself, when Stageira was in ruins. Vict. 
compares with the passage before us Cic. Philipp. 13. 1: nam nec 
privatos focos nec publicas leges videtur nec libertatis iura cara 
habere, quem discordiae, quem caedes civium, quem bellum civile 
delectat, eumque ex numero hominum eiiciendum, ex finibus 
humanae naturae exterminandum puto. . . Nihil igitur hoc cive, 
nihil hoc homine taetrius, si aut civis aut homo habendus est, 
qui civile bellum concupiscit. 
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4. domep kotkt.d. Il. 9. 63— 
’Adpyrap, abduoros, dvéoreds éorw ékeivos, 
ds modéuou eparar émdnpiov dkptdevros. 

The lover of civil war is said by Homer to be ‘ clanless, lawless, 
hearthless’ ; Aristotle, however, seems to conceive him to say that 
the ‘clanless, lawless, hearthless’ man is a lover of civil war. But 
to say of a man that he is a lover of war for the sake of war was, 
in Aristotle’s view, to say that he is either dadXos or, like Ares, more 
than man: compare Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177b 9, oddels yap alpeirat 
TO Tohepety TOU modeueiv evexa ovdSe mapackevdter mdAEpor’ ddEat yap av 
TavTehas prarpdvos tis eivar, et Tovs Pidovs Todepiovs movoiro, iva paxat Kal 
ovo yiyvowro, and the indignant words addressed by Zeus to Ares 
in Hom. Il. 5. 890 (cp. Polyb. 12. 26). For Mr. Jackson’s view of 
this passage, see Journ. of Philology, 7.1877, p. 236 sqq. I translate 
éonep k.t.A. ‘like the clanless, lawless, hearthless man reviled by 
Homer.’ It is perfectly true that it is the lover of civil war whom 
Homer reviles, but Aristotle is often inexact in his use of quotations. 
Mr. Jackson’s proposal to place éarep—eémiOupntns in a parenthesis 
and to connect dre mep x.t.A. 6 with the words which precede the 
parenthesis seems to me to involve an awkward severance of dre 
mep x.t.. from the words which this clause is conceived to illustrate, 
and to be also unnecessary (see below on 6). 

6. dua yap «7.4. Sepulv. ‘nam simul ac talis quisque natura est, 
bellandi cupidus est’: Lamb. ‘non enim potest quisquam talis 
esse, quin uno eodemque tempore sit et belli cupidus.’ Prof. Tyr- 
rell (4ermathena, 12. 26)—‘no sooner is he such (clanless, lawless, 
hearthless) by nature tham his hand is against every man’: but is not 
vce rowdros = pice: amodts? For the construction, cp. Hyperid. 
Or. Fun. col. 7. 30 (p. 60 Blass), dua yap eis t[ ov 16|rov dOpoc6n- 
govrat Kal tas Tov |rov dpetns pena Onoorr| ac. 

dre wep dlut &v domep év wettots. The term a(v€ is used in the 
well-known epigram of Agathias (Anthol. Pal. 9. 482), where the 
game described is evidently that which the Romans called ‘ludus 
duodecim scriptorum’ (resembling our ‘ backgammon’) : Plato, ac- 
cording to M. Becq de Fouquitres (Jeux des Anciens, p. 358), refers 
to this game in Rep. 604 C. The epigram has been ingeni- 
ously explained both by Mr. H. Jackson (Journ. of Philology, loc. 
cit.) and by M. Becq de Fouquiéres (p. 372 sqq.), but until more 
light has been thrown on the meaning of line 26, which has been 
variously emended, we cannot be quite sure that we know the mean- 
ing of the term a¢vé even in this game, though it would seem to be ‘a 
solitary, unprotected piece’; it is, however, by no means certain that 
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Aristotle here refers to this particular game. The term zerroi in its 
wider signification included a variety of games—all games, in fact, 
in which merroé were used (Becq de Fouquiéres, p. 303, 385)—but 
it was especially applied, in a narrower sense, toa game resembling 
our ‘draughts’ (ibid. p. 391), which was played on five lines instead 
of twelve, and in which each player sought to surround and cut off 
his antagonist or to reduce him to inactivity (Polyb. 1. 84. 7: 
Plato, Rep. 487 B—both passages referred to by Becq de Fouqui- 
éres, p. 397-8). In this game the term a@{vé may well have borne 
a different meaning from that which it bore in backgammon, and 
one more in harmony with its use in the passage before us, but 
what this meaning was, we can only vaguely conjecture from the 
connexion in which it is here used. Is da@vé an isolated piece 
pushed by itself far in advance from the ‘sacred line’ (see Becq de 
Fouquiéres, p. 402 sqq.), and therefore alone in the midst of foes? 
There seems to be no reason for supposing with Becq de Fouqui- 
éres (p. 398-9) that some game other than the ordinary zerreia is 
here referred to, 

7. Sidr, Vict. ‘ quare,’ with many other translators, but as the 
fact that man is a political animal in a fuller sense than bees 
or other gregarious animals has not yet been mentioned, it is 
perhaps better (with Lamb. Bern. and others) to translate it 
here by ‘that.’ 

8. dyedaiou tvou. ‘His in verbis Platonis dyeAaorpoguixy vel 
ayeAaoxopixy, Quam legimus in Politico, p. 267 B sq., 276 A, signifi- 
cari videtur’ (Engelhardt, Loci Platonici, p.3). The connexion 
conceived by Plato to exist between this art and modcrixy may 
possibly be here glanced at. In Hist. An. 1. 1. 487 b 34 sqq. man 
is spoken of as both dyeAaiov and povadixdy, and we have the following 
account of modurexa (Ga in 488 a Y—moduTixd & eoriv Sv &v re Kal Kowov 
yiverat mdvtwy TO épyov* Srep ov mavta Tove Ta GyeAaia’ ears S€ TOLOdTOY 
avOporos, pédurta, opyé, wipyn€, yépavos* Kal rovrav ra pév id’ Fyeudva 
€ari ra 8 dvapya, olov yépavos pév Kal Td Tav peduTrey yevos i’ iyeudva, 
pvpankes 5€ ai pupia da dvapya, 

paddov. For higher faculties are brought by man into the common 
stock—the power of perceiving that which is good and evil, just and 
unjust, advantageous and disadvantageous, and of expressing those 
perceptions—and the higher the faculties brought into the common 
stock, the fuller the union: cp. Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1170 b 11, rovro 6€ yi- 
voir’ dy ev rH cugqy Kai Kowaveiv Adyav Kal Siavoias* btw yap dv Sdéee 7d 
oudny emi rév avOpmmav héyerOa, Kai ody dorep en Tov Booknudrav Td év 
TO ato veveoOa, On language as special to man, cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
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§§ 253-7 and Nicocl.-§ 5 sqq., passages which Aristotle perhaps had 
in view here. Socrates had anticipated Isocrates in speaking of lan- 
guage as the condition of political life (Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 12, 7d de 
kat €ppnvetav dodvat, du fs mavrav t&v dyabav peradidopev te GAdHAoLS 
diacxorres kal Kowavodpev Kal vdpous TLOéueOa Kai rodrevducba;). Accord- 
ing to Plato, Tim. 47 C, Adyos (which he fails to mark off from 
evn) is given us évexa dppovias and to regulate the disorderly move- 
ments of the soul. It may be questioned whether, as Aristotle 
seems to imply, language would be useless to a solitary animal. 

10. dvOpwros. ‘Articulus ubi genus aliquod universum significatur 
non raro omittitur,’ Bon. Ind. 109 b 36: cp. 1253.4 31, domep yap 
kai TeAe@bev BeArictov Tov (@wv tvOpemds (So I1*) eorw: on the other 
hand, all MSS. have 6 é&Opemos in 12534 7, 34. 

4 pev odv pov xt.A. Language has just been said to be 
peculiar to man, and yey ody (‘it is true’) introduces an admission 
that this does not hold of voice, in order that an account of the 
nature of language may be added. It implies a capacity to form 
households and modes. As to go, see de Gen. An. 5. 7. 786b 
21, where it is said to be rod Adyou vAn, and de An. 2. 8. 420b 
32, onpavrikds yap dn Tis Wodos eariy 7 ovy, Kal od TOU dvamTveopEvo”v 
dépos, domep 7 Bné (contrast Plutarch, de Animae Procreatione in 
Timaeo, c. 27, p. 1026 A, as d€ horn tis eoriv adoyos Kal donuartos, 
Adyos S€ Aes ev hov® onpuavtixh Siavoias): so the words onpeiov and 
onuaivey are used in 11 and 13 in contrast to dyAodv 14 (Vict, ‘signa 
dant, haec enim notio est verbi onpaivew : homines autem oratione 
declarant aperiuntque, hoc enim valet verbum éyAodv’). The full 
force of dndody appears in Pol. 3. 8. 1279 b 15: onpeia are distin- 
guished from épovdpara in 5 (8). 5. 1340a 33. As to the limitation 
to 7d Aumnpov Kai 400, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104 b 30 sqq. and de An, 
2. 9. 42142 10, faidos yap dOpwros doparar Kai ovdevds dodpaiverar 
trav dappavray dvev rod Aumnpod 7) Tod 7S€os, ds ovK dvTos akpiBovs Tov 
aic@ntnpiov. Aristotle implies here that animals can only indicate 
to each other feelings of pleasure and pain (cp. Lucr. 5. 1059 sqq., 
referred to by Giph.), but in de Part. An. 2.17. 660 a 35—b 2 and 
Hist. An. 9. 1. 608 a 17 sqq. he speaks of some of them as receiving 
pdénots kat diSacxadia from their likes. See on this subject Dr. 
Ogle’s note 5 on Aristotle’s Parts of Animals, 2. 17. Not all 
animals possess povy (Hist. An. 1. 1. 488 a 32). 

14. éni tH Sydodv. See Bon, Ind. 268b 13. 

7d cuphépoy kal 7d BAaBepdy. Giph. (p. 31) draws attention to 
the fact that Aristotle denies to the lower animals a sense of the 
advantageous and the harmful, 
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15. dorte kai rd Sixatov. Cp. 3. 12, 1282 b 16, éore b€ modurixdy dya- 
Odv 76 Sixatov, roto 8 eati 7d Kkown cuphéepov. Epicurus went farther 
and traced the just back to utility: cp. Diog. Laert. 10. 150 and the 
well-known line of Horace (Sat. 1. 3. 98) to which Giph. refers: 

Atque ipsa utilitas, iusti prope mater et aequi. 

16. pdévov is pleonastic, as in 4 (7). If. 1331a 11. For the 
change of number from tots avépwmras to pdvov, Vahlen (Poet. p. 
103) compares rovte diapépovow (of dvOpwror) trav Grav (ov Gre 
pyntixararoy ett (sc. Trav Cdwv), Poet. 4.1448b 6. bpdynars, how- 
ever, is allowed by Aristotle to some animals (Hist. An. 9. 1. 608 a 
15: Gen. An. 3. 2. 753a 12: Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 1141 a 26), but in a 
sense other than that in which it is ascribed to man, as appears 
from the last-named passage—6.6 kal radv Onpioy ena ppdviua paow 
eivat, Goa Trept Tov attaev Biov éxovta haiverar Sivapyty mpovontixyy. 

17. aio@now. ‘Latiore sensu éyew aicOyciv twos idem quod 
usum habere alicuius rei, novisse aliquid’ (Bonitz, Ind. 21 a 1, who 
compares Eth. Nic. 6. 12. 1143 b 5 and Pol. 3. 11. 1281 b 35, and 
refers to Zeller, Gr..Ph. 2:2. 504.2, ed. 2,=-6f0..25 ed. 3). Sea 
also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 238. 2 (ed. 3), who explains ato6now in 
the passage before us by the word ‘ Bewusstsein,’ adding that an 
immediate kind of knowledge is meant, in contradistinction to 
émotnyn. According to Polybius (see above, p. xiii), the vor rot 
Sixaiov Kai rod adikov, Tov KaXod Kal tod aicypod is the fruit of human 
society, not that which is prior to human society and makes it 
possible. 

18. 4 8€ toUTwy Kowwvia. Some translate ‘the association of 
beings possessing these perceptions,’ but it seems more natural to 
take rovrev here as neuter than as masculine, and besides an 
association of this kind would hardly be said to produce, but rather 
to be, the household and més. Giph. and Bern. are probably 
right in translating these words ‘ community in these things ’"—i.e. 
in the good and the bad, the just and the unjust—cp. 3. 9. 1280b 
5, mept © aperns cai xaxias modcrixns Scacxorodaw doo povtitovaw 
evvonias et sqq.: I. 2. 1253a 378q.: Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134a 31, 
7 yap Sikn xpiows rod Sicaiov kat tod adixov: Plato, Rep. 484 D, ra 
evddde vdpipa Kadev tre mépt kai Sixaiwy kai dyabdv: Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 
1167 b 2, woderexy dé pidrta aiverar 4) dudvora .. . wept ra ouppéepovra 
yap éort kat ra eis rov Biov dvnkovtra. Some societies are formed for 
pleasure (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 1g), not so the household or the 
médts. ‘These are ethical unities. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 
48qq.: Plato, Politicus 309 C-E: and the myth of Protagoras 
(Protag. 322 C), in which in answer to the inquiry of Hermes— kai 
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Sixny 8) Kai aidé odtw 63 év rois dvOpdmros } emi mdvras velywo ;—Zeus 
replies—’Eml mavras, kal mdvres peteydvtwv’ od yap dy yévowro médeis, ef 
OALyor airay peréxouev Gomep @Adwv Texvav. In I. 2. 12524 26-34 the 
origin of the household, and therefore of the més, had been traced 
to instincts common to all animals or even to animals and plants, 
but here we learn that household and méds can only exist for 
human beings, inasmuch as their existence implies endowments 
which Nature has given only to man. In 3. 9. 1280a 31 8q., ef 5€ 
pyre rod (nv povov evexev GAG mGAXov Tod ed CHv (kat yap dy SovdAwv kat 
Tov Gov (dav jv modus’ viv SF ovk ~ore dia TO pay peréxew eddapovias 
pndé tov (nv Kara mpoaipevw) x.t.d., a somewhat different reason is 
given why animals other than man do not form wénets. 

kal mpdtepoy Sh. On kai... 64 see Bon. Ind. 173a 12sqq.: 
conjoined, the two particles seem to indicate a step taken in advance 
from one point to another by way of inference. Cp. for example 
Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 1120a6sq. ‘Maxime quidem philosophus illa 
dicendi ratione utitur, si re quadam pertractata significare vult idem 
quod de ea etiam de alia vel in universum valere’ (Eucken, de 
Partic. usu, p. 44): see 1.13. 1259b 32. Aristotle had pointed 
out that the individual and the household are prior yevéoes to the 
mods ; hence he is naturally careful to add that the wéds is prior 
gvoe. This isin conformity with the principle—ro rj yevéoes torepov 
th pvoe. mpdrepov (Phys. Sk 7s Ou A TA 

The argument in 18-29 seems to be as follows:—The mérs is 
prior to the individual, for the whole is prior to its part. And the 
whole is prior to its part, because, when severed from the whole, the 
part loses its capacity to discharge its function, or (which is the 
same thing) loses its identity. Here Aristotle sums up—we see then, 
that the més exists by nature and is prior to the individual, for if 
the individual is not self-complete when severed from the dds, he 
will be posterior to it just as any other part is posterior to its whole, 
and the individual, if a man and not a god or a brute, is not self- 
complete when severed from the més. Aristotle might have 
stopped at the words ‘prior to the individual’ without adding the 
words which follow, but he adds these words in order to prove what 
he assumed in 20, that the individual stands to the wo\s in the same 
relation of posteriority in which other parts stand to their wholes. 
In strictness, yap 26 only introduces a proof that the médzs is prior 
in nature to the individual, not that it is by nature, but of course, if 
it is prior by nature to the individual, it exists by nature itself. No 
proof is given that the wéds is prior to the household, probably 
because the same reasoning is applicable both to the household 
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and to the individual. It is possible that here Aristotle has in his 
mind the verse of Sophocles (Philoct. 1018), in which Philoctetes 
calls himself 

adiov €pnuov dmrohkw ev (dow vexpov. 

As to the validity of the argument, the fact that the individual is not 
avrdpxns Without the mods does not prove that he stands to it in the 
relation of a part to its whole. Man is not adrdpkys, for example, 
without the aid of other communities besides his own; yet he is not 
necessarily a part of those other communities. And even if we 
accept the conclusion, it does not follow that all parts of all wholes 
stand in the same relation to those wholes. A limb stands in a far 
more intimate relation to the body of which it is a part than a wheel 
does to a cart, ora portion of a rock does to that rock. The Stoics, 
in fact, recognized this distinction, for they went on to say that the 
individual is a limb (péAos, not pépos) of the whole to which he 
belongs. This whole they commonly (cp. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 14. 
37 sq.) found in the Universe, but not always, for Epictetus (Arrian 
2. 10) speaks of the individual as part of the wos. Plato also 
sometimes found it in the Universe (e. g. in Laws go3). We 
observe that in the Timaeus (68 E: 69C) he applies to the 
Universe similar epithets to those applied by Aristotle to the méhes 
(rédevos, adrdpkns, mdoas mepiexovoa Tas GAXas Kowwvias). “The Republic, 
on the other hand, recognizes the wos as the whole of which the 
individual, or rather perhaps the class, is a part (Rep. 552 A). As 
to the sense in which a human being is a member of a community, 
see a letter of Shelley’s (dated August 12, 1812), which is published 
in the Academy for July 31, 1886. ‘A human being,’ he says, ‘is 
a member of the community, not as a limb is a member of the 
body, or as what is a part of a machine, intended only to con- 
tribute to some general joint result.... He is an ultimate being, 
made for his own perfection as his highest end, made to maintain 
an individual existence, and to serve others only as far as consists 
with his own virtue and progress.’ Aristotle, however, would say 
that he asks nothing from the individual that would not redound to 
his own perfection and the perfection of his life. 

20. 16 ydp odov «.t.A. No notice is here taken of the principle 
laid down in Metaph. Z. 10. 1035 b 4sqq., where some parts— 
parts of the Essence or Form—are said to be prior to 7é ovvodoy 
—a principle which, applied to the ods, might have suggested a 
different theory of the relation of some at all events of the indi- 
viduals composing the 7éA:s to it—but in other respects there is a 
close resemblance between the two passages: ep. especially 1035 b 
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14-25. See also Metaph. Z. 11. 1036 b 30sqq. and 16. ro4ob 
5sqq. For the account of rd mpdrepoy implied in the passage 
before us, cp. Phys. 8. 7. 260 b 17, Aéyerar SE mpdrepov, ob Te ph 
dvros ovk €otat Tada, éxeivo & dvev trav GAdwv, Kal 7d TO xpove, kai TO 
kar’ ovciav: Metaph. A. 11. 1019 a I, 7a pev d) ovTw Aéyerar mpdrepa 
kat vorepa, Ta S€ xara iow kai odciavy, daa evdéyerar evar twev dav, 
exeiva O€ dvev exeivwv pn 7 diaipéce €xpnoaro IIAdrwv. Much the same 
account is given by Aristotle of the apyy (Metaph. K. 1. 1060 1, 
dpxy yap 76 avvavatpody) or the oveia of a thing (de An, 2. 1. 412 b 
18 sqq.: cp. Alex. Aphrod. on Metaph. Z. 16. 1040 b 5, ovolas ékeivd 
paper doa kal’ ara dvra Stvatat 7d oixeioy Epyov dmoredeiv" odoia yap 
ovdev GiXo eotilv i) Td ad’ ob 7d Exdorou epyov éexmAnpotrar). Severance 
from the Whole, in fact, involves the loss of the Form or ovcia, 
and the loss of this involves ‘destruction’ (cp. SuapOapeioa 22, and 
pOapéevra, de Gen. An. 2. 1.734b 24 8qq.: 735 a 78q.: 1.19. 726b 
22 sqq.), but a hand destroyed is a hand unfitted to discharge the 
functions of a hand, or in other words is not a hand at all. Thus 
we may almost say that in Aristotle’s view the modus is the ovcia 
or dpyn of the individual. In the Topics, however, a question is 
raised (6. 13. 1504 33), ef TO OA oupPOeiperat Ta pépy avamadw yap 
det oupBaivew, tov pepov Pbapévtwar, POciperOat rd Sdov" Tod 8 Gdov 
pOapévtos ovk dvaykaiov Kal Ta pépy epOapéa, But here the object 
seems merely to be to arm a disputant with a tenable objection. 

22. Svapbapetoa yap e€orar Toradty, ‘for a hand when destroyed’ 
(by being severed from the soul, which is its oteia) ‘ will be no better 
than a stone hand.’ Giph. (‘haec enim interiit’) and others make 
dvapOapeioa the predicate, but it is clear that rowirn (=probably 
ALGivn, NOt dSpovipws AexOcioa) is the predicate, if we compare de 
Gen. An. 2. 1. 734b 24, od ydp éeort mpdcwmoy pn exov Woynv, odd€ 
aapE, addAa POapévra spovipas AexOnoerar TO pev evar mpdc@moy Td Se 
odpE, domep Kav ei eylyvero NiOwa i} Ed\wa: cp. also Meteor. 4. 12. 
389 b 31, paddov yap Sjdrov dri 6 vexpds dvOpwros dpovipos. otro 
roivuy Kai xelp TeAeuTHCavTos Gpovipos, KaSimep Kal atdol AlOivor Nex Oein- 
cav. Dr. R. Schdll (Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 334) has anticipated me in 
calling attention to the above passage of the De Generatione 
Animalium. 

23. mavta Sé... TH Suvdper. Cp. Meteor. 4.12. 390 a 10, dravra 
& early &picpéva tO Epyo’ Ta pev yap duvdyeva Toueiv Td av’Tav epyov 
adnbas éoriv Exacta, otoy 6 dpOarpds ef dpG, To dé pr) Surdpevor dporipws, 
olov 6 TeOveds ) 6 AOwos: de Gen. An. 1. 2. 716a 23: Metaph. Z. ro. 
1035 b 16, ékaaroy yoov ro pépos cay dpi<nras Kadds, ovK avev Tod épyouv 


éprcirar, 6 ovx tmdp£er dvev aicOnoews. Plato had already said much 
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the same thing, Soph. 247 D, Aéyo 8) 7d Kat érovavoty Kextnpevov 
Sivapuw cir’ eis TO moteiy Erepov drivdv meuKos elt’ eis Td mabe kal 
apixpdratrov timo Tod davAordrov, Kiv ei pdvov eiadna€, nav ToOvTO dvTwS 
eivas’ ridepar yap pov dpitew Ta bvTa, ws Eat ork GAdo TL TAHY Svvapts. 
On the other hand, Aristotle seems in Pol. 3. 3. 1276 b 7 to view 
70 eidos THs ovvOécews as constituting the identity of an object, and 
in de Gen. An, 1. 18. 722 b 30 we read—rdé pépy ra pev duvape ra de 
mabeor Sapiorat, Ta pev dvopowopepy TH SvvacOai te mo.eiv, olov yA@TTa Kat 
xeip, Ta SO” Gporopeph oxAnpornte kal padakdrytt Kal Tois GAXots Tots ToLovToLs 
madeow, 

24. pyKért toradta gyro, ‘if no longer fit for performing their 
destined work’: cp. 6ddarrav rovairny, ‘fit for fishing, 1. 8. 1256a 
37, and émas b€ yivwrtat Tovodror, 2. 5. 1263a 39. 

25. Mev odr is here again, as in 1252 b 9, caught up by a second 
pev ovv before any 6€ appears. 

27. One would expect here 6 d€ atrapxns xwpiobeis, but Aristotle 
substitutes 6 S¢ px Suvdpevos Kowwveiv 7) undev Sedpuevos Ov’ a’tapKerav, aS 
the case of the former, who cannot be called atrapxyns and yet does 
not want the State, occurs to him and, characteristically enough, 
is kept in view at whatever cost of trimness. Mydev deduevos, sc. 
kowwvias Or possibly kowevreiv, 

29. év maou, ‘in all human beings.’ 

30. 6 S€ «7A. For the turn of the sentence, compare a 
fragment from the Kvag¢eds of Antiphanes (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 3. 66)— 

“Ootis texyny xatederEe mpatos Tav Oedr, 

ovTos péytotoy edpev avOpammos Kakdv. 
Cp. also ibid. 4. 75. At Argos men looked back to Phoroneus as 
having been the first to found a city (Paus. 2. 15. 5). Cicero (De 
Inventione 1. 2) looks back to some ‘magnus vir et sapiens.’ 
Camerarius (p. 31) quotes these two passages, and adds— Epicurus 
hoc fortuito factum, ut alia quoque, censet, quemadmodum Lucre- 
tius exposuit libro quinto.’ ‘The comic poet Athenio makes one of 
his characters claim the credit for the art of cookery (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 4. 558). 

81. On domep kal... ottw Kai, see Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. éozep. 

tehewbéy. Aristotle uses both tedewbey and redetwhév (de Gen. 
An. I. 1. 715 a 21), and both rédeos and rédewos (see Bon. Ind). 
We find both forms together (redewrepa, réAccov) in de Gen. An. 
2. I. 733 b x (Bekker). The meaning of redewév, which is 
here used in contrast to xepicév vdpou kai dicns, may be illustrated 
by Eth, Nic. 2. 1, 1103 a 23, ot7 dpa hice ore mapa piow eyyivovra 
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ai dperai, dha mebuxdor perv iyiv dé£acba adtds, reNecovpévors S€ Sid Tod 
€Oous, and Phys. 7. 3. 246 a 13 sqq. For the gender of redewbey 
and xepioder, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 4, dOpamos 8€ Kab Aoy@, pdvoy yap 
€xet Adyov. 

33. xelpiotov mdvtwy. Cp. Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275 sqq.: Hdt. 
4. 106, "Avdpopdyor b€ aypiotata tdvtav avOpamav exovor #Oca, ov're 
Sixny vopiforvtes otre vdum ovdervi xpedpevor: Plato, Laws 465 5; 
avOpwmos S€ ds ayer ipepor, Suws pry madelas pev bpbas tvxdy Kat 
hicews edtvxods Oeidrarov tpepdrardy Te GGov yiyverOat piri, py ixavds 
d€ 7} pi) Kadds tpahév aypidtarov droca pve yi: Protag. 327 D-E. 
See also Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 11g0a 1-g. Plutarch demurs to the 
saying in the mouth of the Epicurean Colotes (adv. Colot. c. 30), 
on the ground that in the absence of law men would still be left 
the teaching of such philosophers as Parmenides, Socrates, Plato, 
and Heraclitus, and that this would save them from living like 
beasts. 

GSikia €xouoa dmAa. Cp. Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 a 34, cat ddicia Sivapw 
éxouca (is to be dreaded): T@ mpoatpeicOa yap 6 adixos adixos. Giph. 
(p. 37) compares Plutarch, Cicero c. 46, otras ¢&émecov tnd Ovpod 
kal Avoons Tay advOpamivev oyiopov, paddrov 8 amédeEav ws ovdev 
avOpwrov Onpiov eortiv aypi@repov eEovoiay mabe. mpoodaBdvtos, which 
seems to echo Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 1150a 7, puptomAdota yap dy Kaka 
moumoevey avOpwmos Kakds Onpiov. 

34. 6 8é dvOpwmos x.7.A. Vict. with others explains ¢pévnows and 
dpern as the émda here referred to, but in that case why have we the 
dat. @povicer kal dper} and not the acc.? and how can it be said of 
pdynors and dpery that they can be used for opposite purposes? Cp. 
Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 b 2, ef & dre peydda Braperev dv 6 xpapevos adikws TH 
tovatrn Suvdper Tov AOywv, TodTS ye KowWdy €oTL KATA MdvToY Tv ayabav 
mAqy aperis, kat pdduora kata TOY Xpnoywrdrar, oloy izyvos tyleias ToUTOV 
atparnyias, and Pol. 3. 10. 1281a 19. And if it be said that virtue 
is here used in a lower sense than in these passages, it seems 
strange that in the very next line (36) it should be used in its 
ordinary sense. Besides, as Holm (de ethicis Politicoruam Aris- 
totelis principiis, p. 39 n.) remarks, ‘usitata apud Aristotelem 
dicendi formula dper? kai ppdvnors virtutes semper significat ipsas, 
ethicas et dianoeticas: exempla haec sint—Pol. 3. 11. 1281 b 4: 
4 (7). I. 1323b 22, 33. The phrase was known even to the 
comic poets as one current among philosophers (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gr. 4. 22). Montecatinus (quoted by Schn.) seems to come 
much nearer to the truth in rendering these words ‘arma homini 
data sunt ad prudentiam et virtutem’; and so Bern. ‘geschaffen 
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mit einer Riistung zu Einsicht und Tugend, and Holm (ibid.) ‘ad vir- 
tutes exercendas.’ There is, however, some strangeness in the use of 
the dative in this sense, and Aristotle does not seem to regard the 
émda as means for the attainment of pdvyots Kal dpern, or as instru- 
ments for their exercise, but rather as powers on which they are to 
impress a right direction (cp. dvev dperjs, 36). May not the words 
mean ‘having arms for prudence and virtue to use’ (or ‘ guide in 
use’)? We have had just before dé:cia €xyovea érha, and it is not 
surprising to find Prudence and Virtue also spoken of as using 
arms or guiding their use. As to the dative, cp. Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 28, Sevrepov 8¢, dre mpos tovs Backdvovs Kat Troynpovds 
émdov ) Tapa Tav TOANGY edvoLa Tois dyabois €orw. “Opyavov, which re- 
sembles ézAov in meaning and is sometimes conjoined with it (de 
Part. An. 4. 10. 687 b 2-4), often takes this dative (de Gen. An. 4. 
1. 765 b 36: Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 28). Holm refers to Cic. de Orat. 
3. 14. 55 sub fin. as supporting his interpretation, but this passage 
perhaps makes quite as much in favour of that justsuggested. The 
next question is, what are the ém\a referred to? Bernays (Wirkung 
der Tragédie, note 16) quotes Seneca de Ira, 1. 17 (1. 16 Didot): 
Aristoteles ait adfectus quosdam, si quis illis bene utatur, pro 
armis esse, quod verum foret, si, velut bellica instrumenta, sumi 
deponique possent induentis arbitrio. Haec arma, quae Aristoteles 
virtuti dat, ipsa per se pugnant, non exspectant manum, et habent, 
non habentur. Hence he explains the émAa here mentioned as 
‘die Affecte’ (the emotions). Aristotle, however, only speaks of 
‘adfectus quosdam’ (he is thinking no doubt especially of anger), 
and there is nothing to show that these ‘adfectus’ are viewed by 
him as the only émha at the disposal of ppdvnois kai apern, Lan- 
guage, for instance, may well be another. The words ‘haec arma 
quae Aristoteles virtuti dat’ (compare those a little lower down, 
‘rationem ab iracundia petere praesidium’) seem to support the 
view taken in this note of the dative @povnoe kai dperp. If, as is 
probable, the ‘adfectus quidam’ of the de Ira are among the émAa 
referred to in this passage, Aristotle, like Seneca himself (de Ira, 1. 
3), would appear to have regarded them as peculiar to man. 

36. mpds dppodicra ... Xelprotoy, Cp. Hist. An. 6.22. 575 b 30: 
Plutarch, Gryllus, c. 7. 990 E sqq.: contrast, however, Aristot. de 
Gen. An, I. 4. 717. a 23 sqq. 

37. éwdyv. Plutarch, ibid. c. 8. Philemon (Fragm. ’Ayvprns, 
p- 107 Didot) does not go quite so far as Aristotle, and the good 
Pheraulas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 49) is of the opposite opinion. 

4 SE Sixatoodvn ... Sixatou Kpiors. Here # d€ dixavootyy takes up 
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dvev dpetns, and we have the proof that whoever first instituted the 
adds conferred great benefits on men. He, in fact, gave them 
virtue. ‘Justice is bound up with the State, for adjudication, which 
is the determination of that which is just, is the ordering of political 
society.” So Bernays, followed by Susemihl, ‘ist nichts als die 
Ordnung der staatlichen Gemeinschaft. Sus.’ (Note 28 c) refers 
to 3. 10. 1281 a 11-21. Cp. also 8 (6). 8.1322 a 5, dvaykaia & 
eativ, Ort ovdev Bhedos yiverObar pev Sikas mepl Trav Stxaiwy, radras dé jr 
AapBadvev rédos, Gor ef pu yryvouevav Kowawveivy advvatov dddndors, Kat 
mpageov pi yeyvopévov, In 4 (7). 8.1328 b 13 judicial institutions 
are reckoned among those things which are most necessary in a 
State (mavrwy dvayxadraroy). The interpretation just given of the 
words modurixyjs Kkowwvias rdgis is perhaps the one which is most 
likely to be correct, yet another may be mentioned as possible. 
These words may mean ‘an institution of political society’ (cp. 4 
(7). 10. 1329 b 5, trav ovooirioy 4 rags). Plato had already said 
(Laws 937 D)—xal 8) kat dikn ev avOpamois mds od Kaddy, d mavta 
jpépwxe ta avOpanwa; But perhaps Aristotle had a saying of Pindar 
in his mind: cp. Plutarch, Praec. Reip. Gerend. c. 13. 807 C, 
6 S€ modutiKos, dpuororéxvas tis Sv Kata Livdapov, kai Snutovpyds edvopias 
kat Sikns. The words 7 dé dikn rod dixaiov xpious seem to be @ 
necessary link in the reasoning, though some would omit them: 
similar expressions occur in Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134a 31 and Rhet. 
2. 1.1377 b 22 (cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 56). An aio@nous 
rod Sixatov kal Tod ddixov is a condition precedent of the mods (1253 a 
15 sqq.), but this is not the same thing as justice. 

2. mpa@tov, i.e. before going on to speak of wodrefa. ‘Thus we 
are referred back in 3. 6. 1278 b 17 to the mparot Adyou, ev ois mreph 
oikovopias dwpicbn Kai Seomoretas, and the First Book itself refers 
forward at its close to ra mepi ras modtelas (1. 13. 1260 b 12). 

3. oikovopias «.7.A, ‘The departments into which household 
management falls are concerned with’ (or possibly ‘correspond 
to’) ‘the parts of which the household is composed.” The 
ellipse is no doubt considerable, but not more so than that in 
I. II. 1258 b 27, tpirov de eiSos xpyuatiorikns petagd Tavtns Kal Ths 
mparns (Exet yap kal THs Kata iow TL pépos Kal Tijs peraBAnrixns), doa 
and yas Kal Tov ard yas ywopévev .. . olov tAoropia Te kal waca perad- 
Aevrixj. See as to constructions of this kind Bon. Ind. 533 b 6-13, 
and Waitz on Anal. Pr. 1. 46. 52a 29, to whom Bonitz refers. 

A, oixla 8€ réXevos. Lasaulx (Ehe bei den Griechen, p. 7 n.), 
after referring to Séuos jyuredns (Il. 2. 701), quotes Antipater ap. Stob. 
Flor. 67. 25, réAevos otkos kat Bios ovK ads Stvata yeverOa 7) pera 
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youvatkds kal réxvov, and a similar saying of Hierocles, Stob. Flor.67. 2r. 
Aristotle holds the household to be incomplete without slaves. 
Contrast Locke, Civil Government, 2. § 86: ‘the family is as much 
a family, and the power of the paterfamilias as great, whether there 
be any slaves in his family or no” In 3. 4.12774 7 we find the 
somewhat careless expression—oikia e& dvdpos Kai yuvatkds Kal krhows €K 
deondrov cai SovAov—in, it is true, an aporetic passage: a similar 
looseness of statement is observable in Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10944 9, 
where wealth is said to be the end of oixovopixn, teaching which rather 
resembles that of the first book (so-called) of the Oeconomics (cp. 
Oecon. I. 1. 1343 a 8) than that of the Politics. 

7. epi tpiav Toutwy, ‘ de his tribus copulis’ (Vict.). 

8. tl €xaorov Kat motoy Set etvat, ‘what each is and how each 
ought to be constituted.’ 

9. SeomotiKH, SC. Kolvwvia Or some such word. 

dvaévupov yap K.t.A. The word dvevupos is especially used by 
Aristotle, ‘ubi generis alicuius non exstat unum quo contineatur 
nomen’ (Bon. Ind. 69 b 3): hence we read in de An. 2. 7. 418 a 27, 6 
Aoy@ pev Cori cimeiv, avovvpor b€ rvyydver dv. Cp. also 10, Kal yap avrn 
ovk avopacrat (dio dvopatt, i.e. With a name which exactly fits it: see 
Rhet. 3. 5. 1407 a 31, where ra iSia dvopara are contrasted with ra 
qeplexovra, The words yapxn and TEKVOTFOLNTLKN) are probably felt by 
Aristotle not to describe the nature of the dpy7 in the same clear way 
in which the word Seozorixry describes the dpyn of the master over his 
slave. We are told in the de Anima (2. 4. 416 b 23) that ‘ every- 
thing should be named in reference to the end it realizes.’ The 
words yauixn and rexvoroutixy certainly do not give us this infor- 
mation. Tlarpixn is substituted for rexvorrointixy IM I. 12. 1259 a 38. 

ll. €otwoay 8 abtat «.t.A. ‘Let the three relations of which we 
spoke’ as needing to be investigated ‘be these’ (for the absence of 
ai before rpeis, see Bon. Ind. 546a 51sqq.); ‘but there is a part 
of Household Management which seems to some to be the whole, 
and to others the most important part of it, and we must inquire 
what is the truth about this.’ For the imperative éorwaav, which closes 
the business of naming the three relations and asks content with 
such terms as are forthcoming, cp. 3. I. 1275 a 29: Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 
1108 a 5 sq.: Metaph. Z. 8. 1033 a 25 sq.: Plato; Soph. 291 A. 
Aristotle does not at this early point of the discussion think it 
necessary to mention that the claims of ypyarirrixy to be a part of 
oikovonia are Open to much question, but, as is often his practice, 
provisionally adopts a view which he will hereafter reconsider 
and correct. 
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12. tots pév ... tots 8€. Who these were, is not known. Xeno- 
phon goes some way in this direction (cp. Oecon. 6. 4, odkodr, &pn 6 
Sekpdrns, emvatnuns pév twos eokev piv dvoua eivar 7 oikovopia® 4 S€ 
€miothpn avrn epaivero 7 otkovs Svvavrar avgew dvOpwmor" oikos d€ hyip 
ehaivero Omep Krjow  ovpmaca: also Oecon. 7. 15 and rr. 9). 
He has, however, as great a dislike as Aristotle for most branches 
of 7 Kadoupevn Xpnearcorixy, and he thinks throughout of husbandry 
as the vocation of his ofkovoptxds. 

14. mpatov S€ wept Seondtou x.t.A. Aristotle investigates the 
relation of master and slave before he examines ypnyatirriky, pro- 
bably because he started with the aim of determining whether the 
Seororixds is the same as the oixovopuxds, modurixds, and Baowukéds, but 
also perhaps because the slave is a part of kre (c. 8. 1256 2); 
and the part should be studied before the whole. The two aims 
which he proposes to keep in view in studying this subject reappear 
in c. If. 1258b 9g, eet d€ ra mpds THY yrOow Srwpikapev ixavds, Td 
mpos thy xpjow Oet SuehOeiv, and in 3. 8. 1279 b 12,7@ Se rept éxdorny 
peOodov dirocodotyre Kal pr pdvoy amohémovte mpos TO mpdrrew k.7.r. 
So again in 2. 1. 1260b 32 the aim is wa 76 7 dpOds exov 667 Kai 
7d Xpnomov: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288b 35 sqq. The aim of the Politics 
is from the first twofold—partly scientific accuracy, partly utility. 
The eleventh chapter of the First Book is intended to be useful, 
not only to the xpnuariorixds and to the otkovopuxds, but also to the 
modutiKds (1259 a 33). 

15. thy dvayxatay xpelav. Cp. c. 5. 1254 b 29, THY dvayKaiay 
xpHow. 

16. kdy et k.7.A. See Bon. Ind. 41 a 4 sqq. Carry on ieper. 

18. tots pev yap k.t.A. Some rate deororeta too high, counting 
it as a science, and identifying the rule of the Seomérys with house- 
hold management and political and kingly rule (for with modcri«y 
and BaowAKy—as Bonitz points out, Ind. 614 b 31—dpyn must be 
supplied, as in 1. 7. 1255 b 17): language to this effect is put into 
the mouth of Socrates both by Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 
and by Plato in the Politicus. This was one extreme. Others go 
to the other extreme, and regard the distinction of master and 
slave as resting only on convention, not on nature, and therefore as 
based on compulsion and consequently unjust. Aristotle here as 
elsewhere first sets before his reader two or more opposite views, 
and then seeks a view which will harmonize their contrariety (Avce 
ras évavrioets) and make either of them seem to possess a basis of 
plausibility (edAdyws Soxodvra) by showing that each is in a sense 
true and in a sense not true: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1235 b 13, Anmreos 
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di} tpdros doris jpiv dua td te SoKodvra mept TovTov pddioTa drodacet 
(‘plene explicare, explicando exprimere,’ Bon. Ind. 80 b 18 sqq.), 
Kal ras droplas Avoe Kal Tas evayTidoes’ Toro 8 eara edv edAdyos 
gairnra ra evaytia Soxodvra’ pddiora yap dpodoyotpevos 6 ToLovTos €arat 
Adyos Trois awopuevors’ cupBaiver Se pévery tas evavTimoess, €ay EoTe pey 
css ddnOes 7H Td AeySuevov, Zor & &s ov. Thus we learn, as the dis- 
cussion goes on, that there is a Seomorexy émornpn (Cc. 7. 1255 b 22- 
39), though it has nothing great or impressive about it (1255 b 33), 
but that the master is not a master by virtue of science but by 
virtue of character (1255 b 20); he can, in fact, do without the 
deomorixy emotnun (1255 b 35); it is no part of his essence and 
therefore no part of his definition. So again, the other side are 
only partially right (c. 6. 1255 a 3); their objection to slavery 
holds of one kind of slavery only. 

Something has been said already (vol. 1. p. 139 sqq-) as to the 
question who these objectors to slavery were, who stigmatized it as 
not based on nature but only on convention, and therefore the off- 
spring of force and consequently unjust. The notions ‘conventional,’ 
‘based on force,’ and ‘ unjust’ hang together in their contention 
significantly enough. The connexion which Aristotle traces (Phys. 
4. 8. 215 a 3, and often elsewhere) between rd Biaov and 1d mapa 
gvow is inherited by him from Plato (Tim. 64 D) and from still 
earlier inquirers (cp. Plato, Protag. 337 D, 6 vdpos, répavvos dy trav 
avOporav, roAka mapa thy pvow Bid{erac—the words of the sophist 
Hippias). So Glaucon in his statement (Rep. 359 C) of the view 
of Thrasymachus and others about Justice contrasts g@vois with 
vopos kat Bia (6 maca picts Simkew répvkev ws ayabdy, vouw dé Bia wapd- 
yerat ent rhv tod icov ryqv). On the other hand, we trace the 
notion of a connexion between force and injustice in a well-known 
line of Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275— 

kai vu Sikns emdkove, Bins & emidadeo mapray, 
and in a view referred to by Aristotle, Pol. 4 (7). 2. 13244 35 
—vopigovor 3 of pev 7d ray wédas apxew, SeoroTiKds pev yevdpevoy per’ 
ddixias tevds elvar THs peyloTns, TohiTiKds S€ 7d ev ASikov ovk Syew K.TA.? 
cp. 3. 3. 1276a 12, where we find that some constitutions (e.g. 
tyranny) were popularly contrasted with others (democracy is 
probably meant) as founded on force, not on the common advan- 
tage. So again in 3. 16. 1287a 10 sqq. that which is by nature 
and that which is just are tacitly identified. We hear later on 
(c. 6. 1255 a 8 sq.) that ‘many of those versed in laws’ impeached 
enslavement resulting from war, at any rate when based on a bare 
superiority of Might, but the persons referred to in the passage 
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before us seem to have regarded slavery of all kinds and under all 
circumstances—even, it would seem, when imposed by Greeks on 
barbarians—as contrary to nature and unjust. This sweeping 
protest against slavery is certainly remarkable. We see from Plato, 
Laws 777 B sqq., how much difficulty was experienced in the 
practical maintenance and working of the institution. 

23. éwet odv «7.4. The object of the long sentence which C, 4. 
begins here, and which, like many other long sentences in Aristotle 
introduced by ézei, is ill-constructed enough, is (as we see from 
12544 13) to commence an investigation into the nature and 
function of the slave. It is evident that if Aristotle can show that 
the slave fills a necessary place in the household as an instrument 
of household science, raised above and somewhat dissimilar to in- 
struments commonly so called, yet, like them, an instrument and an 
article of property, he will have gone far to solve the twofold 
question just raised, whether rule over the slave is the same thing 
as olkovopuKn, moAduTiKn, aNd BaoAcKy dpxn, and whether the slave exists 
by nature, for the naturalness of the slave will result from his neces- 
sity, and rule over the slave will be clearly seen to be a less noble 
thing than rule over those who are not dpyava. Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. 3. 4. 12), in asserting a close similarity between the manage- 
ment of private and public concerns, had used the following argument 
—ov yap ardows tisiy dvOpamots of Tv Kowa emipseddpevoe xpavrat 7) oio- 
mep of Ta idta oikovopodvres. Aristotle, on the contrary, holds that to 
rule over slaves is one thing and to rule over freemen is another 
(c. 7), for slaves, unlike freemen, are mere animate instruments. 

7] KTHous pepos Tis oikias x.7.A. As often happens at the outset 
of an inquiry, Aristotle accepts propositions which he will after- 
wards correct (see note on 1253 b 11). His definitive view is that 
property is rather a sme gua non (ob ovk dvev) of the household 
than a part of it, and that the same is true of the relation of «rnti«h 
Or xpnpattortixn (of the sound sort) to oikovoyia: cp. c. 10 (which, it 
would seem, must be taken to correct the passage before us and 
also c. 8. 1256b 26-27), and see 4 (7). 8. 1328a 21 sqq., where 
property is denied to be part of the méds, though necessary to it 
(1328 a 33 sq.). Not a few translators and commentators—among 
them, one MS. of the Vet. Int. (z, which inserts ‘ manifestum quod’ 
before its equivalent for kal 7 xryrexy)eand Leonardus Aretinus— 
make kal  xrnrix? «.7.A. an apodosis, but Aristotle often introduces 
with érei a long string of protases, and perhaps it is better to begin 
the apodosis at odr@ 30 and to avoid interrupting the continuity of the 
argument, which seems to me to be as follows :—Without necessaries 
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men can neither live nor live well, hence property is essential to thé 
household, and the science of acquiring it is a part of the science of 
household management, the end of which is life or good life; but 
instruments, whether animate or inanimate, are also essential to this 
science: hence an article of property is an instrument for the pur- 
pose of living, and property is a mass of instruments, and the slave 
is an animate article of property [and therefore an animate instru- 
ment for the purpose of living]. The proof, however, that articles of 
property are instruments for the purpose of living seems unsatisfac- 
tory, and Aristotle omits to show that the animate instruments of 
which Household Science stands in need must be, if human beings, 
slaves and not free. Sus. brackets the words kai 7 xrnrixy pepos THs 
oikovopias aS having no bearing on the conclusion drawn in 30 sqq., 
but Aristotle’s object seems to be to show, first the necessity of 
Property, and next the necessity of instruments, to Household 
Science. Jam not convinced by Susemihl’s arguments (Qu. Crit. 
p- 339 sqq.), that a rearrangement of the paragraph is called for. 

25. Tats wpiopevars téxvats, ‘arts with a definite end’: Bonitz 
(Ind. 524 a 29) compares Meiaph. M. 10. 1087 a 16, 7 peév ody divaues 
as UAn Tod KaOddov ovca Kal ddpiotos Tod KaOd\ov Kal dopictov eativ, 7 & 
évépyeta wpiopévn Kal @picpévov tdde Te odca ToddEe Tivos, but Metaph. E. 
2. 1027 a 5, TOY pev yap addov eviore Suvapers eioly al wommtikal, Tov © 
ovdenia réxvn odd Svvayis @picpern’ Tev yap Kata TvEB_EBnKds dvT@Y 7} 
rywopevav kal TO airidy eote Kata oupSeBnxds comes still nearer, and 
here the opposition is between a cause which works for a definite 
end and one which works kara cupB_3nxéds—cp. Rhet. 1. 10, 1369 a 
32, €ore 8 amd tvxns pev Ta ToLadTa yryvdpeva, dowy TE aitia ddpiotos 
kal py everd Tov ylyverat Kal pre del pte ws emt TO TOAD NTE TeTaypEvas, 
and Metaph. E. 2. 1027 a 19, dre & emiornun ovk Eat Tod TUUBEBnKdros, 
avepdv' emotnun pev yap Taca 7} Tod dei 7) Tod ws ent TO TOA’ Tas yap 
7) paOnoerar it) Siddker GAXov; Set yap apicOar i) tO det i} TS Os ei 7d 
TONU, olov Ste @pPeAmov TO peXkpaToy TH Tupérrovte &s ext 7d odd. It 
is not clear whether Aristotle regards oixovoyuky as opecpéery : at any 
rate it is hardly a réyon—rather a mpaxrik) éemorhun, OF part of one. 
For the thought, cp. Plutarch, An Vitiositas ad infelicitiam sufficiat 
C. 2,9 kakia... avroredns tis odaa Tis KakoSaovias Snptoupyds* ovre 
‘yap Opyavev ovre tmnperav xe xpetay. 

26. dvayKatoy dv ely . . wei wéAder. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 853. 2. b. 

27. otrw Kal Tdv oikovoptxday. Not to be completed by rexvar, 
NOr iS rév oikovowiKdSv MAasc., as Géttling, who supplies ra oikeia dpyava, 
would make it; the word to be supplied is probably épydvev. It 
comes to the surface, as it were, immediately after in rév & épydvav, 
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and the translation ‘the same thing will hold good of the instru- 
ments of household science’ seems to be justified by the use of the 
gen. in Phys. 8. 8. 263 a 1, kai rév Kunoewv dpa Scavres: Pol. 1. 8. 
1250 a 29, dpoias d€ kal rév dvOporer (‘ ebenso ist es nun auch bei 
den Menschen,’ Bern.: cp. 1256 b 6, duoiws dé kal mepi tods dAdovs). 
Riddell (Plato, Apology p. 126) apparently interprets the passage 
before us thus, though he does not explain what substantive he 
would supply. 

29. tmpwpeds. Cp. Plutarch, Agis 1. 3, cadamep yap of mpapeis ta 
eumpoobev mpoopapevor TY KuBepyntev ddopaot mpos €keivous kal 7d mpoo- 
tagodpevov tm éxeivwy Towovow, ovT@s of modiTevdpevor Kat mpos dd&av 
épavtes tmnpérar pev Tov ToAAGY eiciv, dvoua S€ apydvTav etxovow : 
Reipubl. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15, os of kuBepyijrat ra pev tals xepot de 
aitév mpdrrovot, ta © dpydvous érépors Ov érépav amabev KaOnpevor Trepid- 
youot kai orpéhovar, xpavrat dé kai vavras Kal mp@pevor kal KeAevoTais. . . 
OUT@ TH TOATIK MpooHKe K.T.A. 

30. év dpydvou eiSer. See Liddell and Scott s.v. e@dos. 

tais téxvats. Vict. ‘in omni arte, quaecunque illa sit,” and so 
Bern. Sus. ‘fiir die Kiinste,’ but Cp. tais Aas Téxvas, 1256b 
34: 

ottw Kat 75 Kripa. Here at length begins the apodosis. For 
ovrw introducing the apodosis after a protasis introduced by émei, 
Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 30) compares 1. 10. 12584 31-34. 

31. 16 KThpa...dpydvev éoti. Contrast Xenophon’s account of 
kriows in Ocecon. 6. 4, krnow dé roiro &papev eivar 6 ti ExdoT@ OpEdipor etn 
«is Tov Biov, apedysa S€ Bvra eipioxero mavta émdcos Ts emiatatTo xpj- 
c$a—so that friends, for instance (c. 1. 14), come under the head of 
property, and enemies too, if a man knows how to use friends and 
enemies. Xenophon’s definition seems far too wide. Aristotle 
avoids this fault by treating property as an appendage of the 
household and as consisting of gpyava, but then there is such a 
thing as State-property, and his final definition of a «rjwain 1254a 16 
as an dpyavoy mpaxrixdy Kat xwpiotéy seems to imply that an épyavoy 
mowtixov (a shuttle, for example) is not an article of property, so 
that his definition of xrjow appears to be as much too narrow as 
Xenophon’s is too wide. His definition of wealth, however (c. 8. 
1256 b 27 sqq.), is not open to these objections. 

32. domep Spyavov mpd épydévev. For this term cp. de Part. An. 
4. 10. 687 a I9 Sq., 7 Sé xelp Corxey eivat ovxX év Opyavoy aAXa moAAd, 
Zore yap womepel bpyavov mpd opyavey (the expression is somewhat 
unusual, and is therefore introduced by omepei, donep)* 1G ody 
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riv xeipa drrodédwxev » pias. Many have taken dpyavoy mpo opyavev 
in this passage of the De Partibus Animalium as being equivalent in 
meaning to odx év dpyavoy ddda woAAd, but this is not apparently its 
meaning in the passage before us. In Probl. 30. 5.955 b 23 sqq. we 
read #) drt 6 eds bpyava ev éavtois jpiv dédwxe bv0, ev ois xpnodpeba rots 
éxros dpydvots, topart pev xeipa, Wuxh S€ vodv, and in de An. 3. 8. 4324 
1 sq. the soul is said to be like the hand, xat yap 9 xeip epyavéy eorw 
épydvev, kai 6 vods eldos eld Kal 7 aicOnors €idos aicOyrav, where Tren- 
delenburg explains ‘manus, qua tanquam instrumento reliqua 
instrumenta adhibentur, instrumentum instrumentorum dici potest ; 
eodem fortasse sensu voids eidos <idady, i.e. ea species et forma quae 
reliquas suscipit, iisque, velut manus instrumentis, utitur.’ Cp. also 
for the relation of the hand to other épyava, de Gen. An. I. 22. 
730b 15 sqq. Bonitz collects the uses of pd in Aristotle (Ind. 
633 a 34 sqq.), and, like Vict. before him, compares Pol. 1. 7.1255 b 
29, Sovdos mpd Sovdov, Seamdrns rpo Seondrov, interpreting zpé both here 
and in the De Partibus Animalium as meaning ‘praeferri alteri 
alterum.’ (So Vict. ‘instrumentum quod praestat et antecellit ceteris 
instrumentis’: Lamb. ‘instrumentum instrumenta antecedens.’) 
Perhaps, however, something more than this may be meant—‘ an 
instrument which is prior to other instruments and without which 
they are useless.’ 

33. was 6 brnpérys. Sus. brackets 6, following M8 and corr. P*,and 
nas imnpérns (like mas otkos, 1. 7. 1255 b 19) is a commoner expres- 
sion, but the meaning is ‘the class of assistants as a whole ’—cp. 
Eth. Nic.7. 9. 1150 b 30, 68 dxparis perapeAntixds was: Pol. 1.2.1252b 
28, mdons Tis avtapkeias : 7 (5). II. 13138 21, macay rHy dpyny. The 
slave is included under the wider term tmnpérns (1254 a 8: Plato, 
Politicus 289 C, 16 dé 3) dovAwv kat rdvr@v bmnperdv Aovrdv). 

35. 74 Aardddou. . . H Tods Tod “Hpaicrou tpimodas. The article 
is used before ‘Hdaiorov, but not before Aadddov. Should we com- 
pare the examples collected by Vahlen (Poet. p. 105) in his note on 
"Dudas kat ) ’Odvocea, Poet. 4.1449a 1? As to these works of 
Daedalus, cp. de An. 1. 3. 406b 18: Plato, Meno 97 D: Euthy- 
phro 11 B: Eurip. Fragm. 373 (Nauck). The poets of the Old 
Comedy delighted to imagine the utensils of the kitchen and the 
household themselves doing what they were bidden, the fish cook- 
ing himself and so forth, and slaves thus becoming unnecessary. 
See the lively lines of Crates and others, Athen. Deipn. 267 e. 
The Greeks, in fact, as appears from these verses, looked back to 
a golden age when there were no slaves. 

36. 6 mounts. Homer (Il. 18. 376). The term, however, is 
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used by Aristotle of others than Homer—Sophocles (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260a 29): an unknown poet (Phys. 2. 2. 194a 30). Homer 
refers to them as ‘of their own accord entering the assembly of 
the gods.’ 

35-37. domep .. . oUtws at Kepkides. For the construction of 
this sentence Rassow (Bemerkungen, p. 5) compares 3. 4. 12774 
5, ewet €€ dvopotav ) modus, doTrep (Gov evOds ex Wuxns Kal cdparos Kal 
Woxn €« Adyou kal dpcEcws. . . Tov adrdv tpdmov Kal modus e& dmdvTaV 
re rovray k.7.A., and Sus. adds 3. 15.1286 a 31, ére paddov adidpOopov 
TO TOV, KaOdTep VSwp Td TrEiov, OUTW Kal TO TAAOOS TAY Griywv adiap- 
Oopatepov. In all these passages, after a similar case or cases have 
been adduced, the original proposition is reverted to and reasserted, 
perhaps in more distinct and vigorous language—the whole forming, 
however cumbrously, an undivided sentence. Neither «ai before 
éonep nor ei before ai xepxides is Correct. 

37. adrat, ‘of themselves’: cp. 2.9. 1270 b 8. 

38. odd€év ay ée.. This is in the main true, but slaves might 
even then be needed as dxéAovdor (8 (6). 8. 1323 a 5 Sq.), a purpose 
for which they were largely used. 

1. ra pév ody x.7.d. Aristotle has been speaking of the slave as 
an épyavey po épyavev made necessary by the inability of shuttles or 
combs to do their work by themselves, but now he remembers that 
the word épyavov was commonly used of instruments of pro- 
duction; he feels, therefore, that what he has just said may 
be misleading and may suggest the idea that the slave is a mere 
instrument of the textile art, a mere complement of the comb, 
whereas in fact he is a humble auxiliary in life and action, which 
are higher things than weaving ; hence he guards himself by point- 
ing out that the slave is not an 8pyavoy in the usual sense of 
the word—i.e. a mourixdy dpyavov (cp. Plato, Polit. 287 E, od yap 
emt yevécews aitia mnyvurat, kabdmep Spyavov)—but a mpakrixdv dpyavor, 
for (x) he is a krijpa, (2) he is an gpyavov mpos fany, and life is mpagis, 
not zoinots. When he has added the further trait that the slave is, 
like any other erjpa, wholly another’s, we know exactly what the 
slave is, and are prepared to deal with the further question whether 
a natural slave exists. The slave is a mpaxrixéy and éuWvxov dpyavor, 
and, though a human being, wholly another’s. As to the use of pev 
owv here, see note on 1253 a IO. 

3. érepdy te... wapd. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 18. 

5. én 8 éwet x... Aristotle now points out, further, that the 
difference between épyava of moinows and mpaéis (and the slave is an 
épyavov of mpakis) is a difference of kind. 
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8. Kal 6 8od\os. Cp. kai radra 6: life (Rios) is action, and the 
slave is an dpyavov mpos Conv, 1253 b 31, therefore the slave also (as 
well as life) has to do with action. Mr. Postgate (Notes on the 
Politics, p. 1) notices the substitution here of Bios for (on. 

7d Sé xthpa td. Cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 4 27, dua de odd€ xp7 vopi- 
Cew adroy adrod Twa eivat TOV TOATOY, GANG TravTas Tis Toews, UOpLoY yap 
éxaoros ths Tédews, and Eth. Nic. g.10.1134b.10sq. ‘The slave is also 
a part of his master (c. 6.1255 b 11 sq.: Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 23). 

9. te yap ‘apud Aristot. saepe ita usurpatur, ut particula re 
manifesto praeparativam vim habeat, eamque sequatur kai’ (Bon. 
Ind. 750a 2). Here dpoiws 6¢ follows. 

10. ddus, i.e. without the limiting addition of pépiov. ‘ Opponitur 
ddws iis formulis, quibus praedicatum aliquod ad angustiorem am- 
bitum restringitur’ (Bon. Ind. 506 a ro). 

14. ptce. Vict. ‘hoc autem addidit, quia usu venit aliquando 
ingenuum hominem amittere libertatem, nec suae potestatis esse, 
cum scilicet capitur ab hostibus: is enim quoque eo tempore non 
est sui iuris, sed instituto quodam hominum, non natura.’ For the 
definition of the slave here given, cp. Metaph. A. 2. 982b 25, 
aotep avOpards papev éhevOepos 6 atrod evexa kal put) GAAOU Sy, ovT@ Kal 
atrn yon édevOépa ovea Tay emiatnuay” pdvn yap ait atris evexev eotww. 
The popular use of language implied quite a different view of 
freedom and slavery: see Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2-13, and contrast 
the well-known passage, Metaph. A. 10. 1075 a 18 sqq. 

15. See critical note. 

17. wétepoy 8 éoti tig K.t.A. Aristotle passes from the question 
ri €ore to the question ef €or: cp. Metaph. E. 1. 1025 b 16 sqq. 
He has discovered that there is a niche in the household needing 
to be filled, but he has not yet discovered whether there are any 
human beings in existence who are gainers by filling it, and whom 
it is consequently just and in accordance with nature to employ as 
slaves. 

20. od xaderdv S€ x.1.A. It is not easy to disentangle in what 
follows the two modes of inquiry, or to mark the point at which 
the one closes and the other begins. We see that the relation of 
ruling and being ruled satisfies all tests of that which is natural ; 
it is necessary, and therefore natural (de Gen. An. 1. 4. 717 a 15)— 
it is for the common advantage, and therefore natural (Pol. 1. 2. 
1252434: 1.5.1254b 6,12: 1.6. 1255 b 12-14)—the distinction 
of ruler and ruled, again, appears in some cases immediately after 
birth (cd@ds ek yevers), and this is a further evidence of naturalness 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144b 4-6: Pol. 1. 8.1256b 7 sq.: Eth. Eud. 
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2. 8. 1224b 31 sqq.). Aristotle continues—‘ and there are many 
kinds of ruling and ruled elements, and if one kind of rule is better 
than another, this is because one kind of ruled element is better 
than another, for ruler and ruled unite to discharge a function, 
and the function discharged rises as the ievel of that which is ruled 
rises.’ Aristotle is careful to point out that the lowness of the rule 
exercised by the master over the slave is due to the lowness of the 
person ruled, and that the rule of a natural master over a natural 
slave no more involves an infraction of nature or justice or the 
common advantage than the rule of the soul over the body. 

21. katapabetv is used of things perceived at a glance without 
any necessity for reasoning: cp. 3. 14. 1285a 1. So épavis occa- 
sionally opposed to Adyos (e.g. in Meteor. 1. 6. 343 b 30-33). 

23. €vva. Souland body, man and brute, male and female. 

25. dei kt. Cp. 7 (5). 21. 1315 b 4, &k yap tovrwy dvayxaioy ob 
pdvoy Thy apxiy eivat KadNiw Kal (yrwrorépay TO BeAtidvav cpyxe Kal pr) 
TETATELVMMLEVOV K.T.A, 

26. otov dvOpdmou % Onpiou, ‘as for instance over a man than 
over a brute.’ 

27. dmé is probably used in preference to imé, because its signifi- 
cation is more comprehensive—the ‘source’ (cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 4 
19) rather than the ‘agency ’—and covers the contribution of the 
ruled to the common work as well as that of the ruler. ‘ In the 
genuine works of Aristotle dé is never found in the sense of taé 
with the passive, but all cases in which we find it conjoined with a 
passive verb may easily be explained by attaching to it its ordinary 
meaning; in many of the spurious writings, on the other hand, we 
find passages in which dé is used in the sense of imé—e. g. Probl. 
4, 8. 887a 22: Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 15, 27’ (Eucken, 
Praepositionen, p.g). See also Bon. Ind. 78a 9 sqq. 

émou 8€ k.7.A. Cp. Hist. An. 3. 1. 488a 7, moditixa 8 eori 
(¢6a), éy & te Kal Kowdy yiverat TavT@y TO epyov’ Orep ov TavTa Tole TA 
dyehaia. 

28. dca yap «.t.X. Camerarius (Interp. p. 35) quotes Cic. De 
Nat. Deor. 2. 11. 29. Tap introduces a proof of the statement in 
24 that there are many sorts of ruling elements, and also of ruled, 
and many kinds of rule. Given the fact of the existence of many 
compound wholes, each compounded of many constituents, it is 
not likely that all those constituents will be similarly related to 
each other and will deserve to be ruled in the same way. Sus. 
(following Dittenberger, wi supra p. 1376) places kai dei BeAriov. . 
Zpyov 28 in a parenthesis, but perhaps dca yap «.r.A. is intended to 
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support this assertion as well as that which precedes it, and out of 
which it grows. 

29. é& 1 Kowdv. See Bon. Ind. 399 a 28 sqq., where Metaph. 
H. 3. 1043 2 31 is referred to, in which passage rd kowdv is used as 
equivalent to 7 ovtvOeros ovata é& UAns kai eidous, and such a ovvOeros 
ovala may be composed not only of cvvexq, but also of dinpqyéva, like 
ro doy in 4 (7). 8.1328a 21 sqq. For a definition of 7rd ovvexes 
Bonitz (Ind. 728a 33) refers to Phys. 5. 3. 227a 10-b 2. Vict.: 
‘sive, inquit, ipsae illae partes continentes sunt, ut contingit in 
corpore hominis, quod constituunt membra quae sibi haerent, sive 
seiunctae, partibus non concretis, ut fieri videmus in civitate, quae 
constat e civibus distinctis, cohorte militum,’ etc. 

31. Kal Todr ék Tis dmdons picews x.t.A. Bonitz (Ind. 225 b ro) 
seems inclined to explain ek in this passage as used ‘ pro genetivo 
partitivo,’ but cp. de Part. An. 1. 1. 641 b 14, airia rovaitn fy Exopev 
kabdrep TO Oepyov Kal Td Wuxpor ek Tod wavrds: ‘and this (i.e. ruling 
and being ruled) comes to things possessed of life from nature as 
a whole’ (é« ris dmdons picews, Cp. wept THY Any Hiow, 2. 8. 1267 b 
28). Cp. also de An. 3. 5. 4304 10, ene 8 dorep &v ardon tH pices 
éori Te TO pev VAN ExdoT@ yéver (TodTo dé 6 wdvra Suvdper ekeiva), erepov 
dé 7d alrioy Kal moutixdy, TG Toveiy mdvta, oiov 7 TéxvNn Tpds THY UAnY 
mémovOev, avaykn Kat €v TH oxy tmdpxew tavras Tas Siapopas: Plato, 
Phileb. 30 A: Phaedrus 270 C: Meno 81 C, dre ris picews amaons 
auyyevois ovons. To avxov is prior yeveoer, though not ovcia, to ro 
éuyuxov (Metaph. M. 2. 1077a 19). Inanimate nature shades 
off almost imperceptibly into animate (Hist. An. 8. 1. 588b 
4 sqq.). 

33. otov Gppovias. Bern. ‘z. B.in der musikalischen Harmonie’— 
Sus.? ‘wie z. B. (die des Grundtons) in einer Tonart’: the latter 
suggests that év dpyovig should be read instead of dpyovias, and 
certainly, if the word is used in this sense, the genitive seems strange 
and in need of confirmation from parallel passages. Bonitz, 
on the other hand (Ind. 106 b 37 sq.), groups this passage with 
Phys. 1. 5. 188 b 12-16, where dppovia appears to be used in 
a sense opposed to dvappooria—iapeper oddév emt dppovias eireiv 
) td€ews  ovvbécews’ havepdy yap Ste 6 adros Aédyos (15-16)—cp. 
Fragm. Aristot. 41. 1481 b 42: the meaning would thus be ‘a rule 
as of order and system.’ But Aristotle may possibly have in his 
mind the Pythagorean tenet referred to in Metaph. A. 5. 986 2, rov 
Srov ovpavov dppoviay etvar kat apOusy: cp. Strabo 10. p. 468, Kal? 
Gppoviay tov Kéopov cuverravat gaot: Plutarch, Phocion c. 2 sud fin. : 
Plato, Tim. 37 A: Philolaus, Fragm. 3 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 
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1): Plutarch, de Procreatione Animae in Timaeo c. 7. 1015 E, 
c. 28. 1027 A, c. 33. 1029 E sqq.: Stob. Floril. 103. 26 (p. 555. 
27 sq.). Compare also the famous saying of Heraclitus (Fr. 45, ed. 
Bywater) as to the madivrpomos dppovin [kécpov | dxworep téEov Kal 
Avpns. If the Pythagorean views are present to Aristotle’s mind, 
some notion of musical harmony may be included in his meaning. 

&ANG k.T.A. Compare the similar dismissal of a physical parallel 
in Eth. Nic. 8. 10. 1159 b 23. 

34. mparoy, ‘in the first place. Cp. 1254 b 2, gor & odv, damep 
A€youev, mpSrov év (do Gewphoat kat SeomoriKyy apxnv Kai wodurexny, and 
10, mad, 

35. dy 76 peév «tA. Cp. Plato, Phaedo 80 A, and Isocr. De 
Antid. § 180. 

86. Set 8€ oxomwetv. Sus. (Qu. Crit. p. 342): ‘ orationem inter- 
rumpendo refellit quae quis de hac re contradicere possit.’ For 
the rule here laid down, cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170 a 22 sqq. In the 
next line kai before roy BéATicTa Siaxeiwevov Seems to assert it not 
only of other things but also of man. 

39. todro, the rule of the soul over the body. 

TOv yap poxOnpav % poxOynpds exdvtwyr. Cp. de An. 3. 4. 
429 b 13, }) GAA 7) GAdos Exovre: de An. 3. 4. 429 b 20 8q.: de 
Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 a 8, rots kdkiora Siakerpevors d¢ rikiay 7} vocov 7} 
eéw (4 ew Z: om. Bekk.)—e&s being a more permanent and d:46ecrs 
a less permanent state (see Mr. Wallace on de An. 2. 5. 417 b 15, 
who refers to Categ. 8. 8b 28). MoxOnpds ¢xsvrwy includes both, 
and relates to individuals who, though not poy@npoi, are, more or 
less temporarily, in an unsatisfactory state. 

3. 8 ody seems to be especially used by Aristotle when a tran- 1254 b. 
sition is made from a disputable assertion to one which cannot be 
disputed: cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 11. 1171 a 33 (quoted by Vahlen, Beitr. 
zu Aristot. Poet. 1. 46), e pev ody dia tadra 4 Sv GAXo Tt Kovdifovrat, 
adeicbw’ cvpBaive 8 ody paiverar rd dexOev. See also Meteor. 1. 13. 
350b 9: Poet. 4.1449a 9. ‘Be that as it may, at any rate.’ 
AA pev yap x.t.A. It will be noticed that Aristotle conceives 
the soul to exercise Seamorxy apyn Over the body even in the case of 
the lower animals, at any rate when they are healthily and naturally 
constituted. Plato (Phaedo 80 A) had already spoken of the soul 
as ruling the body despotically, and Aristotle follows in his track. 
We might ask whether Aristotle holds that the soul rules the body 
primarily for its own advantage, and only accidentally for that of the 
body (cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 32 sqq.), or whether the disparity which he 
conceives as existing between a natural master and a natural slave 
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exists between the soul of an insect and its body. Aristotle’s mean- 
ing, however, is that the body should be the épyavoy and xrjpa of the 
soul. But he does not always draw this sharp line of demarcation 
between the soul and the body: in Eth. Nic. ro. 8. 1178 a 14, for 
instance, he relates the body rather closely to the emotions. 

5. mwodutixyy Kat Baowdtkyy. Kai perhaps here means ‘or, as in 
the passages referred to by Bonitz (Ind. 357 b 20). Torrey and 
Baowtky dpyn have this in common, that they are exercised over 
free and willing subjects (cp. 3. 4.1277 b 7-9: and see notes on 
1259a 39-b1). Perhaps the word Saowcxn is added to enforce the 
inequality of vots and épeéis, and to exclude the notion that an alterna- 
tion of rule between vois and épe€is is ever in place, such as is found 
in most wodcrixal dpxai (1.12. 1259 b 4: 1.1. 1252415). For the 
relation of vods (i.e. 6 mpaxrixds vods) and épeés in moral action, see 
Eth. Nic. 6. 2.1139 a 17 sqq. “Ope&s does not stand to vods in the 
relation of a mere dépyavov—the relation described in Pol. 4 (7). 8. 
1328 a 28 sqq.—but is to a certain extent akin to it; see Eth. Nic. 
I. 13. 1102 b 30 sqq., and esp. 1103 a I, ef S€ ypy Kal rovro (sc. Td 
dpextixdv) pavar Adyov €xew, Sutrdv Etat kal 7d Adyow €xov, Td pev Kupios 
kal év att, To 8 Gorep Tov marpds akovatixdy 71, where the relation of 
dpe£ts to full reason is conceived as that of a child to its father, and 
a father, we know (Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 10 sqq.), is not far from 
a king. On the other hand, in Eth. Nic. 5. 15. 1138 b 5 sqq., the 
relation of the rational to the irrational part of the soul is apparently 
construed differently, and compared to the relation of a master to 
his slave or to that of a head of a household to his household; we 
do not learn how it can be comparable to each of these two 
dissimilar relations. When Cicero (de Rep. 3. 25. 37) says—nam 
ut animus corpori dicitur imperare, dicitur etiam libidini, sed cor- 
pori ut rex civibus suis aut parens liberis, libidini autem ut 
servis dominus, quod eam coercet et frangit—he probably means 
by ‘libido’ something different from épef&s. His notion of the 
relation of soul and body contrasts, we see, with Aristotle’s. 

6. é&v ots. Cp. 1254 39, &v @ Toiro djdov: 1254b 3, & Wo 
Oewpjoa: 12542 36, ckomew ev trois kata piow éxovor: and Plato, 
Soph. 256 C, wept dv kai ev ois mpovdeueba ocxoreiv. "Ev introduces the 
objects (Wuxn, cpa, vots, pes) in which the relations are ex- 
emplified. °Ey is sometimes used in the sense of ‘as to’: see 
Vahlen, Poet. p. 188 (note on 17. 1455 b 14), who compares 
(among other passages) Plato, Rep. 2. 376 B, Oappodvres riper Kat 
ev avOparw... pice iidcopoy airdy deity etva, but this does not 
seem to be its meaning here. 
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8. TO TaOyHTLKY popiw ws Tod vod Kal Tod popiou TOU Adyov exovTos. 
That which is usually called 7d épexrmdv is here termed 76 maOyrixdv 
pépov, and the term recurs in 3. 15. 1286a 17, xpeirroy 8 @ pi 
mpdceott TO maOntikdy Sos if} G TupHres’ TH pev odv vdu@ TodTO odx 
tmdpxer— Cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 32, dvev dpéews vois 6 vdépuos eoriv. In the 
passage before us 76 dpexrixey is distinguished from 76 Adyov zyov, 
though Aristotle is sometimes not unwilling to treat it as part of 
Td Adyov €xov (see Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1103 a 1 Sq., quoted in the last 
note but one), and in the de Anima (3. 9. 432 a 24 sqq.) he speaks 
of the division of the soul into rd @doyov and 7d Adyov Zyoy as not 
his own and not satisfactory. He evidently, however, accepts this 
division in the Politics; this appears still more distinctly in Pol. 
I. 13. 1260a 6 and 4 (7). 15. 1334b 17 sq. An accurate treat- 
ment of psychological questions would in fact be out of place in a 
political treatise: see Eth. Nic. 1.13. 1102 a 23sq. It is not clear 
whether in the passage before us Aristotle regards vods as the és 
of 76 Adyov exov, as in Pol. 4 (7). 15. 1334 b 17 sqq. 

10. év dvOpdmw kal tots dAdors Coors, in man taken in conjunc- 
tion with the other animals.’ It is because the relation of ruling 
and being ruled appears elsewhere than rept dvOpwrop, that Aristotle 
expressly limits his inquiries in 3. 6.1278 b 16 to the question, 
Ths apxns €lOn moca THs TEpt GvEpwroy Kal THY KoWaviay TIS Cons. 

11. Bedtiw. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 3 sq.: Probl. 10. 45. 895 b 23 
sqq-: Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 15. Being better, their example is to 
be studied as illustrating the true relation of animals to man (cp. 
1254 37). 

toutots $é€ maot. Vict.‘mansuetis omnibus.’ Cp. Theophr. Caus. 
Plant. 1. 16. 13 (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 826. 1). 

13. ér 8é k.7.A. ioe is added because this is not always the 
case (cp. I. 12. 1259 b 1). Kpeirrov is probably not ‘stronger’ (as 
Sus. and Bern.), but ‘better,’ as in 3.15. 1286a 17: compare as 
to the relative excellence of male and female de Gen. An. 2. I. 
432a 5 sqq.: Metaph. A. 6. 988a 2-7. Aristotle is apparently 
speaking here, as in 1259b 1, 1260 10, of the male and female 
human being. 

15. émi mdvtwv dvOpdmwv. Cp. 3. 10. 1281 a 17, mddw Te mavTwov 
Anpbévrov, where the meaning seems to be ‘taking men as a whole, 
irrespective of wealth and poverty’; so here ‘in the case of human 
beings as a whole, irrespective of sex.’ 

16. Wux} cdparos kat dvOpwros Onpiov. One would expect puxijs 
capa kai dvOpérov Onpiov, and Thurot (see Sus.’) is inclined to alter 
the text thus, but the inversion is characteristic: cp, 2.2.1261a 27, 
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where one would expect di0ice: 6¢ 7G Tovovr@ Kal €Ovos médews, instead 
of €Ovous mods. 

18. 4 Tod odpatos xpiow. The same criterion of a slave is 
indicated in 1. 2.12524 31sqq.: I.11.1258b 38: 1254b25. The 
slave is here defined by his épyov, and in 21 by his évvayes (like the 
citizen of the best State, 3. 13. 1284.4 2): cp. & 2. 1253 a 2g, 
And the end of a thing is the best to which it can attain (cp. 
4 (7). 14. 13334 29, alel exdorw Tov aiperwrarov ob ruxe €oTw 
dkxpordrov), 

19. Mév seems (as Thurot remarks: see Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 343) to 
be followed by no é¢. But this often occurs in the Politics (Sus.’, 
Ind. Gramm. pév), and here, as Susemihl observes, ‘ nev praeparat 
quodammodo quaestionem de ceteris servis, qui non item natura 
sed lege tantum servi sint, sequente demum in capite instituendam.’ 
It is taken up by pev roivuv, 1254 b 39, and then the éé which intro- 
duces c. 6 answers this nev, and consequently in effect pev 19 also. 

ots introduces the reason why these are slaves by nature; they 
are so because it is better for them to be slaves, unlike some who 
will be mentioned presently. For this pregnant use of the relative, 
ep. de Part. An, 2. 1.1641 b 22. 

20. tavtyy thy dpxny, Sc. deomorixyy apxnv, for ra etpnuéva Seem to 
be céya and O@npiov (mentioned in 16-17). For (Aristotle in effect 
continues) the natural slave is very near to a brute in capacity, use, 
and bodily make, though there is a certain difference between 
them. 

yop (21) justifies what precedes: the slave has just been 
mentioned as on a level with the brute, and now facts are adduced 
which show how nearly they approach each other. The natural 
slave is a being who can be another’s, just as any article of pro- 
perty can, but who differs from brutes in this, that he shares in 
reason to the extent of apprehending it, though he has it not. The 
slave seems to resemble in this 16 dpextixdy pdprov ris Wuyijs (cp. Eth. 
Nic. 1. 13. 1103 a 1 sq.), rather than the body, and we are inclined to 
ask why the rule exercised over him is not to be a kingly rule, like that 
of vods over dpegis. It is because the slave can apprehend reason 
that he should be addressed with vovOérnois (1. 13. 1260 b 5), and 
not with commands alone, as Plato suggested. 

23. ta GAXa Coa. Usually used where dvOpamos has gone before 
(as in 1254 b 10), but here apparently in contradistinction to dodXos, 
as in 3. 9. 1280a 32. 

aicBavdyeva. For the part. in place of the finite verb, cp. 2. 5. 
1263 a 18 and 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 18, though it is possible that here 
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some verb should be supplied from éanperei. Cp. also dco pire 
movowt pire a€iapa €xovow aperis pndév, 3. 11. 1281 b 24, and see 
Vahlen’s note on Poet. 24. 1459b 7 (p. 243). 

24. majpaow. ‘Usus Aristotelicus vocis mdénua ita exponetur, 
ut appareat inter mé@npa et mé6os non esse certum significationis 
discrimen, sed eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utrumque nomen, 
saepius alterum, alterum rarius usurpari’ (Bon. Ind. 554 a 86 sqq.). 
For the expression ma@jpacw tanperet, cp. 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 30, rois 
Ovpois dkodovdeiv, and for the thought 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 3, TH pev ody 
Gra trav (dav pddiota pev tH hice CH, puxpa & ena Kat trois cow, 
avOpwros S€ Kal Ady, pdvov yap ever Adyov. 

kat % xpela. The use made of the slave, no less than his 
capacity. The use made of tame animals for food is not taken 
into account: cp. 1. 8.1256 b17, kai dud rHy xpqow Kal did ry rpopyy. 

mapadddtre, ‘diverges’: cp. de Part. An. 2. 9. 655a18: de 
Gen. An. 3. 10. 760a 16: Probl. 11. 58.905 b 8. For the thought, 
cp. Sopia Tepdy 30. 24, xoprdcpara kai pasos Kal hopria bv, apros Kat 
maideia Kal epyov oikéry: Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 12, 6 yap Bods dvr’ oikérov 
trois mévnoiv eorw: and Aeschyl. Fragm. 188 (Nauck). 

25. To odpati, ‘with the body,’ is to be taken with Bo7fea and 
not made dependent on rdvayxaia, as Vict. makes it; cp. 1. 2. 
IPA) GB) ENGR The, ihihn he Yayeh lO) Byer 

27. BoUeror pev obv «.7.A. Aristotle has implied in what he has 
just been saying that there is a difference between the souls of the free 
and the slave, and now he continues—‘ Nature’s wish, indeed, is to 
make the bodies also of freemen and slaves different, no less than 
their souls, but’ etc. He evidently feels that he may be asked why 
the bodies of slaves are not more like those of the domestic animals 
than they are. He hints in ép6a 29 that the crouching carriage of 
slaves marks them off from man, and allies them to the horse or 
ox. Aristotle attached much importance to the erect attitude of 
man: cp. de Part. An. 2. 10. 656 I0, edévds yap kal ra ioe pdpia 
kata pvow exer TOUT@ wove, Kal Td TovTOV dvw mpds TO TOU Gdov Exe ave* 
pdvoy yap opOdv éort trav (dav dvOpwmos: 4. 10. 686 a 27, dpOdv pev 
yap €or povoy tov (ov Oia To THy piow adtod Kal Ti ovaiay eivat Oetay* 
épyov S€ Tov Getordrov Td voeiv Kai ppoveiv’ tovro & ov padzvoy moddod 
rood dvabey émikerpévov oapatos’ Td yap Bdapes Svaokivntoy rrovet THY Oudvovay 
kal tiv Kouny atobnow. As to the failure of nature to give effect to 
her purposes, perhaps she was thought by Aristotle to miss her 
mark more often in respect of the body than the soul: cp. de 
Gen. An. 4. 10. 778 a 4, BotdAcras per ody 7) vats Tois ToUT@Y dpiOyois 
apiOpe ras yevéoets Kal Tas TeevTds, OvK akpiBot Oe Sud TE THY THs VAys 
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doptoriav kat Sua 7d yiverOar Todds dpxds, at Tas yeveoets Tas KaTa guow 
kai ras Pbopas eurodifovea modAdkis airiar TOY mapa pow cuprintéyvteyv 
eioly. 

31. If this parenthesis is more than a marginal remark which 
has crept into the text, it is probably intended to draw out the 
contrast between modurtkds Bios and dvaykaiac epyacia: the mere 
mention of all that is implied in the former will suffice to show the 
unfitness, physical no less than mental, of the slave for it. For 
yiverat Sinpynpevos (‘comes to be divided’), see Top. 7. 5. 154 b11, 
22:155a9: Pol. 7 (5). 9.13104 24, and notes on 1252b 7, 1264a 
14. The contrast of modexai and cipnyixai mpages, as constituting 
the work of the citizen, is familiar enough to us from 4 (7). 14. 
1333 a 30 sq., though modepixal doxnoes are distinguished from 
modurixal in 5 (8). 6.1341 a 8. Cp.[ Plutarch] De Liberis Educandis 
C. 13. 9 C, doréov ody Trois maicly dvarvony Tay auvexov Tovar, evOvpov- 
pévous OTe mas 6 Blos nua eis Gvecw Kal omovdyy Suypnrat, kat dia TOvTO 
ov pdvoy eypyyopots, GAda Kal Umvos evpéOn, ovdé TéEMoS, GAA Kal eiphyn. 

33. Tods pev... Wuxds. Vict. explains, ‘ut servi scilicet natura 
corpora habeant liberorum hominum, liberi autem animos ser- 
vorum.’ But we can hardly supply ‘of slaves’ after ras yuxds, and 
besides, if a freeman had the soul of a slave, that would be no 
illustration of the failure of Nature to give effect to her purpose in 
respect of the dodies of freemen and slaves, and this alone is in 
question. Nor would such a freeman be a freeman by nature ; 
yet, as Giphanius says (p. 63), ‘de natura et servis et liberis 
agimus, non de iis qui lege et instituto. ‘These two latter objec- 
tions also apply to the translation of rods pév—rods dé as ‘some 
slaves’ and ‘ other slaves.” If a slave had the soul of a freeman, 
the failure of Nature would be in respect of his soul, not his body, 
and he would not be a natural slave. Two interpretations seem 
open tous. 1. We may refer rods peév to slaves, like ra péev 28, and 
tovs d€ to freemen, like ra dé 29, and translate, ‘but the very con- 
trary often comes to pass’ (cp. I. 9. 1257 b 33), ‘that (the body 
does not match the soul, but that) slaves have the bodies of 
freemen and freemen the souls.’ Aristotle might have said ‘and 
freemen the bodies of slaves,’ but what he wishes to draw attention 
to is the occasional disjunction of a freeman’s body from a free- 
man’s soul. This resembles the interpretation of Bernays. Or 
2. we may adopt the rendering of Sepulveda—‘ saepe tamen 
accidit oppositum, ut alii corpora, alii animos ingenuorum habeant’ 
—that one set of people have the bodies of freemen and another 
the souls, or, in other words, that bodily excellence is parted from 
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excellence of soul. I incline on the whole to the former interpre- 
tation. It should be noted that Antisthenes had said that souls 
are shaped in the likeness of the bodies they dwell in (fr. 33. 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 279, evredev ’Avriabens dpooxnpovds pyoe 
Tas Wuxas Tois mepiéxovor gapaow eiva): his remark, however, seems 
to have referred, primarily at any rate, to the souls of the dead. 

34. énel ... ye justifies what precedes by pointing out what would 
result if the contrary were the case (cp. 1255 a 19: Meteor. 1. 4.3424 
15—if the yéveows of lightning-bolts were not éxkpiois but &xkavors, 
they would ascend instead of descending as they do). So here, to 
prove that Nature sometimes fails to make the bodies of slaves and 
freemen different, the argument is that ‘if it were not so—if all 
freemen were far superior in physical aspect to slaves—no one 
would be found to dispute the justice of slavery.” The argument 
shows how keenly the Greeks appreciated physical excellence and 
beauty: here the same thing is said of physical excellence as is 
said of excellence of body and soul together in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 
16 sqq. and Plato, Polit. 301 D-E. We also note that the Greek 
statues of gods were evidently in respect of physical beauty much 
above the Greek average: compare Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 28. 79, 
quotus enim quisque formosus est? Athenis cum essem, e gregi- 
bus epheborum vix singuli reperiebantur, and see C, F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 4, who also refers to Dio Chrys. Or. 21. 500 R. 

35. tos Gmodevmopevous, ‘inferiores’: so Bonitz (Ind. 800 a 
35), who traces this signification to the simpler one, ‘ tardius aliis 
moveri, remanere in via.’ 

87. ei 8 emt «sd. Aristotle wins an unexpected argument in 
favour of his doctrine of slavery from the appeal which he has just 
made to Greek sentiment. ‘But if this holds good of a difference 
of body’—i. e. if a vast physical superiority confers the right to hold 
as slaves those who are less well endowed in this respect—‘ with 
much more justice may it be laid down in the case of a difference 
of soul,’ on which Aristotle has rested the distinction of master and 
slave. 

38. For the thought, cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 13. r102 b 21 sq., and (with 
Giph.) Plato, Symp. 216 D-217 A: Cic. de Offic. 1. 5.15. Aris- 
totle hints that as it is not easy to discern superiority of soul, we 
need not wonder that the right of the natural master should he 
disputed. 

39. Sri pév Tolvuv Etat gicer tives ot pev ehedBepar ot S€ d0ddou. 
Cp. c. 6. 1255 b 6, kat ore & riot Si@prorat TO ToLOUTOY, OY cuupéeper TO 
pev 76 Sovrevery, TH S€ Td deond{ev, a passage which seems to make 
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in favour of the view according to which of pév and oi 6¢ (1255 a 1) 
are subdivisions of a class designated by rwés. Ois, 1255 2, is 
carelessly made to refer to of d¢ only (cp. BuacGecioe in 1255 b 15). 
3sqq. The following summary will explain the way in which I 
incline to interpret the much-disputed passage which follows. The 
view that slavery is contrary to nature is true rpérov twd—i.e. if 
limited to the enslavement of those who are slaves only by conven- 
tion. For in fact there are such slaves: the law by which captives 
of war are accounted the slaves of the victors is nothing but a con- 
vention. (Aristotle does not necessarily imply that this was the 
only way in which slaves by convention came into being. They 
might evidently come into being in other ways—through descent, 
through debt, through sale by parents and the like. Into these 
minutiae he does not enter.) This provision (he proceeds) is 
dealt with by many who concern themselves with the study of laws, 
just as any peccant public adviser might be dealt with—they impeach 
it for unconstitutionality ; they exclaim against the idea that any- 
one who may be overpowered by superior force is to be the slave 
of the person who happens to possess that superior force. Some 
are against the law, others are for it, and even accomplished men 
take different sides. (It appears to me that the woddol ray ev rots 
vouors who are here represented as objecting to slavery based on a 
mere superiority in might must be distinguished from the authorities 
mentioned in 1253 b 20 as holding that a// slavery is conventional 
and contrary to nature. The woAdol ray ev trois vduors do not seem 
to have objected to slavery based on a superiority of excellence 
as distinguished from a mere superiority of might. Hence they 
probably did not object to the enslavement of barbarians in war by 
Greeks : we see, indeed, that not all the defenders of the law were 
prepared to defend its application to Greeks. In c. 2.1252 b 9 the 
barbarian and the slave, not the conquered person and the slave, 
are said to be identified by the poets.) Now what is it that 
alone makes this conflict of view possible? It is that the two 
contentions ‘overlap’ in a common principle accepted by both, 
which affords them a common standing-ground, relates them to each 
other, and limits their antagonism. They both in fact appeal to 
the common principle that ‘Force is not without Virtue.’ Thus 
they differ only on the question what is just in this matter, not as 
to the relation between Force and Virtue. The one side pleads 
that, as Force implies Virtue, Force has a right to enslave: the 
other side pleads that as Virtue goes with Force and Virtue con- 
ciliates good-will, good-will will exist between those who are right- 
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fully masters and slaves. Thus the one side rests just slavery on 
good-will between master and slave, and condemns slavery resulting 
from war, when good-will is absent, while the other side rests just 
slavery simply on the presence of superior Force. (We are not 
told that those who held slavery resulting from war to be unjust: 
in the absence of good-will between the enslaver and the enslaved 
also held that good-will must necessarily be absent in all cases of 
enslavement through war. Their contention rather was that it was 
not safe to make Force of one, unaccompanied by good-will, the 
test of just slavery.) 

This conflict of opinion is, as has been said, evidently due to the 
fact that both parties make an appeal to the common principle that 
‘Force is not without Virtue, for suppose that they gave up this 
common standing-ground, ceased to shelter their claims under those 
of Virtue, and thus came to stand apart in unqualified antagonism, 
then the other line of argument (drepou Adyor) on which they must 
necessarily fall back—the contention that superiority in virtue 
confers no claim to rule—is so wholly devoid of weight and plausi- 
bility, that no conflict would arise. (Those who connect the right 
to enslave with superior force, and those who connect it with the 
existence of mutual good-will between master and slave, are regarded 
as having two lines of argument open to them: either they may 
derive the claims of force and good-will to be the justifying ground 
of slavery from the claims of virtue, and thus shelter themselves 
under the latter, or they may impugn the claims of virtue; but if 
they impugn them, their own contentions lose all weight and cease 
to produce any serious debate.) 

We see then that the solid element in this pair of contending 
views, if we take them in the form which they assume when they 
possess any weight at all, is to be found in the principle that 
superiority in virtue confers the right to rule and to rule as a 
master rules. We shall arrive at exactly the same result if we 
examine another view on the subject. 

We have hitherto had to do with those who discuss the law in 
question on its merits; but there are those who support slavery 
arising through war on the broad ground that it is authorized by a 
law and that that which is so authorized is zpso fac/o just. Buta 
law, though a justifying ground, is not everything in this matter. 
For the war may be an unjust one, and either on this ground or on 
grounds personal to himself, the man enslaved through war may 
be undeserving of his fate : injustices of this kind the law will not 
avail to make just. In fact, these inquirers admit as much them- 
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selves, and contradict their own plea. For they say that Greeks 
are not to be enslaved, but only barbarians, since barbarians are 
slaves everywhere (mavraxod dodAcc) and Greeks nowhere slaves. 
They make the same distinction in reference to nobility. They 
say that Greek nobility is nobility everywhere and in an absolute 
sense, but barbarian nobility is only local. Thus they hold that 
there are such beings as mavraxod, dmd@s Sovho-—ravtaxod, amhas 
ehevOepor and edyeveis: Theodectes, in fact, connects the latter 
quality with descent from the gods. What else then do they do 
but mark off slave and free by a reference to virtue and its oppo- 
site? For descent from the good is, they imply, equivalent to 
goodness, and so it generally is, though not invariably, since 
Nature sometimes misses her aim. 

3. ol tavavtia pdoKxovtes. For pdcxew used of philosophers or 
others laying down a dogma, cp. c. 13. 1260b 6, 

6. 6 yap vopos x.t.4. As I understand the passage, it is only 
this particular law that is here said to be an 6yodoyia. The law 
enacting the slavery of captives taken in war, érav moAeyovvray médus 
dA@, is said to be a vduos didios by Xenophon (Cyrop. 7. 5. 73: cp. 
Thuc. 1. 76. 2, quoted by Camerarius). Aristotle does not notice 
the limits commonly imposed on the exercise of this right in 
wars between Greek States: see as to this C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 3. §12, who notes that, as a rule, captives taken in war 
were enslaved only when the cities to which they belonged were 
razed, and that they were commonly reserved by the State which 
captured them for exchange or ransom. The reference of law to 
an dpodoyia seems to have been a commonplace: see Plato, Rep. 
359 A: Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 42 (where it is put in the mouth of 
Pericles): Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 13 (where Socrates adopts the view). 
Aristotle himself not only reproduces the popular view in Rhet. 1. 
15. 1376b 9, but speaks in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1161 b 14 of friend- 
ships which rest on dpodoyla (modureKat, pvrerixal, oupmdoikat) as ap- 
pearing to be of a xowankn type. In Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b ro, however, 
we find an emphatic assertion that those theories of the wé\s which 
reduce it to an alliance, and the law to a cvvOj«n, are wrong (cp. Rhet. 
I. 13. 1373 b 8, where xowria is tacitly distinguished from cvvO;xn). 
This does not prevent particular laws being based on convention, 
e.g. that which constitutes a medium of exchange (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 
11334 29). The object, it may be added, with which the law 
enacting enslavement through war is here stated to be an 6podoyla 
is to justify the assertion gor yap tis kal kara vdpov (convention) 
dovhos kai SovAevov, which immediately precedes. For eva... haow, 
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cp. [Plutarch] Sept. Sap. Conv. 13, oé ydp, 8 Werraké, cal tov ody ekeivov 
Tov xahendv oBeirar vduor, ev @ yéypacas k.T.A. 

7. ToéTo... 7d Sikatoy, ‘this plea,’ ‘this justifying ground of 
claim’: cp. Philip of Macedon’s Letter to the Athenians, c. 21 
(Demosth. p. 164), dmdpyer poe Kal rotro rd dSixaov, exmodcopknoas yap 
Tovs tpas pév exBaddvras, id AakeSaipoviav dé Karourobévras, ¢daBov Td 
xepiov: Demosth. adv. Androt. c. 70, odx! mpoonyaye rabrd dikavoy 
tovro: adv. Conon. c. 27, émiarevoy T@ Otkaiw rovr, and c. 29, kat 
todro 76 Oixatov éxov, 

8. tay év Tots vopors. Cp. Metaph, ©. 8. 1050b 35, of év rots Adyous 
(‘dialecticians,’ Grote, Aristotle 2. 366): Rhet. 2. 24. 140rb 32, of 
€v tais moureias. Camerarius (Interp. p. 40) quotes Eurip. Hippol. 
430, avroi 7 eiciv év povoas dei. We see from Plato, Gorgias 484 
C-D, with how much favour those who studied the laws were 
commonly regarded, and how much was thought to be lost by 
persons who continued to study philosophy after they had attained 
a certain age, and were thus led to neglect the study of the laws. 

Gonep pytopa. Cp. Antiphanes, Sampo Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 3. 112)— 

mwas yap yévor’ dv, @ mdrep, pytop * * 
apavos, jv pm) GA@ tpis Tapavoper ; 

10. kata Sdvapwv Kpettrovos. Contrast ro BeAriov kar’ dperny, 21. 
Kara Svvaywv is added because xpeirrov is sometimes (e. g. in c. 5. 
1254 b 14) used in the sense of better. It is, on the other hand, 
distinguished from BeAriov in 3. 13. 1283 a 41. 

11. kat tav copdv, As Sus. points out (Qu. Crit. p. 344), not all of 
those included under the designation oi év rots vépors (8) would deserve 
to be called copot. Sopot are constantly contrasted with of woAdoi 
by Aristotle: philosophers are not perhaps exclusively referred to 
here, but rather ‘accomplished men’ generally ; even poets would 
be codoi, and it is just possible that there is a reference to Pindar 
(see note on 1255218). It is still more likely that Aristotle 
remembers the saying of Heraclitus (Fragm. 44, ed. Bywater)— 
modepos Tavrav péev matnp ote mavrav bé Bacrdevs, Kal Tovs pev Oeods 
Zeke rods Sé dvOparovs, rods pev SovAous eroinae Tods dé EdevOEpovs. SO 
we learn (Plato, Laws 776 C), that there were those who pro- 
nounced the Helot slavery of the Lacedaemonian State (7 Aaxedac- 
poviay eitwreia), which confessedly originated in conquest, to be «d 
yeyovvia. 

13. éwadddtrew. The following are some of the more promi- 
nent uses of this word in the writings of Aristotle. It is used by 
him (1) of things adjusted to each other, fitting into each other, 
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dove-tailing—e. g. of teeth that fill each other’s intervals, de Part. 
An. 3. 1.661 b 21, évadda€ eurirrovow (ot 6ddrres), Oras py ayPrt(vev- 
rat TpiSdpevor mpds GAAndovs, Or Of two bodies adjusted to one another, 
de Gen. An. 1. 14. 720b 10: (2) of two things joined so as to be 
one, e. g. of hybrid constitutions, Pol. 8 (6). 1. 1317.4 2, where 
éradddrrev is used in connexion with ovvaywyat, cvvdvagerOa (so in 
Plato, Soph. 240C, emdddagis seems used in a similar sense to 
ovprdoxn) : (3) of two or more things united not by joining, but 
by the possession of a common feature or a common standing- 
ground, and yet different—things which overlap, or shade off into 
each other, or are otveyyus to each other. So of a thing which 
, unites attributes of two genera, and in which accordingly these 
two genera overlap—e. g. the pig, which is both woduréxoy and yet 
redevoroxodv (de Gen. An. 4. 6.774 b 17, povoy bé modurdxoy bv 7 ts 
reAevorokel, Kal émadddrre TodTo wdvov)—or of a thing which possesses 
many of the attributes of a genus to which it does not belong, as 
the seal does of fishes (Hist. An. 2. 1. 501a 21, 9 d€ paxn Kapxa- 
pddouv €or maar tois ddotcw as éraddtrovea TH yéever rdv iyOiov). So 
here the arguments of those who plead that good-will is a test of 
just rule and of those who plead that Force by itself without the 
presence of good-will confers the right to rule are said éma\\arrew 
—i.e. to overlap each other (Mr. Heitland, Notes p. 11) and to 
approach each other—because both start from a common principle 
though they draw contrary deductions from it. The antithesis 
to émadddrrew comes in dvactavtwy xepis Tovrea Ty Aéywr 1g, where 
the Adyo. are supposed to draw apart, and no longer to overlap or 
occupy common ground: cp. key@piorae in Tept paxpoSidrnros kai 
BpaxvBidrnros, I. 464 b 27, 7) Kex@piora kal TO Bpay’Brov Kai 7d vor des, 
i) kar’ evias pev vooovs emadddrres Ta vorwdy Ti Piow chara Tois Bpaxv- 
Bios, kar’ evias S ovdév Kodver voo@des civar paxpoBiovs dvras. With 
the use of émad\drrew in the passage before us compare its use 
in Pol. 1. 9. 1257 b 35, where differing uses of the same thing are 
said emadddrrew, or to be civeyyus, because they differ only in not 
being «ard rairévy, and are otherwise identical and of the same 
thing. 

tpdmov tid is used in opposition to xvpiws in de Gen. et Corr. 
I. 4. 3204 2 sqq. (Bon. Ind. 772 b 22) and to amd@s in Metaph. ©. 
6.1048 a 29. Is the meaning this, that it is the tendency of Virtue 
to win willing compliance (Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 10), but that incident- 
ally, when provided with the requisite external means, it has the 
power of using force with surpassing effect? Cp. Plato, Polit. 294 A, 
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0d Tods vdpous eoriv loxvev, GAN dvdpa tov perd hpornrews Bacedixdr, 
and Poles: 1256 b 23, dd kai 4) modepexy proer xtyTiKH mas eorat. 
Whatever may be the exact meaning of rpdémov twa here, it seems, 
like our phrase ‘in a way,’ to soften and limit the assertion made, 
as in de An. 3. 5. 430 a 16, tpdmov ydp twa Kat rd ads mou Ta 
Suvdper Bvra xpdpata evepycia xpdpara, For the thought conveyed 
in this sentence, cp. Solon, Fragm. 36 (Bergk)— 
TavTa pev Kpdret, 

opov Binv te Kat Sikny cuvappdcas, 

epe€a: 
Aeschyl. Fragm. 372 (Nauck)— 

érov yap toxds ovgvyodct Kat: dikn, 

moia ~vvepis Tdvde Kaptepwreépa ; 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 a 35, kai dpery tSpitopevn Stivapw exovea 
(is to be dreaded): dnAov yap Oru mpoarpeira pév, Srav LBpi¢nra, dei, 
divarar O€ viv: Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 32: Pol. 7 (5). 10. 13124 
17, padvora O€ dca radrnv thy airiay éyyeipodow of thy prow pév Opa- 
ceis, tysny O€ ExovTes TodeuKIY mapa Tois povapyo.s* avdpia yap Svvapuw 
éxovca Opdcos eariv, d ds audorépas, as padias Kpathoovtes, TovodvTat 
tas ém@éces. Perhaps also Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 1180 a 21, 6 de vdpos 
dvaykaotixny exer Svvapw, Méyos dv awd twos ppornocews kai vod should 
be compared. Giph. (p. 68) compares Plutarch, Dion c. 1, de 
hpornoe: kai Sexacootvn Sivanw ert rd adro Kal Tvyny ouvedOetv, iva KddAdos 
Gua Kal péyeOos ai oderixal mpdkers AdBoow. 

14. kat BudLeoBar, ‘to compel by force as well as to conciliate’ : 
cp. Isocr. Philip. § 15, kat mdodrov cal Sivapw Kextnuevoy bony oddets 
Trav ‘EAAnvev, & pdova Tav dvTay Kal melOew Kat BialerOa mépuvKev—a 
passage which exhibits the contrast of meiOew and Pidfeoda, and 
one which Aristotle may possibly intend here tacitly, as is his 
wont, to correct. 

15. dyaOod tds. Cp. 1. 1. 1252 a 2, and 3. 9g. 1280a 9, where 
dikaidv te is contrasted with 7o kupiws dikaov. As the aya@éy re which 
Force implies may be quite other than dper) (cp. Rhet. 1. 1.1355 b 
4 8q., Where ra xpnoworara rév dyabdv, such as physical strength, 
health, etc., are contrasted with dpern), the inference that Force is 
not without Virtue is incorrect. This appears also from Pol. 3. ro. 
1281 a 21-28, where Force is conceived separate from Virtue : cp. 
3.12.1282b 23 sqq. Eth. Nic. 4. 8.1124 a 20-31, again, throws 
light on the passage before us: men claim respect from others on 
the strength of any good, kar’ adndevay & 6 dyabos pdvos tiynréos. 

16. ph dvev dperis etvar thy Blov. It will be observed that the 
inference drawn is that Force is not without Virtue, which does not 
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necessarily imply that the possessor of superior force is superior in 
virtue. 

GANG epi Tod Sixatou K.t.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1135 b 27, 
ere 5€ odd€ wept Tod yeverOa 4 py audicByreirar, GAAd TEpl Tod Stxaiov, 
and 31, duodoyodvres mept Tod mpdyparos, wept Tod motépws Sikaiov ap- 
gicByrodow: also Pol. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 26, 60a dpodoyeira pe, 
dudioByreira S€ mepi tod Sikatov, Here it is conceded on both sides 
that ‘force is not without virtue,’ and the only subject of dispute is, 
whether it is just for force to enslave not only the willing but also 
the unwilling. 

17. 81a yap todro x.t.A. Ava rovro appears to refer to ére 13— 
Biavy 16, and especially to dare Soxeiv pr) dvev aperis etvar thy Biay. 
One side argues from this, that, force being accompanied by 
virtue, and virtue attracting good-will, slavery is just only where 
there is good-will between master and slave, and that consequently 
the indiscriminate enslavement of those conquered in war is unjust; 
the other side argues that as force implies virtue, wherever there is 
the force to enslave, there is the right to enslave. For the power which 
virtue has of attracting good-will, cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 5. 1167a 18, dAos 
& 7 edvora O¢ aperiy kat erteikerdy tiva yiverat, Grav to pavy Kadds TI fj av- 
Speios 7 Te TovovTov, kabdrrep Kal emi Tov dyouoray eimopev: Eth. Eud. 7. t. 
1234b 22, rhs re yap moderexis épyov etvat Soxet padtota roinoa Pidcay, kal 
THy aperny dia TodTd acw eivar xpnoov’ ov yap evdexerba pidrovs éavrois 
eivat Tovs adikoupévous Um adAndwv: Xen. Mem. 3. 3. 9, €v wavti mpay- 
pare of dyOpamo Tovros pddiora ebédovor meiberbat, ods dv HyovTat Bed- 
tigrovs eivat, ‘Those who argued against slavery unaccompanied 
by good-will between master and slave were probably among those 
who glorified rule over willing subjects, in contradistinction to rule 
over unwilling subjects. We trace the idea in Gorgias’ praise of 
rhetoric as the best of all arts—zavra yap id’ atrh Sodda Ov éxdvt@r 
GAN od dia Blas rowoiro (Plato, Phileb. 58 A-B). The doctrine was 
perhaps originally Pythagorean: cp. Aristox. Fragm. 18 (Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), mept dé dpydvrway Kai dpxyouevev otras éeppdvovv’ 
Tovs pev yap apxovras epackoy od pdvov emathovas, GAA Kal piravOpa- 
mous Seiv eivat, kal Tods dpyopevous ov pdvov mecOnvious, GANA Kal Piddp- 
xovras, and Cic. de Legibus 3. 2. 5, nec vero solum ut obtem- 
perent oboediantque magistratibus, sed etiam ut eos colant dili- 
gantque praescribimus, ut Charondas in suis facit legibus (which 
shows that what passed for the laws of Charondas in Cicero’s day 
or in that of the authority he here follows had a Pythagorean tinge). 
Compare also an oracle quoted by Porphyry, de Abstinentia 2. 9 
(Bernays, Theophrastos tiber Frémmigkeit, p. 59) :— 
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ov oe Bemis Kreivew diay yévos earl BéBacov [Bratcos Valentinus |, 
eyyove Oevompérav? & 8 éxovovoy dy Kataveton 
xXepuuB er, Ovew 108’, "Enickore, npr Sixalos. 
Xenophon is especially full of the idea that a ruler should rule so 
as to win willing obedience from the ruled and so as to make them 
eévous to him (see e.g. Mem. 1. 2. 10: Cyrop. 3. 1. 28: 8. 2. 4). 
One of the yropar pordorixor ascribed to Menander (116) runs— 
Aoddos repvkas edvder TO Oeordry : cp. also the words of the attendant 
in Eurip. Androm. 58 (quoted by Camerarius, p. 42)— 
etvous O€ kal gol (arti r fv TO oO Técet, 
and Plutarch, Cato Censor, c. 20, where we read of Cato’s wife— 
modakis b€ Kal Ta TOY Sovhov Tmaddpia TO paoTS mpoctepevn KaTeckevacev 
evvoray ek THs avrtpopias mpos tov vidy. But the ruler, it would 
seem, should also feel e’voua for the ruled: cp. Democrit. Fragm. 
Mor. 246 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 356), tov dpxovra dei 
exe mpos pev rovs Katpovs Noyiopdv, mpos S€ rods évavriovs rdéApay, 
mpos d€ Tovs Umoreraypévous evorav: Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Prae- 
cepta, c. 28. 820 F-821 B (where etvoa is used both of the 
ruler and the ruled): and Dio Chrysost. Or. 2. 97 R, where it 
is implied that the king, unlike the rvpavvos, dpye rév spopidav 
per’ evvoias kat kndeyovias. Aristotle holds that not merely good-will 
but friendship (c. 6. 1255 b 13) will exist between the natural 
slave and his natural master, but, unlike these inquirers, he rests 
natural slavery, not on the existence of mutual good-will, but on 
the existence of a certain immense disparity of excellence between 
master and slave, (It is some years since, in writing this commen- 
tary, I was led to take the view I have here taken of the meaning 
of e’voa in this passage, and I am glad to find from a note of 
Mr. Jackson’s (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc. vol. ii. p. 115) that he 
has independently arrived at a nearly similar conclusion. Sepul- 
veda, in his note on ‘Quibusdam benevolentia ius esse videtur’ 
(p. 12 b), long ago explained «’voa of the good-will of the ruled 
to their rulers and their willing consent to be ruled, but this 
escaped my notice till recently. See also Giphanius’ note, p. 68 sq.). 
18. abré, ‘ by itself,” without any addition of good-will; cp. 3. 6. 
1278 b 24, avvepxovtar dé kal rod (yy evexev avrod (as contrasted with 
To Cn kah@s) : I. 9. 1257 a 25, avta yap Ta xXpnoywa mpos avta Karad- 
Adrrovrat, éri whéov & ovdév. Pindar had implied that the rule of the 
stronger (Plato, Laws 690 B) and of Bia (ibid. 714 E: cp. Gorg. 
484 B) is in accordance with nature, but is reproved for this by 
Plato (Laws 690 C). A confusion or identification of the stronger 
and the better, as Socrates remarks (Gorg. 488 B-D), pervades 
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the address of Callicles in that dialogue (see esp. Gorg. 483 D). 
It is, in Aristotle’s view, from a confusion of this very kind that the 
doctrines of the advocates of Force derive whatever plausibility they 
possess. Athens had already, according to Isocrates, learnt that 
Might is not Right: cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 69, ére pev ody od dixardy 
€oTt Tovs Kpeirtous TOY NTTOVeY apxeEL, ev EkEivols TE TOIs XpdvOLs TUYXaVO- 
Bev eyv@xdres, Kal viv él THs mohiTelas THs Tap nuiv KabeaTHKVvIaS. 

19. éwel... ye, as in 1254 b 34 (see note), confirms what has 
been said by introducing a supposition of the contrary: here it 
confirms 8a rodro: ‘it is owing to the fact that the disputants start 
from a common principle—the principle that Force is conjoined 
with Virtue—that a contention between them is possible; for 
suppose Force and Good-will claimed respectively to be the basis 
of just slavery, without resting their claims on Virtue, no conflict 
of opinion would arise; the two claimants would neither of them 
have a case.’ “Arepou Aoyor, 20, I take to be the line of argument 
which the two contending parties would have to adopt, if they ceased 
to shelter their claims under the claims of virtue, and argued in effect 
that not superiority in virtue, but something else (force or good-will) 
confers the right to rule. If these words meant ‘the one of the 
two views,’ one would rather expect drepos déyos. 

Stactdvtwv ... xwpls Todtwy Tdy Adywr, ‘severed from the ground 
which they occupy in common and set opposite the one to the other’ 
(for xepis seems to mean ‘apart from each other,’ not ‘apart from 
other arguments’), or, in other words, no longer ‘ overlapping’ 
(émadXarrévre@v): Cp. rept paxpoBidrnros, 1. 464 b 27, where xeyopiorat 
is used in opposition to éewadAdrret, and Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 15, 
where S:acréox is Opposed to curdvdgerOa, a word used to explain 
érad\arrew in Pol. 8 (6). 1. 1317 aT. 

21. odws seems to qualify dicaiay in contrast to dcxaiov rwds: cp. 
3. 9. 1280 a 2t, ewetra SE Kal dia 7d Aye péxpe Twos Exarépous Sixardy 
Te vopiCovar Sikaov heyew das" of pev yap, dy Kata Te dvioor Sow, oiov 
Xpjpacwv, dros oiovrar doo eiva, and 3. g. 1280 a 9, where Sikady re 
is contrasted with 76 kupios Sikawoy. Resting on @ ground of right 
(for such the law in question is: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 1129 b 12, 
and Pindar, Fragm. 146 (Bergk), quoted by Plato, Gorg. 484 B, 
Laws 714 E), not on 16 ddws Sixawoy, they argue that slavery in war 
is universally just, but they contradict themselves in the same breath. 
“OAws seems to be placed where it is for the sake of emphasis: for 
the distance at which it stands from &«alav, cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 15, 
where rv wédw is similarly severed from maoay, if we adopt the 
reading of 1’, and see below on 1265 b 15. 
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26. tous edyeveotdtous. Evyévea was commonly viewed as akin to 
edevdepia and a kind of superlative degree of it (3. 13. 1283 a 
33 Sq.). Hence the transition here and in 32 from the one to the 
other, 

28. avtous, i.e. Greeks. It is the way with people to do to 
others what they would not think of allowing to be done to them- 
selves (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 32 sqq.). 

32. tov abrovy 8€ tpdmoy x.t.A. It is interesting to learn from 
Aristot. Fragm. 82. 1490 a 10 sqq., that the sophist Lycophron 
had challenged the reality of the distinction between the noble and 
the ill-born, for the ideas of freedom and nobility lay so close 
together in the Greek mind, that he or some other sophist may 
well have gone on to challenge the justifiability of slavery. 

34. tods S€ BapBdpous oixor pdvoy. Cp. Theophrast. Charact. 31 
(Tauchnitz), 1) pevToe pntnp evyevis Oparra earl ras b€ rovavtas pac 
ev 7h matpidx evyevets etvar, and contrast the saying which Menander 
puts in the mouth of one of his characters (Inc. Fab. Fragm. 
4: Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 229):— 

ds dy ed yeyovas 7 TH pice mpos Tayaba, 

kav Aldio 7, piyrep, eoriv evyerns 

SKvOns tis reOpos; 6 & ’Avdxapars ov Skvdys ; 
See also Dio Chrysost. Or. 15. 451 R. Isocrates, on the other 
hand, bluntly refers to the dvayévera of the Triballi (De Pace, § 50). 
The contrast between 76 dads edyevés and 1d é€v trois BapBapors 
which the view mentioned by Aristotle implies reminds us of 
the contrast between natural society and society among the bar- 
barians, which is implied in 1. 2. 1252 a 34-b 6. In 3. 13. 
1283 a 35, however, we have 7 & edyévera map’ éxdorors oikor Tiptos, 
where no difference is made between barbarians and Greeks. 

836. kat is commonly used when an example is adduced: cp. 
I. 12. 1259 b 8, domep kai ”Apaors. 

39. dpety kal xaxia. A remark of the great Eratosthenes is 
referred to by Strabo (p. 66) thus: emt redee b€ rod tmopynparos (6 
’Eparoobéms) ov« émawéoas rovs Sixa Siapoivras dav 1d T&v avOporev 
mdnOos eis te “EAnvas Kal BapBdpovs, kal ros *AdeEdvop@ mapawodyras 
Trois pev "EMAnow as pidrows xpjoOat, Trois dé BapBdpors ws modepious, Béd- 
riov eival pnow aperh Kat kakia Siaupety ravra. This may possibly be a 
comment on some communication of Aristotle’s to Alexander (cp. 
Plutarch, de Fort. Alexandri 1.6); but Isocrates had said much the 
same thing in his address to Philip (§ 154: cp. Panath.§ 163). Plato 
had already (Polit. 262 D) found fault with the division of man- 
kind into Greeks and barbarians, and the passage of the Politics 
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before us shows that Aristotle is really quite at one with Erato- 
sthenes. The fragment of Menander quoted above is in the same 
spirit. Cp. also Menand. "Hpos, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Gr. 4. 128), 

"Expiy yap etvat To Kadov evyeveoraror, 

TovArevbepov S€ mravraxod ppoveiv péya. 

2. 4 8€ duos k.t.A. TodAdkis appears to qualify SovAerat, od pevroe 
duvara, which words hang together and mean ‘ wishes without 
succeeding.’ See Dittenberger, Gast. Gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 1874, 
p. 1371. We find moAddkis, however, out of its place in 5 (8). 2. 
1337 b 20, if we adopt the reading of 1’, which is probably the 
correct one, and it may possibly be simply out of its place here. 
For the thought, cp. de Gen. An. 4. 4. 770 D 3 Sqq- = 4-3: 
“64 beg sq.c Rhet. 2. 15, 43090 b 22-31 5 Pola 2.8252 2ngs 
sqq.: 2.3. 1262a 21 sqq.: 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 28-30: also Eurip. 
Fragm. 76, 166, 167 (Nauck), and Plato, Rep. 415 A, dre ov 
évyyeveis dvtes mdvtes TO pev TOAD Gpolovs ay Luiv avdrois yevv@re. 

4. % dpduoBytnows. Cp. 1255 a 12, 17. 

5. Kal odx eioly k.t.A. These words have been interpreted in 
many different ways. Bern. (followed by Sus. and others) takes 
the meaning to be that ‘not all actual slaves and freemen are so 
by nature’: Mr. Congreve translates— it is true that some are not 
by nature slaves, others by nature free, if you interpret aright the 
some and the others (oi pév, ot 8€).’ But does not of nev mean ‘oi 
qrrovs, aS such’ (76 Bracdév, 1255a IL: cp. 1255b 15, Tois xara 
vopov kal BiaoGeior), and of dé ‘of kpeirrous, as such’ (cp. rod Bidcacéac 
duvapévov kal kata Svvapw xKpeirrovos, 1255 a g)—unless indeed we 
prefer to explain of wey as meaning ‘those who are enslaved by 
force without deserving it, and of de ‘those who enslave others 
without possessing the superiority of virtue which makes the 
natural master’? 

6. Tw pev... To S€, neut. (as appears from 76 pev .. . 7d de, 7-8). 

9. Td S€ Kakds, sc. Seomdfev: ‘but a wrongful exercise of this 
form of rule is disadvantageous to both,’ and then follows (76 yap 
avd «.t.d.) the reason why both suffer together from a wrongful 
exercise of it. This is that master and slave stand to each other 
as whole and part. 

11. pépos te tod Seomdrou, cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 10 sq. 

12. 81d kat cuppépov x.t.A. ‘There is something advantageous 
to both in common,’ ‘there is a community of interest’: cp. 1. 2. 
1252a 34, Si dSeomdry cai Sovdw@ traits cuppéepea, and Isocr. Epist. 


\ a a > or x 
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dpéoxew Suvnbeinv. The test of rd xowf cvpdpépov (= 16 dixaoy, 3. 12. 
1282 b 17), which is here applied to slavery, is the proper test to 
apply to any political institution, for rd xow} cvpdépov is a condition 
Of modurixn pidia (Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 2 sqq.), and the end of 
the political union (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 11). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
412 D, kal pny roird y av padiora didot, o Evppepew Hyoiro ra adrd Kal 
€aut@, kat Grav pddiora ékeivov pev ed mpadrrovtos oinrar EvpBaive Kat 
€auT@ ed mpdrrew, pi dé, rotvaytiov. Plato is perhaps thinking of 
political rule of a despotic kind, rather than of the private relation 
of master and slave, when he says (Laws 756 E), d0dAc yap dy kat 
Seondrat ovk ay rote yévowwro pido. Aristotle himself, however, finds 
some difficulty in explaining in Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 32 sqq,, 
how friendship is possible between an animate instrument like the 
slave and his master, there being no koweria between them (cp. 
Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328a 28 sqq.), but here, in the First Book of the 
Politics, no notice is taken of this difficulty: on the contrary, in 
Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 39 the slave is termed kowwvds Cons (where per- 
haps ¢@j and Bios should be distinguished). Compare with the 
passage before us Xen, Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, rods morovs ridecbar Set 
éxaorov éavto* 1) S€ KtHows aitav eat ovdapas ody TH Bia, GAdd paddov 
adv Th evepyecia. 

14. toUtwv, i.e. Seamoreias kat Sovdeias. Busse (De praesidiis 
Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 42) compares such phrases as 
a&oicba Tey Spoiay, Tv toy (2. 9. 1269 b 9, etc.). 

15. Biaobetor. Aristotle has by this time forgotten that his 
dative plural agrees with dovA@ kai Seonérp, and that BiacGeior, which 
suits only with dovAos, should have been replaced by a word which 
would have applied to deoméry also. 

16. kat ék toUtwy. The fact had been already proved (cp. 1252a 
17) by tracing the development of kowovia: it had already been 
shown that Seomoreia and modurixy apxn belong to different xowavia: 
now it is shown that both the ruled and the mode of rule differ in 
the two cases. 

17. dddAjAats, sc. radrév, With his usual economy of words, 
Aristotle makes rairév do here, though it fits in somewhat 
roughly. 

19. % peév oixovopixy, Sc. doyn. The household seems to be here 
viewed as under a povapxia (the three forms of which are Baoweia, 
rupavvis, alovpyyteta, 3. 14. 1285 a 17, 30: 6 (4). 4. 1292a 18), 
because, though the rule of the husband over the wife is a modirixy 
dpxn (1. 12. 1259b 1), the rule of the father over the child is 
a Baoidix} dpxn (ibid.), and that of the master over the slave is 
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deonorixy. Perhaps, however (cp. 3. 6. 1278b 37 sq., where 
oikovoyixi) apxn is distinguished from deozoreia), the relation of 
master and slave may not be included under oixovopixy dpxn. In 
that case olkovoptxy apxn will be a rule over free persons, but not 
over free and equal persons, like modirixy dpxn. It must be 
remembered that the equals over whom zonurixy apxn is said to be 
exercised are not necessarily ico: car’ dp6ydv, for they may be only 
ico kar’ dvadoyiay (Eth. Nic. 5. 10, 1134 a 27). 

20. 6 pev ody K.T.A. Davepor dé, 16 .. . dpxn, 20, is parenthetical, 
and pev ody introduces a reaffirmation of what had been already 
implied in the definition of master and slave (1255b 6 sqq.) 
—that a master is a master by virtue of his nature—in order that 
a transition may be made to deomoruxy emornpn and Sovdixy émrorhpn, 
and that these sciences, and especially the former, which Plato and 
Xenophon and Socrates had set on the level of BacwAren, rodcrixy, 
and oixovoutkn, may be replaced on the humble level which is really 
theirs. Xenophon had said (Oecon. c. 13. 5), doris ydp Tor apxeKovs 
avOparey Suvarat rrovetv, Spdov Ste odros Kai Searrotixods avOpworav Sivarat 
diSdoxew* doris dé Seamorikovs, Svvatat rrotetv Kai Bacvdixovs, and again 
(Oecon. c. 21. 10), dv dy iddvres [oi épyarat | xumOaor, Kal pevos ExacT@ 
éuméon Tay epyat@v Kat didoverkia mpds GAAnAovs Kal Pirotenia Kpatiory 
ovoa ExdoT@, TovToOY eyo ainv av exew te HOovs Bacrixod. This is just 
what Aristotle wishes to contest here and elsewhere in the First 
Book of the Politics. His way is to trace everywhere in Nature 
the contrast of the conditionally necessary (7d é& imobécews avay- 
kaiov) and the noble (ré xaddv), and he makes it his business to 
distinguish carefully between the two. His work on the Parts of 
Animals is largely taken up with the inquiry, ‘ what share Necessity 
and the Final Cause respectively have in their formation’ (see 
Dr. Ogle’s translation, p. xxxv). To mix up the Seororich émorhun 
with sodcrexn Or Baordixn is to lose sight of this contrast. The 
management of slaves has for him nothing of 76 xaddv (4 (7). 3: 
1325 a 25, ovdev yap td ye Sotho, 7 Sovddos, xpHoOa ceuvdv' 4 yap 
éniraéis 1) mept rdv dvaykaiwy ovdevds peréyer TOV kadéy). As to To 
todade eivat, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 13. 1127b 15, xara thy ew yap kat 
rO rowode eivar drafov eorw, and 6. 13. 1143b 24-28. Aristotle’s 
‘object is to correct Plato, who had said (Polit. 259 B), ravryy de 
(sc. riy Baowixhy emeotnunr) 6 Kextnuvos otk, dy re apyav ay Te 
itorns dv tuyxdvy, mavr@s Kara ye thy réxvnv adriy Baoidikds 6pbds 
mpoopnOncerat;  Aikatoy yoor. Kak py oikovdpos ye kai Seamdrns tairdv. 
The possession of the science of directing slaves in their work 
is not of the essence of the master (cp. c. 13. 1260 b 3 sq.), and 
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therefore he is not defined by it. The master may dispense with 
such knowledge by employing a steward (35). 

25. tods maidas, ‘the slaves.’ Camerarius (Interp. p. 45) aptly 
refers to the AovdodiSdcKados of the comic poet Pherecrates. ‘Ex 
ea fabulae parte, in qua ministrandi praecepta servo dabantur, petita 
suspicor quae leguntur apud Athenaeum, xi. p. 408 b— 

vurt © daovitwr tiv Kiduka dds éumteiv 
eyxee TF emiOels tov nOpdv, 
et xv. p. 699 f— 
dyvadv tor é&ehOay, axdtos yap yiyverat, 
kat tov Avxvodyov expep’ evOeis Tov Adxvov’ 
(Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 82). 
ely 8 Gy w.t.A. We rather expect dyomoukijs kal trav add\ov tov 
Towvtey yevay tis Siaxovias, but this slight looseness is characteristic. 
Perhaps with éyorouxn we should supply ‘might be taught. The 
example introduced by ofoy is sometimes put in the nom.—e. g. in 
7 (5). 11. 1313 b 12, ddd eivar Katrackdmovs, oioy mepi Suvpaxovoas ai 
motaywyides kadovpevat. It would seem that the teacher at Syra- 
cuse confined his instructions to a portion only of the services 
needful to the household; Aristotle suggests that other and higher 
kinds of service should also be taught, such as cooking. For 
emt meiov, see Ast, Lexicon Platon. 3. 113: ‘cum v. etvar et divacba 
est plus valere vel latius patere’—the latter here. Socrates had 
recognized a right and a wrong in éyomouwa (Xen. Mem. 3. 14. 
5), but Plato counts dyorowi cat pdyepo. among the accompani- 
ments of a ddcypaivovca més (Rep. 373 C): Aristotle’s not un- 
friendly reference to the art in the passage before us illustrates 
his substitution (4 (7). 5. 1326 b 31: 2. 6. 1265a 31 sqq.) of 
coppdéves kai éevbepios as the ideal standard of living for the 
Platonic codpdves. He was himself charged by Timaeus the 
historian and others with being an epicure (see Polyb. 12. 24. 2, 
where Timaeus is quoted as saying that writers disclose by the 
matters on which they dwell frequently, what their favourite in- 
clinations are—rdv 8 ’ApiororéAnv, dapriovra mAcovdkis €v Tols ovy- 
ypdppacw, dvopayor eivat kat ixvoy: see also Grote’s note, Aristotle 
a. 24). Rational ways of living needed to be upheld against the 
savagery of the Cynics and the asceticism of some other schools. 
Besides, if the household slave could be taught to cook better, 
there would be all the less need to have recourse, in accordance 
with a common Greek practice, to the services of outside pro- 
fessionals. ‘With the Macedonian times came in the fashion, con- 
tinued by the Romans, of having ccoks among the slaves of their 
M 2 
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household, a custom apparently unknown to the earlier Athenians. 
... The reader will here again notice the curious analogy to the 
history of medicine, for among the late Greeks, and among the 
Romans, the household physician was always a slave attached to 
the family’ (Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p. 287, ed. 1). 

27. yap introduces the reason why instruction on these subjects 
should be extended, as Aristotle suggests. 

29. mpd, according to Suidas (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 17) 
properly meant dvi in this proverb, but Aristotle quotes it in 
a different sense. Another proverb may be compared (Strabo 8. 
P: 339) — 

€ore IlvAos mpd IvAoto’ Tvdos ye pev eote Kat aos, 
or in aslightly varied form (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiogr. 
Gr. 2. 423) :— 

€oTt TOKUS mpd TOKOLO” TdKOS ye péEV €oTL Kal Gos. 

32. tods doudous, yet in 33 dovAos: see below on 1259 b 21. 

33. odd€v péya odd€ cepvdv. Cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 4 25 Sqq.: 3-4. 
12774 33 sqq.: and contrast the tone of the Oeconomicus of 
Xenophon, who, as we have already seen (above on 1255 b 20), 
finds in the direction of farm-work, and the winning of cheerful and 
vigorous service from slaves, a good school of political and even 
kingly rule (cc. 13, 21). 

36. émitpomos. For the absence of the article, see Bon. Ind. 
109 b 36, and cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1097 a 8, dmopov 8€ Kat ri dpedn- 
Onoera bpavrns 7) TékTwy «.t.A. Vict. compares Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 
1198b 12 sqq., where pdvnors is described as emirpords tis THs Go- 
hias, for the émirporos, though managing everything, ove dpyet ravror, 
GAG Trapackevaler TH Seaomdtn TXOAHY, Oras ay exelvos pu) K@AVEpEVOS TO 
TY dvaykaiwy exk\einrat TOU Tay Ka@y TL Kal TpoonKdrT@Y TpaTTEW: CDP. 
also the story of Pheraulas and Sacas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 39-50). 
The énirporos would be himself a slave ([Aristot.] Oecon. 1. 5. 
1344 25 sq.), though one would think that it would not be easy 
to find a pvces dSodAos fit for the position. Contrast the tone of this 
passage with that of Oecon. I. 6. 1345 a 5, émuoxentéov ovy Ta pev 
airy (rov Seondrny), ra S€ Tiv yuvaika, ws Exarépors Statpeirae ta Epya 
THs olkovopias’ Kal rodTo momréeov év piKpais oikovoyiais ddvyakts, ev & 
emiTporevopevats troAddkis x.t.A. This is more in Xenophon’s tone. 
For a similar contrast between the teaching of this book of the 
Politics and the so-called First Book of the Oeconomics, see note 
on 12564 II. 

37. ¥ 8€ KtTyTLKH, Sc. SovAwy, takes up ev TO kracOa, 32. 

d&photépwy Tovtwy, i.e. Sermorixy and dovdicy emer. 
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38. otov here, as Bonitz points out (Ind. 502a 7 sqq.), is ex- 
planatory (=‘nempe, nimirum, scilicet’), as in 3. 13. 1283 b 1 and 
other passages, rather than illustrative by instance or comparison. 

4 Sikata. Cp. 1. 8. 1256b 23 sq. and Isocr. Panath. § 163: 
also 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334a 2. The just and natural way of 
acquiring slaves is by raids of a hunting or campaigning type on 
roe. Sovdo. Todepuxn tus odca 4} Onpevrixy is added in explanation 
of érépa audorépwy trovrwv, and to show that this science is neither 
identical with SovAccy nor with Seomoriky émiorhyn. Being allied to 
war and the chase, it is more worthy of a freeman than the other 
two. 

1. xpnpatiotixys. This word is of frequent occurrence in cc. 
8-10, and also inc. 11, and the sense in which it is used varies 
greatly. ‘Taking cc. 8-10 first, we shall find that, apart from 
passages in which the word is used in an indeterminate sense (such 
as 1256a I, 1257b 5, 9, 18), it is used 

(1) like «ryruxy (1256 b 27, 40), in a sense inclusive of both the 
sound and the unsound form (1257 a 17, b 2, 36, 1258 a 6, 37): 

(2) of the unsound form (1257a 29, 1258 a 8), which is also 
designated 4 pdduora xpnyariorixn (1256 b 40 sq.), 1) KamndcKn xpnya- 
TLOTLKN (1257 b 20), 9 py dvaykaia XpNparioTiKn (1 258 a 14), peTa- 
AryriKh xpnpatiorixyn (1258 b 1): 

(3) of the sound form (1258 a 20, 28), which is also designated 
Xpnpariorixy kara piow (1257b 1g), olkovopexy xXpnwatioren (1257 b 
20), 7 dvaykata xpnuariotixn (1258 a 16). 

In c. 11, on the other hand, 7 xpypariorixnyn is made to include 
not two forms, but three (1258 b 12 sqq.), and these three forms 
are—A. 4 oikevordtn xpynpatiorixn (1258 b 20), referred to as 7 xara 
giow in 1258b 28: B. 4 peraBAnrixy xpyyariotinn (1258b 21): 
C. a kind midway between the two (1258b 27 sq.). In rots ripaou 
THY Xpnpariotikny (C. LI. 1259 a 5) the word seems to be used in an 
unfavourable sense. ; 

2. xara Tov Enynpevov tpdmov. Cp.c. 1. 1252417, Thy dpnynperny 
péOodov, Either the transition from the slave (the part) to xrijous 
(the whole) is here said to be in conformity with Aristotle’s accus- 
tomed mode of inquiry, or the plan is foreshadowed by which the 
nature of krjots and xpnpariorixy is ascertained through an analysis 
of them into their parts (cp. 1256a 16, 7 d€ xrjows moda mepieihnge 
pépn kat 6 mdovros), or again the meaning may be that Aristotle will 
continue to follow ra mpdypata dvdpeva, as he in fact does in the 
sequel. Probably the first of these interpretations is the correct 
one. 


C. 8. 
1256 a. 
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6. avSpravtomouta. The dvdpsavroroids would appear to be properly 
a worker in bronze: cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 1141a 10, Bevdiay ABoupydv 
cody kai TlohvKNevrov dvdpravroroidy. 

8. 7d GroKeipevov. Cp. de Gen. An. 1. 18. 724 b 3, €repdv re det 
broxeia Oat €& 08 Cora mporov évurdpxovros (thus it is explained by mdc- 
xov in 724 b 6): de Gen. et Corr. 1. 4. 3204 2, fore d€ tAn pddiora 
pev Kai kupios TO Umokeipevoy yeverews Kal POopas Sexrixdv, tpdroy d€ Twa 
kat TO Tats GAAas petaBodais, Ore mavta SexTiKa Ta DrroKeipeva evavTL@TE@Y 
viwev, But the term is not confined in its application to Matter: 
cp. Metaph. Z. 13. 1038 b 4, mepi rod trroxerpevov, Gre dixOs indxecrat, 
} Tdd¢€ TL Ov, Gomep Td CHov Tois mabeow, 7] ws 7 VAN TH evTerexeia. 

10. xadxév. Some MSS. have xadxds (for the nom. in sentences 
introduced by otov, see above on 1255 b 25). 

1l. Tis pev yap «7.4. Contrast Oecon. I. 1. 1343.4 8, dare dphov 
Ort Kal THs olkovoptKns ay ein Kal krnoacOa oikov Kai xpnoacba atta: 
Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10944 9, olkovopexs 5& (rédos) mAodros: and indeed 
Pol. 3. 4. 1277 b 24, émet kai otkovopia érépa dydpos Kal yuvakds’ Tov pev 
yap kracOa, ris 5é puddrrew epyoy éeativ, which agrees with Oecon. 
1. 3.1344a 2. Probably in these passages of the Nicomachean 
Ethics and the Politics otkovoyia as it actually is, not as it ought to 
be, is in view. For Aristotle seems not only here but elsewhere to 
make ‘using’ the proper business of oixovouia (see c. 7. 1255 b 31 
$q.4'c. 10. 12584 2 sq.: 3. 4.'1277 a '35% Sus.?, Note 68). 

18. Tots katd Thy oiktay, ‘ household things’ (Mr. Welldon) : cp. 
5 (8). 6. 1340 b 27, qv Siddacr trois maior, Er@s Ypopevor tatry pndev 
Katayvi@ot Tay KaTa THY oikiay: I. IO. 1258a 29, Tovs Kara TH oiKtay. 

14. éori, sc. ) xpnuariorixn. The change of subject strikes us as 
strange, but a similar one occurs in Metaph. I. 2. 1004 b 22-25, wept 
ev yap TO adrd yevos orpéperar ) copioriky Kal 7 Stadextixy TH prrocodia, 
Ga deaheper ths pev tO tpdr@ Ths Suvduews, tis b€ Tod Blov rh 
mpoapéoet, Aristotle reverts to the nominative with which he 
started (3-4) on his inquiry. 

15. ei ydp «.7.A. Vahlen, in his note on Poet. 6.1450 b 18, holds 
that ef yap is here used in the same sense as in Rhet. 3.17. r418a 
35, Where he reads with the best MS. Aéyor (not Aéyer, as Bekker). 
The meaning will then be—‘for this is so’ (i.e. ‘a dispute may 
arise on this subject ’), ‘if, for example,’ etc. He therefore places 
a comma only after diazguoB8nrnow. (For Susemihl’s view see Sus.3 
and Qu. Crit. p. 350 sq.) But the passage resembles so closely other 
passages in Aristotle introduced by «i, in which a kind of apodosis be- 
gins with éore, that it seems better to interpret ¢? ydp as commencing 
a new sentence, and to place a colon or full stop after ScauguoByrnow, 
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The following passages will serve as illustrations—Metaph. I. 4. 
10554 22, das re ei Corw 4 evavridrns Siapopd, 4 dS€ dcahopa Svoiv, 
dore kai 7 tédewos: Phys. 6. 1. 232a 12, ef ody dvayxn 7) npepev 
i) Kweiobar may, npepet d€ Ka Exacrov tv ABY, bor eorae Te cuvexas 
npewodv Gua kal xwvovpevov, (See Vahlen’s note on Poet. 9. 1452 a 
10: Bon. Ind. 873a 31sqq.: Bonitz, Aristotel. Studien, 3. 106- 
124. This use of écre may have been common in conversational 
Greek.) Whichever view we take of the passage, the doubt whether 
Xpnuatiorixy is a part of oikovopsen, or something quite different, will 
be said to arise from the multifariousness of the forms of acquisi- 
tion falling under xpnyatiorixy. (This is no doubt more neatly 
expressed, if with Vahlen we take «i yap as = <imep.) It is implied 
to be easier to imagine xpyarcorixyn a part Of oikovouexy, if it com: 
prises agriculture and sound modes of acquisition of the same kind, 
than if it has to do with less natural modes, exclusively or other- 
wise. This is quite in harmony with the subsequent course of the 
inquiry, which results in the two-fold conclusion that agriculture 
and other similar ways of acquiring necessaries do form a part of 
Xpnparcorexn, and that this part of xpnuarorixy is a part Of oikovopixy 
(cp. c. 8. 1256 b 26 and 37). To mark off the sound section of 
xpnparcortxn from the unsound is, in fact, the first step towards 
relating ypnpuatiorixn tO olkovoptky. 

17. mp@tov. Skerréov, or some such word, is dropped. The 
omission of words which will readily be supplied is characteristic 
of Aristotle’s style. 

19. kat xrfows is added, it would seem, because émimédeca does 
not clearly convey what is meant by xrijots rpopjs. What this is, 
appears from Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 1120a 8, xpjow & efvar Soxet xpnud- 
tav Samdvn Kai ddors’ 7 SE AAs Kal 4) vdaki KTHow paddoy. We find 
xXpnuatey ktiovs mentioned in Pol. 1. 9. 1257 b 30. 

GAG pHy, ‘but further there are many kinds of nutriment ’—not 
only many kinds of property (16), but many kinds of nutriment, 
and articles of subsistence are only one sort of property. 

21. dote x... Cp. Hist. An. 8. 1.588 a 17 (referred to by Giph.), 
ai d¢ mpakes Kai of Bior (ray (dv) kara Ta {On Kal Tas Tpopas diapepov= 
ow, and 8. 2. 590 a 13 sqq. 

23. te yap is here taken up by époiws b€ kai, 29, aS iN 1254.4 9, 2. 
9. 1269 a 36 sqq., Hist. An. 8. 1. 588 b 24, etc. See Eucken de 
Partic. usu, 17-20. The classification here adopted (¢@opdya, xap- 
nopdya, maupdya) is not probably offered as absolutely exhaustive, 
for in Hist. An. 8. 6. 595 a 13-17 we find ronpdya and pifopdya (Ga 
distinguished in addition to xapropdya, and in Hist. An. 1. 1..488 a 
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14, in addition to capkxopdya, xapropdaya, and mappdya, we hear of 
iSbrpopa, olov To Tay pedurrav yévos Kal rd Tay dpaxvav. Bernays 
understands Aristotle to connect gregariousness with an exclu- 
sively vegetable diet, and it certainly is not quite clear how he 
intends to class omnivorous animals. So far as they are carnivorous, 
we must suppose that they will be solitary. As to carnivorous 
animals, cp. Hist. An. 1. 1. 488a 5, yapwWavuyov 8 ovdev dyedaiov. 
Vict. remarks—‘ nam aquilae, si gregatim volarent, longe viserentur, 
quare aves quibus aluntur se abderent; nunc autem solae, ideoque 
non conspectae, inopinantes illas capiunt: neque etiam invenirent 
simul tantos ipsarum greges, ut possent ipsis vesci.’ I am informed 
that ‘true as what Aristotle says is upon the whole, still there are 
many exceptions : e.g. nearly all Canidae, some seals, sand-martins, 
and some vultures are gregarious and yet carnivorous. Hares and 
some other rodents are grain-eating but not gregarious.’ Fish are 
often gregarious, yet piscivorous. The carrion-eating condor 
is ‘in acertain degree gregarious’ (Darwin, Voyage of the Beagle, 
p- 183). As to the bearing of the food of animals on the duration 
of pairing, see Locke, Civil Government, 2. $ 79. 

26. mpds tas paorévas, ‘ad commoditatem victus’ (Bon. Ind. 
Savas 

aipeow is perhaps used here and nowhere else by Aristotle in 
its simplest sense of ‘taking’ or ‘ getting’; it is thus that Bonitz 
would seem to interpret the word here (Ind. 18 b 38), for he marks 
off this passage from others in which it bears its usual meaning of 
‘choice.’ Aristotle needed a word applicable at once to (éa, xaproi, 
etc., and he finds it in aipeows. So Vict.: ‘ Natura tribuit singulis 
rationem eam, qua commode copioseque vivant, et sumant non 
magno labore quibus pascantur.’ Sepulveda, however, translates— 
‘itaque Natura, prout ratio postulat facile parandi cibum quem 
genus quodque animantium consectatur, vitas eorum distinxit, and 
I do not feel certain that he is wrong (Lamb. ‘harum rerum electi- 
onem’: Giph. ‘delectu earum’). 

toutwy, ‘the different kinds of food.’ 

27. éxdorw, not ‘each individual member of the three classes of 
animals,’ but ‘each of the species contained in a class’ is probably 
meant. 

28. kal adtav tav Loopdywr. Cp. de Part. An. 3. 12. 673 b 16, 7d 
Te yap Hrap rois pev morvaxides eoti, Tois dé povopvertepov, mpaTov 
avrav t&v evainwv Kai Cwordkav’ ere dé paddov kal mpos Taira Kal mpos 
adAnra Suahépe ra te tev iyOiwv Kal rerparddov Kai GotdKor. 


29. dpotws S€ kal tay avOpdmwv. These words apparently answer 
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to rév re yap Onpiwy (see above on 23). If so, we have here a further 
illustration of the remark made in 21-22, af dcahopal ris rpopias tovs 
Bious memoujxacr diapépovtas rdv <dwv. It would indeed be easy to 
supply of Bioe mpds adAndovs Suecraow from the previous sentence, and 
the tautology of wodd yap Svapépovow x«.7.d. is not decisive against 
this, but there are other cases (as has been pointed out above) 
in which re ydp is answered by dpoias dé kat, and irrespectively of 
this it seems likely that the genitive is of the same kind as in 
1253 b 24, or in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 30, Snpoxparia te yap ov pia tov 
apiOpdv €or kat tév Gddwv spuolws, Or in Phys. 8. 8. 2634 1, kat 
Tay Kwhoewy dpa woaitas: Cp. 1256b 6, dpoiws d€ Kat epi rods 
adovs. The translation will then be, ‘the same thing holds 
good of men too ’"—i.e. their mode of life also differs according to 
the food on which they live. Pastoral nomads live on tame animals 
(31), hunters on fish or wild birds or beasts, brigands on their booty, 
whatever it may be, husbandmen on the produce of the soil and 
the fruits of domesticated plants and trees. 

31. ot pév ody dpydtator. Meév ody (which is taken up by oi & 35) 
introduces a confirmation in detail of what has just been said 
(‘saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo pronunciata amplius explicatur,’ 
Bon. Ind. 540b 42). For dpyérara, cp. pacrovas 26, and Herodo- 
tus’ account of the Thracians (5. 6, apydv eivar radduorov [kéxperac], 
yiis 8¢ épyarny arysdraroy’ 76 Civ amd mohepov Kal ApoTvos KaAALCTOV). The 
remark illustrates the effect of men’s food on their mode of life. Is 
there a hint that the nomads live most like the golden race, who 
are described by Hesiod (Op. et Dies 112 sqq.) as living véoquy drep 
te movev Kal difvos and adxndéa Ovpov exovres (compare the ‘table of 
the sun’ among the Ethiopians, Hdt. 3. 18)—most like the infant 
who simply draws on the stores of nature? It is possible, but it 
would be rash to assert this. For races are apparently held by 
Aristotle to take a step in advance, when they exchange the wan- 
dering pastoral life for the hard-working life of tillers of the soil (4 
(7). 10. 1329 b 14). The leisure of nomad life may be too dearly 
purchased. On the merits of a pastoral (not nomad) population, see 
Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 19 sqq. For the contrast of Aristotle’s views 
as to the natural mode of life with those of Dicaearchus, see vol. 1, 
p- 128, note 2. 

32. dvayxaiou S€ x.7.. Cp. de Part. An. 4. 6. 682 b 6, avréy de 
Tov mrnvav dv pév eotw 6 Blos vopadikds Kai dia THY tpodny avayKaiov 
exromiew x.t.d. Their way of moving about is enforced on them; 
their mode of life is none the less on the whole lazy and effortless, 
because they cannot avoid changing pastures from time to time. 
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36. Anorelas. In treating Ayoreia as a form of hunting (like 
Plato, Laws 823 B) and a natural way of acquiring food, Aristotle is 
not thinking of the pickpocket or highwayman of civilized societies 
—this kind of Ayorjs is called by him aicxpoxepons and dvehevOepos 
(Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1122 7) and Gdcos (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 a 19)— 
but of Ayoreia as he meets with it in the pages of Homer, or of 
the wild AyoriKa 2vy mentioned by him in Pol. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 23. 
The Etruscans were ‘even more pirates than traders’ (Meltzer, 
Gesch. der Karthager, 1. 169), and practised piracy not only in the 
Western Mediterranean but even in the Adriatic (see Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. i. p. 184) at the very time at 
which Aristotle was writing. Mr. C. T. Newton (Contemp. Rev. 
Dec. 1876) mentions a bronze plate recording a treaty between two 
cities of Locris, Oianthe and Chalion, which stipulates that it shall 
be lawful for the citizens of both States to commit piracy anywhere 
except within their own or their ally’s harbours. ‘The date of 
this inscription,’ he adds, ‘is probably not earlier than B.c. 431. 
Cp. also Cic. de Rep. 3. 9. 15: vitae vero instituta sic distant, ut 
Cretes et Aetoli latrocinari honestum putent. The Western Medi- 
terranean was a scene of piracy down, probably, even to the time 
of Aristotle and later (Meltzer, Gesch. der Karthager, 1. 342 sqq.). 
The Greeks, after all, felt that the robber had something of the 
warrior about him. Both Plato (Laws 845 C) and Xenophon (de 
Rep. Lac. 2. 6 sq.) approve the Spartan tolerance of adroit theft of 
necessaries. Aristotle makes Ayoreta a kind of hunting, and 
hunting a kind of war (1256 b 23). We ourselves look back on 
the Vikings with admiration ; yet, as Mr. Burton says (History of 
Scotland, 3. 232), the Vikings ‘got their capital by force.’ It 
should be noticed, however, that in c. 11 Ayoreta is passed over in 
silence, and indeed @ypevriky in general. Aristotle apparently re- 
gards Ayorat as plunderers for the sake of subsistence, for in t256a 
19-b 7 he seems to be concerned with the provision of rpofy: he 
may perhaps also regard them as in the main appropriators of 
articles of food—grain, cattle, and the like. -He does not explain 
how a brigand or pirate’s mode of life is marked off from others 
by a difference of nutriment, and it is not clear how it can be 
called airéduros. 

37. tovatrny, ‘suitable for fishing’: cp. rovadra 1253 a 24, where 
the sense is ‘ possessed of the power of performing their appointed 
work ’—so here ‘ possessed of the power of supplying fish.’ See on 
tovovtos Riddell, Plato's Apology, p. 137. 

39. tov Hpépev Kaprav. Aristotle does not include in his 
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enumeration those who live on the fruits of wild trees, like the 
‘acorn-eating Arcadians’ (Hdt. 1. 66: Alcaeus, Fragm. gr) of early 
days, before Demeter and Dionysus had given men corn and wine 
(Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 42). 

40. dco. ye adtéputov x... Giph. ‘vitae genus quod naturae 
instinctu agat et actionem habeat naturalem’: Bern. ‘ diejenigen 
(Lebensweisen), welche auf Ausbeutung von Naturerzeugnissen 
beruhen’: Sus. ‘welche eine unmittelbar-natiirliche Thatigkeit 
betreiben.’ Vict., however, translates ‘vitae quaecunque suam e 
seque natam culturam habent,’ and explains the words in his com- 
mentary ‘vita quae pariat ipsa vi sua sineque alius auxilio quod 
alat’ ; and Liddell and Scott interpret atréguros épyacia here as = 
avroupyia, a rendering not far removed from that of Vict., which is 
probably right —compare such words as a’rézows (Soph. O. C. 696), 
avroréXeoTos, airoyévebdos. ‘The meaning will then be ‘lives whose 
work is self-wrought, and not achieved with the help, or at the 
expense, of others, like the life of d\Aayn kat kamndeia, Cp. 1. Io. 
1258 a 40, ths de peraBAnrixns Weyopuevns Oukatws (od yap kara puow aX 
dw addndov eoriv, Rhet. 2. 4. 1381 a 21, 1d rods edevOepiouvs Kal 
rovs avOpelous TyL@ot Kal Tovs Stkaiovs* ToLovtous 8 HrodapBdvovar Tovs p71 
ag’ érépav (avras* tovodro: S of awd tod epyaterOa, Kal TtovTav of amd 
yewpylas Kal Tv G\dav oi abroupyot wdadtora, and [ Plut. | Inst. Lac. c. 12. 

Al. 8¢ G\dayfis Kat Kamndelas. Kazndela is perhaps meant to 
explain and limit dAdayn, for d\dayn up to a certain point is natural 
(12574 15, 28). Still even the simplest form of dd\ayy may 
possibly not deserve the epithet avréduros. 

3. mpocavamdnpodrres k.7.d., ‘eking out the shortcomings of one 
mode of life, where it falls short of completeness of provision, by 
adding on some other.’ The superlative evdeéoraroy is perhaps 
used because men may be eviecis not only ets rdvayxaia, as in the 
case before us, but also eis imepoxny 4 eis dmédavow (Rhet. 1. 12. 
1372 b 248q.); or else it is used here, as elsewhere by Aristotle 
(see Bon. Ind. 403 a 3sqq.), in a sense in which the use of the 
comparative would seem more natural. *H rvyxdvec «.7.A, implies 
that the added mode of life must be one which will supply the 
deficiencies of the other: thus when brigandage is added to the 
nomadic life, or hunting to agriculture, it is because brigandage 
and hunting fill up gaps which the pastoral and agricultural 
modes of life leave unfilled. Compare Strabo, p. 833. 27 sqq.: 
Dio Chrysostom’s picture (Or. 7. 224 R) of the life of the rude 
Eubcean mountaineers, (dpev dé amd Onpas ws Td modd, puxpdv te THs 
yns emepyaCduevot : Diodorus’ picture of the Ligurians (5. 39. 3, Kuyy- 
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ylas 8é moundvrar ouvexeis, ev ais moAAa TeV Onplov YeLpotpevor THY ek TOV 
kapray ondvw Swpbodvra): and Leyden’s of the Border people 
(Scenes of Infancy) :— 

‘The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fixed his mountain home: a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain; 

But what the niggard soil of wealth denied, 

From fields more blessed his fearless arm supplied.’ 
“The Shetlander is a fisherman who has a farm; the Orkneyman 
a farmer who has a boat’ (Tudor’s Orkneys and Shetland, quoted 
in the Sa/urday Review for July 14, 1883). 

4. attépkns, i.e. év trois dvaykatous (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 4), which 
is a very different thing from atrdpkeia rod ed Gv (3. 9. 1280 b 34). 

6. ovvavaykdtyn. Bernays: ‘wie das Bediirfniss zum Verbinden 
verschiedener Lebensweisen treibt’ (compels them to combine 
different modes of life). But if we look back to 1256 a 27, we 
shall see that it is taste (rd 480) that leads men to select this or that 
mode of life, though necessity may force them to eke it out with 
some other : will not the meaning therefore be—‘as necessity in con- 
junction with taste may compel’? Cp. Rhet. 2. 7. 1385 b 2, where it 
is pointed out that a service may be explained away by the plea that 
those who rendered it did not render it out of kindness alone, but 
were in part compelled (cvynvayxdc6ncav): [Demosth.] adv. Aristog. 
2. €. LO, i) mpoatpoupevous 7 cvvavaykafopevous : and Xen. Hiero 3. 9. 

7. tovauty, that which is necessary for sustenance, and which 
is aitéguros. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 18, dvamAnpwots yap ris 
evdeias 1) uotkr emOvpia, 

8. patverar Si8opévn, ‘is evidently given.’ 

maou, here not ‘all human beings’ (as in 1253 a 30), but ‘all 
animals.’ 

9. kata Thy mpdtyy yéveow. We have the proof of this in 10-15, 
and of teXew8etow in 15-20, as Prof. Jowett has already remarked. 
The expression kara tv mporny ev tH pyntpt yéveow occurs in Eth. 
Buds 1.5. 1216ary. 

11. rooattny ... as. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 51-52) finds in 
Aristotle’s writings only one other instance of this use of s—Pol. 
7 (5). 5- 1305 a 32. He adds—‘paullo saepius in libris pseudo- 
Aristoteleis particula @s eo modo usurpatur.’ 

12. otov doa ckwAnkoToKel 7 wotoket. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 1. 
732a 25-32, rar d€ Chor Ta pev Teheotoupyel Kal éxméumer Oipace Suorov 
€auT@, oiov doa Cworoket els rovppavés, ra S€ adidpOpwrov exrikter Kal od 
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dyatpa oKxwdnxorokei’ Siapéper & Bdv kal oxodn& ody pév ydp eorw é€ 
od yivera TO ywdpevov ex pépous, Td S€ Roundy eat TpopH TH ywouera, 
axodn€ & && of 1d yuwdpevov ddov ddov yivera. A part of the contents 
of the egg is intended only to serve as nutriment for the young 
creature ; it is used for that purpose and there is an end of it; the 
lower part of the ox#A7€, on the contrary, though in Aristotle’s view 
it furnishes in the first place nutriment to the upper and thus aids 
its growth, begins itself, after it has done this, to grow and receive 
articulation ; and thus no part of the ox@An€ can be said, as a part 
of the egg can, to be set apart simply and permanently for the sole 
purpose of nutriment. This is explained in de Gen. An. 3. 11. 
763.a g—16, rowdvra S¢ Kai tiv avénow dpolws Tos oKaAnkw" emi Ta 
avo yap kal thy dpxnv avgdavovra ot oxoAnkes’ ev TO KaT@ yap 7 Tpopy 
Tois avw* Kal TodTd ye dpoiws eye Tois ek TOV Gav, TAY ekeiva ev KaTay- 
aXioxe mav, ev dé Tots wK@AnkoroKoupevors, Stav avénOn ex THs ev TH Karo 
popie avotdcews TO dv popioy, ovTws ek TOU Umodoimov SiapOpodra Td 
kdtobev. On the oxodné and ra oxwAnxorokoiyra (i.e. Insects, Hist. 
An. 5. 19. 550 b 26), see Dr. Ogle’s translation of Aristotle on the 
Parts of Animals, p. xxvii sqq. I can find space only for the 
following quotation. ‘It has been supposed that Aristotle had in 
some extraordinary way overlooked the eggs of insects, and fancied 
that these animals produce primarily grubs or maggots. This, 
however, was not so. He says that there are two kinds of scolex, 
one capable of motion, in other words a grub or maggot, the other 
incapable of motion, and so excessively like an ovum in shape, size, 
and consistency, as to be indistinguishable from it, excepting by con- 
sidering its ulterior changes (de Gen. An. 3. 9. 758 b 10 sqq.).. The 
only difference between the case of ckwdAnkoroxodyra and dorokotvra 
on the one hand and (@oroxodvra on the other is, that rd Aecmouevor 
(1258 a 36)—i.e. the surplus material beyond that which is drawn 
upon in the process of generation—is in the former case severed 
from the mother, inasmuch as it forms a part of the egg or oxadré, 
while in the case of ¢@oroxodrra it is retained within the person of 
the mother in the form of milk. Cp. de Gen. An. 3. 2. 752b 19 
$qq., 1) yap pvaws dua thy re Tod Chou VAny ev 7G GO TiOnor Kai THv ikarny 
Tpopny Tpos Thy avEnow emel yap ov Svvarar TeAcovv év avTn 7 dpus, 
ouvextikrer THY Tpopiy ev TO OO" Tos pEev yap CwoToKoUpEVoLs ev ar@ 
popio yiverat 7 tpopn, TO Kaovpevoy yada, ev Tois pacTois’ Tois & spyce 
TovTo TroLei 1) Pvors ev ToIs @ois, TodvayTiov pévyToL 7) of te dvOpwrot olovrat 
kal ’AAkpaiov dynolv 6 Kporwudrns, ob yap To evkov eore yada, adda 7d 
@xpov" Todro yap €oTw 7) tpopr) Tos veorrois. In the case of many kinds 
of fish, indeed, and among them the Salmonidae, provision is made 
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for the sustenance of the young even after they have left the egg. 
This has long been known to naturalists, ‘When the little fish 
emerge from the eggs, they have a large bag, the umbilical vesicle, 
attached to their stomachs ; this contains the nourishment which is 
to serve them for several (three to eight) weeks’ subsistence, and 
they do not commonly take in any food by the mouth until it is 
absorbed’ (from a Paper on Salmon, by F. Day, Esq., F.L.S.). On 
milk as an evidence of the providence of Nature, see Plutarch de 
Amore Prolis, c. 3, an interesting passage already noticed in vol. 
1. p. 30, note 2. 

13. Tots yervwpevors. See critical note. 

15. piow. Cp. 7 puats ray prcBav, Hist. An. 3. 2. 511 b 20, where 
‘notio vocis gvois adeo delitescit, ut meram periphrasin nominis 
esse putes,’ though this is not really quite the case (Bon. Ind. 838 a 9 
sq.). Cp. also éporbpara mapa ras adnOwas pices, 5 (8). 5. 13404 18. 
‘Thing’ or ‘object’ seems to approach the sense of dics used 
in this way. So Bern., ‘den Stoff, den wir Milch nennen.’ 

dote. The argument is that if there is a provision of nutriment 
for the creature in process of birth, it is not likely that nutriment 
should not be forthcoming for it when past that early stage. Cp. 
Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 12374 29, Gor éwel kai dredn (ra Spora adAHAOLS 
xalpe), Spdov dre Kai teNewOevra, Aristotle, however, carries his 
inference further, and argues that not only nutriment but adda 
épyava will be forthcoming. We see how large is the superstructure 
which he raises on the fact that in every species of animal a pro- 
vision of nutriment is made for the earliest moments of existence. 

yevonévors, which Sus.° places within brackets, may well bear 
somewhat the same meaning as reAevwetow, which he substituted 
for it in his first and second editions (cp. Meteor. 4, 2. 379 b 20, 
Grav yap meh, teredelwrai re Kal yéyovev: Metaph. B. 4. 999b 11). 
Tevouévors may perhaps be used as a more comprehensive term than 
Tehewbeiow, for yeveors in the sense of 4) mparn yevecis g, OF 7 && apis 
yéveots 10, does not necessarily involve redewdrys.. The meaning will 
be ‘when the mparn yéveors is over.’ Thus milk is said (de Part. 
An, 2. 9. 655 b 26 sq.) to be rpody) rots ywouévois : rpod) Tots yevoue- 
vols is something different. Prof. Jowett quotes Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 
1162 a 6, rod yap etvae Kal rpapjvar airwe (sc. of yoveis) Kal yevopévors 
Tod mawevOjva. As to the dative, see Bon. Ind. 166 b 26 sqq. 

20. «i ody 4 puots k.t.A. The inference seems to be as follows— 
‘plants exist for the sake of animals, and the lower animals—all 
tame ones and most of the wild—for the sake of men; [but the 
lower animals are made by Nature,] and Nature makes nothing in- 
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complete [in the sense of lacking an end] or in vain, therefore (ody) 
all of them must’ necessarily be made by Nature for the sake of 
men.’ Avra mdvra 22 has been variously interpreted ‘all plants and 
animals,’ ‘all wild animals’ (Sepulv. ‘ipsas omnes feras’), and ‘all 
animals.’ I have explained the expression in the first of these 
ways in vol. i. p. 128, but perhaps on the whole the third inter- 
pretation is the one most likely to be correct, for plants have just 
been said to exist for the sake of animals generally, so that they 
would not be ‘in vain’ if they did not exist for the sake of men; 
besides, what Aristotle is here especially concerned to prove (cp. 
Onpia 24) is that the lower animals are made by Nature for the 
sake of men; he proceeds, in fact, at once to infer from this, that 
the kind of war which is waged against wild animals and to com- 
pel natural slaves, who differ but little from the lower animals, to 
submit to enslavement is a natural form of Supply. The inter- 
pretation of Sepulveda—‘all wild animals ’"—is a possible interpre- 
tation (cp. @ypia 24), though the assertion that Nature has made all 
wild animals for the sake of men seems strange, if we look back to 
18, trav dé aypiwv, ei py mdvta, dAAa Ta ye Treiota, Where the contrary 
seems to be implied. It is true, however, that the same assertion 
is made, though less conspicuously, if we interpret avra mayra ‘all 
animals’ or ‘all plants and animals.’ Aristotle’s aim in the passage 
is to show that just as property in the sense of what is necessary 
for sustenance is given by Nature to all animals, so the lower 
animals themselves are made by Nature for the sake of men. Com- 
pare Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 10, and Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 14 (referred to 
by Mr. Eaton) and 2. 62-64 (referred to by Giph.). In the last- 
named passage Cicero argues that as flutes are made for the sake 
of those who can use them, so the fruits of the soil exist far more 
for the sake of men than for the sake of the lower animals, ‘ tan- 
tumque abest ut haec bestiarum etiam causa parata sint, ut ipsas 
bestias hominum gratia generatas esse videamus.’ Cp. also Metaph. 
A. 10. 1075.8 16, mdvta 5€ ouvréraxral tas GAN odx dpoiws, kal Thora 
kal mrnva-Kai urd’ Kat odx otras exer Sore py etvar Oatépw mpos Oarepov 
pndév, GN’ éori Te. 

21. dredés. In using this word, is Aristotle referring to man or to 
the lower animals, which are made for the sake of man? He has 
often been taken to refer to the state of incompleteness in which man 
would be left, if he were unprovided with sustenance when past the 
earliest period of existence. Mr. Welldon translates the passage— 
‘assuming then that none of Nature’s products is incomplete or 
purposeless, [as man requires food and the other animals are 
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suited to his consumption].’ But looking to the form of the sen- 
tence (movi. . . meroujxévac), it seems more likely that Aristotle refers 
in the protasis as well as in the apodosis, and in drehés as well as in 
parny, to the lower animals. ’AreAés may in fact bear the meaning 
‘Jacking an end,’ and it is thus that Zeller (‘ohne Zweck,’ Gr. Ph. 
2. 2. 565. 6), Bonitz (‘ ovk yoy rédos sive ob évexa, Ind. 119 a 48), and 
Susemihl in his translation (‘ zwecklos’) explain it here. Bonitz men- 
tions no other passage in which the word dreAns is used in this sense, 
but perhaps de Gen. An. 1.1. 715b 14, 7 d€ pious pevyer To Grretpov' 7d 
peév yap amewpov aredés, 7 S€ pious dei (yret téhos may be compared: 
cp. Plato, Phileb. 24 B, det roivuy 6 Adyos piv onpaiver tovT@ pi) TEdos 
éxew* aredy & dvte Ontov mavtanacw areipw yiyverOov. But daredns is 
rarely used in this sense, and I incline on the whole to follow Sepul- 
veda, who translates ‘imperfectum’ and adds in his note the ex- 
planation ‘quod non referatur ad aliquem finem, res enim quaeque 
suo fine perficitur (Metaph. X),’ where Metaph. I. 4. 1055a 12, 
Tédos yap exer 7 TeAela Siahopa, Somep Kal radda TH TEos Exew héyerat 
réXeta is probably referred to: cp. Metaph. A. 16. 1021 b 23, ért ois 
imapyet TO TéAOS Grovdaiov, Ta’ta éyerar TéAeLa* KaTa yap Td exew Td 
TéAos TéAELa, 

pdryny. Cp. de An. 3. 12. 4344 30, 7d 6€ (aor avayxatoy aicbnow 
exew, ei pndev udrny moet 7 Pvais’ Evexd tov yap mavta trapxet Ta Hicet, 
7) oupmr@para éora Tov evexad tov. Cp. also de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 
2-5: de Animalium Incessu 2. 704 b 15 sq. 

dvaykatoy Tay dvOpdmwv evexev k.t.A. Aristotle is unaware that 
many animals existed long before man. We are reminded here of 
the Socratic teleology, according to which the movements of the 
sun in summer and winter are arranged with a view to the advan- 
tage of man (Xen. Mem, 4. 3. 8, kal radra mavraracw éoicev avOpdarav 
évexa yryvonévors). But to Aristotle man is only mas rédos, not rd 
éoxarov rédos (Phys. 2. 2.1944 35). He assumes, it will be noticed, 
that animal food is necessary to man, and thus incidentally pro- 
nounces against those scruples as to its use which can be traced 
back in Greece to very early days. Orphic teaching forbade it (Plato, 
Laws 782): Empedocles was against it (see Prof. Campbell, Intro- 
duction to the Politicus of Plato, p. xxiii sq.): Democritus seems to 
have allowed the slaughter only of those animals which injure or 
wish to injure man (Stob. Floril. 44. 16, quoted by Bernays, Theo- 
phrastos’ Schrift tiber Frémmigkeit, p. 149), and in this view he was 
apparently followed by Theophrastus (Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 22), 
who may possibly be alluding to the passage of the Politics before 
us when he says (ibid. 2. 12), ef dé A€you tus Gre ody Firrov Tov kapTraey 
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kai Ta (Ga nyiv 6 Oeds eis xpjpow dédoxev—if indeed we are right in 
ascribing this passage, with Bernays (of. cd. p. 61 sqq.), to Theo- 
phrastus and not to Porphyry. His contemporary at the head of 
the Academy, Xenocrates, was also opposed to the use of animal 
food, though for a different reason (Xenocr. Fragm. 58—Mullach, 
Fr. Philos. Gr. 3. 127: Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 678. 6, ed. 2). The un- 
hesitating language of Aristotle on this subject is deserving of notice. 
If there were those in antiquity who ascribed the Politics to Theo- 
phrastus, this passage at all events can hardly be from his pen. 
Observe that Aristotle does not here notice the case of carnivorous 
animals other than man. 

22. atta tévta, See above on 20. 

23. 8d «7.4. The following extract from Susemihl, Qu. Crit. 
p- 347, will show how variously this passage has been interpreted. 
‘Victorium si audimus, cui adstipulati sunt Giphanius, Schneiderus, 
Boiesenius, airs et 7 ad wodepuxqy pertinent, ut nihil nisi parenthesis 
sint 7 yap Onpevtixn pépos adrjs, qua indicetur cur bellum etiam contra 
bestias geri queat contendi: sin Lambinum, Schnitzerum, Stahrium, 
Bernaysium, avris ad modepexny et 7 ad Onpevtixyy: sin Garveum, 
Hampkeum, alios, abris ad xryruxhy et 4 ad Onpevtixny spectat.’ Vic- 
torius’ commentary refers 7 to moAewuxn, but his translation refers it 
to Onpevrixn (‘studium enim venatorum pars ipsius [artis bellicae] est, 
quo decet uti, etc.). Bernays takes airs as meaning ris modepuxijs 
and refers 7 to » @npevrixn, and this seems to be the more natural 
interpretation, looking to the close sequence in which 7 stands to 
Onpevrixyn, but then we hardly expect rodrov rov médewov 26, though it 
is true that hunting has just been brought under the head of war 
(23: cp. 1255b 38). Those who refer 7 to 9 modewxy will point 
to the use of the word mdAeuov in 26, and may also adduce 
Isocr. Panath. § 163, rev S€ modcuov tmedAduBavoy dvaykaidrarov pev 
eivat kat Oukaidtatoy Tov peta TavTov avOpmmav mpdos THY aypiétnTa THY 
tov Onpiov yryvopevor, Sevrepov dé Tov pera Tov ‘EAAjvoy mpds Tos Bap- 
Badpovs tovs kai pices rohepious dvras Kai mavta Tov xpdvoy emBovAevovras 
jp (cp. Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 8: Porphyr. de Abstin. 1. 14: 
and Dio Chrysost. Or. 38. 137 R); Isocrates here certainly speaks 
of war, not hunting. But Aristotle has just said that hunting is a 
part of war, and the sentence seems to run more naturally if 7 is 
referred to 4 Onpevtixn. The words 7 det xpnoOa mpds te 7a Onpia k.7.d., 
in fact, acquire fresh point, if connected with 1) Onpevrexn : Onpevtixn is 
not only to be brought to bear against @ypia, as the name might 
suggest, but also against men who are like Inpia. The reference of 
7 to 7 Onpevriey is still further supported by two passages of Plato 
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(Sophist. 222 B-C: Laws 823 B), which seem to be present to 
Aristotle’s memory no less than the passage from the Panathenaic 
Oration of Isocrates just quoted, for in them Plato speaks of hunting 
as having to do not only with wild animals but also with men, in 
language much resembling that of Aristotle here. A:é draws from 
the fact that animals are made by nature for the service of man, 
and that their acquisition is natural, the inference that men who 
are, like animals, made to be ruled, may be acquired without any 
infraction of the order of nature. Avrjs can hardly mean tas 
xrntexijs, for the fact that hunting is a part of xryri«y is no proof that 
war is in some sense a part of xrnrixy, in the absence of a statement 
that hunting is a part of war. I incline therefore to translate the 
passage thus: ‘hence the art of war also is in some sense’ (i. €. so 
far as one kind of it is concerned) ‘ by nature a form of xrnrixn, for 
of the art of war the art of the chase’ (already said in 1256 a 40-b 2 
to be a form of xrnrixn) ‘is a part, which ought to be used against 
both wild animals and such human beings as being intended by 
nature to be ruled refuse to be ruled, seeing that this kind of war is 
by nature just.’ There were kinds of war which had nothing to 
do with acquisition (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334a 2). The myth of 
Protagoras had contrasted the art of war with 1 Snpeoupyt) réxvn 
(Plato, Protag. 322 B, 7 Snproupysxy réxvn adrois pds pev tpodiy tka 
Bonbos nv, mpds S€ tov rev Onpiwv médepov evdens’ moditixyy yap téxvnv 
ovr efxov, is pépos modeutkn), and Aristotle may wish to point out, 
in correction of this view, that some kinds of rpody cannot be ob- 
tained without war; he evidently does not agree with Rep. 373 
D-E, where the origin of war is traced to the unbounded quest of 
wealth, On the contrary, he holds that one kind of war (that for 
the acquisition of dive dovAcr) falls within the sound or limited 
xenpatiorixn. Columella (de Re Rustica, Lib. 1. Praefat. c. 7) will 
not admit war to be a laudable form of «ryri«j: cp. [Aristot.] Oecon. 
I. 2. 13434 27, 7 O€ yewpytny) padiora dre dixaia’ od yap an’ dvOparar, 
ov@ éxdytwv, Somep Kkamndeia kat ai proOapvixai, ovr’ dxdvtav, domep ai 
mroAepikal. 

26. év pev ody x... The first question which arises as to this 
much-debated passage relates to kara giow. Sepulv., Vict. (‘unam 
rationem quaerendi rem, illam inquam quae naturam sequitur’), 
Lamb., and Giph. connect cara ptow with xrnrixjs, but this seems 
hardly possible. Bern., who connects cara gvow with pépos éoriv, 
translates ‘is a natural part of Household Science,’ but Susemihl 
and Mr. Welldon are probably right in translating ‘is naturally a 
part. The remainder of the paragraph (6 det x7.) is thus ren- 
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dered by Sepulveda—‘ quae (quaestuaria) vel suppetere debet, vel 
res ab ipsa comparari, quae condi reponique solent necessariae ad 
vitam et ad civitatis aut domus societatem tuendam accommodatae’; 
he adds in his note the following explanation—‘aut haec quae- 
stuaria facultas adesse debet patrifamilias atque homini civili, ut per 
eam res necessariae ab ipsis comparentur, aut certe per eam res 
necessariae comparari debent ab eo, cuicumque tribuatur” He 
evidently refers atryy 28, not to tijs oikovopuxs 27, to which Bern., 
Sus., Stahr, and others are probably right in referring it, but to 
eidos ktntikis 26. There is much more to be said for his view that 
xpnpara, the suppressed antecedent of &y xpnydrey, is the subject of 
tmdpxn. It is thus that both Stahr and Vahlen (Aristotel. Aufsatze, 
2. 32) interpret the passage. For the case and position of ypnudrov 
within the relative sentence, see Vahlen wz supra, who compares 
4 (7). 1. 1323b 15: 6 (4)G. r290b 28: 6 (4). §.1292b 8. If 
we follow these authorities (as I have done in vol. 1. p. 129), we 
shall translate—‘ which (form of the Science of Supply) must either 
be forthcoming, or Household Science must itself ensure that 
storeable commodities shall be forthcoming,’ etc. This interpreta- 
tion of the passage, however, is open to the objection that it sup- 
plies a different subject with the words imdpyew and imdpyn, whereas 
the sentence certainly reads as if one and the same subject should 
be supplied with each. I incline, therefore, on further considera- 
tion, to suggest a different interpretation. May not there be an 
ellipse of ‘having to do with’ before &» éorl @noavpicpos ypnpdtor, 
just as there is in 1. 3. 1253 b 3, olkovoplas d€ pépy, €€ Sv madw oikia 
ovvéotynxey, and in 1. 11. 1258b 27 sqq., tpiroy de eidos xpnyatioriKns 

. doa and yas Kal Tay dd yas ywouerwy K.7.d. (See above on 1253 b 
3)? If we explain the passage thus, 6 (eiSos krnrixijs) will be the 
subject both of imdpyew and of imdpyy. On Bernays’ proposed 
substitution of xa0é for 8, see Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 352. For other 
suggested emendations, and for Susemihl’s own view of the pas- 
sage, see notes 2 and 3 in Sus.?, vol. 1. p. 116. In strictness 
the function of oikovoyixy is not 1d mopicacba Ta Kata Ty oikiay, but 
ro xpnoacba (c. 8. 1256a 11: cp. Siabeiva, c. IO. 1258 a 24); 
we are told, however, here (cp. padora, ‘if possible,’ c. 10. 1258 a 
34), that if 4 xara vow krytixn is not forthcoming from the first, 
oikovowtey must see that it is forthcoming. “Eo7l @ycavpiopos ap- 
pears to be added because there are things necessary to human 
life (e. g. light, air, fire) which cannot be stored. On Storeableness 
as an attribute of Wealth, see Comte, Social Statics, E. T. p. 131, 
and J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy B. 1. c. 3. § 3. 
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Are slaves and cattle, however, susceptible of @ycavpucyds? and 
does Aristotle’s definition of wealth include wealth in land ? 
For the various kinds of wealth, genuine and other, see 2. 7. 
1267 b rosq. and Rhet. 1. 5. 1361a 12 sqq. J. S. Mill defines 
wealth (Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary Remarks, 
and B. 1. c. 3. § 3) as ‘useful and agreeable things of a material 
nature, possessing exchange value.’ Aristotle says nothing here 
of exchange value, though his definition of xpnuara in Eth. Nic. 
4. 1. 1119 b 26 as mavra bowv 4 dfia vopiopate perpeirae implies this 
limitation. How far does his account of wealth in the passage 
before us agree with his account of kryjpara in c. 4. 1254a 16, 
where he seems to exclude épyava roimrixd from krnows? Such épyava 
are certainly ypnowpa «is kowaviay rédews 7) oikias. On Mill’s definition, 
see Prof. H. Sidgwick in the Mortnighily Review for Feb. 1879. Mev 
ovy is taken up by yey roivwy 37, and answered by 6€ 4o. 

81. ék toUtTwy. Ex is here used of the ‘material’ of which 
wealth is made, the ‘elements’ which constitute it: cp. 2. 2. 12614 
22, €k mAcivav avOparrer, 

yp, ‘ for true wealth is not unlimited in quantity (consisting as it 
does of épyava, and no épyavoy being unlimited either in size or quan- 
tity), and the wealth of which we speak is not unlimited in quantity.’ 
Just as a very large or very small shuttle, or too many shuttles or 
too few, would be in the way and ineffective for the end (cp. 4 (7). 
4. 13264 35 Sqq.), so too large or too small a supply of necessary 
and useful commodities is unfavourable to dya6i) (oj. This thought 
was taken up by Epicurus: cp. Porphyr. de Abstin. 1. 49, épiorra yap, 
dyoiv, 6 ths pioews mAodros Kal ~otw eimdpiotos, 6 S€ Tov Kevdv dogdv 
adpiotds Te jv Kai dvomdpiotos. Bernays (Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber 
Frémmigkeit, p. 145) compares also the fourteenth kvupia dd€a of 
Epicurus (Diog. Laert. 10. 144). Cp. also Plutarch de Cupiditate 
Divitiarum, c. 4. 524 E-F. For atrdpkeia, cp. c. 9. 1257 a 30. 

32. Xéhwv. See Fragm. 13. 71 sqq., and Theognis 227 where 
the lines appear in a slightly altered form. They seem to be 
present to Isocrates’ memory in De Pace § 7. 

33. Trepacpévoy dvdpdor, ‘made known to men,’ 

34. tats dats Téxvats, ‘in the case of other arts.’ 

35. o0dév ydp dpyavoy x.7.A. Aristippus appears to have met 
this argument by anticipation ; cp. Fragm. 58 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. 
Gr. 2. 412), odx domep brddnua 7d peifov Sicypnotoy, odrw Kal f Trelav 
KTHOLs* TOU pev yap ev TH xpnoer TO mepirrov eumodi¢e’ TH dé Kal SArn 
XpHoGa Kara Katpov eéeore at péper. 


36. See J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary 
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Remarks, on definitions of wealth which, like that in the text, treat 
it as ‘a mass of instruments.’ 

38. 80 jv aitiov. The reason apparently is that the acquisition 
of the things assigned by Nature for the service of man is a 
necessity of human life. For #v, see above on 1252 a 20, and cp. 
de An. 2.7. 419 a 6. 

40. jv is affected by attraction to ypnpatiorixyy, though ard is 
not: the fem. continues to be used in 41—1257 a 5. 

41. dv iv. How this happens, we learn in 1. 9. 1257 b 35 sqq. 

3. éxeivys. ‘Pronomen ékeivos ab Aristotele etiam ad proximas 
voces trahitur’ (Busse, de praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, 
p- 24, who refers to Pol. 7 (5). 6. 1306a 10: Meteor. 2. 6. 364a 
8 sq.). 

4. 8V éumerpias. Cp. 1257b 3. 

7. «a8 aitd. On predication xa’ airé, see Anal. Post. 1. 4. 73a 
34—-b 24 and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 212a 3sqq. We 
have here to do with use ka@ atré. A thing is used xa@ atré, when 
it is used as being what it is and nothing else. Thus the term is 
explained in 12 by xpyoOa tO brodnpare n bmddnua. The peraBdyrixy 
xpnos Of a shoe is an use of it xa6’ atré, as much so in fact as the 
oixeta xpyjots, the use of it as an article of wear; it is because the 
shoe is a shoe that the buyer buys it and the wearer wears it; still 
the one use is ofkeia rod mpdyparos (the use for which the shoe was 
made) and the other is not. If the shoe were used, on the con- 
trary, for measuring, it would not be used as a shoe, but as being of 
a certain length. This is explained in Eth. Eud. 3. 4. 1231 b 38 sq., 
where, however, the writer so far departs from Aristotle’s view that 
he treats the sale of an article as an use of it card cupBeBy«ds, not 
xa? ard. From the use made of commodities in simple exchange 
must be distinguished the use made of them by the unsound ypyya- 
riot, Which aims at the indefinite increase of wealth (c. 9. 1257b 
35 8q-)- 

14, 7 petaBAytLKH, SC. xpjors, aS in g, or réxyn? The latter view 
seems preferable, for we must supply réxvy with 7 rovadrn peraBdn- 
run in 28. Perhaps, however, we may translate simply ‘exchange’ 
(Bern. Sus. ‘ Tauschhandel’). 

15. pév has no 6¢ to answer to it, apparently because at 7 kat d7Aov 
the intended course of the sentence is changed: we expect it to 
be continued— but later passing the limit of necessity and nature.’ 

ék tod Kata vow, ‘from that which is natural’ (Mr. Welldon, 
‘from natural circumstances’). 

17. 7 kal S4dov «.7.A. Vict. ‘quo perspicuum etiam est non con- 
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stare natura pecuniariae genus cauponarium.’ Lamb. (followed by 
Bernays and Susemihl): ‘ex quo licet intelligere cauponariam (seu 
mercaturam sordidam quam profitentur atque exercent ii qui ab 
aliis emunt quod pluris revendant) non esse partem artis pecuniae 
quaerendae natura.’ In favour of Vict.’s rendering, cp. Phys. 2. 2. 
194b 2, rhs mourixis ) dpxerexrouxn, and the statement in 3, ¢or & 
pev hoce 9 8 od hice adray: in favour of the other, c. 8. 1256b 23, 
Sd Kal  rrodeuex hvoes xrntinn wos cra, The interpretation of 
Lamb. is probably right. Bern. conjectures ris peraSAnrixns for rhs 
xpnpartorixys, looking probably to 9 peraSAnrixn 14, but all the MSS. 
read ris xpnuartotejs, and in 1257b 2 we have @drepov eidos ts 
xXpnwatcorikns . . . TO KamnALKov. 

18. dcov yap «7.A. Sepulveda: ‘alioguin necesse erat ut 
quatenus eis satis esset, commutationibus uterentur. ‘For if it 
were so, those who practise it would necessarily have made use of 
exchange only to obtain what suffices for themselves [whereas in fact 
they notoriously purchase not for their own use, but to resell at a 
profit]. So the commentators generally. Cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 35, 
ov yap 5) maifovras* rédos yap avayxaiov elvar tov Biov Thy madiay Hiv. 
For the omission of a in phrases like dvayxaiov jv, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 858. 3. ‘Ikavov takes up rév ikavdv. Td kara hicuy is rd ikavdy adrois 
(cp. 30 and 1256b 11). It is possible,no doubt, to take jy histori- 
cally, and not as = jv dy, and to translate ‘ for it was necessary (and 
therefore natural) to make use of exchange to obtain what suffices 
for the persons exchanging (which those who practise karmdixy do 
not do),’ and this rendering would suit the paragraph which 
follows, which is historical in purport; dvaykaiov x.r.A. would also 
be used in the same sense as four or five lines below (23); but 
the ordinary interpretation seems on the whole preferable. 

19. pev ody introduces a slight correction of what precedes (‘ true, 
exchange is not necessary in the household’). It seems to be 
answered by aAAd, 21: cp. Cc. 13. 1260a 13, and see Sus.) Ind. 
Gramm. s. Vv. pév. 

TH TpdTy Kowwvia, i.e. the household, though the union of male 
and female and that of master and slave are spoken of as xowwvia 
(c. 2. 1252 b 10), and are of course prior to the household, for the 
household is formed of them. Cp. ai mpdra xowoviat, Cc. 2. 
T2R2 bien. 

21. aurfs is taken apparently by Sus. to refer to dddaynv 19, but 
I incline to follow Bern. and Mr. Welldon, who refer it to 7 pera- 
BAnrinn 14 (cp. i) pev ody rovadTn peraBdAnrexn, 28). It is true that in 
1257b 1 the earlier form of peraBdnrixn is described as ) dvayxaia 
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a@dayn, so that the sense is much the same, whichever view 
we adopt. 

TAelovos Ts Kowwvlas ovens, i.e. ‘extended, in opposition to 
mpotn (Bon. Ind. 618b 34): cp. 2. 2, 1261 b 12, kal Bovderal y Hn 
Tére evar méXts, bray avrapkn ovpBaivy thy Kowwviay eivar Tod TANOovs. 
‘H peraBAnrKn seems to be regarded as beginning in the xopyy and 
the drs. 

ot pev ydp «.7.A. As to the phrase moddév kal érépav, see Bon. 
Ind. 357 b 8: ‘«aé interdum duo adiectiva coniungit, quorum alterum 
definiendo alteri inserviat, non solum ubi prius adiectivum zodis est 
(moAXol Kat madaoi Aéyovow, Eth. Nic. 1. 8. r098b 24 al.), sed etiam 
in aliis. It has been much discussed, on what verb the words 
ToAAG@y Kal érépov depend. Schn. would supply edéovro, while Bern, 
thinks that no addition is needed, inasmuch as xeyopiopévor contains 
the notion of ‘wanting.’ For Susemihl’s view, see his note. Vict., 
however, would seem from his commentary to supply ¢xowdvovr— 
certainly the most natural course, and that which best agrees with 
melovos THs Kowwvias ovens. Aristotle is commonly chary of words, 
and often expects us to supply a word from a previous clause 
which is not altogether suitable—e. g. in 3. 16. 1287 b 28 (to): 
6 (4). 13. 12974 40 (mopifew): 2. 5. 1264b 2 (olkovounoer). 
Cp. also 8 (6). 8. 1322a 16-18. Both household and village 
have a certain aggregate of commodities at their disposal, but 
whereas in the household what one member has all others have, in 
the village this is not so; on the contrary, some members of the 
village have corn and no shoes, others shoes and no corn. The 
members of the village are described as keywpiopévor, i.e. they are no 
longer dépocimvo: or dudxaror, but are parted into a plurality of house- 
holds. The use of the word xowwveiv in reference both to the 
household and to the village is of course not fortunate, for the 
household‘shares in what it possesses in a different sense from the 
village. 

23. kata tds Sefoets, in contrast to the practice of kamndou. 

movetobar tas petaddcers...kaTd tiv addayny. “Adayy here 
means ‘barter’: jperddoois is the more comprehensive word, 
including barter as one of its forms. 

24. xai (in place of which Bern. conjectures kai viv) probably 
means ‘no less than the members of the village.’ 

26. émi wréov 8 odS€y, i.e. no money, which is here contrasted 
with ra xpyowpa, not that it is not itself one of ra xpyowpa (36), but 
because it is not directly useful for subsistence, like corn or wine. 

29. xpynpatioTikys, i.e. Tis paduora xpypariotiKs, 1256b 41, 
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30. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 18, dvarAnpwos yap THs évdelas 7 
puorky emOupia. 

31. xard Adyov, ‘in accordance with reason and what one would 
naturally expect’: see the references in Bon. Ind. 368 b 50 sq. Itis 
often used in much the same sense as etAdyos (e.g. in Metaph. N. t. 
1088 a 4-6), and the phrase 61d rw’ airiav e’Aoyov (de Part. An. 2. 17. 
660 b 16) may be compared. In Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 1429 a 28 we 
have—ra peév yap Tov mpaypdrwv yiverar kara Adyov Ta de mapa déyov. 

fevikwtépas yap «.t.A. ‘For, the supply of men’s needs coming 
to be more drawn from sources external to the State.’ Here the 
origin of money is traced to an increased distance between buyer 
and seller. Money being more portable than commodities in 
general, an advantage is found in paying a distant seller in this way. 
Aristotle perhaps remembers that the Greek coinage had its 
origin in the commerce of Aegina: cp. Strabo, p. 376, "Epopos 
& ev Ailyivn apyvpov mpetrov Kompvai dnow td Peidwvos’ épumdprov 
yap yevéeoOa. In Eth. Nic. 5. 8, however, the advantages of 
money in all commercial transactions, whether between parties 
near to or distant from each other, are recognized. Again, the 
purchaser may not for the moment need any commodity in return: 
in this case money serves as an éyyuntis ore tora eav SdenO7 
(Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 b ro sq.). Still all this is quite reconcileable 
with the view that what first called money into being was its use in 
distant transactions. Plato (Laws 742 A) seems to regard the 
payment of wages and of artisans’ remuneration as that which 
makes some sort of money necessary. Giph. (p. 99) refers to 
Isocr. Paneg. § 42, which is not without resemblances to the 
passage before us. 

32. dv évdeets. For the omission of eiva: and its parts, see Vahlen 
on Poet. 24. 1459 b 7 (p. 243). 

35. 816 mpos tas dANayds K.T.A. Cp. I. 10. 1258 b 4, ovk ef” 
drrep eropioOn’ peraBodis yap éyévero xapu (rd vouicpa). The selection 
of the particular commodity was a matter of convention, so that 
here for the first time convention stepped in; but even then money 
was for a space dealt with inartificially by weighing, till the measure 
of its artificiality was made complete by the ingenious addition of 
a stamp to denote the value of the coin. 
avvOnknv, Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 29. 

37. elxe «.7.A., ‘possessed utility of a kind to be easily dealt 
with and made available for the end of existence ’—was, in 
fact, easily carried, easily stored, easily converted into other com- 
modities, and so forth. Vict. ‘unum eorum quae 


With cuvéderro, cp. Kara 
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facile deferri ad alios’; but that is only one of the characteristics 
present to the mind of Aristotle. Lamb. better: ‘usum haberet 
tractabilem ac facilem ad vitam degendam.’ For «iye ray xpetay 
(which takes up rév xpyoipev), cp. Sosipater (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 4. 483)— 
peydAnv xpelav tiv eis TO mpayp’ eye. 

For 76 (qv, cp. 1257 b 41. The Thessalians are said by Isocrates 
to be dvdpes ovk eiperayeipuoror (Epist. 2. § 20). Aristotle notices 
portability and ease in use as characteristics of a satisfactory circu- 
lating medium, but not durability or steadiness of value. The last- 
named characteristic is, however, referred to in Eth. Nic. 5. 
S21 33.b°13 Sq. 

838. oiSnpos «.t.A. Iron, or the dross of iron—ré dxpeiov rod ovdhpou 
—(by weight) by the Lacedaemonians ([Plato,] Eryxias 400 B): 
iron coins were also used at Byzantium (see Mr. Ridgeway, Zrans. 
Cambr. Philo, Soctety, vol. 2. p. 131, who refers to Plato Com., 
Ilcécavdpos 3—Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 649)—and Ar. Nub. 249): 
an iron coin of Hermaeus king of Bactria, brought by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth from the ruined cities of Central Asia, is mentioned in 
the Academy, Nov. 25, 1876 (p. 527). Cp. also Caesar de Bell. 
Gall. 5. 12: utuntur (Britanni) aut aere aut taleis ferreis ad 
certum pondus examinatis pro nummo. As to kay et re rowdrov 
érepov, we find in the Eryxias (399 E sqq.) a description of the 
leather money of Carthage; but, as Mr. Ridgeway says (ibid.), Aris- 
totle may have in his mind ‘some such coinage as the electrum 
money used at Cyzicus.’ 

Al. 6 yap xapaktip «.t.A. The yapaxryp varied with the value. 
“The tetradrachm of Syracuse is in early times stamped with a 
quadriga, the didrachm with a pair of horses, the drachm with a 
single horse with its rider. Thus the number of horses shows at 
a glance the number of drachms in any piece of Syracusan money. 
The obol is marked with the wheel of a chariot’ (Prof. P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, p. 50). ‘On the tetrobol of Athens there are 
two owls; on the diobol the owl has but one head, but two bodies ; 
on the triobol the owl is facing the spectator, and so forth... In 
Thessaly a horseman marks the diobol, a single horse the obol’ 
(ibid. p. 66). But see Mr. Head’s remarks, Hist. Numorum, p. lvi. 

2. 15 kammdukdv. The unsound kind of xpnuarvoriny is so called, 1257 b. 
not because none but xamndoz practised it, but because it was exem- 
plified in, and best illustrated by, their way of trading, with which 
every one was familiar. The kdmos did not himself produce what 
he sold, but bought it of the producer, and bought to sell again, 
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not to supply his own household needs. His operations were on 
a smaller scale than those of the éuopos, and, unlike his, were con- 
fined within the limits of a particular State (cp. Plato, Polit. 260 C: 
Rep. 371 D: Sophist. 223 D: and see Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 454-6 and notes). This kind of xpyyariorixn comes into 
existence after the appearance of money on the scene, but its 
existence is in reality due not to money, but to a radically wrong 
view of the end of human life (1257 b 40 sqq., and esp. 1258 a 5). 
Money, however, makes it possible,—how, Aristotle does not 
directly explain; but he probably means that money facilitates sale 
and re-sale, is easily stored, and the like, and thus meets the spirit 
of gain half-way. If trade were carried on by barter, the practices 
of the xamndo. would be defeated by the cumbrousness of the 
operation, and they might suffer more by depreciation of stock. 
‘The value of money,’ says Gibbon (Decline and Fall, c. g—vol. i. 
p. 356), ‘has been settled by general consent to express our wants 
and our property, as letters were invented to express our ideas; 
and both these institutions, by giving a more active energy to the 
powers and passions of human nature, have contributed to multiply 
the objects they were designed to represent. See also the quo- 
tation from Xen. de Vectigalibus given in the note on 1257 b 33. 

8. pév odv. See note on 1252 b 27 sqq. 

4. texvixdtepov. Cp. Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 1. 

w60ev x.t.\, T1ddev seems to depend on rexyvixerepov, which 
itself seems to be adverbial to ywduevov. But what is the nom. to 
nonce? Vict. and Bern.make peraSaddcopevoy passive, the former 
supplying 76 vduiopa, the latter ‘etwas’ (i.e. a commodity). Lamb. 
and Giph. explain peraBadd\éuevov by * permutando,’ apparently 
making it middle: Bonitz also would seem to take it as middle (Ind. 
458b 15), for he adds ‘i.e. motov yévos rijs peraBdAnrixs.’ Adopting 
this explanation of més peraBadd\opevov, which makes rd kamndcxdy 
nom. to moujoe, we are still met by the question, what is the meaning 
of wédev? Does it qualify peraBaddduevoy like was, or are the words 
mas peraBadrddopevoy to be taken together by themselves, so that the 
meaning will be—‘ carried on with a more studied skill in devising 
from what source and by what kind of investment it will win most 
profit’? Perhaps this is the correct interpretation. Cp. mas, c. II. 
1258 b 13. 

5. $5 «A. Aristotle here passes on to describe the effect of 
the emergence of this kind of ypnuariorixy on opinion. It suggests 
to many the erroneous conclusion that the aim of xpnyarurrixy is 
the acquisition of money and of as much money as possible. But 
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then others by a natural reaction refuse to allow that money is 
wealth, or that this kind of xpyyarioruxh is xpnuariorexy at all. This 
conflict of view enables Aristotle to step in, as is his wont, and to 
say that those who take the latter view are so far right that the 
Kamm ALK XpnuatiotiKH iS NOt xpnuatioriKy Kara dvow, nor is money 
natural wealth. The natural ypywarioriey is that which goes hand in 
hand with the science of household management, and which regards 
the acquisition of commodities, not as an end, but as a means to 
ro ed (qv rightly understood, and therefore not to be pursued beyond 
a certain limit of amount. 

7. Tountixy yap etvar, sc. Soxel. 

tod mAovTou Kai xpnudtwv. Vahlen (Aristot. Aufsitze, 2. 13 n.) 
compares 4 (7). I. 13234 37, mAovrov kat xpnudrwv, and 1. 9g. 
1257 I, mAovrov kai krycews. Here, as often elsewhere (Bon. Ind. 
357 b 13), kai appears to be used in an explanatory sense, just as 
it is two lines lower in ryv yxpyyariotixyy kal thy KaryduKnv, and in 
@ayjs kal kampdelas, 1256 a 41. Xpnydrov is an ambiguous word, 
often meaning money and always suggestive of it (cp. Eth. Nic. 
4. I. IT119 b 26, xpnuata b€ Aéeyopev wavta doav 7H aéia vouiopate 
perpeirat, and [Plato,] Eryxias 403 D, quoted below on 11). 

8. kat ydp tov mdodtov x.t.A. These words supply an indis- 
pensable link in the argument, which seems to be as follows— 
xXpnwarcoriKy 1S mouteKi) ToD wWAOUTOU Kal xpnudtav, TAOdTOs iS vouicpaTos 
mAnOos, therefore xpnpatiorixn iS moitiKy vopicpatos mAnOouvs, OF in 
other words, its ¢pyov is rd dvvacba Oewpety mé0ev Extar mAROos xXpy- 
pdrev. This word xypynudrev might have been vopicuaros, but the 
two words do not lie far apart in meaning. In kai yap somewhat 
of the force of cai perhaps survives: ‘they not only misconstrue 
xpnwarcortxy and take it to be concerned with money (5), but they 
also misconstrue wAoiros and take it to be abundance of money.’ 
So we have rév mAodrov kal rv xpnpatiotiKny, 18. 

11. vépos, ‘a mere convention’: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 30, 
Kat Oud TOTO Tovvona exer voptopa, STL ov PuaEt GAG Vopuw e€aTi, Kal ep’ 
Hueiv peraBareiv kal moujoa axpnorov: Magn. Mor. I. 34. 1194 a 
21-23: Plato, Laws 889 E: Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14, vdpous 0&7, edn, 
& Toxpares, Tas Gy tis Pynoatro omovdaiov mpaypa etvat }) TO reibecOa 
avrois, ovs ye moAddkts adrot of Oéuevor amodokimacavres petariBevrat ; 
Népos and vdpiopa were both connected in popular etymology with 
vowit. Plato had said in Laws 742 E, mdovgiovs & ad opddpa kat 
ayabods adivarov, ovs ye 87 mAovaious of moddol Katadéyovor eyouas dé 
rovs Kextnuévous év OAlyos TOv avOpwmav mAcioTov vopiopatos aka 
krjpara, & Kal kaxds tus Kexryr ay: cp. Rep. 521 A, Laws 736 E, 
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and Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 23 sqq. But it is possible 
that the Cynics, or some of them, are also here referred to. 
The Eryxias, which is included among the dialogues ascribed to 
Plato, appears to treat the subject of money and wealth from 
a Cynical point of view, and we find in it not indeed the exact 
arguments here used, but arguments pointing to the same con- 
clusion—e.g. 403 D, ri ovk éxcivov rov Adyov dieréAevas, ws Ta SoKodvra 
ovk fore xphpara, xpuciov kai dpytpuov kai Tada Ta Towadra; When we 
are told (18) that the persons referred to by Aristotle in the 
passage before us sought wealth and xpnpartorxn in something 
other than the things to which these names were commonly given, 
we are reminded of Eryxias 403 C, émornuny yap twa mapadcdovs 
76 avOpar@ dua kat mrovoov avtov reroinxe, and Diog. Laert. 6. 68, 
who says of the Cynic Diogenes—rjv maidelay cine trois pev véows 
capporimy, tois S€ mpecBurépors mapapvOiay, tois d€ méevnoe movTov, 
trois S€ mAovatos Kédopov <iva. The Cynics seem to have made out 
knowledge how to use things to be real wealth, and its acquisition 
true xpypartorexn. Compare the doctrine of the Stoics that ‘the 
wise man alone is rich,’ and see Cic. Paradoxa Stoicorum 6. 3. 51. 
Zeno of Citium in his ideal polity, which was much coloured by 
Cynicism, abolished the use of money altogether (Diog. Laert. 
7. 33, vouiopa 8 ovr addayjs Evexev oleoba Seiv Kxatackevdtev 
ore amodnpias évexey), The arguments used by the inquirers 
here referred to are far from convincing, though Aristotle does not 
stop to comment on them: money does not necessarily become 
valueless when deprived of the character of money (cp. réy xpyai- 
pov adtd ov, 1257 a 36), and as Lord Macaulay noted on the 
margin of his copy of the Politics (Aacmillan’s Magazine, July 
1875, p. 220), ‘a man who has plenty of clothes and drink may die 
of hunger, yet you would call clothes and drink wealth.” Aristotle, 
it is true, speaks (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 31) of money being made 
‘useless’ by demonetization, and he also looks upon articles of 
subsistence as furnishing the truest type of wealth (1 wept rHv rpopay, 
1258 a 17), but he would hardly go so far as the inquirers he 
refers to here. ‘Things which serve for clothing and as épyava are 
to him part of true wealth (1256 b 15 sqq.). 

ovdév. Cp. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 7: de Gen. An. 4. 4. 771 b 29. 

petabepévor. Mr. Welldon: ‘give up a currency and adopt 
another.’ For this use of the word, compare Fragm. Aristot. 508. 
1561 b 4, €daBev 6 Evevos yuvaika kai ouvdxer petabéuevos rotvoua 
’Aptoroéevnvy, and the use of the word peracTnc@ow In 7 (5). Te 
1301 b 8. Cp. also Plato, Laws 889 E. 
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12. ore, See critical note. 

14. dmopyoe. For this use of the third person, see te Ind. 
589 b 47 sqq-: 763 a 25 sq. 

15. dwodctrat. For the future after rowdrov of, cp. 2. 7. 1266b 
36. Compare also Plato, Euthyd. 299 D-E. 

tov Midav éxetvoy, Sc. drodéoOau. 

20. Bekker reads 7 6€ xamnixy roti xpnpdroy «.rA.: thus he 
evidently, like the Vet. Int., makes 4 xamnd\uxj the nominative. 
Susemihl’s stopping, however, which I have adopted, seems prefer- 
able. With this stopping, the translation will be—‘but the other 
is commercial.’ Cp. 1. 10. 1258 a 39. 

21. ad\X 7. All MSS. have aX # or dA’ 7H, none dddd. The 
sentence ald have been regularly constructed, if it had run—od 
ToutiKy Xpnpdatrav adn’ i) Sud ypnudtwv peraBodjs, OF mountiKi) x. ov TdvTaS, 
adda dua x. p. pdvov. Instead of adopting either of these forms, 
Aristotle anticipates in od mdyras the coming exception and employs 
both ov mavrws and adWX 7: cp. Plato, Protag. 354 B, i éxeré re GAXo 
téhos héyew . . . GAN 7) HSovds re Kal Avmas, where Riddell (Apol. 
p- 175) remarks, ‘the @Xo is anticipatory of the exception, and 
this is also pleonastic.’ 

22. kat Soxet kK... It is thought to be concerned with money, 
because it operates through exchange and money is the starting- 
point and goal of exchange. In reality, however, it deals with 
krijows (37), the same subject-matter as olkovopuxi xpnpatiorixy deals 
with, though with a different aim. rovyeiov, ‘id quod est simpli- 
cissimum, ex quo reliqua conficiuntur’ (Bon. Ind. 702 b 32): ep. 
nopiabévros ody Hn vopicparos, 1257441. Teépas, ‘quia contenta haec 
ratio rei quaerendae est cum coacervat nummos, nec aliud sibi 
proponit’ (Vict.). Cp. Hegesipp. Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 
4. 479); 

Ovx, dAAa TO mépas THs payetpiKns, Dupe, 


Gi , / , s ae Ary 
€upnkKevat TTAVT@V vopuuce Povov EME. 


and Posidipp. Fr. (ibid. 4. 521), 
Ths téxuns mépus 


TovT €oTw. 


Aristotle, however, recognizes a kind of exchange which is carried 
on independently of money and before money comes into being. 
23. kal...84. Seenoteon1253a 18. Here is a further distinc- 
tion between the xamndixn and the oixovopexn xpnuariorixn. Not only 
does the former seek wealth by meansof exchange alone, but it aims at 
an unlimited amount. It makes wealth, which is a means, an end, 
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and as all arts pursue their end to an indeterminate extent, it 
consequently pursues wealth to an indeterminate extent. 

25. eis dreipdv eon. Cp. 1258a 1, «cis dreipoy ody éexelyms ris 
émOuplas ovons, and Metaph. Tr. 5. 1010 a 22, eiva eis drecpov, where 
Bekker conjectures iévae without necessity: see Bonitz on the 
passage. 

27. éxetvo. See above on 12574 3. 

29. 6 To.odtos x.T.r., 1.€. 6 XPNpaTLaTLKOS mdovTros—‘ a mass of 
xenpara, and especially money, and the quest of this by exchange 
alone.’ 

30. tis 8 olkovopixys «.7.A. It is natural, looking to ravrys 
THs xpnpatiorikns 28, to explain ris oikovouiKns aS THs olKovopeKys 
Xpnpariorixns, and with this view to propose the excision of ov, or 
the substitution of aé (Bernays), which the wrong reading of od 
for ad by I® in 1268 a 39 might well be used to support. But 
perhaps no change is necessary, for xpyydrev xricews is very 
probably that which we are to supply. Transl.: ‘but of house- 
keeping, not money-making, acquisition of commodities there is a 
measure, for money-making is not the business of the house- 
keeping acquisition of commodities.’ Todro appears to refer to 
6 Tovodros mAodros k.t.A. Contrast 38, adore Soxei tuoi rodr eivar tas 
oixovopixijs [xpioews THs xpnuatiorexijs | ~pyov—i. e. 7) avEnats. 

82. TH pév. Vict. ‘hac quidem ’—‘ si ita rem attendimus, 
id est si argumentis ducimur. The reasoning referred to is that 
which is set forth in 1257 a 10-31, where we learn that 
true wealth is that which is necessary to sustenance and for the 
purposes of the household generally, and that this kind of wealth is 
limited by the needs of the household (cp. also 1256b 26-37). 
Lamb., however, followed by Bernays, translates ‘huic quidem ’— 
i.e. for the ofkovopuxn xpnuatiorixn—not rightly, as it seems to me. 

33. émi 8€ x.7.A., ‘but we see the opposite occurring in the 
experience of life. For cupBaivew émi, cp. de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 
19, cvpBaiver emt mdavr@y rd redevTaioy ywvdpevoy mpOrov amoNetrew, Td 
d€ mperov redevraiov, Aristotle is met by a contrariety between 6 
Adyos and ra yuwdueva (Or Ta ovuBaivorra), and we might expect that 
he would apply the famous principle of de Gen. An. 3. 10. 760 b 
27 SQq., €k pev ody Tod Néyou Ta Tepl THY yéveowy TOY pediTTey TodTOy 
€xet Tov Tpdrov, Kal ek Tov ovpBaivety Soxotivray Tept aitds’ ov pH 
ciAnnrai ye Ta oupBaivoyta ikavds, dXX dv wore Anfbj, tére TH alcOnoee 
HadAov 7} TH Aby@ morrevréoy, Kal Tois Néyors, edv Sporoyovpeva Setxviwor 
Tots Gawopevors. But the question here is what ought to be and 
not what is, and rad ywdpeva are not as decisive as in a problem of 
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natural history; men’s action, as Aristotle proceeds to point out, 
is in this matter the offspring of mistake. 

6p@(wev). See critical note. 

mdvtes yap k.7.A. Cp. Xen. de Vectig. 4. 7, kai yap d) emma per, 
ereday ikavd tis Kryonrat TH oikia, ov pada ere mpocwvodrtar’ dpyvpov 
d€ oddels rw otTw moAD exthoaTo, Sore pi) ere mpoddeicbat. 

85. aitvov Sé «.t.4. What is avrév? I incline to think, not the 
two kinds of xpnyarvorixn, but the two kinds of xpnudrey krijots (30), 
or in other words, the two uses of xpyyatiorixn. The reason why men 
act as if wealth were subject to no limit is the mutual proximity 
and similarity of the two ways of using ypnuariorun. ‘For either 
use of xpnuatuarixyn, being of the same thing, overlaps the other, so 
as to seem one and the same ; for property—the subject-matter of 
both (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 13 sq.)—is applied by both to (or has to do 
with) the same use, but not with the same aim, the aim of the one 
mode of using it being its increase and that of the other some- 
thing quite different. The two kinds of xpnpariorixy are, in fact, 
only two different uses of the same science, or even an identical 
use, only with a different aim. ‘Exarépa, which is the reading of 
all known MSS., though three MSS. of the Vet. Int. (b g h) have 
‘utrique pecuniativae, seems to be placed where it is to bring out 
the antithesis to rod adrod odca more sharply. Sepulveda appears 
to have found éxarépas in some MSS. (see critical note on 1257 b 
36). There is certainly some strangeness in the immediate 
sequence of éxarépa 7 xpjows and rijs a’ras xpnoews, and the genitive 
ths ad’tns xpyoews is perplexing. But if we accept, with Bern. and 
Sus., Gottling’s emendation rijs yap airis éore krnoews yphows, We are 
not quit of our difficulties, for rijs adris krnoews is not a satisfactory 
expression. Perhaps the reduction of the two uses of ypypariorexn 
mentioned in 35-36 to the one use not xara ravréy of 37 may be 
no more than the word émadAarre prepares us for. For the phrase 
THs yap avtns eott xpnoews xrnows, Soph. El. rr. 171 b 29 may be 
compared (the passage also illustrates od kara rairdév)—xal rv dMéyev 
Tey avtav pev eioww of didepides Kai codiotai, add’ od rev avTay eveKer* 
kat Adyos 6 avdros péev Eorar codiorixds Kat epiotixds, GAN’ ov Kata Tadrdv, 
GAN’ 7H pev vixns patvouérns, epiorixds, 7 5€ copias, cogiotixds. Cp. also 
Pol. 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 33, drav draws mepi krjoews kal Tis wept THY ovotay 
edroplas oupBatry roreicOar pveiav, mds Sei Kal tiva Tpdmov €xew mpos THY 
xpnow array; In 7 (5). 2. 1302 a 37 we have dp dvo pev éore radra 
Tois eipnuevous, GAN odx GcavTas. 

838. dore x.t.d. takes up emadddrres: the two uses of xpnparioreny 
overlap, and so the end of the kxammdrx xphow—the increase of 
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property—is taken to be the end of the oixovopixy xpjoes (for 
perhaps it is more natural to supply xpjous here than xpypariorixn). 
Householders are thus led to follow the example of of xpnparc{opevor 
in the use of property and to make its indefinite increase their aim. 
Aristotle seems, however, after all (40 sqq.) to trace the confusion 
of the oixovopsxy xpjows Of property with the xammduxy xpqows of it to 
something more than the eraA\agis of the two—to a wrong view of 
the purpose of life and of the nature of rd ed Gjv. Either men forget 
everything else for mere existence (rd (jv), or they erroneously take 
76 ed Gv to consist in bodily enjoyment. The same two contrasted 
classes of misusers of property appear in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 36 sqq., 
and in a saying ascribed to Aristotle by Plutarch (de Cupiditate 
Divit. 8. 527 A), od b€ ovk dkovers, pnoopev, "Apiotoreous héyortos, Ste 
oi per ov xpavrat [Trois xprpaow], of d¢ rapaxparra (I owe this quotation 
to an unpublished essay by the late Mr. R. Shute). As to the former 
of the two classes, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 11204 2, Soxei & dmaderd tes 
abrot etvat Kat 7 THs ovoias Pbopd, ws Tod CHv Sia TovTaY dvTos, and Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 6. 209 R. As to the misapprehension of 76 « jy 
by the second, cp. Plato, Rep. 329 A, dyavaxrotow as peyadov twa 
dmeatepnucvor, Kal rére ev (while in the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of youth) ed (avres, viv b€ ovde fdvres: Eurip. Fragm. 284. 3-6: 
Hyperid. Fragm. 209 Blass, pa dvvacOa Kadds Civ, py paddy ra Kaa 
ta ev t@ Bip (and these Hyperides notoriously interpreted in this 
way): Theopomp. Fr. 260. Our own expression ‘living well’ is, 
however, illustration enough. 

AO. tiv «.t.d., ‘their wealth in money’: see below on 1259b 19. 

1. eis Gmetpov ... ovens. See note on 1257 b 25. 

2. door S€ Kal x.7.A., ‘and those who do aim at’; or perhaps the 
sense of kai is ‘at all’ (see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168). 

4, kal todr’, i.e. not only 7d ¢jv, but also 7d mpds ras coparixds 
aroAavoets. 

6. édjdvbev, For this use of the word, see 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
14 sq. and Bon. Ind. 288 a 52 sq. 

10. tév Buvdpewy here seems to include not only arts like 
otpatnyn, but also virtues like avdpia: contrast Eth. Nic. 2. 4. 
1105 b 20 sqq. and 5. I. 1129 a II sqq. 

ob kata ptow. Plato (Rep. 346) had already insisted that pay 
is the end of the art of payment, not of medicine, or building, or 
navigation (cp. Rep. 342 D, apoddynrar yap 6 axpiBijs iatpos coparoy 
civat dpywv, GAN od xpnuariorys). There is perhaps a reminiscence 
of the passage before us in Magn. Mor. 1. 25. 1192 a 15 sqq., and 
possibly in Lucian, Cynicus 545. 
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11. otpatnykis. Generals of the type of Chares (see Theopomp. 
ap. Athen. Deipn. 532 b sq.) were perhaps present to Aristotle’s mind. 
Aristotle does not refer to the ways of contemporary politicians, but 
he might well have done so: see Prof. S.H. Butcher, Demosthenes 
(p. 13), who cites Demosth. Olynth. 3. c. 26 and Isocr. Areopag. 
§ 25. Sophists also used their dawopévn copia with a view to 
Xpnpariopds, Soph. El. rr. 171b 27 sqq. 

13. todto, i.e. 7d xpnpari{erOa, which must be supplied from 
Xpnparvorikas. : 

téhos, ‘the end of all these durdues.’ Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 5 8q. 
for a very similar expression. 

15. 8V aitlay tiva x7. It has been explained (1257 b 40- 
1258a 14) that men come to need the unsound kind of ypy- 
parvorixn, because they live for ré (qv or for 7rd ed giv wrongly in- 
terpreted. 

17. % wept thy tpopyvy. The sound form of ypypariorixn is, how- 
ever, concerned with the acquisition of many things besides rpopy 
—e. g. éaOns, dpyava, Sotho, as is explained in c. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq. 
Still Aristotle viewed articles of subsistence as the type of true 
wealth, herein apparently following the inquirers referred to in 
1257 b tosqq., and trifling inexactnesses are not rare in the 
Politics, so that this one need not disturb us. 

19. é§ dpxfis, c. 8.1256 a 4, though there no reference had been 
made to modcrixyn. It was evidently a common view not only that 
the main function of the head of a household was to add to the 
household income, but also that the statesman’s main business was 
to provide the State with as large a revenue as possible: cp. c. 11. 
1259 a 35, dumrep Tues Kal moirevovras TOy moTevopevoy TadTa pdvoy, 
and see the account given of the woNirns dyads in Rhet. ad Alex. 
39. 1446 b 33, doris mpoaddous mapackevdter metoras, Ov iSiwtdv pndéva 
Snuedov, and Theopompus’ picture of Eubulus (Fr. 96: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 293)—EtBoundos . . . Snpaywyds hy enipavéotaros, emysedns 
re Kai diddmovos, apyvpidy te cuxvoy mropifay Trois "A@nvaiors Severe’ did 
kal ri méAw emt THs TOUTOV ToNLTElas avaySporarny Kal Pabvporarny acvvéBy 
yevéoba. Aristotle’s object here is to correct these erroneous con- 
ceptions of the office of the Statesman and the head of a household. 

20. ov, not ovx, though preceding addd, as in 1258a 33 and 
3. 14. 1284b 39. ‘Ov is used before a vowel without the final 
x when it stands at the end of a clause and when it is emphatic : 
Chi xen, Hell. 2.2.27 Cyt. 2. 3. 8), 5) §e31, Sal. ha Mem aye 
(Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, p. 191). For the transition 
to dddd, cp. 1258 a 33: 3.7. 1279 b 1: 6 (4). 8. 12944 2. 
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21. todro, not probably 4 xpypariorien, though this would harmonize 
well with c. 8. 1256 b 28, but ypnpara as in 35 (uaduora 8¢, Kabarep 
elpnras mpdrepov, Set pioe. roiro imdpyew). For the thought that 
the statesman has not, any more than the weaver, to produce the 
material on which he exercises his art, cp. 4 (7). 4.1325 b 40 sqq.: 
13. 13324 28. Cp. also Plato, Laws 889 A. Aristotle speaks 
somewhat differently in Phys. 2. 2. 194 b 7, év pev ovy trois xara réxyny 
Hels ToLodpE THY VAnY Tod epyov evexa, ev be Tois Pvorkois Urdpyet ovoa. 

domep yap kal... otrw kat. See Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. éozep. 

23. tpophy «.t.A. ‘So for sustenance nature must make over 
land or sea or something else.’ Cp. Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 5 sq., and 
Antiphon, Tetral. 3. 1. 2. For a similar use of rpopyy, cp. Xen. 
Oecon. 17. 14, @ dy éxeivar epyacduevar tpopny karabdvra. For addo 
Tt, cp. 8. C. 1256 a 37, Aluvas Kal Ey kal morapods 7) Oddarray rovavryy. 
The food of animals, indeed, is rather that which comes from earth 
and water, than earth and water (de Gen. An. 3. 11. 762 b 12); 
earth and water are food rather for plants (ibid.): still food is said 
to be a mixture of earth and water in de Part. An. 3. 5. 668 b rr. 

24. ék 8€ todTwy «7.4. Schneider, Bonitz (according to Sus. Qu. 
Crit. p. 356), and Susemihl himself explain é« rovrev here as = pera 
ravra, and there is much to be said for their view, though perhaps 
this use of ek rovrwy is more common in Xenophon than in 
Aristotle (as to Plato, see Riddell, Apol. p. 162). This rendering 
certainly has the merit of softening the harshness of the juxta-posi- 
tion of rovrwy and radra. But I incline on the whole to think that 
in the context in which it stands ek rovrev means ‘starting with 
this provision.’ Tadra must mean ‘ food,’ not ‘ land, sea, etc.,’ for 
it is the function of olxovopix«n to deal with the former, not the latter; 
the word is perhaps in the plural because there are many kinds of 
food—rpogy &k ys, rpody ex Oaddrrns k.7.d. 

26. yvavat. Cp. Phys. 2. 2.194 a 36, dvo0 8) ai dpxovoae tis UXns 
kat ai yv@pifovea réxvat, } Te Xpwméern Kal THs MowTiKhs  apxeTeKToveKN. 
The ship-captain (representing 7 xpopévn), motdy re rd eiSos rod mnda- 
Riov, yropifer kai émurdrre’ 6 Sé (the dpyiréxray who superintends its 
construction), é« moiov Evdov Kal roiwy kwncewy ~orat, The claims of 
6 xpapevos to be credited with knowledge are also maintained in 
Pol. 3.11. 1282 a 14 sq. 

27. kal ydp. ‘For, if this were not so.’ 

31. For éei followed by otra, cp. 1253 b 23-31. The house- 
holder must know bad commodities from good, but he need not 
know even the sound methods of producing or acquiring them. 
Cp. Cic. de Rep. 5. 3. 5. 
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33. tov xpypdtwv. The article is probably added, because the 
meaning is ‘the commodities essential to the household.’ 

34. The use of the word pddiora implies that occasionally the 
means of subsistence may not qvoeu imdpyew, in which case the 
householder must provide them as best he can. The territory of 
the State may be so infertile and the sea so barren of fish, that a 
resort to other modes of acquiring sustenance than the obtainment 
of vegetable and animal food from the soil and sea may be in- 
evitable. Aristotle’s meaning may be illustrated by the instance of 
Aegina: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 376, é€umdpioy yap yevéerdar, dia thy 
Aumpérnra THs xopas Tav avOporav OadarroupyouvTar europiKas. 

mpdtepov, 1258a 23. 

35. The proof that it is for Nature to supply the animal once 
brought into .the world with food, is that every creature finds its 
food in the unexhausted residuum of the matter from which it 
takes its origin, or in other words receives it from the hands of 
Nature (c. 8. 1256 b 7 sqq.: see note on 1256b 12). So we read 
in de Gen. et Corr. 2. 8. 335 a 10, dmavta pév yap tpéperat Tois avrois 
e& dvrep eoriv. Not only is the earliest food used by an animal 
born with him and the gift of Nature, but animals subsist through- 
out life on the products of the earth and water of which they are 
made (Meteor. 4. 4. 382 a 6 sqq.). Cp. Oecon. 4. 2. 1343 a 30, 
ere Sé Kal Tay kata prow [iF yeopytxn |" hice yap amo ths pytpos 7 Tpo- 
py maciv eorw, Sore Kal ois dvOpamos ard tis yns, and Lucr. 2. 1156, 

Sed genuit tellus eadem quae nunc alit ex se: 
Aristotle, however, would say ‘land and water, and would speak 
not of the mother, but of the unused residuum as the true source 
of food. But, if food is always won from land and water, all other 
commodities, it is implied, should be sought from the same quarter, 
and the Science of Supply should thus procure them. 

88. maow. Cp.c. 8. 1256b 7, 9 pév ody ro.atrn Krnows bn’ adris 
paivera tis picews Sidopevn maow (i.e. mace Tois (por), though here 
mao. seems to mean ‘for all human beings,’ as in c. 2. 1253 a 30. 

2. dw &\Andov stands in contrast to dwé rév Kaprév kai rdv (dav. 1258 b. 
Cp. Rhet. 2. 4. 1381 21, 60d rods eNevdepious kai rods avdpeiovs TiwOoe 
Kai Tovs Sikalous* to.ovrovs & bmodapBavovcr rovs py ad’ érepav Cdvras° 
rotovrot & of amd Tov épydterOa, kal rovtwy oi amd yewpyias kal TOv GAdov 
of adrovpyol pddvora, The idea is still further worked out in Oecon. 
I. 2.13434 27, 7 dé yewpyixy padriora [krioews emepenera | Ort Stkaia’ 
ov yap dn’ avOparev otf éxdvTov, GoTEp kamnela Kal ai pecOapvixai, ovr 
dxévrav, domep ai rodeptxat. Here the writer has before him Plato, 
Soph. 219 D. 
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_ 4 SPodoorarixy, ‘the trade of a petty usurer’ (L. and S.): see 
also Biichsenschtitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 501, n. 7, who quotes 
from Etymolog. Magn. 725. 13, 080Aogrdras youv ot ’Arrikol Tovs 6Atya 
Savelfovras @deyov imepBodtkds. Aristotle’s objection seems to apply 
as much to lenders of large sums at usury as to lenders of small; 
but we find roxcrai xara puxpdv emi woAdS singled out as objects of 
obloquy in the Nicomachean Ethics also (4. 3. 1121 b 34). Cp. M. 
Cato, de Re Rustica, praef.: maiores nostri hoc sic habuerunt, et 
ita in legibus posuerunt, furem dupli condemnari, feneratorem quad- 
rupli; quanto peiorem civem existimarint feneratorem quam furem, 
hinc licet existimari. See also Cic. de Offic. 2. 25. 89, and Sandys 
and Paley on Demosth. contra Steph. 1. c. 70. 

3. 81d 74 k.7.X., ‘because profit is acquired’ (literally perhaps, ‘ the 
acquisition of profit results’: cp. for crijois, 1257b 30 and 1256a I9), 
‘from money taken by itself, and not from exchange, for which 
money was introduced.’ For the ellipse of érd rovrov before 
ep’ brep eropiobn, cp. I. 3. 1253b 3: 5 (8). 5.134048 27: 4 (7). 
13. 1332a 29-30. In usury, according to Aristotle here, the profit 
comes from money taken by itself, not subjected to any process of 
exchange, nor converted into corn or any other commodity—the 
use for which it is intended. It was introduced to serve as a 
medium of exchange, not to grow, but usury makes it grow. It 
makes money come out of money, and hence the Greek word 
for interest (réxos), for as children are like their parents, so is 
interest money no less than the principal which begets it. Things, 
however, should be used for the purpose for which they exist 
(c. 9. 1258a 10); hence this mode of acquisition is in an especial 
degree unnatural, Néuicpa vouioparos is perhaps, like Anpoodévns 
Anpoobevovs, meant to express a filial relation. The nature of 
Interest on Money seems to be better understood in c. 11 (see 
below on 21). 

9. We now come to a chapter differing both in matter and 
manner from the chapters which precede and follow it, and for 
which we can hardly be said to have been prepared in advance. 
A friend has expressed to me a doubt of its authenticity, and even 
if we hold it to be Aristotelian, it might be (as some other pass- 
ages of the Politics appear to be) a subsequent addition, due 
either to Aristotle himself or to some succeeding editor. The 
question deserves examination, and it will be well to notice here a 
few considerations on either side. 

The opening words of c. 8 promise an inquiry into all kinds of 
property and all forms of the Science of Supply. The question 
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whether the Science of Supply is a part of the Science of House- 
hold Management is here indeed singled out as the first question to 
be discussed, but we gather that other questions also will be 
treated. Still no reference is made to a division of the inquiry into 
a part relating to ra mpds rv yroow and a part relating to ra mpds 
Tv xpnow. C, 11, however, starts with this distinction. "Ezet dé ra 
Tpos THY yooow Siwopikapev ikavds, Ta mpos THY xpnow Sei SredOeiv (errr 
tnit.). We have learnt—this seems to be the meaning—to dis- 
tinguish the sound and unsound forms of the Science of Supply. 
We have also learnt how far the oixovoyixéds has, as such, to con- 
cern himself with the Science of Supply; but we have not yet 
learnt in any degree how to practise this Science, nor which 
of its branches are most safe or most profitable or most alien to 
a freeman, nor generally what are the principles of successful 
money-making. There is nothing un-Aristotelian in giving advice 
to lovers of money-making (rots tiywdou tiv xpnuatioriKny, C. IT. 
1259 a 5), for Aristotle disapproves of the tyranny and the extreme 
democracy at least as strongly as he disapproves of a money-making 
spirit, yet he advises both these constitutions how best to secure 
their own continuance. Besides, States may find the inquiries of 
this chapter useful (1259 a 338q.). And if to us instruction how 
to farm and trade seems to fall outside the province of a treatise 
on Household Management and Politics, this was not the view of 
Aristotle’s time, for Xenophon had sketched in his Oeconomicus 
how a farm was to be managed; the only novelty in this chapter 
is that it studies the principles of commercial success. 

And then again, if Aristotle does not prepare us in e. 8 or else- 
where in the First Book for a consideration of ra mpds tiv xpjow in 
relation to the Science of Supply, it is nevertheless the case that in 
entering on the question of slavery (c. 3. 1253 b 14 sqq.) he had 
announced his aim to be not only to arrive at conclusions on the 
subject better than those commonly held, but also to throw light 
on the use to be made of the slave (ra re mpds thy avayxaiay xpeiav 
iopev, 1253 b 15), and a similar inquiry respecting xpypatioriKy 18 
not unnatural. Throughout the Politics rd xpyomor, no less than ré 
ép0dv, is kept in view (see e.g. 2. I. 1260b 32 sq.: 6 (jee. 
1288 b 35 Sqq.)- 

On the other hand, the aceount given of xpnuatioricy in c. IE 
differs in many respects from that given in cc. 8-10. Three kinds 
of xpnpariotixn are NOW distinguished, not two only as before—the 
natural kind (or, as it is also now called, 4 oikevordry), 1) weraBAnteKn, 
and a kind midway between the two of which we have heard 
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nothing in cc, 8-ro, and we find labouring for hire (yu@apvia) and 
lending money at interest (roxopds) ranged under 7 peraAnrexi 
Xpynpatiorixyn, Whereas in cc. 8-10 nothing has been said of pro@apvia, 
and éPorocrarixy has been described as winning money, not from 
any process of exchange, but from the barren metal itself. The 
inclusion, however, of the work of the rexyvirys, as a form of puo- 
Gapvia, under 7 peraBAntexn xpnyatiorixy is quite borne out by 1. 13. 
1260b 2, where veyvirac are said not to exist by nature, though 
it does not seem to agree with the recognition of the rexvirns 
elsewhere (4 (7). 8. 1328 b 21: 6 (4). 4. I291 a I Sqq.) as 
one of the necessary elements of a State. The reference to 
writers on the subject and to ra Aeydpeva aropddny (1258 b 39 sqq.), 
again, is in accordance with the advice given in Rhet. 1. 4. 
1359 b 30 sqq., and this passage of c. 11 may well have been 
present to the mind of the writer of the so-called Second Book 
of the Oeconomics, whoever he was (see Oecon. 2.1346 a 26 sqq.). 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, as has been observed elsewhere, may 
possibly have had a passage from this chapter (1259 a 9 sqq.) 
before him. The writer of the sketch or epitome of the Political 
Theory of the Peripatetics which is preserved in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus (2. 6. 47) would seem to be acquainted with the earlier 
part of c. rr down to the notice of weraAdeutixn, for he says, &’ 6 cat 
Troha eumerpov Seiv eivar Tov oikovopuxdr, yewpylas mpoBareias peradXetas, 
iva rods AvoureAcotaTovs dua kat Suaordrovs xaprovs dvaywooky: he 
may well have been acquainted with the later part also, though he 
does not mention anything from it. The following passage from 
the First Book of the Oeconomics may likewise be based on the 
teaching of c. 11—x«rjcews b€ mpwrn emmédcca Kata iow Kara 
iow dé yewpytxn mporépa, kal Sevrepar Sorat ard Ths yijs, otov peTaddevTLKH 
kai et tis AAAy ToLavTy (C. 2. 1343 a 25 Sqq.). 

On the whole, I incline to think that this chapter is Aristotelian, 
and perhaps coeval with the rest of the First Book. 

10. wévra S€ Ta Toradra x... Stahr translates: ‘auf diesem 
ganzen Gebiet hat freilich die Theorie freies Spiel, wahrend die 
Praxis an nothwendige Bedingungen gebunden ist.’ Bern. and 
Sus. follow him in this translation, and Mr. Welldon’s version is— 
‘it is to be observed, however, that in all such matters speculation 
is free, while in practice there are limiting conditions. Vict. 
however translates—‘ cuncta autem huiuscemodi contemplationem 
habent libero homine dignam, usum vero necessarium ’—and 
I incline to this view of the passage. We have édevbépa dyopd, 
4(7). 12. 13314 32: €devOépa enuoriun, Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 2%. 
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Prof. Tyrrell (Hermathena, 12. 28) ‘thinks it will be found that 
€AevGepos when of two terminations always means “ liberalis,”’ not 
“liber.’’ The aim of the remark will then be to distinguish between 
what is liberal and what is not so in relation to these matters—an. 
aim which appears also below, 1258 b 34-39, as well as in the 
contrast of évriydrepa and avayxaidrepa epya, c. 7. 1255 b 28, and in 
5 (8). 2. 1337b 15 sqqg. We are told, in fact, that though 
speculation about matters relating to the practice of xpqpartoriKy 
is liberal, the exercise of the arts which fall under the head of 
Xpnpatiotixy is not so. So in de Part. An. 1. 5. 645a 5 sqq. 
Aristotle tells us that he will treat of Zoology pndev maparurdy eis 
Svvapw pyre driypdrepoy pyre Titwrepov" Kal yap év Tois 1) Kexapiopévors 
airéy (SC. ray (dor) mpos tiv aicbnow, Kate Thy Bewpiay suas 4 Snpovp- 
ynoaca ios dunyavous iSovas mapéxet Tois Suvapévors Tas aitias yyopitew 
kal dice: prvodpors. It appears from Plato, Laws 88g D, that there 
were those who ranked agriculture very high among the sciences. 

12. €or $€ «.7.A. Varro in his De Re Rustica (lib. 2. praef. 5) 
gives a similar account of the qualifications which a farmer should 
possess :—quarum (sc. agriculturae et pastionis) quoniam societas 
inter se magna... qui habet praedium, habere utramque debet 
disciplinam, et agriculturae et pecoris pascendi, et etiam villaticae 
pastionis: ex ea enim quoque fructus tolli possunt non mediocres, 
ex ornithonibus ac leporariis et piscinis. Compare also the open- 
ing lines of Virgil’s Georgics, and Cicero de Senectute 15. 54. 
The following passage of Varro, de Re Rustica (2. 1. 16) is very 
similar to that before us—in qua regione quamque potissimum 
pascas, et quando, et queis? ut capras in montuosis potius locis et 
fruticibus, quam in herbidis campis, equas contra; neque eadem 
loca aestiva et hiberna idonea omnibus ad pascendum. It will be 
noticed that Aristotle places ‘res pecuaria’ before ‘ agricultura,’ 
perhaps because pastoral farming long prevailed more extensively 
in Greece than agriculture (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
pp. 208 sqq., 313), perhaps because it was more lucrative (cp. 
Cic. de Offic. 2. 25. 89), perhaps because animals like the horse 
and ox deserve precedence. We hear nothing from him as to the 
employment of slaves as a source of profit. 

xphomma (cp. 30, dkdprav pev xpyoipor dé) apparently takes up ra 
mpos Thy xpjow and bears probably somewhat the same meaning as 
in Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 15, tavra d€ mavra kal dodady kai éevOepia Kat 
xpnoya’ ore S€ Xphoma pev padAov Ta kaprina, eRevbépia Oe Ta mpds 
drddavow: Kdpmisa bé déeyo ad’ Sy ai mpdcodo1, amodavatixa be ad’ dv 


x \ \ = / bu Ne, 
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km™mpara is used in 2. 1. 1261a 5 in the same sense as xryces, 
1261a 8, but here it seems to be used in a sense exclusive of 
yewpyla (cp. 17), and the illustrations which follow seem to show 
that its meaning is ‘farm-stock’ (Vict. ‘pecora’). Horses, oxen, 
sheep, and some other animals (15) are included under «rjpara, but 
not, it would appear, the water-animals and birds referred to in 19. 

13. ws. Vict. ‘ quomodo habita et curata.’ 

14. xtious mola tus, ‘what course should be followed in the 
getting of horses,’ so as to secure the maximum of profit. Kraus 
includes both breeding and purchase: ota refers to quantity, 
quality, kind of animal, etc. 

15. t&v AouTav Cwwv, e. g. mules, asses, swine, goats. As to the 
animals referred to, see above on 12. 

mpos GAAnda. Vict. ‘oportet quasi conferre ipsa inter se, videreque 
ex equorumne gregibus sive armentis boum maiores utilitates 
capiantur.’ 

18. 78. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 6. 7424 19, To 8€ mpdrepoy dn 
modAaxas eoriv: ibid. 2. 6. 742b 33, apyy & ev pev rots dxiwyrors 
76 Ti €otw, ev S€ Tois ywouevors Sn meiovs: ibid. I. 20. 729 a 1g, ek 
d€ rov cumaravros mparou €& Evds Hn Ev yiverac pdvoy, These passages 
may serve to illustrate the use of #57 in the text, though the 
word does not perhaps bear quite the same meaning in all of 
them. In the passage before us it may be roughly rendered by 
‘again.’ 

Widis ... weputeupévys. The distribution of the two kinds of 
cultivation throughout,Greece is well described by Biichsenschiitz, 
Besitz und Erwerb, pp. 293-6. As to Italy, cp. Varro de Re 
Rustica, 1. 2. 6: contra quid in Italia utensile non modo non 
nascitur, sed etiam non egregium fit? quod far conferam Campano? 
quod triticum Appulo ? quod vinum Falerno? quod oleum Venafro? 
Non arboribus consita Italia est, ut tota pomarium videatur? An 
Phrygia magis vitibus cooperta, quam Homerus appellat dumeddeo- 
cay, quam haec? aut Argos, quod idem poeta zodvmupov ? 

peditroupyias. As Vict. points out, honey was of more import- 
ance to the ancients than tous. See Biichsenschiitz, p. 228 sq., who 
remarks that ‘though sugar was known to the ancients, they used it 
solely for medical purposes, so that the only material they pos- 
sessed for sweetening food was honey.’ Plato’s citizens in the 
Laws are to be yewpyot kal vopeis Kal pedurroupyoi (842 D). 

19. kat tOv &\Xwv Lgwv. Should we translate ‘and concerning 
the other animals, whether water-animals or winged,’ or should we 
supply ‘the management of’. before ‘the other animals’ from the 
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latter portions of the words yewpyias, peditrovpyias? Perhaps we 
‘are intended to supply these words. Aristotle seems here to 
refer, not to fish and fowl in a wild state, but to poultry-houses 
and fish-preserves. In his time these appurtenances of a farm 
would be on a simple and moderate scale, wholly unlike that of 
the ‘villatica pastio’ in the days when Roman luxury was at its 
height (Varro, de Re Rustica 3. 3. 6 sqq.). Vet a great iy@vorpopeiov 
existed at Agrigentum early in the fifth century before Christ (Diod. 
FE 268. 4)., = 

20. Tis... oixerordrys xpynpatiotiKis, ‘of the Science of Supply 
in its most undistorted form.’ The word oixeios is used by 
Aristotle in connexion with x«vpis and with kara gvow, and in 
contradistinetion to Big (see Bon. Ind. s.v.). Cp. also c. 9. 1257 a 
12, ov TH oikelay xpqow, ov yap dAdayis evexev yeyovev. 

21. tadta pdpia kal mpdta. Mépia is sometimes used, like pépy 
(Bon. Ind. 455 b 40 sqq.), of ‘ea quae naturam alicuius rei con- 
stituunt ac distinguunt’ (Bon. Ind. 473 b 55 sqq.), and this would 
seem to be its meaning here. The simplest elements of a thing 
are often called mpéra, as in Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 8, mp@ra kai éhayiora 
hépyn oikias (see Bon. Ind. 652b 42 sqq.), but here mpéra appears 
rather to mean ‘the primary or leading elements’ (cp. néeysorov 22) : 
see Bon. Ind. 653 a 26sqq., ‘mparos significat ipsam per se rei 
notionem et naturam (ut quae iam a principio sit et rem con- 
stituat). So we have in 28, ris porns xpnuatiorexijs (cp. Oecon. I. 
2. 13434 25 sqq.), and in de Caelo 1. 3. 270b 2, 16 mpérov ray 
cepdrev. The account now given of the various forms of the 
oikevordrn xpnpatiotixn, which is referred to in 28 as 7 xara vow, 
is not harmonized with the account given in c. 8 of the Bto« 
included under the natural ypnuarioriy : for instance, we now hear 
nothing of Anoreia. Aristotle, however, here mentions only ra mpéra. 

Tis Sé petaBAntixys. Already in c. 10. 1258b 1 the unsound 
xpnpariottxyn has been called peraSAnrixn, instead of Kkarndixn, and 
here the change is especially necessary, for euwmopia could hardly 
be brought under xamndixy without some sense of strangeness. 
‘Exchanging’ comprises, we are told, the transport and sale 
of commodities (cumopia), and the letting-out of money (roxcpds) 
or of labour, skilled or unskilled (yeo@apvia). ‘ This classification,’ 
says Biichsenschiitz (Besitz und Erwerb, p. 455), ‘nearly ap- 
proaches that accepted by modern political economy, inasmuch as 
the first of the three departments has to do with traffic by way of 
sale, and the second and third with traffic by way of letting, 
the object let out being in the one case capital (money, land, etc.), 
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and in the other labour. Aristotle, however, makes no reference 
to the letting of land. Biichsenschiitz points out that in Plato’s 
Sophist (219 D) picdwors is already brought under peraSdAnrixn 
(Besitz und Erwerb, p. 251n.). He also compares Plato, Rep. 
371 E, ot 8) meododvres thy tis ioxtos xpeiay KeKAnvrar puoOorot. In 
the passage before us Aristotle regards the work of the Sdvavoos 
rexvirns as a form of pucOapvia: in Pol. 5 (8). 2. 1337b 12 sqq., 
however, pucOapyxai épyacias are distinguished from favavoo 
TEXVAL. 

22. vaukd\ypia poptnyia mapdotacis. Sus. and others translate 
the first two words, ‘maritime trade,’ ‘inland trade’; but Biich- 
senschiitz (p. 456 and note 1) explains them otherwise. According 
to him, é¢umopia is here resolved into the three elements—the 
provision of a ship, the conveyance of cargo, and exposure for 
sale. The vatkdnpos lets out a ship, sometimes (Xen. Mem. 
3. 9. 11) himself taking passage in it; the merchant transports 
goods from point to point; and the salesman, wholesale or retail, 
sets out goods for sale. ’Eyopia is thus made to include the 
work of the xdzndos, if this interpretation is correct. That dopryyia 
does not refer exclusively to land-trade, appears from C. F. Her- 
mann, Griech. Antiqq. 3. § 45. 6 (ed. 2). According to Biichsen- 
schiitz (p. 458), the transport of commodities was effected in 
Greece almost entirely by sea. It should be added that the same 
individual might often be vav«dnpos, Poprnyes, and wholesale salesman 
in one. 

23. mapdotacis would probably be safer and less remunerative 
than vavednpia and dopryyia. As to the chances of vaveAnpia, see 
Eth. Eud. 7. 14. 1247 a 21 sqq., and for the general épos dogandeias, 
Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 19 sqq. A shield-manufactory was safer than 
a bank (see Sandys and Paley on Demosth. Pro Phorm. c. 11). 
The remark in the text is interposed to give useful guidance in 
the practice of xpnpatiotixn (cp. Ta mpos thy xppow Set duedbeiv, 
1258b 9): we find a similar hint in Oecon. 1. 6. 1344 b 28 sqq. 

26. tov dréxvwv x.7.X. is masc. There is no need to alter reyvav 
to rexmrév. Similar transitions occur in 1. 10. 1258a 33-34 (rod 
oikovdpou . . . THs Umnperixns) and 3. 1.1275 a 23-26. As the labour 
of the @js is of a purely physical kind, he is nearly akin to the 
slave: cp. 1258 b 38 and 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 21, Onrixdv Kai Sovdixdy. 

27. tpirov 8é etSos k.7.A. How can this kind be said to possess 
any of the characteristics of peraSdnrin? Probably because, 
though the commodities it acquires are acquired from the earth, 
it does not seek wealth dé rév xapray kat rav (gov (1258 a 38), but 
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secks it from things dkapza pév yphoa dé, such as timber-trees, just 
as peraBAnrexn Seeks it dm’ dAAndov or from money. 

29. 60a «.7.. ‘(Having to do with) things won from the earth 
and from products of the earth not yielding fruit, but still useful.’ 
For the ellipse, see notes on 1253 b 3, 1256 b 26. Of commodities 
won dé ys marble or chalk may serve as an example: timber 
is an instance of a commodity won dmé ray amd yijs ywopuéver 
dxdprav pev xpnoinoy d¢. Metals probably fall under the former 
head, notwithstanding that they are called, together with some other 
mineral products, ra &v rj yj ywopeva (Meteor. 3. 6. 378 a 19 sqq.)- 

32. 75n, ‘again’ (see above on 18). The indifferent use of yévos 
and «ides should be noted here. Cp. Rhet. 1. 2-3, 1358 a 33-36. 

35. poptikdy. Cp. Rhet. 3. 1.1403 b 35, oma dé cbykeutar réxvn 
wept avtav, émet kai 7d wept thy AEEw de mponrOev' Kat Soxet oprixdv 
eivat, Kah&s brodapBardyevov. To overdo the illustration of one’s 
meaning is oprixdy (Poet. 26. 1461 b 27 sqq.). And those who 
pay too much attention to ré ypyoov especially merit the epithet 
(An Toor d283 398 Dio 25. (8). 73501338 be 2). «Cpwalso 7, (). 12. 
1315 a 40, mepicpyov d€ rd déyew Kal? Exactov Tév TowovToy: Metaph. 
a. 3.995 a 8 sqq. 

eiot 8€... 39. dperis. These remarks come in with singular 
abruptness, and it is not clear that they are not an interpolation. 
On the other hand, there is something not quite satisfactory in the 
sequence, if we omit them and place émel & early eviow «7A. im- 
mediately after goprixoy dé 7d évdiarpiBewv. Susemihl places epi 
éxdotou 6€ TovTwy 33—rd evdiatpiBew 35 after, instead of before, eict 
bé—aperjs, but rovrav 33 is thus robbed of its significance and not 
much is gained in any way. There is this to be said for the 
passage, that a somewhat similar reference to the varying dignity 
of different kinds of slave-work is to be found in c. 7. 1255 b 
27 sqq. 

36. texvikdtatat, According to Eth. Eud. 7. 14. 1247 a 5, 
otparnyia and xvBepyntiny are instances of arts in which réxyyy éord, 
TOAY pevrot Kal TUXNS evumapye. Agathon, on the other hand, traced 
a relation between Art and Fortune in the well-known line, quoted 
in Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 1140 a 19, réxvn Tuynv eorepfe Kal TUXN TEXYND. 

37. Bavavodtatar. Those pursuits also are Bdvavooe which de- 
teriorate the character or the intelligence (rv Wuxqy 7) Thy Sidvoray, 
5 (8). 2. 1337 b 8 sqq.), but this does not conflict with what is 
said here. 

hwBSvrar. For the third person plural after ra cdpara, see Bon. 


Ind. 490 a 44 sqq. 
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38. BSoukikdtara.. Cp. I. 2. 1252 a 33: I. 5.1254 b 18. 

39. mpoodel, i.e. in addition to technical skill (cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 
10. 1181 a 12). 

émet 8 éotlvy «.t.A. According to Varro de Re Rustica 1. 1. 8, 
and Columella 1. 1. 7, both Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote on 
agriculture. See Menage on Diog. Laert. 5. 50. They probably 
refer to the T'ewpyxd, which the list of Aristotle’s works given by 
the Anonymus of Menage names as spurious (No. 189), though in 
the Arabic list based on Ptolemaeus (No. 72) it is accounted 
genuine. See Aristot. Fragm. 255 sq., 1525 b 4 sqq., and Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 100. n. 1, who adds—‘that Aristotle did not write 
on agriculture and the cognate subjects, appears from Pol. 1. 11. 
1258 b 33, 39. The Tewpyxd are thus probably spurious. Is it 
possible that Charetides of Paros is the same as the Chartodras, 
whose opinions as to manures are referred to by Theophrastus 
in Hist. Plant. 2. 7. 4? A Messenian named Charetidas figures 
in an inscription (Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 240. 5, vol. i. 
p- 346). Apollodorus of Lemnos is mentioned by Varro and 
Pliny (see Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, s. v.). 

3. é« todtwy, ‘with the aid of their writings’: cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 
10. 1181 b 17: Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 30 sq.: de Gen. An. 1. 11. 
719 a 10: de Part. An. 2. 16.660 a 7. As to the collection of 
scattered notices of instances of commercial sagacity and success, 
Cp. 2. 5. 1264 a 3, mavra yap cyeddv evpnrar péev, adda Ta pev ov GuVIK- 
Tat, Tois 8 ov xpe@vrat ywaooxorres, and Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 30 sq. An 
attempt to act on this suggestion appears to be made in the so- 
called Second Book of the Oeconomics: see Oecon. 2. 1346 a 
26 sqq. 

6. otov «.7.A. ‘such as the feat told of Thales.’ Cp. Plato, 
Rep. 600 A, ddd’ ofa 5) eis ta Epya copod avdpds moddAai émivoiat 
kal edpnyavor eis Téxvas Hf Twas a@ddas mpagers Aéyovta, orep ad Odrew 
te mepe Tod MiAnoiov kai ’Avaxdpotos rod SxKiOov; Kai here as 
elsewhere serves to introduce an example. It is not quite clear 
whether ofoy «.r.A. is adduced in illustration of the sentence imme- 
diately preceding or of ére d€ . . . ovAXeyew. Perhaps Sus. is right in 
taking the former view of the passage—cp. todro ydp éore katavénpa 
Tt xpnuariorexdy, which seems to take up mdvra yap opéAma rai’ 
€ori Trois Ti@oe THY xpnuatiotixny, and also 12594 33, xpnomoy de 
yopitew radra Kai Trois moXurikois, Which seems to refer back to the 
same words, The passage also gains in point when taken in 
this way, for it conveys a hint that Aristotle is aware how para- 
doxical the idea of xpyuariorxoi learning anything from Thales 
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will appear to his readers. Tod MiaAqotov is added to distinguish 
him from the Cretan Thales mentioned in 2. 12. 1274 a 28. His 
ingenuity was proverbial (Aristoph. Aves 946); yet there was also 
a popular impression that he was codds, but not Ppdvipos (Eth. 
Nic. 6. 7. 1141 b 3 sqq.). 

8. thy copiay. Cp. Diog. Laert. 1. 22, xal mparos copds dvo- 
pdcOn (6 Gadjs) dpxovros "AGnynot Aapaciov, xa’ dv Kal of éxrd coor 
exAnOnoav. 

tuyxdver S€ Kadddou tT dy, i.e. not confined to philosophers like 
Thales, but generally applicable in commercial transactions. We 
have not here a go¢és devising a novel subtlety, but rather an 
instance of the use of a recognized weapon from the armoury of 
Xpnpariorikn. 

9. dvedilsvrwvy yop «.t.\. For the construction, cp. 2. 12. 
1274 a 25. The charge against philosophers was a common- 
place (Anaxippus ap. Athen. Deipn. 610 f: Plato, Gorg. 484 C 
sqq.: Isocr. adv. Sophist. §§ 7-8: Eth. Eud. 7. 14. 1247 a 
17 sqq.). 

11. ék tis dotpodoyias. The Egyptian priests claimed to be able 
to predict xaprév pOopas 7 rodvavrioy moAvkaprias by means of their 
observation of the stars (Diod. 1. 81. 5). 

12. edropyoavta, cp. Plutarch, Sulla c. 26, e’sopnoavra tév avti- 
ypapev. 

ddiywv. The point of {the story lies in the smallness of the 
capital. Thales only paid down the earnest-money of the rent of 
the olive-presses which he hired, trusting to his future profit to 
pay the rest. If we compare Cic. de Divin. 1. 49. 111, non plus 
quam Milesium Thalem, qui ut obiurgatores suos convinceret 
ostenderetque etiam philosophum, si ei commodum esset, pecuniam 
facere posse, omnem oleam, antequam florere coepisset, in agro 
Milesio coemisse dicitur, we shall see that though this passage is 
very similar to the passage before us, Cicero’s version of the story, 
nevertheless, as Vict. remarks, misses the point, for only a large 
capitalist could have done what Thales is described as doing. 
Cicero can hardly have had this passage of the Politics before 
him; still less can Pliny, who tells the story of Democritus 
(Hist. Nat. 18. 28). The version of Hieronymus of Rhodes, though 
abbreviated, is nearer to the Politics—yot kai 6 ‘Pddios ‘Tepovupos ev 
TT Cerne rav omopddny tropmpdrev, dre Bovddpuevos Set§ar [6 Cahjjs } 
paov evar movteiv, opas peddovons eAatav eoecOas, mpovongas épecba- 
caro Ta éAaovpyeia Kal mapmevoTa ovveire xpnuara (Diog. Laert. 1. 26). 
We cannot, however, be certain that Aristotle and he were not 
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drawing from some common source. If the story is true, it would 
seem that a citizen of Miletus was legally capable of renting 
olive-presses in Chios. Chios and Miletus both belonged to the 
Tonic Confederacy, and a special friendship seems to have existed 
between the two States (Hdt. 1.18: 6.5). This may have made 
the thing easier. 

S.aSodvar is used because the owners of the presses were many. 

13. 7 is displaced as elsewhere by being added ‘ei vocabulo quod 
utrique membro commune est,’ Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq.: cp. 
peragy te trav eiddv kal tor aicOnrév, Metaph. K. 1. 1059 b 6: adda 
pay ovdé Svaywyny te maoly dpporrer Kal tats HAtKlats arobibdvat Tats ToL- 
avras, Pol. 5 (8). 5: 1339 2 29: vopitovres Tov Te Tod éhevOEpou Biov 
érepdv twa €ivat Tod ToXtTiKOD Kal mdvT@Y aiperoraroy, Pol. 4 (7). 3. 
1325 4 To: 

15. For the two participles éxyicOodvra, ovddcEavra, cp. 8 (6). 5. 
1320 b 8, SiadapBavovras rovs drdpovs ahoppas Sidovras tpérew é€r” 
épyacias, and Plato, Rep. 465 C, ra 8€ mdvtws mopicdpevor O€pevor mapa 
yuvaikas Te Kat oikéras, Tapteverv mapaddvres. But here the participles 
are in different tenses. 

17. mdouretv, ‘to become rich,’ as in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20. 

18. ev ody (‘so then’) is here used as in c. 2. 1252 a 34. 

19. émidegv ... THs copias. Cp. Plato, Hippias Minor, 368 C, 
codias mAciotns émidecypa. 

‘But, as we said, the plan adopted by Thales—that of trying 
to secure oneself a monopoly—is a general principle of the science 
of money-making.’ 1d rowdrov is explained by edy tis .. . katraoKeva- 
(ew: compare the use of éeav in Rhet. 3. 5. 1407 b 19, and of érav 
in Metaph. M. 1. 1076 a 30. 

21. 8.6. Having said that this plan is not confined to philosophers 
but embodies a broad principle of money-making science (ypnpario- 
rudy 20), Aristotle points out that some States practise it, when 
they are in want of money (xpnudrev 22). See on the subject of 
State-monopolies in Greece Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
p- 547 sqq., who traces them at Selymbria (Oecon. 2. 1348b 
33 sqq-), Byzantium (1346 b 25 sq.), and Lampsacus (1347 a 
32 sqq-), and refers to the scheme of Pythocles at Athens (1353 a 
15 sqq.) and to the measures of Cleomenes, the governor of Egypt 
(1352b 14 sqq.). ‘There is no evidence, he adds, ‘that mo- 
nopolies were anywhere used in Greece, as they have often been in 
modern States, as a permanent source of revenue. ‘Nay,’ 
Aristotle continues, ‘in Sicily an individual with whom a sum 
of money had been deposited’—he seems to have had a larger 
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amount at his disposal than Thales—‘ resorted to a similar device, 
but he found that his success aroused the jealousy of the ruler of 
the State.’ Thus the story incidentally bears out the assertion 
made in 21-23, that States occasionally seek revenue from sources 
of this kind. The hero of this story may probably have been 
a tpamefirns: cp. Demosth. Pro Phorm. c. 11, 9 8 épyacia (of 
banking) mpooddous ¢xovca emixwwdivous dad ypndrov dddorpior, and 
see Biichsenschiitz, p. 502. 

24, ouverpiaro. Compare the use of cuveveic6a: in Theopomp. 
Fr. 219 and Plutarch, de Cupiditate Divitiarum c. 3. 524 B. 

25. tOv oSnpetwv. Bern. ‘iron-mines’: Sus. ‘iron-works’ The 
latter rendering is perhaps the more likely to be correct, as the 
metal would come from smelting-works, even if the ore was 
obtained in Sicilian mines, which may possibly have been the case, 
for iron-ore is still ‘found in the mountains of Sicily’ (A. K. 
Johnston, Dict. of Geography, art. Sicily). Aetna and the Lipari 
islands were famed in myth as the scene of the labours of 
Hephaestus and the Cyclopes (Virg. Georg. 4. 170 sqq.: Aen. 3- 
675 sqq.: 8. 416 sqq.: Ovid, Fasti 4. 287 sq.). 

éutoptwy. The merchants are conceived as sojourning at the 
éumdpa (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 a 11 sqq.), which would usually be on 
the seacoast or not far from it, like the Peiraeus or Naucratis (ris 
Aiyirrov ro éurdpiov, Aristot. Fragm. 161. 1505 a 14). Not every 
city was an éymdpiov. 

26. émdder. Note the tense. 

27. Tis Tufs, i. e. the usual price charged for iron. His winnings 
appear to have been due, in part to the advance on the usual 
price, which though small mounted up in proportion to the large 
quantity of iron sold, in part to the large returns which even the 
usual price brought to the merchants. 

éml tois mwevtiKovta taddvtos éemédaBev éxardv. Cp. Matth. 25. 
20, Kipue, mévre rddavrd pow mapédoxas’ ide, GAda wévre Tddavra exépdnoa 
ér avtois, and Strabo p. 701, &v ria Kowa kal &drors "Ivdoits iordpyrat, 
as TO pakpdBiov Sore kai rpidkovra emt rots éxardv mpoohapBdaver. The 
article may be prefixed to mevryxovra taddvrows because the sum 
originally invested was fifty talents, or it may be added for the 
same reason for which it is prefixed to déka in Xen. Oecon. 20. 16, 
padios yap dvip cis mapa robs déxa diapéper rH ev Spa EpyaterPa, on 
which passage Dr. Holden remarks, ‘where parts of a whole are. 
stated in numbers, the article is sometimes prefixed to the numeral 
“to denote the definiteness of the relation” (Madvig, § 11, Rem. 6).’ 
Bernays translates, ‘he gained a hundred talents in addition to the 
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fifty which he had laid out’: Mr. Welldon, ‘he realized 200 per 
cent. on all his outlay.’ Perhaps the passage quoted from St. 
Matthew makes in favour of Bernays’ interpretation, though the 
article is probably to be explained in the same way as in the 
passage of Xenophon. 

28. todrov pev ody x.t.A. This man brought on himself expulsion 
from the State, while Thales won applause for his wisdom, but yet 
the two men proceeded on the same principle. Mey ody is answered 
by pévroe 31. 

31. douppdpous. Cp. 2. 9. 1270b 20, cuudepdvras exer Tois 
mpaypaow. Dionysius probably objected to the whole available 
supply of a commodity se important both in war and peace as 
iron finding its way into the hands of a single private individual 
and coming to be obtainable only at an enhanced price. He would 
also hold that a private person had no business with a monopoly; 
monopolies would in his view be for the State. Besides, tyrants 
usually sought to keep their subjects poor (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 18) 
and distrusted the rich (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 15 sqq.). 

83. kal Tots TodtTLKots, i.e. to statesmen as well as to heads of 
households (cp. c. 8. 1256 b 37, 6re pev roivuy fore tes xrytiky) Kata 
iow ois oikovdpos kat Trois modurtxois, and Eth. Nic. 6. 5. 1140 b 10) 
and to those who hold the science of money-making in high esteem 
(12594 5). For xpnowmov yropifew, cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 & 33, xpyotpor 
& exactoy avtay yropifey. 

34. moddats yap médeou x.7.A. A large revenue was essential to 
the working of the extreme democracy (Pol. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
I sq.); States frequently at war were also bound to have plenty of 
money at command (2. 9. 1271 b 11). Households stand less in 
need of exceptional sources of income. 

35. twes kal wodttevovrat, i.e. in addition to those who pursue 
these aims in private life. See Schneider’s note, vol. 2. p. 65, on 
the mopiorai at Athens, but Eubulus is probably referred to—cp. 
Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15 sud fin., and Theopomp. 
Fr. 96 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293). See also Plato, Laws 742 D, 
and the account of the good citizen given in Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 
1446 b 33. 

For taéta as the object of moderevovra, cp. 2. 7. 1267 a 18. 

37. Emel 8€ «tA. ‘Since we distinguished’ (in 1. 3. 1253 b 
3 sqq-) ‘three parts of oixovopixn’ (for jv, cp. Metaph. A. 6. 
1071 b 3, éwet 8 joay rpeis ovcia, and de Caelo 1. 3. 269 b 33), 
the question arises, with which of them is olkovous«y most con- 
cerned? We have seen that the otxovouixéds as such can hardly 
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be said to be directly concerned with xpnpariocrixy: but with 
which of the three relations that make up the household—yayin, 
matpixn, SeomoruKy—is he most concerned? This is the question 
which Aristotle apparently intends to raise here (compare the 
solution given at the beginning of c. 13), but his articulation of it 
is in unusual disarray. He has no sooner enumerated the three 
parts of ofcovop.xn, than he proceeds to refer to the account which he 
has already given of deomorky, and to distinguish the rule exercised 
by the husband over his wife from the rule exercised by the father 
over his children, with the object apparently of showing that the 
two latter relations represent a higher kind of rule (aoduri«y or Baot- 
Auxy) than the former—the result being that oikovoysey is more con- 
cerned with TarpeKn and yapukn than with deomorixn (cp. I.5.1254a 25, 
dei Behtiov H dpxn 1 Tv Pedridvav dpyouevor, and 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 
27, Tov yap Seororikas dpyew 7 Tdv éhevOepwv apxt) KaAXwy Kal padAov 
per’ dperjs), and that it is more concerned with Seomorixy than with 
XpnpateoTeKy. 

89. kal ydép. Vict. ‘statim autem causam affert, cur distinxerit 
copulam patris ac liberorum a copula viri et uxoris; docet enim illa 
imperia diversa esse.’ 

_ Gpxew, sc. @papev (latent in 9, 37) roy olkovduov. The reference 
would seem to be to c. 3. 1253 b 4 sq. 

@s éhevOdpwv péev dphotv, i.e. Tod dpyopevov yxdpw (4 (7). 14. 
1333 2 3 sqq.), or perhaps for the common good of ruler and 
ruled (3. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.). Contrast deomorixn apyn, 3. 6. 1278 b 
32 Sqq. Toderikn, Baowdixn (3. 7.1279 a Bay, and dpiotokparixy dpxn 
(3. 17. 1288 a 11) are forms of % tay ehevOépwv dpxy. It may be 
questioned whether it is quite an adequate idea of 7 tay édevbépwv 
dpxn to make it consist simply in ruling for the benefit of the ruled; 
Marcus Aurelius (Comment. 1. 14) seems to understand it other- 
wise. 

1. wodutiKas, ‘as a citizen-ruler rules over his fellow-citizens.’ 1259 b. 
Tloderixy apxy is said in 3. 4. 1277 b 7 to be the kind of rule which 
is exercised over rév époiwy 7 yévet kal Tov éevOepwr, but this account 
seems too wide, for the rule of a father over a child would then 
fall under zodurix) dpyn: in I. 7. 1255 b 20 it is explained as 
é€devépav kai iowy dpxn, and this seems more exact, but we must 
bear in mind that under itowy are included proportionate, as 
well as absolute, equals. Wodsrexy apyn usually implies an inter- 
change of ruling and being ruled (cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq.), but it 
does not necessarily do so (cp. c. 1. 1252 a 15)-—it does not do so 
in the case of the wife, nor does it do so in the case of the rule of 
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vods over gpeéis, which is mwoderexy Kat Baoidexn (is 5. 1254 b 5). The 
relation of husband and wife is elsewhere described as dptoroxparixy 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 32 sqq.: 8. 13. 1161 a 22 sqq.), because 
it should be such as to assign 1d dppdfov éxaore (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 8. 
1294 a Q, doket d€ dpioroxparia pév evar pddiora TO Tas Tivas veveunobat 
kar’ dpernv). Aristotle holds that though on the whole and as a rule 
the man is superior to the woman, there is nevertheless work which 
she can do better than he, and that account should be taken of this 
fact in determining the position of the wife in the household. 

2. ei pi wou x.7.A. Sus. ‘was nicht ausschliesst, dass das Ver- 
haltniss sich hie und da auch wider die Natur gestaltet, and so 
Mr. Welldon: ‘wherever the union is not unnaturally constituted.’ 
Sepulveda, on the other hand, supplies as the nom. to ovvéorne, 
not 4 Kowwvia, but ‘mas et femina,’ translating ‘nisi ubi praeter natu- 
ram constiterunt, and Lambinus ‘mas,’ translating ‘ nisi forte ita 
comparatus est, ut a natura desciverit.’ I incline, however, to take 
ovveotnxe aS impersonal and to translate ‘except where there is a 
contravention of nature. See Bon. Ind. 342 b 20 sqq., and for 
auvéotnke mapa vow, ibid. 731 a 20-27. As to the impersonal 
use of verbs in Greek, see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sqq. 
The following epigram on James I is quoted by the late Mr. Mark 
Pattison in his copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics (1839) : 

‘Rex fuit Elisabeth, nunc est regina Iacobus,’ 

4, év pév odv K.t.X. Mev ody appears to be answered by & 9. 
In most cases of political rule, indeed, there is an interchange of 
ruling and being ruled, which does not occur in the case of husband 
and wife. Free and equal citizens, in fact, aim at being equal in 
nature and differing in nothing. (I take rd dpyov kai 7d dpxdpevoy to 
be the nom. to BovAera.) Yet even here differences do not wholly 
vanish, for the holders of office seek for the time of their magistracy 
to have their position marked by a distinctive aspect and bearing, a 
distinctive mode of address and marks of respect; thus if there is 
an equality of nature, there is a temporary inequality in externals 
even among like and equal citizens. The relation in which the 
citizen-ruler stands to those over whom he rules during his term of 
office is that in which the male permanently stands to the female. 
(Cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 30 sqq., where the same idea appears that even 
ehevOepor «al tooe are differentiated by the fact of their holding or 
not holding office.) The husband, we learn, rules his wife as a 
citizen-ruler rules his fellow-citizens; he is marked off from his 
wife less by a difference in nature than by a difference cyhpace 
kat Néyors kal tiywais, The father, on the contrary, is different 
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in nature from his child (1259 b 14). Aristotle does not, perhaps, 
always abide by this view of the relation of husband and wife; 
thus in Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 11344 26 sqq., 7d moNerixdy Sixaov, which 
obtains ém kowwvay Biov mpos rd etvar abrdpkecay, eAevOepav kal ioov 
i} kar’ dvadoyiav i) kar’ dpiudv, is said not to obtain even between 
husband and wife, though the conjugal relation comes nearer to 
realizing it than any other household relation, but only ré otkovopuxdv 
dixavovx—indeed in this very book of the Politics (c. 13. 1260 a 29) 
he requires from the wife a submissive silence before her husband. 

7. dray, ‘for the time during which.’ 

Cytet, sc. rd dpyov. The claim made by a ruler (Amasis) is 
mentioned in illustration. Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298a 10, tiv tovattny yap 
tadrnta (nret 6 Sqpos: 7 (5). 8. 1308a 11, 8 yap emt rod mwANbovs 
(nrovow ot Snportxol rd ivov: 8 (6). 3. 1318 b 4, det yap Cyrovar rd ioov 
kal 76 Sikavov of rrovs, of Sé Kparodvres ovdev dpovricovow. 

8. oxjpact. Lamb. ‘vestitu,’ Bern. ‘die Tracht,’ but éo6j7 and 
oxnpare are distinguished in Eth. Nic. 4. 9. 1125 a 30 (cp. Rhet. 
2. 8. 1386 32, if éoOqrvis the right reading in this passage). Sepulv. 
and Giph. ‘ornatu:’ Vict. ‘vestibus.’ Perhaps ‘aspect and bearing.’ 
See Bon. Ind. 739 b 59-7404 5. 

Adyous, ‘mode and matter of address.’ 

kat (before “Auaots) as elsewhere introduces an instance. Amasis 
is an instance of ‘that which rules after being ruled.’ He had been 
a subject and was now aruler. He claimed that, like the utensil 
referred to, which had been recast to form the image of a god and 
now was an object of veneration to the Egyptians, he should be 
treated for what he was, not what he had once been. Cp. Hdt. 
2.172. A somewhat similar metaphor is used by Themistocles in 
Aelian. V. H. 13. 39. 

Q. del... TodTov exer Tov Tpdmov, ‘at all times, not merely for a 
term, stands to the female in this relation’ 

1l. 16 yap yevyfoav. Tevvay is used of the female as well as the 
male (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1334b 36: de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 3), but 
Aristotle is here evidently thinking of the father, not the mother. 

dpxov éotiv, cp. Metaph. A. 7. 1072b 10, && dvdykns dpa eor dv, 
and Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 19, ¢covra Siapépovres. It is not identical 
with apy: the participle is used in an adjectival sense, ‘a per- 
manent quality being predicated of the subject’ (Holden, Oecono- 
micus of Xenophon, Index p. 36 *). 

12. Baoidtxs «80s dpxfs, ‘the specific nature of royal rule.’ 
Sus. ‘was denn eben die Form einer koniglichen Gewalt ergiebt.’ 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 24, 7 pev yap marpds mpos vicis Kowwvia 
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Bowrelas exer oxnpa, Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 30, ev dpyavou cide, and 3. 15. 
1286 a 2 sq. 

14. tov Baoitéa tovTwy dmdévtwv. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 
24-2 7, 7) pev yap marTpos mpos vieis Kowwvia Baoirelas exer oxTpa, 
TOV TéKVOY yap TO TaTpl pede’ evTevOev S€ Kal “Opnpos Tov Ala mratépa 
mpooayopever, Tatpiky yap apx Bovrera 7 Baowdeia etva. Homer is 
praised for using the words ‘ father of gods and men’ to designate 
the Kingship of Zeus over gods and men. For, Aristotle proceeds, 
the father is the truest type of a King. The King, like the father, 
‘should surpass those he rules in nature’ (‘indole,’ Bon. Ind. 
837 a 52, cp. Pol. 2. 2.1261 a 39, dia 70 tH Hiow toovus civar wavras), 
‘but be one with them in race.’ 

15. pév should logically have followed gvce, but, as Bonitz 
observes (Ind. 454a 20), who compares 6 (4). 5. 1292b 12 sqq., 
‘interdum non ei additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur.’ 

18. ¢avepdy totvuy. So far as the protasis introduced by eed in 
1259 a 37 Survives the long series of considerations which break in 
upon it in 1259a 39-b 17, it here finds its apodosis, which is in- 
troduced by roivuy, as elsewhere by éa7e (Bon. Ind. 873 a 31 sqq.) or 
possibly &¢ (Bonitz, Aristotel. Stud. 3. 122 sqq.). For the connexion 
of the whole, see note on 1259 a 37. Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 
had described with much zest the mixture of vigilance and geniality 
with which the thrifty lschomachus gets everybody connected with 
his farm, from his wife and his steward downwards, to strain every 
nerve for the increase of his substance, which is, according to him, 
the aim of olkovouia (cp. Oecon. c. 6. 4, ) d€ emornun aitn—i.e. 7 
oikovoula—eatvero 3 otxovs dvvavrar afew évOparrot). In tacit opposi- 
tion to Xenophon, Aristotle here presses the consequences of the 
principle which he has established in the foregoing chapters, that 
Xpnuarvorexn, and even its soundest part, is in strictness no part of 
oixovopia, but only an auxiliary art (dnperi«y), and that though 
oikovopia will not be indifferent to the goodness or badness of the 
property it uses (1258a 26), its business is nevertheless rather to 
care for the excellence of the human beings with whom it has to 
deal, and for that of the free rather than the slave. The original 
propounder of this view may well have been Socrates (Cleitophon 
407 A sq.: see Wyttenbach on [Plutarch] de Liberis Educandis 
c. 7.4 E), but traces of it appear in Plato, Politicus 261 C and Laws 
743 E, and we find doctrines of a similar kind ascribed to Cynics 
like Diogenes (Aelian, V. H. 12. 56: cp. Diog. Laert. 6. 41). The 
views of Crassus, who was not unacquainted with the teaching of 
Aristotle (Plutarch, Crassus c. 3), may possibly have been influenced 
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by the passage before us (see the account of them given in Crassus: 
c. 2. and above, p. xvii). Cato the Censor is praised by Plutarch 
(Cato Censor, c. 20) for combining with keenness as an economist 
care for the welfare of his wife and children. For the relation 
of the Stoic and Epicurean conceptions of olxovoyia to those of 
Plato and Aristotle, see Schémann, Opuse. Acad. 3. 234 sqq. 

19. thy tdv dpdxov Kriow, ‘inanimate property.’ Cp. 2.7. 1267 b 
IO, THY THs yhs KTHoWw, and I. 9. 1257 b 40, ry Tod vouloparos odciav. 

20. tiv Tis KThoEws, Ov Kadodpev TAodtov. Sus. ‘als diesen” 
(inanimate property) ‘in den tiichtigen Stand zu setzen, den man’ 
Reichthum und Wohlhabenheit nennt,’ v kadodpev modroy being 
explanatory of dper) xrngews, cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 18, mdodros" 
apeTh yap KTHTEwS Kal TOLNTLKOY TONAOY [dyabdv. | 

21. tGv éNeuvPepwy paddov 7 SodAwv. For the addition of the article 
before €AevOépwv and its absence before dSovAwr, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 4. 1449 a 1, where Rhet. 2. 13. 1390a 16, padXov Cou Kard 
Aoyirpov 7 Kara 7d HO0s is quoted. It is, however, possible that a 
slightly depreciatory significance attaches to the omission of the 
article before dovAwv, as in Agesil. 11. 4, foxes dé eEopdeiv pev mavto- 
Sarois, xpjoOa b€ trois dyabois, Cp. I. 7. 1255 b 32-33-. 

T™p@tTov pev ouv K.T.A. Mev ovv here as often elsewhere is 
introductory to a clearer definition of what has just been said. 
(The nev is apparently answered by d¢ 28.) Aristotle has spoken 
in the preceding sentence of an dper) dSovdov, and the thought 
occurs to him that there are two senses of dpery, and that he may 
be understood merely to inculcate on the master the communication 
of technical excellence to the slave (cp. 1260 b 3 sqq.). He there- 
fore loses no time in raising the question, what the virtue is in the 
case of slaves, which he has said the householder is to care for and 
promote: is it merely épyavie kai Scaxovixr dpern, Or are they capable 
of 76K) dpern? (For the terms in which the question is raised, cp. 5 
(8). 5. 1339 b 42, od pry adda KytyTéov py Tore TodTO pev TUUBEBNKe, 
Tip@repa &’ airs 9 pious eotiv Kara rH eipnyévny xpeiav.) Aristotle 
had defined the natural slave in the words, écav éoriv épyov 7 Tod 
gdparos xpnats, kat Toor gor an’ adrav BédrioTov, I. 5.1254 b 17—words 
which went farther even than the well-known saying in Homer 
(Ody. 17. 322), that Zeus in taking away a man’s freedom takes away 
half his virtue—and he feels that a doubt may well be raised whether 
a slave is capable of moral virtue. The course of the argument on 
this subject seems to be as follows: —‘ The answer is not easy, for 
if the slave has moral virtue, how does he differ from a freeman ? 
Yet if he has it not, the fact is surprising, seeing that he is a man 
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and shares in reason. ‘The same question, however, arises as to 
the wife and child, and it is better to put the question in its most 
comprehensive form—is the virtue of that which by nature rules 
the same as the virtue of that which by nature is ruled, or different? 
(It will be seen that Aristotle abstains for the present from raising 
any question as to that which neither naturally rules nor naturally 
is ruled.) If we say that both have complete virtue, why should 
the one rule and the other be ruled? If again we say that their 
virtue differs in degree, the same question arises, for between ruling 
and being ruled there is a difference not of degree, but of kind. 
If, on the other hand, we say that one has virtue and the other not, 
how can the ruler rule well, or the ruled obey well, without virtue? 
Both, it is clear, must have virtue, and virtue must have different 
kinds, just as there are different kinds of that which is by nature 
ruled. We are familiar with this in the case of the soul; in the 
soul there is a part which naturally rules and another which natur- 
ally is ruled, and to each of these two parts we attribute a virtue of 
its own. But if these two parts, related to each other as naturally 
ruling and ruled, exist by nature, then other pairs also, destined by 
nature to rule and be ruled respectively, exist by nature—the 
master and slave, the husband and wife, the father and child—and 
each member of these three pairs has a virtue of its own varying 
according to the constitution of the soul in each and the work 
each has to perform. We must bear in mind that in the Meno 
of Plato Socrates is made to assert the identity of the temperance 
and other virtues of women and men, in opposition to the sophist 
Gorgias, and that Aristotle’s object here is to show that virtue 
varies with social function, the virtue of the ruled not being the 
same as the virtue of the ruler. It is, however, also his object to 
show, in opposition to those who confined virtue to the ruler 
(3. 4.1277 a 20), that 7d pier apyduevoy, whether wife, child, or slave, 
is not without moral virtue, but has a sort of virtue varying with 
its psychical constitution and the function it discharges. Here 
therefore, as elsewhere, Aristotle steers a midway course between 
two extremes—the view of those who denied virtue to the ruled, 
and the view of those who identified the virtue of women and men. 

24. swhpoodvy «.t.4. These virtues are instanced as those most 
likely to be found in slaves, more likely than peyadouxia, Podvyots, 
or codia, 

Tov €fewv. For this use of the gen., Susemihl rightly compares 
I. 13. 1260 b 2 (already referred to by Schn., vol. 2. p. 68): 3. 5. 
1278a 27: 3.13.1284 b 11 (if I” are wrong): 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 30, 
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26. exer... Guhotépws. ‘For whichever alternative we adopt, 
difficult questions: arise’ (Lamb. ‘dubitationem habet, utrumcun- 
que dixeris’), ”Eyes is probably here impersonal; see Bon. Ind. 
305 b 31 sqq., and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sq. 

€ite yap €or, SC. dpern tes SovdAov. 

82. kat...84. See note on 1. 2. 1253.4 18. 

33. métepov ... €tépa. This is not exactly the same question 
as had been raised about the woman and child just before ; 
perhaps it is already felt to be paradoxical to deny to the dpxépevov 
vce the possession of any kind of moral virtue. Besides, the ques- 
tion now raised is that which Socrates had raised (1260 a 22), and 
Aristotle is much preoccupied with his view on the subject. 

34. ydp justifies émoxenréov by adducing difficulties which arise. 

Kadoxdyabias. The question is put as paradoxically as possible, 
for xaoxdyafia is precisely the type of virtue from which slaves and 
women and children are furthest removed: see L. Schmidt, Ethik 
der alten Griechen 1. 333 sq., who refers to Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 16, 
rept tav addov (dieheyero Saxpdrns), a rods peév eiddras Hyeiro Kahovs 
Kayabovs eivat, rods 8 ayvooivras avdparodadets dv Sikaiws kexhjoba, Ka- 
Aoxdyabia is the virtue of knights and hoplites (Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 
18 sqq.). Cp. also Eth. Nic. 4. 7. 1124 a I, force pév ody 7) peyado~ 
Wuxla oiov Kédapos Tis elvar TOY dperav’ peitous yap adras moti Kal od 
yiverat Gvev éxetvov’ Oia TovTo xaderov TH aAnOeia peyadsWuyxor eivar’ ov 
yap oidv te dvev Kadoxayabias: Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 1207b 20 sqq.: 
Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 10 sqq. The conception of kadoxdyabia is 
still further worked out in Eth. Eud. 7.15. 

S7ictd: Se Kane (Cp. 1.1) 1252/4: 9. 

88. odS€y, ‘not at all,’ as in Probl. 10. 35. 894 b 13. 

40. dpyO@joerar. The fut. med. apf£ovrae occurs in a passive 
sense in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36. 

1. 8eudds. Cp. Plato, Laws gor E, deias yap &xyovos &y ye qi 
dpyia: Aristot. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 b 10, Oia dediav kal dpyiay, and 
below 1260 a 36. 

3. tavtTys 8 ... dpxopévwv. ‘These words are often translated— 
‘and that there are different forms of virtue corresponding to 
the differences between the naturally ruled.’ But then hitherto, 
as Susemihl remarks (Hermes (1884), Bd. 19. Heft 4), Aristotle 
has been dwelling on the difference between ruler and ruled, not 
on the differences between various ruled elements, and if éc7mep here 
means ‘ corresponding to,’ we certainly expect éamep kai rod dive 
G&pxovtos kat apxopevov. Not éomep kal trav pioe apydvrwy Kat dpxo- 
pévoy, the reading to which the rendering found in two MSS. (a, z) 
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of the velus versio points—‘ quemadmodum et natura principantium 
et subiectorum ’—for hitherto, as Sus. sees, though he accepts this 
reading, no stress has been laid on the fact of the existence of different 
forms of épyovra and dpxdpeva: on the contrary, it is on the dif- 
ference between 7d dpyov and 10 dpxdpevoy and their respective épya 
that the existence of different forms of virtue has been rested. 
Perhaps, however, Sc7ep does not here mean ‘ corresponding to,’ 
but simply ‘as indeed ’—so that our rendering will run ‘and that 
different types of virtue exist, as indeed differences also exist 
between the naturally ruled.’ Compare the use of é07ep in I. II. 
1259 a 35, ToAAais yap modeor Set ypnuaticpov, Sorep oikia, paddov de. 
Aristotle’s meaning will then be, that there is nothing more surpris- 
ing in the fact of ruler and ruled having different types of virtue 
than there is in the fact of the naturally ruled differing in character. 
He has already said in 1.5. 1254 a 24, kal ely woAXa Kal apydvt@v Kai 
apxopéever eoriv, kai del Bedtiov 7 apx7 7) Tav Bedtidvev apyopévov. Per- 
haps, however, ris dperjs should be supplied before rav gicet 
dpxonévov, and the translation should be—‘ as indeed differences 
also exist between the virtue of one naturally ruled element and 
that of another. Those who take éomep in the sense of ‘ corre- 
sponding to’ will be much tempted to read éomep kai rév picer dp- 
x6vrav kal apxopever, but this reading rests, as has been said, only on 
the authority of one or two MSS. of the vefus verszo, the rendering 
found in which may represent nothing more than a conjectural emen- 
dation. This change of reading might, indeed, be dispensed with, 
if an ellipse of mpos rd hice dpxov OF mpos Ta ioe Gpxovra could be 
supposed between éomep kai and rév picer dpyopévev (compare the 
ellipse of mpos riv Wuyny in 5 (8). 5.1340 b 17). But éomep need not 
mean ‘corresponding to,’ and probably does not. (Since writing the 
foregoing note, I have become acquainted with the following 
annotation by the late Mr. Mark Pattison in the copy of Stahr’s 
Politics already referred to (above on 1259 b 2). Stahr translates 
in this edition—‘ diese aber ihre Verschiedenheiten hat, so gut 
wie die, welche von Natur zum Beherrschtwerden und zum 
Herrschen bestimmt sind.’ The annotation is—‘if the words 
[apxdvrwy Kai] are to form part of the text, surely the meaning is, 
not “so gut wie die,” but “ have differences corresponding to the 
differences between the natural ruler and the natural ruled.” But 
all the MSS. appear to omit them, and the meaning is—“ and in 
the same way as there are differences between the virtues of the 
ruler and those of the ruled, so there are. differences between the 
virtues of the different species of the ruled.” ’) 
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4, kal rodro x.7.h. I take the literal rendering to be—‘and this 
has at once led the way for us in the case of the soul’ (‘ this’ being 
‘the existence of a natural ruler and a natural ruled, each with a 
virtue of its own’). For épjynra in this sense, compare Plato, 
Lysis 217 A, dp’ ody kai adds... idnycirar juiv rd viv eydpevov ; 
and the use of the word mpoodoroeicda in de Gen. An. 4. 4. 770 b 3. 
Tlepi thv yvxnv is perhaps not far removed in meaning from év rj 
~puxn (cp. Bon. Ind. 579 a 29 sqq.). The soul is one of the things 
that lie nearest to us, and on examining it the phenomenon of 
which we are in quest appears, and thus we are guided to detect 
it in other cases also. Cp. Plutarch, de Fraterno Amore c. 2 znzt., 
kairot TO Tapdderypa THs xpnoewas Tov adeAPoy 7) Hiots ov paKpav 
€Onxev, GAN év aite TH Topate Ta mMrcicta Tov avayKaiwv dirtd kal 
adehpa kat Sidupa pynxavnoapévn, xeipas, médas, Oupata, ora, pivas, edi- 
Sagev Gru x.t.\. The perfect tfpnynrac may be defended, either as re- 
ferring to the previous assertion of the existence of a ruling and 
a ruled element within the soul (1. 5. 1254b 5), or as implying 
that the soul affords an already forthcoming and familiar example 
of the fact—cp. de Part. An. 1. 3. 643 b 10, det metpacOar AapBavew 
Kata yéevn Ta (Ga, os bpyynvO’ of modXol Sropicavres dprOos yévos kal ixOvdos. 
Schiitz’ conjectural addition of ra before repi tiv Wuynv simplifies the 
passage, but is perhaps unnecessary. It should be added that Vict. 
takes dpjynra in a passive sense (‘incoeptum est’), and that Bonitz 
also (Ind. 807 b 46) gives it a passive meaning. The correctness 
of this view, however, is open to doubt., For the thought, cp. 4 (7): 
14. 1333 a 16 sqq. 

6. otoy does not seem here to exemplify but to explain, as in 
Sule OONDn Ls 

8. tav dddwv, ‘other things besides the rational and irrational 
elements of the soul.’ 

Sore x... Thurot (Etudes, p. 18), with most others, translates 
the words é0re hice ra mreiw dpxovra kai dpydpeva ‘de sorte que la 
plupart des étres commandent ou obéissent par nature,’ and fails, 
not without reason, to find a satisfactory meaning in the words when 
thus translated, adding ‘du moins la lecon vulgaire ne se lie pas 
avec ce qui suit immédiatement.’ Hence he proposes to read dere 
mrelo ta pioer apxovta kal dpxopeva, But is not another interpreta 
tion of ra mAetw possible? May not the meaning of the passage 
be as follows—‘so that not only is this one case of a ruling 
element and a ruled natural, but the plurality of cases of the same 
thing which we observe are natural too—I say “plurality,” for the 
free rules the slave in one way, and the male the female in another, 
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and the man the child in a third, and while (yév) the parts of 
the soul exist in all these, they exist differently in each.’ The first 
conclusion drawn is, that in a plurality of cases we find a ruling 
element and a ruled, both existing by nature. The reason for proving 
their naturalness is that only ra pices dpxovra kai dpxdpeva have a moral 
virtue of their own; thus the reyvirns, being neither puce: nor fully 
a slave, has not a moral virtue of his own, except so far as he is 
aslave. From this first inference Aristotle passes on to a second— 
that of a diversity of psychological constitution and of moral virtue 
in every ruling and ruled element subsisting by nature, according 
as the function discharged in each case is absolute and complete 
(16 dhs Epyov) or falls in various degrees short of being so. For 
Ta melo dpyorra Kai dpxdpeva, cp. de Gen. An. 2. 7. 746a 12, éemet 
dé ra perv povordka, Ta b€ moAuTéKa THY TowovTaY éaTl (pov, Kal Ta TAclo@ 
tév éuBptey (‘mehreren Embryen, Aubert and Wimmer) roy 
aitév éxet tpdrov te evi: de Caelo t. 8. 276 b 19, & Tots mAEtoow 
ovpavois (‘in den mehreren Himmelsgebauden, Prantl). So we 
have of modXot ovvdecpor (‘a multiplicity of conjunctions’) in Rhet. 
3. 5. 1407b 12, and of moAAol Oepamorres in Pol. 2. 3. 1261 b 37: 
cp. also Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 50 R, réiAXa otras ayaa ta dpxdpeva 
tovs dpxovras. ‘Thurot, as has been said, would read dare micio ra 
ices dpxovra kai dpydpueva, but this conclusion seems hardly to be 
that to which the preceding words point. Bernays avoids this 
objection in his rewriting of 8-17, as does also Susemihl in his 
still more sweeping reconstruction of 8-20 (Qu. Crit. p. 359: 
Hermes 19. 588 sqq.), but no MS. gives them any support, nor 
am I convinced that any change is necessary. 

11. 74 pdpta tis Wuxis, i.e. 7d Goyov and 1d Adyov €yov: cp. 
de Gen. An, 2. 4. 741a 2, ra & dAXa pépia ris Wuyis (other than 
1) yervdca Kat Openrexr Wuxn) Tois pév brdpyxet, Trois 8 ody tmdpxet Tov Cdav. 
To give the slave ré Adyov éyov, ro maOytindy must be counted here 
(as in Eth, Nic. 1.6. 1098 a 3 and 1. 13. 1103 a 2) as part of rd Adyov 
€xov, not of 76 a@doyov, for he has not the more indubitable element 
of 1d Adyov ~xov, 1rd BovdeutiKdy (1260a I2: Cp.3-.0. 1230;4 
32 sqq-), which is apparently identical with that which is called 
7d Aoyorexdy in Eth. Nic. 6. 2. 1139a 12. Thus in 1. 5.1254b 
22, he is said kowevetvy Adyou Towotrov Gaov aigOdverOat GAN pr ExeLv. 

13. dxupov, ‘imperfect in authority,’ ‘imperfectly obeyed ’“— 
cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 10. 1151 b 15, Avmodvra, édv dupa Ta aitav 7 Sorep 
YWnpicpara, In women 7é Bovdcevrikdy is there, but often does not 
get its own way. 

14. drehés. Cp. Plato, Laws 808 D, éc@ yap padiora [6 mais] eye 
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mnyny TOU povetv pyre KATNPTULENY, and Rep. 441 A-B. Coy also 
Aristot. Phys. 7. 3. 247b 18 sqq., where the child is described 
as in a state of vox rapayn, which must settle down before it 
can become dpdvipov kai emorjpov. In Eth. Nic. 3. 4. 1111 b 8 
mpoaipeois, and in Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 b 8 vovs, are denied to the 
child, who is said in Eth. Nic. 3. 15. 1119 b 5 to live kar’ émOupiar. 

Spotws x.7.A., i.e. the moral virtues, like the parts of the soul, 
exist in all, but differently. The construction of this sentence seems 
to be—tmodymréov rotvuy dvayxatov (civar) Gpoiws yew kal rept ras OuKas 
dperds, Sev pévx.r.d. For the omission of iva, see Bon. Ind. 43 a 6, 
239 a 9 sqq., and cp. c. 9. 1257 b 32. A somewhat similarly con- 
structed sentence occurs in Magn. Mor. 1. 18. 1190 a 15 sq.: cp. 
also 28, 616 dei, Somep 6 montis elpynKe mepl yuvatds, oVTw vopitew eyew 
mepi mdvrov, Bekker and Sus., however, begin a fresh sentence 
with dmoAnmréov. 

16. dcov x.t.A. ’EmiBddAXee Or some such word needs to be 
supplied here, but Aristotle follows pretty closely the language of 
Meno in Plato, Meno 72 A, ka6’ éxaorny yap trav mpdkewv Kai Tov 
HAtKLdv mpos Exacrov epyov éxdoT@ Hudv 7 apern €or. Compare also 
for the thought Plato, Rep. 601 D. 

17. 816 «.7.A. ‘Hence the ruler must possess moral virtue in its 
complete rational form, for any function taken absolutely and in 
its fullness belongs to [and demands] a master-hand, and reason is 
such a master-hand.’ The function of healing, for instance, is pre- 
dicated dm\és of the physician who directs and superintends the pro- 
cess, and only in a qualified way (ws) of the subordinate who 
carries his directions into effect: cp. 4 (7). 3- 1325 b 21, madiora dé 
Kal mpdrreww déyouev Kupiws Kal Tov eEwrepixoy mpdEewv Tors Tais diavoiais 
dpxtréxrovas. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 1152b 1, mepi d€ 75ovqs 
kat Avmns Oewpjoae Tov Thy moritiKy iiocopodvytos* ovTos yap Tov 
Tédous apyitéktwv, mpds & Bdémovres ExagTov TO pev Kakdy TO 8 ayabdy 
am&s Aéyouev, and Marc. Antonin. Comment. 6.35. As to redéav... 
ri nOukny apernv, cp. Magn. Mor. 2. 3. 1200 a 3, 9 rehela dpery imdpger, 
fy ehaper pera ppornoews <ivae: Eth. Nic. ro. 8.1178 a 18, 76 & 6pdov 
trav nOiKcav (aperav) Kara tiv ppdvnow: Pol. 3. 4. 1277b 18 sqq. 
(especially 7 d€ ppdvnows apxovros iScos aperi dun, 25). 

21. ody f adth Kr. Cp. 3. 4. 1277b 20 sqq. This teaching 
is anticipated in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 26, ore yap éxarépov dpery 
(i. e. dvdpos Kai yuvatkos). 

22. Zwxpdrns. Cp. Plato, Meno 71-73, though the absence of the 
article before Swxpdrns seems to imply that Aristotle is speaking of 
the historical Socrates, not of the interlocutor in the Meno. Anti- 
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sthenes agreed with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 6.12). On the views of 
Socrates and Plato respectively as to the unity of virtue, see Zeller, 
Plato, E. T. p. 448 sqq. Plutarch seeks to prove in his De Virtute 
Muliebri, that though there are differences between the virtue of men 
and that of women, just as there are differences between the same 
virtue in different men (e.g. the courage of Ajax and Achilles), yet the 
virtues of women are not specifically different from those of men. 

24. tas GAdas, Sc. aperds, i.e. codpooivn Kat dixawoorivn, The 
word dper# is so easily supplied that it is often suppressed—e. g. in 
3. 5.1278 b 1 and 5 (8). 4. 1338b 15. 

toito, i.e. the conclusion stated in 20-24. This had been 
reached through premisses relating to the virtue of dice dpxovra and 
dpxépeva in general, but it might also have been reached by ex~- 
amining the subject more in detail, as for instance by examining the 
virtue of women, children, and slaves separately and successively 
(kara pépos padAov éemicxonovow). ‘This seems from what Meno says 
(Plato, Meno 71 E) to have been the method followed by Gorgias. 

25. xabddov, For the place of xaéédov, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 17. 1455 a 24 (p. 184). The thought is too characteristic 
of Aristotle and recurs too often in his writings to need much 
illustration, but reference may be made to Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 1107 a 28 
sqq.: Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 31: Rhet. 2. 19. 1393 a 16 sqq. 

26. 76 «6 €xew thy wuxyv. Plato had said this in Rep. 444 D, 
apetn pev dpa, ws Corey, dylea Té Tis dv ein Kal KddXos kal evekia Wox7s. . 

76 é6p0ompayeiv. As to the omission of #, see critical note. For this 
definition of virtue, cp. Plato, Charmides 172 A: Meno 97. 

27. e€aptOuodvtes, as in Plato, Meno 71 E, mpérov pév, et Bovdec 
avdpos aperny ... et S€ Bovdee yuvarkds aperyyv ... Kai GdAn eott mardds 
dpern, kal Ondelas Kal appevos, kal mpeoBurépov avdpos, et prev Bovdet, 
edevbépou, ei dé Bovder, SovAov: cp. also 77 A. 

28. 8.6 seems to introduce an inference from the general tenour 
of 17-24. 

29. 6 moinrys, here Sophocles (Ajax 293). Cp. Athen. Deipn. 
559 a, where the following lines are quoted from the “Yavos of 
Xenarchus : 

Eir’ eioly of rérrvyes odk evdaipoves, 
oy tais yuvaékly ov8’ driv horas eve; 

30. mdvtwv, slaves, children, and women. For the thought, cp. 
Xen, Repidlac. 3c4tsa, 

For the asyndeton at yuvatk’, compare the somewhat similar ex- 
amples adduced by Vahlen in his note on Poet. 25. 1460b 23 
(p. 261 sqq.). 
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31. odxém. Cp.-de Gen. et Corr. 1. 2. 315 b 3. 

32. mpds 76 TéN0S Kal Tdv *youpevor, ‘relative to the fully developed 
human being’ (contrasted with dredjs: cp. 1. 2.1252 b 31, réAos yap 
avrn éxeivwv) ‘and to his guiding authority.’ The child is apparently 
regarded as finding in his father the fully developed type of man- 
hood which he himself is designed ultimately to realize and as ac- 
cepting guidance from him. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1249 b 6, det dy, 
Somep kai €v trois Gots, mpos Td apxov (qv Kal mpods tiv ew Kata Ti 
€vépyecav THv Tov Gpxovros, oioy Sothov mpds Seamorov Kai exacTov mpos 
Tv exdotov KaOnkovoay apxnv: Eth. Nic. 3. 15. 1119b 7, and 3. 
5. 11134 5 sqq. 

33. duolws 8é «.7.A. For the thought, cp. Menander, Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 56: 

*Ewol modus eat kal xarapvy) Kal vdpos 

kal tov dukaiov tov 7 ddikov mavros Kpitis 
6 Oeamdrns’ mpos todrov eva Set chy eye, 
and Fragm. 150: 

"Edevdepos ras evi deSovAwrat, voyuer, 

dvaiv d€ Soddos, Kat vouw kat Seondry. 

eBepev, e.g. inc. 5. 1254 b 25. 

35. The construction of togodres with émws does not seem to be 
very common. See with respect to it Weber, Die Absichtssatze bei 
Aristoteles, p. 33, who compares Oecon. 1. 6.1344 b 29, kali ras 
épyacias (det) ovtw veveujobar dros pi) dua kwdvvetowow dracw. 

36. édAetn. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 54) compares 7 (5). I. 
1301b 7: 4 (7). 14. 13344 5. 

dmopyjoeve 8 dy tis x.7.X. It would be possible to take dpa (37) 
and # (39) as in the same construction, and the whole sentence 
dpa—m¢eiorov as dependent on dmopyoee (for dpa followed by # in 
indirect interrogations, see Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. 43 sq., 
and on Poet. 4. 1449 a 7), but ) diapéper rotro mdcioroy is probably 
not a part of the question raised: it is rather Aristotle’s own 
solution of the dmopia (see Bon. Ind. 313 a 7 sqq., and compare the 
very similar passage, 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 8-11). The difficulty raised 
is—‘ if we allow the existence of an dper? dovdov, because the slave 
needs to possess it, must we not also allow the existence of an 
diperh Texviroul’ 

40. xowwvds twas, ‘is a sharer with his master in a common 
existence’: cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 16, tis apxijs eldn Toca THs Tept avOpwrov 
kai tiv Kowovriay ris Cans, and other similar phrases collected by 
Lasaulx, Ehe bei den Griechen (p. 13, note 22). It was only of 
pice dpxdpeva that the possession of a form of moral virtue was 
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proved in 1259b 32 sqq. Cp. Plin. Epist. 8.16: servis respublica 
quaedam et quasi civitas domus est. 

noppdtepov, ‘less closely attached to the master.” Cp. 3. 5. 
1278 a 11, rav 8 dvaykaiwy of pev évi Aecroupyodvres Ta ToLadTa OovAcL, 
of O€ Kowol Bavavoot kal Onres. 

1. d&hwptopevny tid éxer Soudeiay. Sepulveda translates ‘ deter- 
minatae cuidam servituti addictus est,’ and explains in his note that 
the Bdvavoos rexvirns is not a slave for all purposes, but only for the 
performance of a definite servile task. The extent of his slavery is 
determined by his épyov: cp. 6 (4). 15. 13004 15, 4 €k mavTwy 
4} x twav apuwpiopévar, olov 4} Tiuqpate 4} yéver ) apeTi 7 Tun ToLoiT@ 
fdXg, and Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1159 b 33. 

kat 6 pev Soddos k.7.A. The artisan is not only rather an adjunct 
of the household than one of its ruled members, but he is also not 
by nature. He is nota pice: dpyopuevoy, and all that has been proved in 
the foregoing is that pice: dpxdueva possess a moral virtue of their own. 
Nature has indeed provided men with materials for dress and con- 
sequently for shoemaking (1. 8. 1256b 20), but the shoemaker 
works for hire and practises puodapyia, which was brought under the 
unnatural form of xpyyariorixy in 1. 11. 1258b 25. Yet in 4(7). 8. 
1328 b 6 and 6 (4). 4. 1291a 1 sq. artisans are admitted to be a 
necessary element in a State; it seems strange then that they are 
not by nature. 

2. Tv d\Nwv Texvitav. For the gen., see note on 1259b 24. 

3. pavepov toivuy «.t.A. The reasoning is—we have seen that the 
slave possesses a certain ministerial form of moral virtue over and 
above his technical excellences, and that his moral virtue is relative 
to his master, who is his end and guiding authority; hence it is 
from the master gua master, and not from the master as possessing 
the deomorixi emotjpy, that the slave must derive the kind of moral 
virtue which he ought to possess. The concluding part of the 
sentence, if it were complete, would apparently run—redéav éyovra 
THY nOKiy apetny, AN’ ov tiv SSackadixjy exovta trav epywv SeamoriKyy. 
Nothing is gained, as it seems to me, by introducing rév (with 
Bern. Sus. and others) before ry ddacxadiexny. The point insisted 
on by Aristotle appears to be that the master should be the source 
of moral virtue (in a subordinate and ministerial form) to the slave 
qua master, and as possessing complete moral virtue and reason, 
not as possessing the Seomoriay emoripn: it is not, that the master 
and nobody else is to be the source of moral virtue to the slave, 
Aristotle had said at the commencement of the chapter (1259 b 20), 
that the householder should care for the virtue of his slaves, and 
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he has now made it clear what sort of virtue he should seek to 
produce in them. In 1. 7. 1255 b 30 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 3. 13254 
23 sqq.) the Seonorixi émuornpn has already been said to be nothing 
great and to be in no way of the essence of the master. Socrates 
and Plato, who had denied the name of Seondrys to any one not 
possessed of the science of Seomorixy, are here glanced at; Aristotle 
perhaps also remembers the picture of the deomérns in Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, himself training his slaves to be efficient servants. 
Xenophon, however, had already in the same work depicted the 
householder as teaching his slaves justice (meipapar euBiBdcew «is 
Thy SiKatcoovvny tovs oixéeras, Oecon. 14. 4 : compare his account of 
the training of a housekeeper, ibid. 9. 13), and in this Aristotle is 
thoroughly with him. 

5. 81d A€youow od Kadds ot Adyou tods SoUAous drroctepodvtes k.T.A. 
When Aristotle speaks of émirafs in connexion with the master of 
slaves, he has in his mind emiragis wept ta dvayxaia: cp. 4 (7). 3. 
1325 a 25, ovdey yap td ye Sovd@, 7 Soddos, xpjoOar ceprvdv’ 1) yap eni- 
Takis 7) TEpt TO avayKaiwy ovderds peréexer TOY KAAS, and I. 7. 1255 b 33, 
gore S atrn 7 emotnpn ovdev péya éxovoa ovd€ cepvdr, a yap Tov doddAov 
enlatavOa Sei moveiv, exeivoy det tadta emiotacba emitarrevv. The drift 
of the passage before us, therefore, seems to be—‘ the master should 
be the source of moral virtue to the slave, hence he should not con- 
fine himself to commands relating to the slave’s discharge of his 
servile functions.’ But then comes the question—what is the mean- 
ing of of Adyou tovs SotAous dmoorepodyres? Bern. and Sus. translate 
‘those who forbid converse with slaves’—Stahr, ‘ those who with- 
draw rational admonition (die verniinftige Zurechtweisung) from 
slaves’ (cp. Xen. Oecon. 13. 9, avOponous 8 gore miBavwrepous roveiv kat 
Aoye, emidecxviovta Hs cuudeper adtois meiMeoOac) ; but I incline on the 
whole, following Bonitz (Ind. 436 b 50) and the earlier commenta- 
tors, to explain Adyou here as ‘reason’ (cp. 1260a 17-19 and Eth. 
Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 33, dre 6€ meiOerai mas Urb Adyou TO Gdoyor, pnvvee 
kat 7 vouGernots Kal maca émitiunois te Kal mapdkdyows), though it 
should be borne in mind that the two senses of the word Adyos, 
‘reason’ and ‘reasoning,’ often tend to pass into each other. We 
still have to ask, however, what is the meaning of of Aéyou drocre- 
powvres. The earlier commentators explain the words ‘those who 
deny that slaves partake in reason’ (cp. 3. I. 1275 a 28, xairoe ye- 
Noioy Trois Kupuwtdrovs dmogtepelv apxjs), but perhaps their meaning 
rather is ‘those who withhold reason from the slave’ (by withhold- 
ing the reasoning which is its source, 1. 5.1254 b 22). For the 
relation ‘of Adyos to the moral virtues, see Eth. Nic. 6.1. With 
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the teaching of the passage before us may be compared that of Eth. 
Nic. 9. 9. 1170 b 10, ovvatcOdverbar dpa det Kai rov irov dru ear, 
rovro b€ yivour’ dy ev To ouqy Kal Kowwveiy Kéywov kat Siavoias’ cttw yap 
dv ddéeve 7d cudqy emi Trav dvOpomav héyerOat, Kai ovx Gomep emi Tov Boo- 
knudrev To év TO ait veuerba, What is here said of the intercourse 
of two friends may hold to a certain extent of the intercourse 
between master and slave. The reference in of Adyou rods dovAous 
drootepovvtes k.t.A. is to Plato, Laws 777 E: cp. also 720 B sqq. 
Pallas, one of the favourite freedmen of the Emperor Claudius, 
‘would not deign even to speak to his slaves, but gave them his com- 
mands by gestures, or, if that was not enough, by written orders’ 
(Capes, Early Roman Empire, p. 87). According to Clement of 
Alexandria (Aristot. Fragm. 179. 1508b 7 sqq.), ov6€ mpooyedav 
dovAas *AptororéAns eta. Is not this writer thinking of what Plato 
had said in the Laws ? 

_ 6. ddokovtes. ‘Infinitives following certain verbs (of saying, 
thinking, etc.) sometimes contain a Dictative force...The 
governing verb gets a different and a stronger meaning: to 
“say” becomes to “recommend” or to “pray”’ (Riddell, 
Apology of Plato, p. 148). doxew is used of philosophers setting 
forth a dogma. 

7. voulerntéov yap x.t.A. Aristotle does not say why (Vict. wishes 
that he had), but his reason probably is that the slave’s one 
chance of sharing in reason is to receive it in reasoning from 
outside. The child (1260a 13) has 76 BovAeurixdy already, though 
as yet imperfect, whereas the slave has it not; all he has is the 
power of recognizing reason when set before him by another. One 
of Menander’s characters says, in a fragment which perhaps belongs 
to the ’AdeAgoi (fr. 2: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 69)— 

Ov Avtovvra Set 
maddpioy dpOovv, adAd kal weiOovra Tt. 

Aristotle’s view would probably strike his contemporaries as 
a decided paradox, for Pseudo-Plutarch, de Liberis Educandis 
c. 12. 8 F, most likely expresses the view commonly taken—x«d«eivd 
cbnut, Sev tovs maidas emi rad Kaha Tov enitndevpdtar ayew mapawwéeoece 
kal Adyous, pry pa Aia mrnyais pnd aikicpois.  Aoxet yap mov radra 
trois SovAois paddov 7} Tois €AevOepors mpémev* dmovapk@or yap kat 
ppitrovat mpos rods mévous, Ta pev dia Tas adynddvas tav mAnyoy, Ta 
d€ kai Sud ras UBpes: cp. also Ecclesiasticus 33. 28. 

8. wept 8 dy8pds x.7.A. Nothing of this kind appears in the 
Politics ; its inquiries, in fact, seldom assume this delicate ethical 
character, There are a few words as to the mutual behaviour of 
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husband and wife in Oecon. 1. 4. 1344 a 13 sq. which may pos- 
sibly reproduce some part of Aristotle’s teaching. See also the 
Latin translation of a fragment on this subject (which can 
hardly be from the pen of Aristotle) in Val. Rose, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 644 sqq. 

11. 16 kad@s. See Bon. Ind. 291 b 25 sqq. 

12. év tots mept tds mohutefas. The First Book (oi xparou Adyou, ev 
ois mepl oikovopias SvwpicOn Kai Seomoreias, 3. 6. 1278b 17) is here 
marked off from ra mepl ras modireias: cp. 4 mpotn uébodos Tepl TOY 
modrevy, 6 (4). 2.1289 a 26. So in Rhet. 2. 24. 1401 b 32, the 
phrase oi év rais rodureiats occurs, and Plato’s Republic seems to have 
been sometimes spoken of as ai wodureia (cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293b 1, 
Gonep Uddrwv ev tais modiretas: see for other instances Henkel, 
Studien, p. 10). 

14. tatta, i.e. avyp Kal yuyn, réxva kai marnp, though only maides 
and yuvaixes are mentioned in 16; it is perhaps taken for granted 
that the training of the head of the household will be relative to 
the constitution. 

thy Sé tod pépous x.t.A. Cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 29, pdptoy yap 
éxaoTos THs TOAews’ 1 O Emipédera mépuKey ExdoTov popiov Bréwew mpos 
THY TOU GAov emyeAcLay. 

15. mpds Thy woditetay. The virtue of the part must be adjusted 
to the virtue of the whole; hence the virtue of the woman and 
the child must be adjusted to the constitution, for the consti- 
tution is the standard of virtue in the wéds, the whole to which ' 
they belong. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.: 5 (8). 1. 133748 
1x sqq. The course followed in 4 (7). 14. 1332b 12 sqq. is 
quite in conformity with this principle, though we are concerned 
there only with the children, or probably the sons, not with the 
women; 67dov yap (says Aristotle in that passage), os dxodovdeiv 
denoer Kal Tv madeiay Kata thy Siaipeow ravtny (i.e. the decision 
whether the same persons are always to be rulers or not). 

18. ai pev yap k.7.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 781 A sq. 

19. of Kowwvol THs wodtTelas. Cp. 3.3.1276b 1, gore d€ (9 mores) 
kowavia Trodurav modtteias, and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 28, dei d€ det wapadap- 
Bavew €k Tod Bedriovos Sjpov Tovs Kowwvors. 

20. dor’ érei «.t.A. Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 459. 3) holds 
that ‘these last five lines are evidently added by the “ redaction” to 
form a transition to the Second Book.’ The opening paragraph of 
the Second Book, however, accords but ill with the close of the 
First (see note on 1260b 27); in fact, cai mparov 23. . rijs 
dpiarns 24 would be better away, though it certainly is the case that 
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the designers of ‘best constitutions’ are criticised in the Second 
Book before actual constitutions like the Lacedaemonian, etc., are 
criticised. It is possible that the closing words of the First Book 
were added by a bungling editor, but it is also possible that 
Aristotle himself may be in fault. The opening paragraph of 
the investigations which now constitute the Second Book of the 
Politics may have been imperfectly harmonized by him with the 
closing sentence of ra epi oixovopias kal deororeias, just as the 
sequence of the Third and Fourth (Seventh) Books is not absolutely 
perfect, and the programme of the Politics given at the close of the 
Nicomachean Ethics is departed from to a large extent in the 
Politics itself. Or again the opening paragraph of the Second 
Book may have been an after-thought of Aristotle’s, and the book 
may have originally begun ’Apxny S€ mparov roiunréov x7... This is 
perhaps less probable, as ravrns tis oxeyews 37 seems to refer back 
to Oewpnoa rept ths Kowwvias THs modutiKns 27. It is impossible to 
penetrate these secrets of the workshop; one thing, however, 
should be borne in mind, that the component parts of the Politics 
are not as closely welded together as they might be, and often look 
as though they were more or less separate works. ‘This makes 
defects of ‘callida iunctura’ less surprising. 
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27. “Emel 8¢ «7.4. The First Book ends, cai mpdrov émoxeWapeba 
mept TOV aropnvapevov mept THs modsTelas THs apiorns. ‘The Second 
begins by premising that Aristotle’s aim is to inquire what form of 
political union is best for those most favourably circumstanced— 
a fact which had not been stated before—and then proceeds to 
argue that this involves a preliminary review of ‘ other constitutions 
than that to be propounded by Aristotle’ (ras aAXas zodcreias), 
whether actual working constitutions (termed xvpuu in 2. 12. 1274 
b 27) held to be well-ordered, or schemes in good repute put forward 
by individual inquirers. The two passages are evidently not in 
strict sequence. The opening paragraph of the Second Book is not 
perhaps absolutely inconsistent with the closing words of the First, 
inasmuch as all that is said at the close of the latter book is that those 
who have put forward views with regard to the best constitution will 
be first dealt with, but it appears to ignore them. Inc. 12. 1273 b 
27 sqq. the plan of the book is still further extended to include a 
notice of of drognvdpevot te mept modureias generally, and even of those 
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who were the authors of laws only and not of constitutions. 
Isocrates (Nicocl. § 24) refers to the Lacedaemonians and Cartha- 
ginians as admittedly possessing good constitutions; Polybius (6. 
43) adds Crete and Mantineia, and in the opinion of some, Athens 
and Thebes. Plato (Laws 638 B) speaks of Ceos and the Italian 
Locri as well-governed. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 599 E and Crito 52 E. 

29. tds dAdas Todttelas, ‘others than that which I am about to 
set forth’: cp. map’ avras érepov, 33. It is possible that these 
words may be used in the same sense (‘other than my own’) in 
4 (7). 4. 1325 b 34. 

31. + tuyxdvwow t. In eleven passages at least of the genuine 
writings of Aristotle, if the MSS. are to be trusted, we find ¢ 
followed by the subjunctive. These are as follows:—30b 14, 
66 b 9, 636 b 209, 1261 a 247, .136a 20, 27, 179 b 22, 343 b 
33, 1279 Db 22 (ovpBawm, Vat. Palimpsest), 1447 a 24, and 
the passage before us. (In 1132a 11 KP has the subjunc- 
tive after kdy ei: see also 322 b 28, 326a 6, 645 b 31, and 
Susemihl’s apparatus criticus on 1323 a 2.) In the first four of 
these passages the subjunctive is used with kai ei, ei, od’ dy e?, and 
aonep ay ei: in the remainder with «dy «. See Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 1. 35 sqq., Bon. Ind. 217a 31 sqq. and 41a 26 sq,., 
and Eucken, de Partic. Usu p. 59 sqq. All the MSS. but pr. P® 
and possibly I have rvyxdveow here, and all except P? and possibly 
T have Aktion in 1261 a 24. Vahlen’s instructive discussion of the 
question as to the construction of «av ei with the subjunctive in 
Aristotle’s writings results in the conclusion that its use is ‘very 
doubtful’ and in Poet. 1. 1447 a 24 he substitutes cay «i rvy- 
xavovow for kav ei tvyxdvwow, which is the reading of the one 
authoritative MS. of the Poetics. Bonitz would emend all the pas- 
sages referred to above, so as to expel from Aristotle’s writings the 
use of ef with the subjunctive. Eucken remarks (dz supra, p. 63), 
that rvyydveow here, cvpBaivy in 3. 8. 1279 b 22, and rvyxaveow 
in Poet. 1. 1447 a 25 may very easily have arisen from ‘rvyydvovow, 
ovpBatver, and tvyxdvovow, and that it is only in passages ‘ubi 
minima mutatione ex indicativo nasci potuit’ that the subjunctive is 
found after «ay «i in Aristotle’s writings. It is easy, however, to lay 
too much stress on arguments of this kind (see Blass as to Dawes’ 
Canon, Handbuch der klass. Alterthums-Wissenschaft, 1. 252) 
In Plato, Rep. 579 D the MSS. have kav e? wn 7@ doxq, and in Thuc, 
6. 21 an ‘indubitable’ instance of «? with the subjunctive occurs 
(Classen ad Joc.). See Stallbaum’s note on Laws 958 C, where 
other instances of the occurrence of this construction in Attic 
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writers are noticed. Aristotle is not a strictly Attic writer, and the 
fact should be noted for what it is worth that there are other 
passages of the Politics in which either the one family of MSS. or 
the other gives the subjunctive where we expect the indicative or else 
the subjunctive with a: thus in 13014 38 I? have rvyydvoow, and 
in 1307 a 37 Oro behoot, while in 1313 a 20 II’ have éc@ yap €Aarro- 
veov ot képtot. On the whole, I have contented myself with indicating 
by obeli the grave doubts which attach to the inculpated readings— 
tuyxavoow here and ékvon in 1261 a 27. 

32. iva x.7.. There is a considerable resemblance between the 
passage before us and de An. 1. 2. 403b 20 sqq. With regard 
to 16 dp6ds éxov and 7d xphoov as the two ends of inquiry in the 
Politics, cp. 1. 3. 1253 b 15 sq. and 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35 sq. 

33. 15 {yntetv t1 Tap attas Etepoy very probably refers to Isocr. 
de Antidosi § 83, ovdev yap aitods dei (yreiv érépous [vdpovs, ada Tovs 
mapa Trois GAdos evdoxipodvras rretpabjvar ovvayayeiv, 6 padiws dotis av 
ov BovAnbels mouoere. It is precisely this view that the Second 
Book is intended to disprove. See the opinion of Isocrates on 
this subject, de Antid. §$ 79-83. dyrws probably goes with 
oopiter Oar BovAouevwy in the sense of ‘at all hazards’ 

35. tds viv brapxotoas. Vict. ‘significat, ut arbitror, utrumque 
genus rerumpublicarum (id est, et usurpatas ab aliquibus civitatibus 
et literarum monimentis proditas), etsi id nomen magis convenire 
videtur receptis iam, verius enim hae imdpyew dicuntur.’ 

31a toto. Bonitz (Ind. 546a 47) compares for this use of rodro, 
in which ‘per ubertatem quandam dicendi quae antea exponuntur 
postea epanaleptice comprehenduntur, Categ. 5. 2b 17: de An. 
3.3. 427b 8-11. Cp.alsoc. 11. 1273b 5. 

36. dpxhy Sé€ «.7.A. The natural starting-point of an inquiry 
mepi ths Kowavias Ths modes (1260 b 27) is the question, in what 
and how much is there to be xowovia? The question put by 
Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 324 E) reminds us in form of that raised 
here, but Protagoras is there thinking of virtue as the thing shared. 

40. wodttela. Cp. 3. 4.1276b 20, kowavia & ory 4 rodurefa, where 
the meaning of modirefa is evidently ‘constitution’; thus Bonitz 
(Ind. 612 b 15) is apparently right in rendering the word here as 
‘civitatis forma et ordo’; otherwise we might be tempted by 
Tovs moXiras 38 and of wodira 1261 a 1 to explain it here, as in 
some other passages (see Bon. Ind. 612 b 10 sqq.), as = ‘the 
citizen-body,’ especially as in 3. 3. 1276 b 2 the wodurefa is spoken 
of rather as the thing shared, than the xowovla—a term more 
usually applied to the mércs. 
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Al. Citizenship implies membership of the same city, and 
membership of the same city implies residence in the same 
locality. Still residence in the same locality does not amount to 
much: cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 11, rovro 8¢ yor ay ev To ovliy 
kal kowaveiy Néywov kat Siavolas’ otr@ yap dv Sdkere 7d ouchy emi trav 
avOporav héyerOat, Kai odx Somep emi tay Booknudrav 7d vy TO aie 
véneo Oa, 

2. wétepov x.t.A. The question is raised in very similar 
language to the question about Kingship, 3. 14. 1284b 37. 
This is worth remarking, as these correspondences show a 
certain continuity of treatment. 

dowv. What are the objects which it is implied cannot be 
shared? This appears from Plato, Rep. 464 D, da 76 pnd€éva idiov 
extjoOa mAnv Td Goya, Ta 8 Gda kowd. In the Laws (739 C) Plato 
insists with humorous exaggeration, that even hands ears and eyes 
are to be common, 

9 sqq. ‘Community in women involves both many other 
difficulties, and this especially, that the object for the sake of 
which Socrates recommends its establishment by legislation 
evidently is not borne out (proved to be a desirable object) by the 
arguments he uses, and then again as a means to the end which he 
marks out for the State, the scheme set forth in the dialogue is 
impracticable; yet how it should be limited and qualified, is 
nowhere definitely explained.’ Socrates fails to make out that the 
aim with which he pleads for a community in women—that of 
rendering the State as far as possible one—is a correct aim; and 
the means which he adopts for the realization of his end are— 
apart from qualifications and limitations of which we hear nothing 
from him—impossible. The first of these two allegations is de- 
veloped in c. 2 and the second in c. 3. The Platonic Socrates 
anticipates a reception of this kind for his suggestion of community 
in women and children; cp. Rep. 450 C, kat yap os duvard héyeras, 
dmoroir dv, Kat et bre pdduora yévoito, os dpior ay etn tadra, cat 
ravtn amornoerat, Aristotle’s criticisms on the Lacedaemonian and 
other constitutions are grouped under two heads (c. 9. 1269 a 30) 
in a not very dissimilar way. As to ddvvaroy, cp. c. 3. 1261b 
30, 8 eort rd mayras TO avTd Eyer wt pev Kaddy, GAN od duvardy, wdt 
J oddev dpovonrixdy, and 1262a 14 sqq. As to dv’ fy airiay, cp. Cc. 4. 
1262b 5 sq. For ov datverae cvpBaivey in the sense of ‘evidently 
does not result,’ cp. 2. 6. 1266 a 5, 0v8’ éxovea faivera, and see Bon. 
Ind. 808 b 40 sqq. For ovpBaivov ek trav éyov, cp. Top. 8. 1.156b 
38 (Bon. Ind. 713 b 16), and de Caelo 1. 3. 270b 11. It seems 
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better to interpret these words as ‘borne out by the arguments 
used’ than with Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 19) to explain, ‘la 
communauté n’atteint pas le résultat, en vue duquel Platon établit 
cette legislation” The sentence és per eipnra viv appears to be the 
nom. to éori, which we must supply with détvaroy: cp. c. 5. 1263 a 
22, dv dé vov Tpdmov exer... ov puxpov dy dievéyeat, As to mpds, Cp. 2. 
4. 1262 b 3: 3. 13. 1284a 1: 4 (7). 17. 1336 b ga-sq.: 5 (3)ege 
13384 42. For dedi (‘explicare,’ Bon. Ind. 180a 23, 29), cp. 
Eth. Nic, 6. 1. 1138 b 20 sqq., and g. 8. 1168b 12, tsas ody rovs 
rowovrous Set TOv Adyov Siaipeiv Kai Siopicew, ep’ drov exdrepoe Kal TH 
ddnbeiovow : also Metaph. A. 9. 992 b 18 sq. 

15. éru pddvota qualifies wiay (cp. 1261 b 16, and redéws, 1261 b 
20). 

16. tatty brd0eow, ‘this as his fundamental aim.’ For this use 
of odros, see Bon. Ind. 546a 51 sqq. For the gender—ravrny, not 
rovro—cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32: 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 41. 

kairo. k.t.A. For the argument, compare 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

18. mhqOes... ate Cp 3g. ¥..1244b 417 2aygb 2074 (yom 
1328 b 16—passages which explain the addition of 7. Plato had 
said in Rep. 462 C, kal ris 5) eyyirata évis dvOporov exer (adr 1) wks 
dpiora S.otkeirar), but his meaning is that the hurt of one member of 
the community is to be felt as a hurt by all, just as the hurt of a 
finger is felt as a hurt by the whole man. He knows well that the 
State consists both é« mredvev avOporev and é& cidec ScahepdvTav 
(Polit. 308 C). Nevertheless there was a real difference of opinion 
between Aristotle and Plato on this subject. The State is less 
of a otupvors (2. 4. 1262 b 14 sqq.) to Aristotle than to Plato; the 
individual counts for more with him, and is less lost and swallowed 
up in the State. 

22. dvaipijoer yap thy modwv. Cp. 1261b 8 sq. For the future, 
cp. 2. 5. 1264 a 5, padduora 8 av yévoiro havepdv, el tis Tois epyors toe 
THY ToLavTHY TodiTElay KaTaTKEVaConErny’ Ov yap SuynoeTat K.TA. 

23. é§ cider Siadepdvrwy. Cp. 3. 4. 12774 5 sq., and the enume- 
ration of the different yévn of the més in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 20 sq. and 
6 (4). 4. Especially the broad distinction of rulers and ruled is 
referred to (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 12); but even among rulers there 
will be differences (1261 b 5). When we are told in 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 25 that 7 wdédus Botrera e€ icwy etvar kal dpoiwy Sri pdduora, the 
word méds appears to include only the citizens, as in the phrase 4 
mods modkirév te wAHOds eotw, 3. 1.1274b 41. But even like and 
equal citizens can only be ‘as far as possible’ like and equal, for 
some of them will be rulers and others ruled. 
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25. pév is answered by 8¢ 29. For the thought expressed in 
24-27, cp. Xen. de Vectig. c. 4. 32, dcmep cvppayor, Bom dv mrelous 
cvvidowv, iaxuporépous aAAnAous Trowovoty. 

27. Gowep dy ei k.t.A. It is not quite clear whether the meaning 
is ‘just as a greater weight of anything is more useful than a less,’ 
or ‘just as a greater weight depresses the scale more. Giph. 
takes the words in the former way, Vict. in the latter. "Qomep dy 
et does not always imply an ellipse after éomep dv (see Bon. Ind. 
872 b 55 sqq. and Eucken, de Partic. Usu, p. 60), but it may perhaps 
do so here, and we may be right in translating (with Giph.)—* just 
as would be the case, if a weight were to depress the scale more.’ 

+ édkdont. See critical note on this word, and also above on 
1260 b 31. 

Svotcer S€ x.7.A. The first of the many questions which arise as 
to this passage is, what is the meaning of 7@ rowtre? Here 
as elsewhere it seems to mean ‘in the before-mentioned respect,’ 
but it is not quite clear whether it should be explained as = 76 
e€& cider diadepdvtwy eiva, or ‘in being all the stronger for being 
larger, even though its components are identical.’ Probably the 
latter explanation is the correct one. Kex@piopevor kata kopas, again, 
may mean either ‘scattered (sundered from each other) in villages’ 
(cp. I. 9. 12574 22, of d€ Kexwpiopevor TroldOv mddw Kal érépar, 
and Hdt. r. 96), or ‘distributed in villages’ (cp. 2. 5. 1264a 6, 
ov yap Suvmoerae pry pepi(ov adita Kal xopiCoy roujoa thy méd\w, and 
Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1121 b 19). The two interpretations do not lie far 
apart, but perhaps the former of them is the more likely to be 
correct (see Liddell and Scott s.v. xéun). Passing on to discuss 
the meaning of the passage as a whole, we find that érav jy— Apd- 
des has been taken by some to be explanatory of wéd:s, and has 
been rendered ‘when the members of the méAvs are not scattered in 
villages, but are concentrated in a city, like the Arcadians (after the 
foundation of Megalopolis),’ but it seems strange that ‘the Arca- 
dians’ should be selected to serve as an example of a wéds. It is 
far more likely that drav p—Apkddes refers to the members of the 
Zvos, and is intended to explain under what circumstances the 
difference alleged to exist between the wédis and the vos does 
really exist. But then comes the question, what is the meaning of oioy 
*Apxddes? Sepulveda explains, ‘ gens quae non per castella et vicos 
distributa est, ut divisos habeat magistratus, sed sparsas per agros 
domos habitat, ut olim Arcades,’ and Lamb., Ramus, and others 
follow in his track, but Aristotle does not indicate in any way that 
he is not referring to the Arcadians of his own day, who had long 
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ceased to live in this fashion. Dittenberger, on the other hand, 
whose able discussion of the passage in Gd/t. gel. Anz. 1874, p. 
1376 sqq. (see an extract from it in Sus.?, Note 132) deserves 
careful perusal, explains the passage thus (p. 1383)—‘ provided, 
that is to say, that the nation is not distributed, like most barbarian 
nations, into non-independent (unselbstandige) villages, but, like the 
Arcadian for instance, into a number of independent (selbstandiger) 
City-States.’ He holds that a distinction is drawn in the passage 
between ‘nations forming a political unity (commonly with a mon- 
archical constitution)’ and nations composed of a number of City- 
States. This is a possible view of it, but it must not be forgotten that 
in Aristotle’s day the Arcadians were a confederacy of City-States, 
and that a general assembly of the nation met at Megalopolis: cp. 
Aristot. Fragm. 442. 1550b 6 (Harpocr. p. 280), pipio év Meydhy 
moder... cuvedpidy eote kowov Apkdday dravrwy, ob ToAdKis pynpovevovow 
of toroprKot’ dueihextat S€ wept ad’tay Kal “ApiororeAns ev TH Kown ’Apkadey 
moNteia apxopevos Tov BiBdiov, and see Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 134, 
who refers to Diod. 15. 59, mept S€ tovs adrods xpdvovs Avkopndns 6 
Teyedrns €mevoe Tovs Apkadas eis piav ovyTéecay TaxOnvat Kal Kowny exe 
atvodoy cuvectacav €& avdpav pupiay, Kat Tovtovs e€ovclay exe rept 
modenov Kal eipnyns BovdeverOa, as well as to Paus. 8. 27 and some 
other passages. Cp. also Hyperid. adv. Demosth. col. 16. 14 (p. 10 
Blass), rots kowods ovdddyous ’"Axaidv te kai Apkador. It is to this 
confederation that Miiller («dz supra) takes Aristotle here to allude, 
and the writer of some valuable remarks on the passage in the 
Guardian newspaper for Jan. 27, 1886, explains it in the same way. 
Is it not likely that Aristotle’s meaning is—‘a nation also differs 
from a City-State in being all the stronger for being larger, even 
though its components are identical, whenever at least the nation is 
not scattered in villages, as some nations are, but united in a con- 
federacy, like the Arcadian’? It will then be implied that the 
addition of fresh villages to an uncompacted mass of villages brings 
no accession of strength, whereas the addition of fresh City-States 
to a confederacy like the Arcadian does so.°* An @@yos ‘ sundered 
in villages’ seems, indeed, to have been little better than a rope of 
sand: cp. Diod. 5. 6, of & ody Sikavoi rd madawv Kopnddv @kouv, mt 
TY dxUpwTdrav Adpwy Tas TdAELS KaTaTKEvACorTes Sid TOs AnaTds* Ov yap 
joav vd play yyepoviay Baciéas Teraypévor, Kata médw dé Exdoryy cis Fv 
6 dwvacrevov: Hdt. 1. 96: Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 1.9. Pollux, it 
may be noted, speaks as if the ¢6vos were always composed of wédXeus 
—kai ai pev roddal modes eis Ev ovvTeAodaat COvos, ai SE ToAAal Kyat eis 


év ovpbepovaa dvopa més (9. 27, quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr, 
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Antiqq. 1. § 11. 10)—but this evidently was not the case. As to 
the position of kai before wéds, Dittenberger remarks that though it 
is surprising, it is not more surprising than much else in Aristotle’s 
collocation of words. See note on 1254b 16. Certainly cai ¢6vous 
mods WOuld be more natural, but perhaps the idea uppermost in 
Aristotle’s mind is, that there is another pair of things between 
which a similar contrast exists, and he places kai before both these 
two things. Compare the displacement of the negative noticed in 
Bon. Ind. 539 a 14 sqq. 

29. ev. The State is a xowavia e& fis & re 7d yévos, 4 (7). 8. 
1328a 25: cp. I. 5..1254a 28 sqq. For the various kinds of 
unity, see Metaph. A. 6. 1016b 31 sqq. Aristotle inherits the 
thought expressed in this passage to some extent from earlier 
inquirers—from the Pythagoreans, from Heraclitus (Eth. Nic. 8. 2. 
1155 b 4 sq.), and from Plato (Polit. 308C: Laws 773 C sqq.). 
Of course he also holds the complementary truth that there should 
be an unity of ethical conviction as to ra mourixd edSaovias in the 
minds of the citizens (4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37 sqq.). 

30. Sidmep x.7.A. For other passages in the Politics in which 
Ta nOuxd are referred to, see Bon. Ind. 101 b 19 sqq. It is the 
reciprocal rendering of an equivalent amount of dissimilar things, 
not the receipt of an equal amount of the same thing, that holds 
the State together (cafe ras médes, cp. 1261 b g and 3. 12. 
1282 b 16 sq.). Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1132 b 33, 76 avrimoeiv yap 
dydoyov ouppéever ) mods: Q. I. 1163 b 32 Sqq.: Eth. Eud. 7. ro. 
1243 b 29 sqq. and 1242 b 22 sqq. (In the first of these passages 
Aristotle includes under dvrarédcors a return of ill for ill, as well as 
of good for good, and thus takes a wider view of it than he does in 
the passage before us: dyramddocrs is made to include the return of 
ill for ill, and further (1133 a 4 sq.) the return not only of service 
for service, but of favour for favour.) The fact that the State rests on 
TO toov 76 avtimerrovOds, and not on the other kind of equality, serves to 
show that it is composed of unlikes, for if all the members of the 
State were likes (e. g. shoemakers), there would be no question of 
equivalence; an absolutely equal share of the one product would 
be assignable. As it is, the ruler renders to the ruled the offices of 
a good ruler, and the ruled repay him with the offices of good 
subjects. It is thus that the State holds together, and that friend- 
ship is maintained between its members (Eth. Nic. 8. 8. 1158b 
11 sqq.). This is true even of free and equal citizens, among 
whom one would least expect any difference in kind to exist, for 
though here there is no intrinsic difference, yet the impossibility 
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of all ruling at the same time leads to an ‘imitation’ of, or 
approximation to, such difference, and breaks them into rulers 
and ruled, two classes different in kind, even though they inter- 
change their positions from time to time. Hence here too 16 toov 
TO dvrurerrovOds is in place. 

33. Kat’ évvautév, ‘year by year,’ cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 40, &v dcais 
pev modeoe TYL@vTae Kar’ emauTov, ev b€ Tais pelCoor Oia TpLeTnpidos 7 TeV- 
raernpidos. Mr. Welldon: ‘they must follow a system of yearly 
rotation.’ Vict. ‘hoc igitur pacto solum id administrari potest, si 
interposito spatio anni unius id fiet.’ 

4 kata twa &dAdAnv tas 7 xpdvov, ‘or by some other order of 
succession’ (Bern. ‘ Abfolge’) ‘ or official period.’ 

34. kal... 8n, see note on 1.2.1253a 18. For cvpBaivew dore 
Bonitz compares Pol. 6 (4). 5. 1292b 12. Cp. also de Sensu 2. 
437 8. 

35. dowep dv ei x.7.d., ‘as all would be shoemakers and car- 
penters, if’ etc. So Giph. p. 154. 

87 sqq. otrws. Sepulv. ‘ut nunc sese res habet in sutoribus et 
fabris, ut iidem semper sint sutores, iidem fabri.’ Since it is better 
that the same men should always rule (cp. for the thought Isocr. 
Busiris § 16: Nicocl. §§ 17-18: Aristot. Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332b 
16 sqq. and 6 (4). 2. 1289a 39 sq.: Eth. Eud. 7. ro. 1242b 
27 sq.: and contrast Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295b 25), and that there 
should be a permanent difference between rulers and ruled, men 
seek, where this is out of the question, to get as near to this state 
of things as possible (sumetra), and by alternation of office to 
create two different classes, rulers and ruled, thus conjuring up a 
difference where it can hardly be said to exist. For ev ois 6e. 
rovro dé, see Bonitz (Ind. 166 b 58-1674 12), who points out 
that in this passage there is not (as in 6 (4). 12.1296 b 32: 4 (7). 9. 
1329 a I1) any preceding sentence introduced by pév for the first 
dé of the two to answer. The same thing appears in Rhet. 1. 4. 
1359 a 32 sqq. and other passages adduced by Bonitz. 

1. eit’ dyaOdr cite daddov 1d dpxew. Camerarius (p. 76) refers to 
Plato, Rep. 345 Esqq.: 346 E sqq. Cp. also Pol. 3. 6. 1279 a8 sqq. 

2. t+ todto Sé pipetrar Td ev péper Tods toous cixety TO 8 Os dpotous 
etvar €§ dpxqst. I place in the text the reading of the first family of 
MSS., for though it is obviously untenable as it stands, it probably 
approaches the true reading far more closely than that of the 
second, See Susemihl’s able note on this passage in Qu. Crit. p. 
360. He reads dvopotous for & as dpoiovs, and this conjecture may 
be correct, but it is of course only a conjecture. "Ev rovrous dé (I1”) 
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might perhaps with advantage take the place of rodro 8é (II"), but 
ptpeirat (II’) appears to suit better with of pev yap dpxovra: «.7.d. than 
pepeto Oar (117), with which BéArwv must be supplied, for, as Thurot 
says (Etudes, p. 24), ‘Aristote constate un fait, mais ne donne pas 
un précepte.’ A. Schott, in Heinsius’ Paraphrase of the Politics 
(p. 1044) conjectures 76 in place of ré 3, and Sus. adopts this con- 
jecture, which certainly simplifies the passage if rotro d¢ is read or 
if the reading of the second family is adopted, but if we read é 
rovrous S€ pupetrae ro ev péper rods toous eikery 7d dvopotous etvat e€ apyis, 
To—eikew Will be the nom. to petra, and the translation will be, 
‘in the case of these the alternation of ruling and being ruled imitates 
an original inequality.’ So Thurot (Etudes, p. 23), ‘2 o& les mem- 
bres de V'Etat sont naturellement égaux, l’inégalité naturelle est 
imitée par lalternative dans l’exercice du pouvoir et dans l’obéis- 
sance. Les citoyens commandent et obéissent tour a tour, comme 
s'ils devenaient d’autres hommes, c’est-a-dire comme s’ils étaient 
inégaux. Cp. 1.12. 1259b 7, érav rd pev dpyn Oo 8 dpynrat, (yret 
Suaopay eivae «.7.A. For puetrac in the sense in which it is used 
here, cp. Isoer. Archid. § 81, iy ody eiduxpwves TOUTO TOT @ILEY, 3 plpn- 
capévois jpiv ovrnveyKev, ovK Adndrov Stu padios TOY Toepiay emiKpaTy- 
gopev, and Plato, Polit. 293 E, 301 A. Evkew appears to occur 
extremely rarely in Aristotle: Bonitz (Ind. 219b 18) gives no 
other instance of the pres. infinitive. 

5. kal tov adroy 8) tpémov x.7.A. ‘And in the same way, again, 
even when they rule, one man holds one office and another another 
[just as if there were a difference between them].’ So inseparable 
is differentiation from the State, that when ‘ts members are alike 
and equal, differences are conjured up not only between rulers 
and ruled, but even among rulers. It is thus that I incline to 
understand the passage; I add, however, Mr. Welldon’s translation 
of it—‘the same principle [of alternation] during the period of 
their rule regulates the distribution of the different offices among 
different persons,’ 

7, On odte, see critical note. As to mépuxe, see Vahlen’s note 
on Poet. 6. 14504 2. 

ottws. Cp. c. 5. 1263 b 31, det pev yap eivai Tes play Kal THY otkiay 
kal TH Tod, GAN od TdvTes KTA.: 12614215, b 16, Ore padiora: 
1261 b 20, reAéws: 1261 b 10, Néav, 

8. 1d NexOev ds péyrorov dyabdy. Cp. Rep. 462A. For the 
pleonastic use of ér, cp. Phys. 8. 7. 2604 25 and the passages 
collected in Bon. Ind. 538b 33sqq. We have év rats mé\eow here, 
but év is absent in the similar passage, c. 4. 1262b 8. 
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10. kat kat’ GddXov tpdtov, i.e. by asking, not how the State is 
composed, but what is most desirable. 

12. kai Bovderal y H8y K.7.A. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 7 sqq. 

16. "AAAG phy «7.4. Here Aristotle seems to pass to his second 
point (1261 a 12 sq.), that saying mine and not-mine of the same 
thing is not a means to the unity of the State. The unity of the 
State is not ‘indicated’ (dmodeixyycOar, cp. onpeiov eivat, 19) by men’s 
saying mine and not-mine of the same thing. 

18. kata tov éyoy, ‘in connexion with’ (or ‘in’) ‘ the expression,’ 
i. €. 70 A€yeww mavras Gua TO ewov Kal TO put) Endy. 

28. 13 yap mdvtes «7.4. For the ambiguity of weperra kat dpzia, 
cp. c. 5. 1264b 20 sqq.: de Soph. El. 4. 166a 33sqq. As to 
mavres, Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307 b 35 8qq.: 4 (7). 13. 1332 2 36 Sq. 

29. kai év tots Adyous takes up and justifies wapahoyopds: not 
only do ambiguous terms such as these cause contention in practi- 
cal life, but in discussions also they generate contentious syllogisms. 
Cp. Top. 8. 11. 162a 16, odgiopa d€ cvddoyiopos eptotikds: 12, 
162 b 3, Wevdys d€ Adyos Kadeirar TeTpayas, eva ev Tporoy Grav paivyrat 
ouptepaiverOar pr) cupmepawduevos, Os Kadeirar epiotiKos auvAAoyiopos. 
Cp. also Metaph. a. 3. 995.a 10, eye yap te TO akpiBes ToLodvror, are, 
xaddrep emi tev cupBodaiay, Kal emt TOV Aéyou avededOepoy eival Tit BSoxei : 
Isocr. adv. Soph. § 7, ras évavtiaces emi pev tev Aéywv THpodvTas, ext 
d€ tv Epyav pr Kabopavras (also § 14): Plato, Polit. 306 A, rots wept 
Adyous audioByrytixois. Thurot (Etudes, p. 24) refers to Waitz, Top. 
8. 3. 159a ¥ and An. Post. 1.1. 71a 5. Perhaps Pol. 4 (7). 7. 
1328 a 19, ov yap THY adrhy axpiBerav Set Cyreiv dia Te TOY Adyeov kal TY 
yiyvopevay Oia ths atoOncews Should also be mentioned. 

81. od Suvardy. ‘ Iurisconsulti negant fieri posse ut eiusdem rei 
duo in solidum sint domini; hoc tantum permittunt, ut rei commu- 
nis dominum quisque se vocare possit, sed pro parte indivisa, non 
in solidum’ (Giph.). Cp. ddvvarov, 1261 a 14. 

32. 1d heydpevoy, i.e. (probably) 1d mdvras 7d ard héyew €or kai 
puny ewov. 

34. ppovrifouvow, ‘men care for’: cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295b 24, 
Botdovrar: 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 25, kabioraow. Plato had claimed (Rep. 
463 C-D), that his plan of an extended application of the names of 
brother, sister, father, mother, son, and daughter would not impair 
the fulfilment of the duties implied by such relationship. With this 
Aristotle does not agree. 

35. 7 doov éExdotm émPddder. Vict. ‘aut quantum suas partes 
postulare putant.’ Men care for matters of common interest less, 
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or at any rate only to the extent to which they are personally 
concerned in them. 

Tpos yap tots &Adors is added to explain this limitation of atten- 
tion. Even where there is no other cause for inattention, men may 
well think that some one else is looking after the matter. Camera- 
rius (p. 78) compares Xen. Cyrop. 5. 3. 49 sq. 

38. The argument is—each of the citizens has a thousand sons, 
and these not exclusively his, for every son is as much the son of 
one citizen as he is of another; hence all the fathers will alike 
neglect the sons. ‘The indefiniteness of the relation between father 
and child and the neglect to which this will lead is here insisted on, 
as in the next paragraph the fractional character of this relation- 
ship and the consequent diminution of ofkewdrns. Cp. Rep. 463 C, 
Tavtt yap, @ av évrvyxdvy tis, 7) @s AEAAPS 7) ws ddeAP| 7) Gs marpi } ds 
pntpl 7) viet ) Ovyarpl 7) Totty ekydvors 7) mpoydvors vopet evtvyxdvery. 

yivovtar, ‘every citizen comes to have. Cp. yivera, c. 5. 12644 
T4is-8 (6)-35 1317 8 24:3-7°(5)> 4.11304 b 5. 

moktt@v must be taken here in a sense exclusive of the third 
class of the Republic, though this class also is included by Plato 
within the citizen-body. 

1. ém «..A. Here Aristotle seems to pass from the point of 1262a. 
neglect and defect of attention to that of defective otkesdrns. Plato 
had claimed (Rep. 462 B sqq.) that all the citizens of his State 
would feel as one man, and would sympathize as keenly with any 
one of their number who might happen to meet with good or ill 
fortune, as the physical frame responds to pain or pleasure affecting 
alimb. Aristotle contends, on the contrary, that they will be con- 
nected with any given member of their body only by a fractional 
relationship varying with the size of the State, and will feel only a 
fractional joy or sorrow at his prosperity or adversity, nor will they 
feel even that without doubt and uncertainty, for they will not 
know whether they ever had a child, much less whether it has 
survived. 

2. otws, i.e. ‘ fractionally,’ or in other words, with the feeling that 
he has a thousandth share in him, not the whole ; otras is explained 
by éréaros ruyxdver Tov apiOudy, as ovr 6 is explained by 76 adr perv 
mpoaayopevovras : Cp. Metaph. B. 4. 999 b 33, To yap dpiOud ev f TO 
cad’ &kacrov déyeww Suapeper ovdev* ovr@ yap éyouev TO Kab? Exacrov 76 
ap.Oue &, where 7d dapibus & explains ovrw (see Bonitz’ note on 
the passage). 

8. ofoy épds H Tod Setvos k.T.A., ‘i.e. he will say he is my son, or 
so and so’s, naming in this way each of the thousand fathers or 
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more who are comprised in the State.’ For the case of éyés, 
Gottl. compares Soph. Antig. 567, AN de pevroe pn Aéye. Cp. also 
Metaph. ©. 8. 1049b 5. The Latin idiom is the same: cp. Cic. 
de Legibus 1. 21. 54: ergo adsentiris Antiocho familiari meo— 
magistro enim non audeo dicere. 

4. «a0 éxactov tav xtNiwy. Kard is not ‘of’ here, for then we 
should have xa& éxdorov (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 2, elpnrar kata race 
TOY mor eva) : we must take xa@’ ékacrovy as one word (=singulos) i 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1097 a 13, xa®? xaorov yap iarpever, and see Bon. 
Ind. 226a 25 sqq. See also Ast, Lexicon Platon. 2. p. 145. 

6. xaito. wétepoy K.t.A. AroyiAioy kat (‘vi non multum ab # 
distans,’ Bon. Ind. 357 b 20) pupioy is probably gen. after éxacrov, 
which is the subject of Aéyew. Plato had hoped that when the 
whole of the citizens spoke of the same person or thing as ‘ mine,’ 
the State would be pervaded with a feeling of friendliness and 
brotherhood. Mev has nothing to answer to it, but instances of this 
are by no means rare: see for example 3. 13. 1284b 13. On 
pev solitartum see Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, Index p. 80%. 
In the passage before us the reason why pév has nothing to answer 
to it probably is that Aristotle in his eagerness hurries on to 4 
paddoy «.7.A, without pausing to add ‘ but though using the same 
name, not feeling any clear sentiment of relationship,’ 

9. The words atroé ...aétod are emphatic: cp. tov dveyidy, 
13, and Plutarch de Esu Carnium 2. 5. 998 D, viov atrod rév Keipevoy 
i) ddedpov atrov. Though A, B, C, and D call the same man 
severally by a different name, they nevertheless have that keen 
sense of something idoy in connexion with him which, in Aris- 
totle’s view, the change proposed by Plato would take away or 
seriously diminish. 

11. oixevdtyTa, here included under ovyyévera, while in the 
Rhetoric (2. 4. 1381 b 33 sq.) otxedrms and ovyyévea figure as 
two distinct forms of diXia. 

12. 4 tv abrod. Giph. ‘ut si frater uxorem ducat.’ 

mpds S€ todrous étepov. All the MSS. read érepov, but Bern. 
conjectures érepor, and Thurot (followed by Sus.) érepos (Etudes sur 
Aristote, p. 26). ‘"Erepos,’ says Thurot, ‘ est opposé & mpos rodrous, 
aux parents considérés comme faisant une seule classe: cf. 3. 14. 
1285 a 29. We then have 6 pev—é d€—é de—mpds d€ rovrois Erepos, 
and the sentence gains in neatness. And even if we take rovros 
not as masc. (with Thurot), but as neut. (cp. mpds dé rovrous, 1261 b 
32: 3.14. 1285 b 10: 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13, and often elsewhere), 
and make mpds rovros mean ‘besides’ or ‘again,’ the change of 
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Erepov into €repos or érepor is attractive. But all the MSS. are 
against it, and perhaps the point which Aristotle is pressing is not 
so much the number of persons related to one man as the number 
of appellatives indicating definite relationship in ordinary use under 
the actual system, “Erepov, if we retain it, will be added, because 
the person hitherto spoken of would not be called dpdrap or udérns 
by his relatives. It is not quite clear whether mpés rotrors should be 
translated ‘in addition to these appellatives, or simply ‘again.’ It 
is to be noticed that Aristotle in defending the family defends also 
not only the more distant degrees of relationship, but the phratric 
and tribal relations, which in modern societies do not exist. Cp. 2. 
5. 1264 a 8, and the mention of phratries in 3. 9. 1280 b 37. 

dpdtopa gudernv. For the omission of 4, see critical note on 
1260a 26. 

14 sqq. Women had the credit in Greece of being especially 
quick in noticing resemblances between parents and children (Athen. 
Deipn. 5. 190 e). Athenaeus makes the remark in commenting 
on Helen’s recognition (Odyss. 4. 141 sqq.) of Telemachus’ likeness 
to his father, and this passage of the Odyssey may well be present 
to Aristotle’s memory here. 

16. kata yap Tas Guowdtytas. Cp. xara tds duoidrntas, 21. Aap- 
Bdvew tas miores is more usually followed by é« or dia, but these 
resemblances are referred to here rather as the standard by which 
conclusions as to parentage are arrived at, than as the source from 
which they are drawn. Compare the use of kara in 4 (7). 14. 
1332b 15, dpdov yap ws dkodovdeiv Senoet kal thy madelay Kata Thy 
diaipeow ravrny. 

18. kat, ‘in fact.’ Not only is it likely to happen, but it does 
happen. Cp. de Gen. An. 1. 20. 729 a 31, Omep Kali aiverar ovp- 
Baivov. 

19. tas THs ys meptddous. Aristotle dwells in Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 
33 sq. on the utility of these works in discussions about legislation, 
and here we have an instance of it. Hdt. 4. 180 is probably Aris- 
totle’s authority in this passage, though the Auseans, of whom 
Herodotus is here speaking, are said by him to be mapafahacatoe 
(c. 181: see Camerarius, p. 79). Aristotle refers to Herodotus less 
respectfully in de Gen. An. 3. 5. 756b 6 (‘Hpddoros 6 pudoddyos), 
and in Hist. An. 6. 31. 579b 2. Meltzer (Geschichte der Kar- 
thager 1. 69) holds that the Libyans were as a rule monogamists, 
and that the customs here and elsewhere (4. 172, 176) ascribed 
to Libyan races by Herodotus were exceptional among them. 

21. ciot 5é twes «7A, Vet. Int. ‘sunt autem quaedam etiam 
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femellae etiam aliorum animalium’; thus he takes yuvaixes here as 
= ‘females,’ as do Lambinus and many other translators and com- 
mentators after him, including Susemihl (also Liddell and Scott, 
s.v.). Sepulveda however translates, ‘sunt autem mulieres quaedam 
et in aliis animantium generibus foeminae, and Bernays, ‘ wirklich 
giebt es Frauen und auch Thierweibchen,’ Tvvaikes is not often 
used by Aristotle in the sense of ‘females,’ and I incline to follow 
the rendering of Sepulveda and Bernays, especially as the word 
seems to bear its ordinary meaning in the very similar passage 
from the History of Animals quoted in the next note. 

23. tois yovedow. Cp. Hist. An. 7. 6. 586a 12, eioi d€ Kai yuvai- 
Kes eoikdra avtais yervocat, ai d¢ rH avbdpi, domep 7 ev Papadd@ inros 7H 
Ackaia xadovpévn, and Plin. Nat. Hist. 7. 12. 51. Vict. ‘ea de 
causa Iusta appellata fuit, quasi fideliter semper redderet quod 
acceperat.’ Giph. ‘quasi suum cuique redderet, Iusta vulgo dicta 
fuit.’ Vict. is probably right: compare the language of Pheraulas 
in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 38, udda puixpov yndiov, od pévror trovnpov ye, GAda 
mavtov Oukaoraroy’ 6 te yap aor omépua, Kad@s Kal Sixaiws amedidov 
avo Te Kat TOKov ovdev TL TOAVY" dn SE ToTE Ud yevvacoTyTos Kai duTAaota 
anéSoxev dv édaBev, and Fragm. 4 of Menander’s Tewpyds (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 97), together with Meineke’s comments : 

*Aypoy evoeBéearepoy yewpyeiv ovdéva 

oipat’ gbéper yap daa Oeois avOn Kadd, 

xirtov, Sadynv’ Kpibas 8 éay omeipw, mavu 

Sikaios dv anédwy doas dv xataBddo. 
In the land of the just (Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 225-237), as 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott has pointed out to me, 

Tikrovow ... yuvaikes €olKoTa Tékva TOKEdCL. 
Mr. Bywater adds a reference to Hor. Od. 4. 5. 23: 

Laudantur simili prole puerperae. 

26. tavTyy Thy Kowwviayv. Cp. 1262 b 15, dia ri xowoviay tip 
TOLAUTNY. 

27. tods 8é Exouatous. Cp. édeyeoroods tods dé erorotods dvopdtou- 
ow, Poet. 1. 1447b 14, and see Vahlen on this passage (Poet. 
p- 91), who collects other instances. See also Shilleto on Demosth. 
de Falsa Legatione c. 200. Aristotle refers to involuntary homi- 
cides, and then it occurs to him to add—‘and voluntary ones.’ 
Plato hoped to prevent outrages of the kind referred to here by 
his regulations as to relationship (Rep. 461 D: cp. 465 A-B); 
he holds that younger men in his State will not do violence to 
seniors, because they will regard them as their fathers. But 
Aristotle does not think that they will be restrained by consider- 
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ation for a fatherhood which he accounts unreal, and if they are 
not, then their violence may chance to fall on their real father 
or other near relative, and thus they may unwittingly sin against 
the divine ordinances. 

28. dovov. ‘Herodotus often uses the epithets ody écus and 
avéowos of violations of duty to near relatives, e.g. in 3. 19: 3. 65: 
4.154’ (L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 1. 400). Aristotle 
does not neglect in the Politics considerations of 7d 8cvov: cp. 
4 (7). 16. 1335 b 25. He writes as a Hellene animated by the 
religious feelings of his race and time. In his view, ignorance and 
absence of intention would not remove the lamentableness or 
even perhaps the guilt of these crimes. Nor would it excuse the 
absence of Avces. So Plato (Laws 865 A-866 B) enforces on the 
involuntary homicide not only purification but a temporary exile. 
His procedure in cases of homicide is largely copied from the Attic . 
(Grote, Plato 3. 404-5). See as to the Attic Law on the subject 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 368 sq. In the Hercules Furens of 
Euripides, the hero, though his murder of his wife and children 
has been committed in the unconsciousness of raving madness, still 
veils his face before Theseus in order to save him the pollution 
inseparable from the sight of even an involuntary homicide 
(1050 sqq.).. See also Prof. Jebb’s note on Soph. O. T. 1415. It 
appears from the Liber Poenitentialis of Theodore, 3. 14 (Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws of England, 2. 5, cp. Capitula et Fragmenta Theodori, 
ibid. 2. 74) and from that of Egbert, 2. 1 (Thorpe 2. 183), that 
even justifiable or unwilling homicide was regarded by the Church 
as needing to be expiated by penance. So again, under the laws 
of King Alfred, ‘ even in the case of unintentional homicide, it was 
prima facie \awful and even proper to slay the slayer’ (Sir J. 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law in England, 3. 24). Plato, 
however, set little store by woes (Rep. 364 E), so far as adccnuara 
are concerned ; those to which Aristotle here refers, therefore, would 
in his view only avail in the case of an dxotovoy déudprnua (Laws 
860 sqq.). Indeed, if Bernays is right (Theophrastos tiber Frém- 
migkeit, p. 106), the Peripatetics thought little of expiatory sacrifice, 
so that Aristotle may here be speaking somewhat exoterically. 

30. xai does not mean ‘both’ probably, but emphasizes mieciov, 

81. Tav pev yropibovtwy, gen. after Avoets. 

32. dtomoy 8é. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 

35. matpt mpds vidv. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 B, dmreoar domep viéos 
maWikGy €pactny. 

38. ds May 8x7. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 
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AO. tois yewpyots is in the dative not after xpyomov, but after 
kowds, unless indeed we should compare the use of the dative in 
Cc. 7. 1267 a 37, TO Tas ovaias eivar icas Tois moras. 

2. tovodrous, i.e. Arrov pidous: cp. 4 (7). 10. 13304 26 sqq. 

3. ddws Sé€ «.7.A. Aristotle has been making a number of 
objections to this or that feature of the proposed law, and the last 
of them (frrov éora dudia, 1) leads up now to a broad impeachment 
of the law as a whole. ‘ Broadly, the law is a bad one; it brings 
about results the very opposite of those which a law should bring 
about.’ Compare the transition in Metaph. M. 2. 1077a 14. For 
the thought that affection is the end of modmrexy, cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 
1234 D 22, 

5. kat 8 fy aitiay, ‘and of that on account of which.’ 

7. puXlav «.t.A. For the thought, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 1. 1155 a 


22sqq. and Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 16, 6pdvora péyorov ayabdv Soxet rais 


moAeow €ivat. 

te ydp is here duly followed by kai. 

ll. év tots épwrtikots Adyous. Cp. Plato, Symp. 191 A: 192 D 
sq.: ‘in the discourses on the subject of love’ contained in the 
Symposion of Plato. It is not necessary to suppose that Aristotle 
means to designate the dialogue by this as a second title. See 
Sus.”, Note 148. 

12. For this construction with déyew, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 20: 
Polyb. 6. 46. 9. 

13. d&pdhorepous eva. Cp. for the contrast of duddrepo: and «is, 3. 
4.1277 30, duddrepa cal od radra, and St. Paul, Ephes. 2. 14, 6 
momoas Ta aupdorepa ev, 

14. évraida peév ody x.t.d. In this case 73 opddpa pireiv is present 
and the persons are only two in number (contrast pexpdy yAukd eis wohd 
Udeap pxGév): here therefore a close unity results which involves the 
absorption and disappearance of the two persons or one of them 
(cp. pla Wuxn, Eth. Nic. 9. 8.1168 b 7). The case is, in fact, that of 
a ovppvots: Cp. cunpunvar 13 (Plato, Symp. rg1 A, had already used 
the word ovppiva), and Phys. 4. 5. 213.2 9, ovppvois dé, grav dupe 
evepyeia év yévovrat, But the measure which Plato is for applying to 
the State will not produce 1d o@ddSpa Pirciv, but only a weak and 
watery kind of affection, and this watery sentiment will be spread 
over a whole State. For both these reasons no ovpdvors will result. 
Plato's idea was not entirely novel (cp. Hdt. 4. 104), and it survived 
him, not only in the woNreia of Zeno of Citium (cp. Diog. Laert. 
7-131, and Athen. Deipn. 561 c quoted by Henkel, Studien p. 27), 
but far later (see Plutarch’s account of the proposition of Hor- 
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tensius, Cato Minor, c. 25). For rév &va in the sense of rdv érepov, 
cp. 76 évi maaye (‘the one form of paean’) Rhet. 3. 8. 1409 a Io. 

17. yuku, probably the yAukds dkparos oivos of Diog. Laert. 7. 184. 
The yAvki is udia, the vdwp the xowavia, here the large xowevia of 
the State. A similar comparison recurs in de Gen. et Corr. 1. 10. 

328 a 23 sqq., and in an illustration by Chrysippus of the nature of 
a Kpaots (Diog. Laette%. 151 ) 

18. otrw x.t.4. This sentence may be construed in ‘Gre ways at 
least: either we may (with Sus. and others) place a comma after 
tovtoy 20 and supply avaicdnrov eivac with thy olkedrnra k.T.d., taking 
Scahpovrifew ixuota davaykaioy dv .x.r.d. as an acc. absolute, or we may 
with Bonitz (Ind. 192 b 61) make duadporrigew govern tiv olkedryra. 
ZupBaiver ieora dvaykaiov Sv will then go together (cp. ovdev dAdo 
cupBncerar vevowobernpéevov, 2.5. 1264a 9). If we adopt the latter 
interpretation, the question will arise, how the genitives in 4 marépa 
as vidv, i) vidv os matpéds, 7} os adeAhods dAAnrov are to be explained. 
On this subject see Mr. Ridgeway (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc., vol. 2. 
p. 132), who compares Metaph. M. 5. 1079 b 34, eidos ws yévous (‘an 
<iSos viewed in relation to a genus’) and Pol. 7 (5). 11.1314 b 17, 
Taplav @s KoWav (he would however read ddeAdods os addAndov); but 
perhaps Susemihl’s interpretation, which is certainly simpler, is also 
more likely to be correct. For the acc. absol. with the participle 
of «fui and its compounds, see Dr. Holden’s note on Xen. Oecon. 
20. 10, padiov dv moAAjy movetv, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 7oo. I take ieora 
with dvaykaiov, not with dcappovrifer. It is probably in order to 
avoid the repetition involved in ddedpov as adeApod, that Aristotle 
writes ws ddeAdovs addAndov. 

23. 15 iSvov is that which belongs to oneself, exclusively of all 
others: 7d dyamnrdv ‘carum valet ... idque significare voluit Catullus 
cum inquit “si quid carius est oculis,” quo uno se aliquis con- 
solatur, in quo omnem spem suorum gaudiorum collocatam habet, 
quo impetrato ac retento contentus vivere potest’ (Vict. on Rhet. 
1. 7. 1365 b 16, quoted by Mr. Cope in his note on this passage, 
which should be consulted). 

24 sqq. Cp. Plato, Rep. 415 B sq. 

27. woddhv éxer tapaxyy, ‘perplexity’: cp. c. 8.1268 b 3. For 
the use of @yer, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 15. 1163 10. 

28, ywdoxew dvayxatov. Susemihl asks (Sus.?, Note 152) ‘ what 
harm will there be in this, so far as the displaced children 
of guardians are concerned?’ Mr. Welldon’s explanatory addition 
may well be correct—‘and hence a child cannot be absolutely 
separated from the class to which he belongs.’ Aristotle may also 
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hint that persons incorporated with one class and conscious of 
being related to the members of another will find themselves in an 
equivocal position, being neither quite the one thing nor the other. 

29. médat, above in 1262 a 24 sqq.: SO Tdv mada Adyov in 3. IT. 
1282 a 15 refers to 1281 a 39-b 21. 

33. If with Vet. Int. M8 and pr. P! we read qvAaks rods dXovs 
modiras in place of @vAagw eis tovs dANovs modiras, which the sense 
seems to oblige us to do, we must translate of wapa rois pvdagke 
‘those placed among the guardians’ (placed among them, but not 
born among them). 

84. dote x.7.A. is connected, not with the whole of the preceding 
clause, but with the word spocayopevoverw in it. 

88. katackeudlecOar, probably passive. 

moditevecOar tiv dpiotny modteiay. Cp. Plato, Laws 676 C, 
(mddevs) merohirevpévar mdoas Troureias, 

40. todto 8 dy tis K.t.A. Todro clearly refers to mérepoy xowny 
pry Kowny eivae tH xrpow, but in explaining it (Aéyo de K.7.A.) 
Aristotle does not, as we expect, repeat these words; he substitutes 
a slightly different topic of inquiry, i.e. whether both property and 
use ought to be common. He wisely decides to treat the question 
of community of property apart from that of community in women 
and children: experience has confirmed his view that the two 
questions are separable. His feeling appears to be—(1) that a 
decision in favour of severalty as respects women and children does 
not necessitate a similar decision as to property; (2) that alter- 
natives present themselves for consideration in reference to property 
which had not presented themselves in reference to women and 
children. For instance, the ownership of property may be several 
and its use common, or the ownership common and the use 
several, or both ownership and use may be common. He thus 
prepares the way for his own solution, which is, if we take into 
account the conclusions of the Fourth Book, that while part of 
the land is to be cowy and to be set apart for the supply of the 
common meals and for the service of the gods, other property is 
to be owned in severalty and yet made common in use. 

41. héyw S€ «.7.X., “and I mean that as to what relates to 
property (one may inquire) whether,’ etc. Susemihl brackets ra 
mepi mv thaw (see his remarks, Qu. Crit. p. 365), and these words 
may certainly be a marginal note which has crept into the text 
(see critical note on 1272 28 for an instance of this), but the 
expression Aéy d¢, which, as Sus. allows, often introduces matter 
of a somewhat superfluous kind (see Vahlen on Poet. 13.1453 a 4), 
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here perhaps applies to the whole of the succeeding sentence, and 
not to 7a wepl thy krjow exclusively. 

1. éxetva, i.e. rd réxva kal ai yuvaixes. For the gender, cp. atta, 
Cc. 5. 12644 7. 

2. maov ‘commode opponitur iis quae sequuntur, dep eva rovet 
Tay eOvay, et A€yovrar S€ Ties Kai TovToy Tov Tpdmov KoLWwvetyv Tov Bap- 
Bdpwv’ (Busse, De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 23). 
Yet the Libyans referred to in 1262 a 19 sq. had women in 
common (for other instances, see below on 1266 a 34). Waov, 
however, probably goes with ¢ye, and not with what follows, as 
Sus. thinks. 

8. The words ras re xrnoes. .. xpnoes imply that there is a doubt 
whether xrjovs and xpjows need be treated in the same way, and oiov 
takes up this unexpressed doubt and instances a way (not the only 
one, nor indeed Aristotle’s own) in which kro. may be made 
several and xpjo1s common. We might have expected that kai ra 
ynmeda kal Tovs Kapmovs Kowovs, 8, would have been the first alternative 
introduced by ofov, but while it suits better the expressed thought 
of rds re xrnoers—ypnoes, the hint contained in these words that 
it is better to make a distinction between xrjows and xpjos would 
not have been taken up. Spengel’s proposed insertion of rds 
Kroes i) Tas xpyoes 7 (OF Tas xpnoes i Tas Krnoes i) before rds re 
xtnoers Seems tO Me unnecessary- 

xwpts, sc. eva. For the change of subject to dvadioxew, Cp. 5, etvac 
... yeopyetv: 4 (7). 5. 1326b 29, 7d yap mdvra bmdpxew Kai detobar, 
pndevds avrapxes: and 3. 11. 1281 b 28. See Riddell, Apology of 
Plato, p. 210. 

5. tav éOvav, Vict. ‘intelligit autem barbaras nationes’: this 
appears from kal rodroy rév rpdrov, 7. For ra @vm in this sense, 
cp. I. 2. 1252 b 19: 5 (8). 2 1324 b ro. Diodorus (5. 34. 3) 
says of the Vaccaei of Spain—odro: xa’ &xagrov eros dvatpovpevos THY 
xXopav yewpyovor, kal rods Kaprovs Kowvorrowovpevor petadiddacw ExdoT@ TO 
uépos, Kal Tois voodurapuévors Te yewpyois Edvaroy To mpdaTipor TeOetkact, 
Aristotle, however, will hardly have been acquainted with the 
Vaccaei. He may possibly have the Itali in his mind (4 (7). ro. 
1329 b 5 sqq.), and other races practising the custom of common 
meals (cp. 1263 b 40, domep ra mept ras xryceis ev Aaxedaipow Kal 
Kpnrn tots avoctrios 6 vopoberns exoivacer). Kowy dvadioxey is used 
in Rep. 464 C of Plato’s guardians, who, we know, had common 
meals (Rep. 458 C). Cp. also Diod. 5. 9. 4, ras oboias xowas 
momodpevor kal (artes Kata ovocitia, and Strabo, p. 7or sub jin. 
Aristotle instances only barbarians; we. find, however, an approach 
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to the system he describes in Crete, where the men, women, and 
children received their maintenance from the State (or ék xowod 
tpépecOar mdvras, 2. 10. 1272 20). ‘Les Syssities existent de nos 
jours dans les communes kabyles sous le nom de Yhimecheret’ 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales a Sparte, who refers to Hanoteau 
et Letourneux, La Kabylie 2. 82 sqq.). 

4 Tobvavtioy K.t.A. For yewpyeiv xowy, cp. Plato, Laws 739 E, 
veydoOwv pev 61 mpatov yyy te Kal oikias, Kal pr) Kol} yewpyourTar. 
In this scheme the land would be common and cultivation common 
—i.e. the cultivators would act under the control of some central 
authority, and their labour would not be confined to a particular 
piece of land, but applicable promiscuously to the whole cultivable 
area belonging to the community. This system is hardly less 
unlike than the preceding one to that of the Teutonic village- 
community (see for a description of it Sir H. Maine’s work on 
Village Communities, p. 79 sq.). ‘In some Russian communes the 
meadow portion of the communal land is mown by all the peasants 
in common, and the hay afterwards distributed by lot among the 
families’ (Wallace, Russia 1. 208). No mention is made by 
Aristotle of any barbarian races which treated both land and 
produce as common, but the partly Greek population of the 
Liparaean islands appears to have done so for a time; see the 
remarkable passage of Diodorus (5. 9. 4 sq.) referred to in the last 
note. 

8. érépwy, ‘others than the citizens,’ not, I incline to think, 
‘others than the owners,’ though the two meanings do not lie far 
apart. Aristotle is considering the question in the interest of of weéA- 
Aovres Todirever Oar Thy dpiotny rodire(ay (1262 b 38). For the contrast 
between €répwr dvtwv Tay yewpyovvreay and avtay adrois SiarovovvTor, 
cp. c. 8. 1268 a 36 sqq. If those who till the soil are not citizens 
but a separate and subordinate class, like the Helots or the tillers 
of the soil in Aristotle’s own ideal community (4 (7). 10. 1330 a 
25 sqq.), disagreements would be less likely to result from the 
citizens holding property in common, for, as the citizens would 
not work themselves, individual citizens would not be in a position 
to compare their own hard work and small recompense with the 
easy work and large recompense of others, and thus one main 
source of disagreement among the citizens would be removed. 
If this observation is intended as a criticism of Plato’s arrange- 
ments in the Republic, it seems to miss its mark, for the guardians 
cannot be said adrol avrois damoveiv, and though the yewpyoi are 
made citizens by Plato, they are not intended to hold property in 
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common, It is true, however, that in Laws 739 E Plato uses the 
expression kow7 yewpyeiv in reference to the Republic. 

9. &NRos av ein tpdmos kal fawy. Vict. ‘alia erit ratio et minus 
molestiae in Se continebit.’ Kowevias should probably be supplied 
with rpdros (cp. 7), or else réy mepi ras krfoeis (cp. 10). 

10. atréy, i.e. ray wodvry—not, as it seems to me, rav yewpyouv- 
rev, though this interpretation has the high authority of Bonitz 
(Ind. 187 a 57) in its favour. 

Ta mepl tas KTHoes, Not (as Lamb.) acc. after Siamovotvrev, but 
nom. to mapéyou, 

11. kat yap «7A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 9 sqq. 

13. [4 AapBdvovtas|. See critical note. Congreve omits # Aap- 
Bdvovras woAdd: Sus. brackets # AawBdvovras. 

15. odws 8€, ‘but indeed we may say broadly that,’ etc. Apart 
from all intensifying circumstances, living together and sharing in 
everything is in itself enough to give rise to troubles. 

kat introduces a limitation and explanation of 16 ovgqv: see Bon. 
Ind. 357b 13 sqq., and cp. c. 2. 1261 a 17, mpoiovoa Kai ywwopuévy 
pia waddov, The article is omitted before kowaveiv, as it is omitted 
before Bonéjoa in 1263b 5, To yxapicacda Kai BonOjoa (cp. also 
7 (5). 10. 1311 a 13 8q., 15 8q.: 7 (5). II. 1313 a 40—b 18). 

tév avOpwmKav mévtwv. Bonitz (Ind. 57 b 43) gives a reference 
to Eth. Nic. 3. 5. r112a 28, GAN’ ovdé wept Trav dvOpwrikdv TavTov 
(Sovdevorra). 

16. tév tovovtwy, ‘the things of which we have spoken,’ i.e. 
property, which, it is evident from what follows, is classed by 
Aristotle with éykt«dua, cp. 18, tev év moot . . . pixpoy, and 21, 
eyxukXlous. So in c. 7. 1266a 368q. 7d mepi ras odvoias explains 
dro t&éy dvayxaioy, Aristotle appears to think that quarrels are 
more likely to arise over questions relating to dvaykaia and ta kad? 
npépay than over greater matters. 

17. tv cuvarodjpev. Fellow-travellers are perhaps conceived 
here, as Bernays implies by his translation, to be sharers in 
a common purse, but this is not quite certain, for the next 
illustration is taken from a master and his servants, who would 
not have a common purse. It is enough to cause quarrels, if 
MeN kowovovor TOY eykKUKAioy. 

18. Siadepdpevor, not Siadepovtar., Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s. v. Par- 
ticipium) compares 1. 5. 1254b 23. Cp. also 4 (7). 14. 13334 
18, and see note on 1259b 11. The participle expresses a habitual 
fixed characteristic, and means rather more than the indicative. 

éx tav év woot... &ddpdots explains how their differences arise. 
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éx pixpav. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 18. 

20. mpocxpapela seems here to be used in a sense (‘utor in 
aliquam rem’: see Ast, Lex. Platon. 3. p. 213) more common in 
Plato than in Aristotle. 

tas Stakovias Tas éyKukAlous. Cp. c. 3. 1261 b 36, ev rats oikeri- 
ais Svaxovias, and Plato, Theaet. 175 E, @ dvepéonroy einOer Soxeiv 
kal ovdevi efvat, Grav eis Sovdukd euméon Staxovnpatra, olov otpapato- 
Seopov pr emordpevos cvokevdcacba pndé ovyov 7ddvar 7 Odras Adyous. 

22. For ov 8é viv tpdmov x.7.A. as the subject of dvevéyxar, cp. Cc. 2. 
1261a 13. But why is émxoopnfev neut.? Does it agree with 
some neut. latent in év...éye, perhaps ro pu) owas eivae Tas KrHoeLs? 

23. kat before émxoounfév (add. 0?) implies that severalty of 
property is not enough without 747 «7.4. The use of «ai is some- 
what similar in 6 (4). 16. 1300b 22, méunrov ro repli tev diay cuvah- 
Aaypatav kal éxdvrav péeyebos. We have in 1263 b 39 Tots Bear kal TH 
progopia kai trois vduous, and I? read éeou here, but #@eor (I*) is in 
all probability the correct reading—cp. Plato, Laws 751 C, érecra ad 
Tovs péAovtas aipnoecOa tebpapOa re €v Oecr vopwv ed memardevpevovs 
mpos TK.7.A.: Rep. 557 C, maow 7Oeou merorx\pérn ohiteia: Ephor. 
ap. Strab. p. 302, rev diucaordros bec ypopevor. 

24. €fe. yap «.7.A, This implies that there is good in community 
of property. What this is, is not distinctly stated, but Aristotle 
probably means that it ensures every one having what he needs. 
Seed (7). 1oulesoae caq, 

26. mas, i.e. Kara THY xpyow. 

dds, ‘ broadly, on the whole.’ 

27. ai pev ydp «.t.A. ‘For when every one has a separate 
province, one main source of disputes will be removed, and work 
will prosper all the more, because each man will feel that he 
is applying himself to business of his own.’ Tap explains and 
justifies the preceding sentence. Ta éykAjpara, i.e. those men- 
tioned in 12. Ai éméAevae appears to be nom. to émdeacover (Bon. 
Ind. 271 a 43). Cp. Soph. El. 33. 183 b 19 sqq., Xen. Hiero 
9. 7, yeopyla airy dv wodd emdoiy, and Pol. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 38, 
kat Bé&Atiov Exagrov epyov Tuyxdver THs emeheias povorpaypatovens i 
mo\uTpaypLatovans. 

29. 8’ dperjy is here emphatic (cp. 8? dperjy, 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 
19, where the antithesis is 8° d@Xovs, which is not far removed 
in meaning from é& dvdykns, 1263 b 10, épyov yap Kaddv adXorpias 
ovons aréxerOa Sia cappootyny, and 22, Sv ovdév yiverau dia TH dxowe- 
vnolav adda dia Thy poxOnpiav): S€ answers to péev 27. ‘And on the 
other hand it will be owing to virtue, that according to the proverb, 
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“ friends’ goods” will be “common goods.”’ Virtue will be called 
forth for the accomplishment of this result, and this will be a gain. 
Pythagoras was, it would seem, the original author of the saying 
(Diog. Laert. 8. 10), but Zeller doubts whether he meant it as an 
injunction to practise communism (Gr. Ph. 1. 291. 3). The addi- 
tion here of mpos rd xppoOa (cp. emi riv xphow, 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 10) 
perhaps looks as if Aristotle so understood it. Epicurus certainly 
did so: cp. Diog. Laert. ro, 11, rév Te ’Emixovpov pi d&ioov eis TO 
kowoy katatiecOar tas ovcias, Kabdrep tov TvOaydpav Kowd Ta idov 
Aeyovra’ dmwotovvrev yap elvai TO ToLodToY, ei 8 dmiatwv, oddé pirov. 

31. éviats méheow. Tarentum (8 (6). 5. 1320 bg sqq.): Carthage 
(8 (6). 5. 1320 b 4 sqq.): the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States 
(1263 b 40 sq.): Rhodes (Strabo, p. 652). Compare also Isocrates’ 
picture of the earlier Athens (Areopag. § 35). For the appeal here 
made to the practice of existing States, cp. Rhet. 1. 1. 1354 a 18, 
ei mepi macas fy Tas Kploes Kabdmep ev eviais Te viv éotl Tov méewy Kal 
paduora Tails edvopovpevais, ovdév dv eiyov 6 TL Aéywour. 

broyeypaumévoyv, For the meaning of this word, cp. de Gen. 
An. 2. 6. 743 b 20-25, esp. of ypaeis troypdyavres tais ypappais ov- 
Tas evaheiovar Tois xpopace To (Gov: it explains rim@ Sdvopigew in de 
An. 2.1.413a 10. The fact that the institution of property assumes 
here and there in outline the form which Aristotle wishes it to 
assume is taken as an indication that this form is not imprac- 
ticable. 

34, To pev xpyouwa Tovet Tots pidors. Vict. ‘copiam quorundam 
ipsorum faciunt amicis, relinquuntque ipsis ea utenda.’ Cp. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 6. 23, rov dé POdvov mavrdnacw adaipodor (oi Kadol Kaya6oi), 
Ta pév éavt@v ayaba Tois pidors oiketa mapéxovres, Ta € TOY pilav EavT@v 
vopiCovres. 

Xpitat kowvois. For the absence of és, cp. 36, idiow: c. 3. 1261b 
24, 08 Kowais ypmpevor tais yuvagéi: Isocr. Paneg. § 181 (quoted in 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 9. 1410a 14). Plutarch, speaking of brothers 
(De Fraterno Amore, c. 1), uses the expression, kai 1o xpyodae 
Kowas Tois marp@os xpnuacr Kai idous Kat SovdAous: Cp. ilo, Cy it, 
xpnow S€ kai kriow ev péo@ KeioOa Kouny Kal dvépntov amdvTor. 

35. év Aakedaivon, See Xen. de Rep. Lac. 6 as to this Lace- 
daemonian practice. As to slaves, Xenophon there says, éroince 
de (6 Avkodpyos) Kal oikérats, et tis Senbein, xpyoOa kai rois dAdorpios, 
and he adds the same thing of dogs and horses. The expression 
ev AaxeSaivov frequently recurs in the Politics (see Bon. Ind. 421 b 
7 sqq.). Aaxedaiworv is used by Xenophon (Sturz, Lexic. Xeno- 
phont. s. v.) and other writers to designate both the city of Sparta 
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and Laconia. Aristotle perhaps uses ev Aaxedaivou here as he uses 
ev AOnvas in 2. 8. 1268 a 10, éore dé Kal ev ’AOyvats obros 6 vdpos viv 
kal ev érépas Trav méAewv, where the name of the city seems to stand 
for the State. He does not seem to intend to contrast év Aakedac- 
pou with é€v trois dypois kara tHv xopay, Or to suggest that it was only 
in the city that men placed their slaves, horses, and dogs at each 
other’s service. Nothing of the kind is said by Xenophon in the 
passage of the de Rep. Lac. (6. 3 sq.) which Aristotle seems to have 
before him here. 

36. Kav SenPdow epodiwy, i.e. Kai epodiors, av denBdor (cp. Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 6. 4, érov yap dy tnd Onpas oYiobevtes denBGat Tav emiTy- 
deiwv). The word édodios is caught into the construction of the 
conditional clause and must be supplied from it: cp. xpnuarev, 1. 
8. 1250 b 2g. 

87. év tots dypots Kata thy xdpav. This seems at first sight 
tautological, and many emendations have been suggested: see 
Susemihl’s critical note (Sus.?, vol. i. p. 170). Both Busse (Sus.*) 
and Mr. Welldon suggest, ingeniously enough, the substitution of 
ev rais dypas for év trois aypois—a change which agrees well with the 
passage of Xenophon de Rep. Lac. part of which has been quoted 
in the last note, for Xenophon makes no mention of dypoi and 
does use the words tnd @npas dyiobevres. The passage concludes— 
Totyapovy ovTws peTadidvres GAANAoIs Kal of Ta piKpa ExovTES peTEXOVTE 
TdvT@v Tov ev TH XopA, 6nérav Tivds Senbdow. But we find ev dyp@ in 
the very similar passage, [Plutarch] Inst. Lac. c. 23, and the 
meaning of év rois dypois kara my xopay May not improbably be 
‘in the farms throughout the territory.’ Sturz (Lexicon Xenophont. 
s. v. dypés) collects many passages of Xenophon in which dypoé 
= ‘praedia. The word may possibly bear this meaning in Pol. 
7 (5). 5: 1305 19, emt trav aypav oikeiv rov Sjpov dotxoov bvra mpds 
ros epyos. In Plato, Laws 881 C, however, we have kar’ dypovs 
7s x@pas mov, SO that there is nothing strange in the conjunction 
of the two words. The yopa, or district attached to the city, 
included villages or even towns, as well as woods, fields, and the 
like (cp. Xen. Hiero 9. 7, kar’ dypods }} kata Kdpas), 

38. For the change of subject from etvat to wovetv, see note on 
1263a 3. As to the thought, Plato himself had said, Laws 740 A 
(while giving up community of property as impracticable in the 
absence of a complete reform of marriage, rearing, and education) 
—vepérbov § odv road Siavoia mas, ds dpa Set rov Aaxdvta THY AREW 
TavTNY vomicew jev Koy adriy Tis TOAEwS éuumdons «.t.A. But the 
expression used by Aristotle appears to be derived from Isocrates 
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(Areopag. § 35)—kepadraov 8€ rod Kadds adAndows Sptdeiv’ ai pev 
yap Krjoes aoadeis foav, oiomep Kara TO Sikacoy imppyov, ai dé xpr- 
gels Kowal macr Tois Seopevors Tay modkirav. Cp. also Xen. Mem. 2. 
6. 23, tov d€ hOsvov ravradmacw dpaipovow (oi Karol KdyaGoi), Ta pev 
€avTav dyaba ois didous oikeia mapéxovres, Ta b€ Tov Pilwv éavTov 
vopicovtes. 

39. TovodToL, SC. ore TH ypnoer movetv Kowds tas KTynoes. For the 
thought, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 31 sqq. 

40. kal mpds ASorvyy, as well as in relation to virtue, cp. 29. But 
how does the fact that a reasonable degree of self-love is natural 
prove that to regard something as one’s own adds greatly to 
human pleasure? Perhaps the link is supplied by Rhet. 1. 11. 
1370 a 3, avaykn odv Ov civar 76 Te eis TO Kata iow iva ws emt TO 
mov, Where we learn that pleasure arises from the satisfaction of 
nature, and Pol. 5 (8). 7. 13424 25, moet dé ryv HSoviy éxdorous 7d 
kata (vow oiketoy (cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340 a 3, exe yap 7) povork) THY ndoviy 
puorxny, S16 macas Hrikiais Kal maow HOcow  xpHow adTns eori 
npooprans). If so, the complete argument will be ‘for the satisfaction 
of a natural craving brings pleasure, and is not self-love in modera- 
tion natural’? Compare also Rhet. 1. 11. 1371 b 18 sq., and Hist. 
An. 8. 1. 589 4 8, 70 d€ kara iow Adv" Si@xes S€ mavta Ty Kata prow 
75ovnv. Or should we complete the ellipse thus—‘for is there not 
a purpose, namely pleasure, for which we are so constituted as to 
feel love for ourselves, and is not this an ordinance of nature’? 
Or again—‘yes, and natural pleasure too, for is not self-love im- 
planted in us for a purpose and natural’? The first of these ways 
of completing the ellipse is probably the correct one. 

Al. vopilew iSidv TW, ‘ to regard a thing as one’s own,’ for vopigew 
will hardly be used here in the sense which it bears in 3. 1. 1275 b 
7, 000’ exkAnoiav vouigovew GAG ovyKANTous. 

py) yop «7.4. See on this use of wy, Bon. Ind. 464 b 43 sqq. 
(‘dubitanter et modestius affirmantis est’). Eucken (de Partic. Usu 
p- 57) would read é¢yy for éyec in b 1, because Aristotle sometimes 
uses the subjunctive in this construction (e.g. in 6 (4). 4. 12912 9, 
where all the MSS. have the subjunctive: Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 
36: 10. 10.1179 b 24), and ‘in eodem libro ad eandem sententiam 
significandam modo coniunctivum, modo indicativum adhibuisse ~ 
minime verisimile sit.” But the indicative is found under similar 
circumstances (without various reading) in Eth, Nic. 10. 1. 11724 
34 and 10. 2. 11734 23, and Bekker, whom Susemihl follows, is 
probably right in retaining this variation of mood. 

2. 76 8€ «7.4. The connexion just established between affec- 1263 b. 
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tion for oneself and Nature reminds Aristotle of a fact which seems 
to conflict with it, that guavria is blamed and justly so, and he pro- 
ceeds to explain that the epithet @iAavros is applied to those who 
are fonder of themselves than they should be. Herein he follows 
Plato, Laws 731 E sqq. (cp. 732 B, 66 mdvta avOpwrov xpy pevyew 
7rd ofddpa pireiv airdv), and he repeats the same view in Eth. Nic. 
4. 10. 1125 b 16 (cp. 3. 13. 1118 b 22 sqq.: 2. 7. 1107 b 28 sq. 4. 
10. 1125 b gsqq.). In Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168b 15-23 and 1169a 
208q. the unfavourable use of the word is connected rather with 
the preference of money, honour, and 1a mwepisdynra ayaba generally 
to 7d caddy: so too in Magn. Mor. 2. 13. 1212b 2-6. Affection 
for oneself is implied in Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 12 to be to a certain 
extent a preservative against axpacia, though not a complete pre- 
servative like virtue. 

3. If here we read, with all the MSS. except P', xaéamep 
kai tov idoypyparoy, we must explain ‘as it is for this that we 
blame the money-lover, Wéyouev being supplied from wWéyera 2. 
To read ré for rév undoubtedly makes the sentence far less rugged: 
its meaning will then be—‘as to be a money-lover is to be fonder 
of money than one ought to be.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 347 B, i ov« 
oioOa, dre rd Giddrysdy te Kal piddpyvpov civar dvewdos Aéyeral Te Kal 
€oTw ; 

4. éwel x.7.X., ‘and it cannot be intended to blame men for 
loving what all love’ seems to be here suppressed. Cp. 6 mace 
Soxet rovr’ etvai apev, Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 36, and Pol. 2. 8. 
1269 a 3. 

6. For the absence of the article before BonPijcat, see above on 
12634 15. 

éraipos, I” rightly: cp. Rhet. 2. 4.1381 b 34. For the thought, 
cp. Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1169 b 10 sqq.: 8. I. 1155 7, Ti yap dpedos Tis 
TovavTns evernpias, apaipebeions evepyecias, i) yiyveTat pddvoTa Kal ewatve- 
Twtatn mpos pidrovs ; Aristotle possibly has in his mind some lines of 
Antiphanes (Inc. Fab. Fragm, 4: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 133). 

8 yiverat x.7.A. shows that yapicac6a, BonOjoac must be used in 
reference to goods or money, for it would still be possible to help 
and confer favours on friends in other ways, even though property 
were common. 

7. tadta, if we read ov cupBaive, appears to refer to 76 vopigew 
iidv re and 1d yxapicacba Kal BonOjoa pidrors—‘ these things do not 
come to pass for those who’ etc.: cp. 2. 9. 1269b 39 s8q., and 
Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 11, kal hovevew 8€ rois rovovrous Feuora oupSaiver, 

8. épya Suoiv dperaiv. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 41, coppootms %pya 
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kat Suxacoovvns. It would seem from Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 21-b 1 
that both mpoaipeors and mpdgéers are necessary to perfect virtue. 
But the passage before us does not raise this subtle question; it 
appears to imply (cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 19. 1190b 1 sqq.: Eth. Eud. 
2.1. 121g9b 11: 2. 11. 1228a 16), that men may be virtuous 
without being able to evidence their virtue. 

9. pavepds, ‘undisguisedly’ or ‘visibly and unmistakably’ ? 
Probably the latter (cp. gavepdv, c. 7. 1266 b 20). 

TO Tepl Tas yuvaikas, sc. épyor, which comes to the surface in 
the parenthesis. 

10. kahdv, and therefore a work of virtue (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 
b 28.) 

&\Aotpias is emphatic: no woman, it is implied, would be an- 
other’s in the State described in the Republic. 

11. €orat. For the suppression of the subject, cp. de Part. An. 1. 
37.643 b 17 Metaphy Z-12.61038a 13. 

18. év ty ydép. For the place of yap (ev yap rj, Ald.), cp. da 
To avti mepdyns yap, de Part. An. 2. 6. 652a 18: & rots dekois yap, 
de Part. An. 3.9. 671 b 35. As to the thought here expressed, cp. 
Eth. Nic. 4. 2. 1120 b 27 sqq., where we find that édevOepidrns has 
to do both with déors and AjYis, though more with the former than 
with the latter (4. 1. 1119 b 25). ; 

15. pév here seems to have no 6é to answer to it, because the 
structure of the sentence is altered at Sv, 22. If the sentence had 
been more regularly constructed, it would apparently have run— 
‘hence, while legislation of the kind proposed wears a plausible 
look, it will in reality fail to remove the evils which it is designed 
to remove, it will involve the loss of many goods, and it will 
require men to live a life which cannot be lived by man.’ 

4 Tovattn vopoecta. Cp. c. 4. 1262b 20, & rH mohireia TH 
rowavTn, and c. 5. 1264 a 6, tiv rovadrny modreiar. 

16. 6 yap dxpodpevos x.t.. Aristotle is probably thinking here 
of communism in relation to property: cp. rv ovciav, 20. Yet 
Ephorus seems, if we may judge by his eulogistic remarks on 
some Scythian races which had women children and property in 
common, to have been, in their case at all events, well pleased 
with the institution (Strabo, p. 302), to say nothing of Cynics and 
half-Cynics, like Diogenes of Sinope and Zeno of Citium (Diog. 
Laert. 6. 72: 7. 33, 131). Plato had not been sanguine of 
support (Rep. 450). 

18. Stay x.t.d. So Plato, Rep. 464 D-465 C. 

19. év tais wodttelats. Cp. 5 (8). 1.1337 213, Brdmre: tas modiretas, 
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21. epi cupPodaiwy. Compare Strabo p. 702, quoted below 
on 1267b 37. These suits would be brought within narrow 
limits in the State of the Laws (742 C: cp. Rep. 556 A); there 
were indeed some actual States in which they were not permitted 
(Eth. Nic. 9. 1. 1164b 13 sqq.). Theophrastus recommended 
the registration of property and of contracts (cvuSdéAaa) in the 
hope of avoiding suits on this subject or diminishing their number 
(Fr. 97). Such a register appears to have existed in some States 
(see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 49. 10). Zeno of Citium, 
the founder of Stoicism, was for getting rid of law-courts altogether 
in his ideal State (Diog. Laert. 7. 33). It is evident that Greek 
society had more than enough of litigation. As to actions for false 
evidence, it is obvious that the adoption of community of property 
would remove only one of their occasions. 

23. kal tods Kkowd Kextnpévous x.t.A. Sus. ‘dass gerade Leute 
welche Etwas gemeinschaftlich besitzen und benutzen...’ Here 
kal is perhaps rightly rendered by ‘ gerade’: ‘it is just those who 
possess and enjoy things in common, whom’ etc. Among the 
cases referred to here would be that of brothers holding undivided 
property, which seems to have been not uncommon at Athens (see 
Caillemer, Succession légitime 4 Athénes, p. 34 sqq.) and elsewhere 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales a Sparte, p. 88 sqq.). ‘Les en- 
fants, apres la mort de leur pére, au lieu de partager entre eux sa 
fortune, restaient quelquefois dans l’indivision’ (Caillemer, «7 supra). 
See C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. (ed. Thalheim), Rechtsalt. p. 54. 2. 

25. adAd Oewpodpev xk... ‘Oewpeiv is here synonymous with 
épav’ (Bon. Ind. 328 a 36). ‘ But those who fall out in consequence 
of owning common property look to us to be few in number, 
because we compare them with the large number of those who 
own property in severalty,’ 

28. otepyoovrat, The fut. med. of orepéo, like that of several 
other verbs (@pépovra, c. 6. 12652 16: dp£ovra, 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
36), is often used in a passive sense. 

KowwrnoavTes (CD. kowv@vortyras, 23), ‘having made common stock’: 
so we have xpnpudrov kowornoavras, Xen. Oecon. 6. 3. For the tense, 
see below on 1270a 4 and 1271 b 4. 

29. Vict. ‘tot autem tantaque sunt (bona quibus spoliantur), ut 
plane cognoscatur non posse ullo pacto vitam traduci illa lege.’ 
The life which the members of Plato’s State are to live is in 
such flagrant opposition to well-ascertained tendencies of human 
nature—so starved and poor in pleasure, affection, and virtue, and 
so wanting in concord—that it will be unliveable. 
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30. tmapaxpotcews is usually rendered ‘error,’ but perhaps 
Liddell and Scott, who compare Soph. El. 17. 175 b 1, are right in 
rendering it ‘ fallacy.’ 

81 sqq. Compare the argument in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

33. mpototoa, Cp. c. 2. 1261 a 17, mpoiodca Kal yivopévn pla 
panXov. 

33 sq. Cp. 8 (6). I. 13174 27, od pdvov diadeper tH.BeAtio Kab 
Xelpa yiver Oar rv Snuoxpariav, adda Kal TO pat) THY adrhy. 

34. domep Kav et «.7.A. ‘ Just as you would spoil a harmony or 
a rhythm, if’ (Mr. Welldon). 

35. tov pubudy Bdow pilav. The unit of a rhythm—the dovrOerov 
of which it is composed—is the Sdovs or else the syllable (Metaph. 
N. 1. 1087b 36). The Baovs is in dancing the ‘step,’ in verse the 
metrical foot. Thus to make the State absolutely and in every 
way one is here compared to dwarfing a long rhythm to one single 
Bdous, i.e. to one of its component parts: cp. c. 2. 1261 a 19, olkla 
ex Tédews, GvOpeamos & ef oixias, where dvOpwros answers to Baars. 

36. mpdtepoy, c. 2. 1261 a 18. 

Sud thy wodelav, Eucken (Praep. p. 39) explains &a with the 
acc. here ‘by means of’ (‘ durch, vermittelst’), comparing de Caelo 3. 
2. 301a 18, ovykpiow d€ rodv dia THY Hidrdrntra: Meteor. 2. 8. 366b 5: 
Phys. 4.11. 219 b 29, cp. b23 sq. So Bonitz remarks (Ind. 177 a 
45), ‘Se¢ cum acc. coniunctum legitur, ubi genetivum exspectes,’ 
instancing this passage and referring to da ravrns, 38. 

37. Kowhy Kat piay, Bern. ‘zum einigen und Einen Staat ma- 
chen:’ Sus. ‘zur Gemeinschaft und Einheit gestalten.’ Perhaps the 
latter translation comes nearest to the sense. There is no English 
word which adequately represents xownv: ‘to make it social and so 
one’ is an approach to the meaning of the words. 

38. 8a tadtTys. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 31 sqq. 

39. Tois tovovTo.s, i.e. ‘by the measures which we have de- 
scribed,’ measures which do not unite the State by improving the 
character of the citizens. 

40. TH $Aogodia, distinguished here from trois @eox, as from 
dvSpia, xaprepia, and other ethical virtues in 4 (7). 15. 1334 23, 32, 
where Bonitz (Ind. 821 a 6) explains the meaning of the word to be 
‘virtus intellectualis’: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103. 17, 7 8 70cKy dpery 
e& Zous mepryiverat, Here perhaps ‘intellectual culture’ (Mr. Welldon) 
is the meaning. 

Al. tots cucautiots, adduced apparently as an instance of a law 
acting on the character. Compare Aristotle’s language as to syssitia 
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1. todro adté, ‘this by itself’: cp. adrd rovro, 1. 6. 12554 18. 

2. TH woddG xpdvw k.7.A. Plato himself appeals (Rep. 376 E) to 
the testimony of Time in favour of yupvactun and povoun. For 
éreow Bernays (Gesammelte Abhandlungen 1. 177) conjectures 
Z6veow (comparing Simonides Ceus, Fragm. 193 Bergk: he might 
have added to his citations Plato, Laws 638 E, émedy kai pupia 
émt puplog €Ovn rept adttray dudicByrotvta bpiv modect Sve TH AOYO 
dapdxour’ av, for the saying of Simonides appears to be present to 
Plato’s mind in this passage of the Laws), and the suggestion of 
a reminiscence of this bit of Simonides here is brilliant and 
ingenious, but we find ek modd@y érav kai wadatod xpdvov in Aristot. 
Fragm. 40. 1481 a 41, and tautological expressions are not rare in 
Aristotle’s writings (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 87, on Poet. 1. 1447417, 
érépws Kal py TOV avrov Tpdrov) : besides, &v ois suits éreow better 
than ¢Oveow. 

4. eipntar. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 25, oxeddv pev ody kat ra Ga 
det vopifew etpnoOat moddaks ev TH TOAAP xpdv@, wGAXov O aretpaxts. 
Aristotle held that the world existed from everlasting (Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 432 sq.) and mankind too (ibid. 508. 1), and that 
in the infinity of past time everything has been discovered, and, 
if lost, discovered over again. Hence he advises inquirers rather 
to avail themselves of what has been already made out and to 
investigate what has been insufficiently investigated, than to seek 
to strike out something altogether new (4 (7). 10. 1329 b 33 sq.). 
There seem, however, to have been subjects on which Aristotle 
claims to have inherited little or nothing from his’ predecessors 
(see Eucken, Methode d. Aristot. Forschung, p. 5, who refers to 
Phys. 4. 1. 208 a 34: de Gen. et Corr. 1. 2. 315 a 34: Meteor. 1. 
13. 349 14). 

ouviKtat, ‘gathered together for scientific use’: cp. Metaph. A. 
9. 991 a 18 and 5. 986 a 3, daa etyor Sporoyorpeva Serxvivar &y TE ToIs 
dpOpots kai rais appoviats mpos Ta TOD odpavod abn Kal pépn Kal mpds THY 
ornv Stakdopnow, Tadta cuvayortes epnppotrov. The word is already 
used by Isocrates, de Antid. §§ 83, 45. 

5. pédtora 8 dy xX. Thurot (Etudes, p. 28) would supply 
‘Vimpossibilité de lunité sociale, telle que la veut Platon,’ but 
perhaps it is more natural to supply ¢? radra adds éye from 3. 

7. Suvycetat. For this use of the third person ‘non addito ris,’ 
see Bon. Ind. 589 b 47. For the future, see above on 1261a 22. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 2. 7) Romulus’ 
first step was to effect divisions of the kind here referred to. Cp. 
also Xen. Hiero c. 9. 5, Sujpnvrar pev yap daca ai médas ai per 
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kata gvudds, ai dé kata pépas, ai d€ kata déxovs. Aristotle probably 
remembers Nestor’s advice (Il. 2. 362)— 

Kpiv’ aydpas kata ida, xara pyrpas, "Aydpepvov, 

es pontpn ppyrpyp apnyy, Pidra de pidows, 
and the line (Il. 9. 63) which associates the dppyrep with the déé- 
puoros and the dvéorcos, 

atté = ‘cives,’ Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. s. v. (who however doubts the 
correctness of the reading), or perhaps in a somewhat vaguer sense 
‘the materials of the State’: so Camerarius (Schn. 2. 88) ‘ea quae 
Socraticis rationibus contrahuntur et fiunt unum. For the neuter, 
Cp. exetva, 1263 4 I. 

Xpifwv. Bonitz (Ind. 860 a 10) compares Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 
T1217 biig. 7 

8. Ta pev... 7d 8, ‘on the one hand ’—‘ on the other.’ Plato, in 
fact, adopts syssitia in the Republic (416 E: cp. 458 C), and syssitia 
(Laws 842 B), phratries (785 A), and tribes (745 E) in the Laws. 
Syssitia differ from phratries and tribes in not being based on 
relationship: Herodotus also regards them as belonging to ra és 
mddenov éxovra (I. 65: see Trieber, Forschungen zur spartanischen 
Verfassuagsgeschichte, pp. 15, 18 sqq.). Dosiadas (ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 143 b) says of Lyctus in Crete, dijpnyrae 8 of rodirae mavres 
kal’ ératpias, kadobar S€ ravtas avdpeia (= ovociria). 

9. dote K.t.A. “Qore with the indicative (‘and so’) draws an 
emphatic conclusion: cp. c. 8. 1268a 20. Plato will not succeed 
in making his guardians an undivided unity ; he will only succeed 
in forbidding them to cultivate the soil. But this is nothing new 
(cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40 sqq.). Thus what is new in Plato’s 
scheme is not practicable, and what is practicable is not new. 
The mention of the prohibition of agriculture to the guardians 
reminds Aristotle that two classes will exist in Plato’s State, 
guardians and cultivators, and he now turns to consider their 
mutual relations. 

10. kat vor, ‘as it is, 

Aaxedaidviot. For the absence of the article, see Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 90, who remarks that the 
article is commonly absent in Attic Inscriptions before names 
of peoples in the plural, though exceptions to this rule occur even 
in inscriptions of an early date. Aristotle sometimes omits and 
sometimes adds the article (see, for instance, 1264 a 20, and c. 9. 
1269 a 29—b 7). The references given in the Index Aristotelicus 
suggest the view that Aristotle uses the word Aaxedaiudmor of the 
Lacedaemonians in their public capacity as constituting a State, 
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while he uses Adkwves both of the State (as in 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 23, 
of 5€ Adkaves Tods Sypous karéAvov) and of the people, but more often 
of the latter. See Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 40. 1. 

émyetpodow, ‘attempt to bring about. Schiller (Sclaverei, p. 21, 
n. 72) remarks on this word. Some Spartans were probably com- 
pelled by need to till the soil. Cp. 2. 9. 1270b 6, moddovs mévyras, 
and Plutarch, Agis 5. 3, mevia doyodiavy trav kadov kal dvedevOepiay 
énupépovoa. Prof. Jowett points out that émyetpeiy is often used 
pleonastically by Plato, though he does not adopt the view that it 
is pleonastic here, but translates ‘ try to enforce. Cp. c. 9. 12704 
6, dyew emixeipjoat. 

11. of phy addd. Why ‘not but that’? How is this sentence in 
opposition to that which precedes? Perhaps Aristotle’s meaning 
is—‘ but indeed it is not only in this respect that the constitution is 
in fault, for the whole scheme of it is hard to make out. 

6 tpdtos «.7.., i.e. the whole otvvOeors of guardians and culti- 
vators, as distinguished from the arrangements as to the guardians 
with which Aristotle has hitherto been occupied. Cp. c. 7. 1267a 
17, 6 tpdmos tis Pad€ov moditeias, C. 9. 1271 b 2, 9 waca owvrakis 
tov vonov, and Polyb. 4. 20. 7, tv 6Any moderetav. Much pains 
have been taken to secure the internal unity of the guardians, but 
none to secure the harmony of the whole State, which includes 
the third class as well as the two upper ones. Cp. Plato, Rep. 
421 A, adda raev per GdAwv eXdtreav Néyos K.7.A. 

12. Tots Kowwvodow, i.e. rois mohirais: cp. I. 13. 1260b 19, of 
kowvevol ths modretas. Bern. ‘fiir alle Angehérigen eines solchen 
Staates.’ 

13. 16 ye mAHB0s. Cp. Rep. 442 C, r@ cpixpd péper: 428 D-E, 
T@ optkpordr@ Over kal péper Eavrijs. 

14. yiverou, ‘results in being,’ cp. 1. 2. 1252b 7: Rhet. 3. 9. 
1409 b 26: Strabo, p. 653, ¢ & ... €&”Apyous kat TipvvOos amnpey 6 
TAnmdrepos, 00S ovT@ AwprKi yiverar 7 exeiOev arrorkia. 

mept Gv «.t.A. ‘Immemor fuit Aristoteles locorum, quales sunt 
de Rep. iii. p. 417 A: iv. p. 419, quibus certe possessiones eorum 
non constituendas esse communes disertis verbis dixit Plato, et 
profecto per se satis superque apparet uxorum, liberorum, posses- 
sionum communionem ex eius sententia propriam esse debere 
custodum,’ Sus.’ (cp. Sus.?, Note 170). See also Tim. 18 B. As 
Susemihl remarks, Aristotle seems to take it for granted above, c. 
4. 1262a 40, that community of women and children is to be con- 
fined to the guardians. 

15. # kat often means ‘or even’ (e.g. in Plato, Phileb. 61 A) : 
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elsewhere, however, and perhaps here, it seems to mean ‘or also,’ 
‘or again’ (e.g. in de Gen. An. 1. 18. 723 a 29, év 16 ovpperpor #} 
dovpuerpov eivar ) Kai Ov &dAny twa rovavtny aitiay: ibid. 1. 18. 724b 
5, mérepov os UAnv kal macyxor i) os €idds Te Kal rowdy, }) Kal duo. 

17. et pev yap k.7.4. Three alternatives are considered: 1. the 
case of the yewpyot having women, children, and property in 
common (17-22): 2. the opposite case (22-40): 3. the case of 
their having women and children in common but not property (40 
sq.). The other case of property being common and women and 
children not so, is not considered. 

18. ti Soicovow «tA. Cp. c. 4.1262a 40sqq. Ifa commu- 
nity in women, children, and property produces close friendship, it 
will do so among the cultivators no less than among the guardians. 
The two classes will be, it is implied, on a par in point of unity, 
and in whatever excellence flows from community in these things. 
Yet rulers ought to differ from those they rule (cp. c. 6. 1265 b 18), 
and this is the opinion of Plato. Evidently, however, it does not 
follow, if women, children, and property are common in both classes, 
that the two will be absolutely alike, as Aristotle’s argument implies. 

4 ti mhetov «7.4. The argument seems to be that if the culti- 
vators are in no way dissimilar to the guardians, the former will 
gain nothing by obeying the latter. In Aristotle’s view, the ruled, 
if inferior to the ruler, profit by their obedience: so the slave, 1. 2. 
1252 a 30 sqq.—domestic animals, 1. 5. 1254 b 10 sqq.—the 
subjects of the mapBacweds, 3. 13. 1284 b 33. Bernays omits j— 
airéy, but this clause seems to be in place, and not superfluous. 

19. 7 ti pabdvtes k.7.A. ‘Or what is to make them’ etc.? The 
use of ri pasyres perhaps implies that their submission to 6pooc 
would be a mistake. ‘Ti padoy signifies an intentionally, ri ma@av 
an accidentally, wrong action,’ Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 872. 2k. 

21. réd\Aa tattTa «7A. Cp. c. 6. 12654 5, Ta GAda raita anodi- 
Saou. 

For épévtes, cp. c. 6. 1265 b 22, epinar. 

Tots Sovdorg probably includes those elsewhere called repioccos by 
Aristotle (e.g. in c. 10. 1272 b 18), though a distinction seems to be 
made between the terms doddos and mepiotcos in 4 (7). 10. 13304 
25sqq. Aristotle’s account of the status of the Cretan slaves is 
confirmed by the tenour of the recently discovered inscription con- 
taining a portion of the laws of Gortyna. See Biicheler und Zitel- 
mann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 64: ‘their legal status appears to 
have been good ... they have property of their own (col. 3. 42), a 
well-developed family-law, are capable of marriage with free women 
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(col. 7. 3): nay, they even have a remote and contingent right of 
succession to the property of their master’ (col. 5. 27: see also 
Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 144). 

dmeipjxaot. Compare the well-known scolion of Hybrias the 
Cretan (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.) : 

"Eott pot mAodros péyas Sdpu kal Eidos 

kai TO Kadoyv Aaoniov, mpdPAnpa xpards* 

* * * 

tout Seoméras pvoias KeKAnpat. 

Tot dé py roApavr’ exew Sdpv Kai Elpos 

Kal TO KaAdov Aaoriov, mpdBAnwa xparos, 

mavres yovu memTn@tes apd 

eee ee (mpoo)kuvedvri (ue) Seomdray 

kat peyav Baowéa wveortes. 
Compare also 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 29 sqq., and what Xenophon says 
of Cyrus (Cyrop. 8. 1. 43)—obs & ad kareckevatey eis td Sovdevew, 
Toutous oUre pedeTay Tav édevOepiav Tévev ovdéva Tapapua ov6 Srda 
kextnoOa émeérperev’ emepedero dé Oras pyte Goiroe pte Gmorot ToTE 
€cowrTo edevOcpioy Evexa pedetnudrov. Plato (Laws 625 D) speaks 
of bows and arrows as the arms most suitable to Crete, but he 
no doubt does not intend to imply that the Cretans did not possess 
and use ém\a of a heavier kind. 

22. et Sé, xaOdwep x.t.A. Sepulv. ‘sin autem eodem modo, 
quo in aliis civitatibus, haec’ (i.e. households and_ property) 
‘fuerint apud ipsos constituta, qui erit communitatis modus?’ It 
should be noted that the expression, tis 6 tpdémros tis Kowavias, is 
used by Adeimantus in Rep. 449 C, though in reference to the 
guardians alone. 

25. duo méders. Aristotle retorts on Plato the charge which he 
had brought (Rep. 422 E sqq.) against most large States of his 
own day. 

26. moet ydp «7.4. Cp. Rep. 419: 415 D-417B: 543 B-C. 
$vAaky was a common euphemism at Athens for the garrison of a 
dependent city (Plutarch, Solon c. 15): cp. 7 (5). 11. 1314b 16 
sqq. Yet the term PvAaxes must have had a somewhat unpleasant 
sound in the ears of Greeks, for the Athenians gave this name to 
the officials whom the Lacedaemonians called harmosts (Theophr. 
Fragm. 129 Wimmer: Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens E. T. 
p- 156). T[oNéras, 27, is the predicate. 

29. kai todos, to the cultivators and artisans who are the real 


citizens of Plato’s State, no less than to the citizens of actual 
States, 
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6 Zwxpdtys, Rep. 425 C-D. 

32. dmodidods. Vict. ‘cum tamen tribuerit’: cp. 1265 a 3, Bovdé- 
Bevos. Movoy qualifies rots pidagu. 

emu 8€ K.t.A. Rep. 464 B, odre oikias ore ynv ove re krqpa. 

33. dmopopd is the technical term for ‘the money which slaves 
let out to hire paid to their master’ (Liddell and Scott): see 
Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb p. 195. The contribution in 
kind which the Helots rendered to their masters went by this name 
(Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 8: Inst. Lac. c. 40). Plato’s designation for 
the contribution of of ado moira: to the support of the guardians 
is, however, not drogopa (for this would imply that they were 
slaves), but puo6ds rhs pudaxijs (Rep. 416 E). 

34. todd paddov, because they are free and citizens, and have 
the land in their hands. 

35. ethwrteias, ‘bodies of Helots,’ just as wodreia is used by 
Aristotle occasionally (Bon. Ind. 612 b 10 sqq.) in the sense of ‘a 
body of citizens.’ So dovdeias, 36: cp. Thuc. 5. 23, iv 7 Sovdela 
eTavioTnrat, 

36. ‘ Whether a definite settlement of the question as to property 
and the family is as necessary in relation to the cultivators as it is 
in relation to the guardians or not, at present at all events nothing 
definite has been laid down.’ 

37. «ai, ‘nor.’ 

88. te here as elsewhere ‘ei vocabulo additur, quod utrique mem- 
bro commune est, Bon. Ind. 749b 44sqq. The meaning of 
moXttela here is not absolutely certain; it might possibly be ‘ par- 
ticipation in political power’—cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 13, duorépos 
arobwWovar thy moduTelay TavTnY € hanc partem reipublicae adminis- 
trandae,’ Bon. Ind. 612b 47). See Bon. Ind. 612b 38sqq. in 
illustration of the sense ‘ius civitatis, potestas in civitate.’ But 
Bonitz does not appear to attach this sense to the word in this 
passage, and perhaps the ordinary meaning of ‘political constitu- 
tion’ is more probable here. Aristotle has been speaking of this 
class as a separate mods (24), and he would like to know what its 
moXreia is to be, because it is essential that its character should be 
suitable to its position, and the wod:refa is a main determinant of 
character. 

ZoTt 8... pa&diov, Sc. ris  ToUTwY Te mohuTEla K.T.d. 

39. ovte... kowvwviay. ‘Nor is their character of slight importance 
in relation to the preservation of the guardians’ society.’ For the 
construction, cp. Eryxias 394 D, 9 ris pev oixias ij te xXpijows moAdy 
ruyxdvet obo kal dvaykaia, kai peydda TO avOpdr@ ra Siapépovra ta mpos 
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rov Blov ev ry rowairy oikia oikeiv paddov f} ev opiKpO Kai hard oikidio* 
rijs 5€ copias | Te Xpeta OALyou d&ia kai ra Sivahepovta opixpa 7 cope ij 
dpuabel civat mept TOY peyioroyv; In the passage before us we haye ro 
mows Twas €cvar Tovrous instead of the simple infinitive otkeiv. Tlotovs 
twas (cp. § (8). 5.13404 7, 8: 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 18) includes what 
is often expressed by two alternatives, as (e.g.) in Rhet. 3. 1. 1404 
ag, Suapeper yap te mpds Td dyAGoas abi 7H di eimeiv, 

2. ta émt tay dypav. A verb must be supplied from otkovopncec 
(see above on 1257 a 21 and 1258b 1g); perhaps, however, otkovo- 
pyoes itself will do (cp. 3. 18. 1288 a 34). 

3. kav et... yuvatkes, ‘And who will keep house, if...?’ This 
clause has much exercised the commentators (‘secluserunt Sylbur- 
gius, Bekkerus, ante ris 2 traiecerunt Schneiderus et Coraes, lacunam 
post haec verba statuit ante Sus. iam Thurotus’ Sus.*), but a similarly 
constructed sentence is to be found in Phys. 8. 3. 2544 27, etmep 
otv €ott dd&a evdns 7 ddas Sofa, Kal Kivnois €or, Kay ef avtacia, Kay et 
dré pev ovTas Soxel eivar dre 8 érépws. Gdttling: ‘Deinde verba kav 
ei kowalk.t.A. Sic intelligenda sunt: kal rd aird dropyceiey ay Tis (sc. 
tis oikovounoe: airay ;), ei Kowal al xrnoets Kal al TOY yewpyav yuvaikés 
eiaw. So Vict. ‘idem etiam incommodum illic nascetur, si’ etc. 
But no fresh apodosis need be supplied: ris oixovounoe is the com- 
mon apodosis of the whole sentence. (If in the much-debated 
passage, Soph. O. T. 227-8, we retain the reading of all the MSS. 
tmeéeav avtos ka abrod, the apodosis (kedevo mavta onpatver éuoi) 
must be obtained from the preceding line (226) in much the same 
way as in the passage before us and in the passage just quoted from 
the Physics.) If women are common, the question will arise who 
is to keep house, whether property is also common or not, for 
‘nulla certam aut suam domum habebit’ (Giph. p. 187). Whether 
Aristotle’s objection holds, is another matter. 

4. dromov 8€ x.t.A. Cp. Rep. 451D. In the Laws, however (804 
E), Plato appeals to the example of the women of the Sauromatae 
to show that women’s pursuits should be the same as men’s. _ Still 
Plutarch (de Amore Prolis, c. 1) found men even in his day inclined 
to regard the lower animals as furnishing a standard of that which is 
natural in matters relating to marriage and the begetting and rearing 
of offspring ; he himself seems to think that they follow nature more 
closely than man. This short treatise is well worth reading even 
in the abbreviated and imperfect form in which we have it. 

6. ots probably refers to Oypioy : Bonitz, however (Ind. 500 b 22), 
refers it to dvSpaow. is is here used in a pregnant sense, as in 1. 
5.» 1254b x9, and Isocr. Paneg. § 123. 
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7. tods atrous, i.e. as Vict. points out, not ‘eosdem homines,’ 
but ‘ eundem ordinem.’ 

8. ordcews aitiov. Cp. 4 (7). 9.1329 a9 sqq. Sus.? (Note 182) 
explains the difference between the schemes of Plato and Aristotle 
in regard to this matter. 

9. dgtwpa. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 11.1117 a 22, dvdpeion Sé aivovra: kat 
ol ayvoodvtes, kai ciow 0b méppw tev eveAridwr, xelpous 8 bow dkiopna 
ovdey éxovow (i.e. ovdevds Eavrods dkovow, Bon. Ind. 70 a 43), éxeivor 
0é. 

jmoubev 84. So MH, except that accentuation varies and Vet. Int. 
with MS reads ciovev 59, 7H mov ye 63) Bekk.* (following Vict. Schn. 
Cor. with some differences of accentuation): #rovdev 3) Bekk.?. 
"Hrovéev 6 does not appear to occur elsewhere, though jou vv... 
67 occurs in Eurip. Troad. 59, and jou dy ibid. 158, and Thucydides 
has jrov $7 1. 142, 3, and Amov ye dn, 6. 37. 2, and Aeschines de Falsa 
Legatione, § 88, jou... ye. The particle 4 is nowhere found in 
Aristotle, if we except this passage (Eucken de Partic. Usu p. 69). 
Anrovéev is common enough, though it is not found apparently in 
Aristotle. 

Oupoerdéor kal wodeutxots. The members of the second class of 
Plato’s Republic are referred to, who are thus designated in Rep. 
375 A, 376 C (Eaton). 

11. &dos is governed by pepixrar: rais Wuyais is added to give 
the place of mingling: cp. Rep. 415 B, 6 re airois rovrav ev rais 
Woxais mapapéemixrat, 

13. pyoi, Rep. 415 A. 

e0O0s yivoudvois, cp. Rep. 415 A, ev Th yevéoe. 

14. pigat, sc. rov Gedr. 

15. kal thy cddaioviav, ‘even the happiness of the guardians’ 
(Sus. ‘selbst die Gliickseligkeit der Wachter’). Is the meaning, ‘ not 
only wives children and property, but even happiness’? Or is it 
‘even their happiness, which is the last thing one would expect him 
to take away’? 

16. dyoi, ‘Rep. iv. p. 419 sq., at immemor fuit Aristoteles 
alterius loci v. p. 465 sq. neque respexit quae Plato docuit 
ix. p. 580-592 B, et sic haud intellexit non eam quam ei tribuit, 
sed plane contrariam esse veram Platonis sententiam’ (Sus."). There 
is, however, as Zeller observes (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 698. 2) a real 
difference between the views of Plato and Aristotle on this point, 
‘for Plato is in principle opposed to the contention of Aristotle 
that the happiness of the individual as such is to be a decisive 
consideration in framing the institutions of the State, and he insists 
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for precisely this reason (Rep. 420 B sqq.) that the individual must 
find his highest happiness in a self-forgetting (selbstlosen) devotion 
to the Whole.’ 

17. &dvvarov 8é K.7.A. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 23, eddaipova de méAw 
ovk els pépos te BdéWavras Bei hEyetv airs, GAN eis mavras Tovs ToXiras, 
and 4 (7). 13. 13324 36, kal yap ei mdvras évd€xerar omovdatovs eivat, 
pu) Kad’ exacrov b€ Tay ToAITeY, OUTws aiper@Tepor. 

18. wh tOv wrelotwy «.t.A. One expects pi mavt@y 4 Tov mhelo- 
rev # rwav, but a not very dissimilar displacement occurs in 4 (7). 
II. 1330b 37, emet 8€ cai cupBaiver cai évdéxerae x.7.A.: Cp. also 
Magn. Mor. 1. 20. 1190b 19, Aeyw b€ & of roddot HoBodvrac FH ot 
mdvres. Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 698. 2) would like to get rid of the 
second yy, but cp. Laws 766 A, pu ixavas b€ f pr Kadds tpadev k.7.A. 

19. od yap x.7.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307b 35, mapadoyifera yap 7 
Sidvoia tr’ alray, dSorep 6 GoductiKos Aoyos’ ei ExagToOV pukpoY, Kat TavTa, 
route & gare pev ds, ott & as ov* TO yap Odov Kal Ta wavTAa Ov piKpOr, 
GAda ovykertar ék puxpov, and also Plato, Protag. 349 C. 

24. % pev odv modttela (cp. ev ri modireia, 28) gives the title of 
Plato’s Hodcreta (mistranslated ‘ Republic’) as we have it: so rods 
véuous 26 agrees with the title of the Laws. Aristotle’s testimony 
supports not only the authenticity of both dialogues, but also that of 
their titles: cp. Athen. Deipn. 507 f, of S€ cuvredévres br airod voor Kat 
ToUT@y ért mporepov } ToNuTela Ti wemounkaow; The plural, af rodereiac, 
seems, however, to have been sometimes used: see note on 
1260b 12. The object of the criticisms on the Republic which 
we have been perusing is, we see from this sentence, in the main 
to point out aopia enough in connexion with the work to show 
that there is still room for another attempt to depict a ‘best 
constitution’ (cp. 2. 1. 1260b 32 sqq.). The same may be said 
of the somewhat grumbling criticism of the Laws which follows. 
Aristotle’s real opinion of the two works must be gathered from the 
Politics as a whole; we shall best be able to gather it, if we note, 
as we have sought to do in vol. i, the points in which his political 
teaching and method depart from those of Plato. 

26. Ixeddv 8€ wapamdnotws K.t.A. ... 86. Giph. ‘ Reddit initio 
rationem, cur et in secundam Platonis Rempublicam disserat hanc : 
quia ut primae, item et secundae sua sint vitia et incommoda.’ To 
study the rocks on which other voyagers have been wrecked is the 
best means of avoiding similar disasters. A further reason seems 
to be introduced by kai ydp 28. ! 

31. Tis woditefas thy taf. Probably not after epi, but acc. 
after duper, The expression seems to refer especially to the 
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distribution of political power (cp. 2. 10. 12724 4: 3. II. 
1281b 39: 7 (5). 7. 1307b 18); thus in what follows we are 
told in what hands Plato has placed the supreme authority of 
the State. 

33. tptrov 8 ék rovtwy, ‘and third recruited from these last’ 
Ve e. from 16 mpomodcpody pépos) : cp. Plato, Rep. 412 D, éxdexréov ap’ 
ek Tay Gov fuddkwv Tovovrous dvOpas, ol dv x.r.A. For the expression, 
cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 646a 20, Sevrépa 8¢ avoracis €k TOY TPoTeY 
7) TOY 6potomepoy vows: Plato, Laws 891 C, Wuyny de ék rovrwy (earth, 
air, fire, and water) dorepov: Phileb. 27 B, mparov pev roivuy dmretpov 
Aéyw, Sevrepov S€ mépas, erect ek tovTwy Tpirov puxtiy Kal yeyernpevny 
ovoiav, For the identification of 1é BovAevdpevov and 76 ktptov, cp. 6 
(4). 14. 1299 a I. 

34. mept 3€... py. ‘Reapse haec non praetermissa esse 
a Platone invitus ipse testatur Aristoteles 6-10 et 31-34’ (Sus.?). 
But perhaps the recognition of the first class as dpyovres and of 
the second as 16 mporodepotv pépos does not absolutely involve the 
denial of all office and all share in military service to the third 
class. That Aristotle did not understand Plato to have pro- 
nounced clearly for the denial of ém\a to the third class appears 
from c. 5. 1264 a 20 sq. 

37. TOs pev yuvatkas «.t.A. Plato, Rep. 451 E-452 A. Aristotle 
hints his surprise that Plato should say so little about the yewpyoé 
and reyvira, and so much about the women. 

39. 74 8 GAda «.7.., “but for the rest’ (for ra adda, cp. 7 (5). 
II. 13144 39: Plato, Rep. 403 B: Laws 763 E), ‘we find that he 
has filled the dialogue with extraneous discussions’ (cp. Demosth. de 
Cor. c. 9), ‘and with discourse about the education of the guardians.’ 
A somewhat similarly constructed sentence occurs in c. 11.12732 9, 
a & ay ciahépwow otro, ov diaxodoa pdvov arodiSdacr TH Snuw Ta 
ddEavra trois dpxovow. What extraneous matters are here referred 
to? Among other things perhaps, as Sus. conjectures, ‘illa quae 
608 C-621 D de animorum immortalitate proponuntur,’ but also 
probably the ethical discussions, such as that on justice, which 
Aristotle himself deals with in a separate treatise (cp. 4 (7). I. 
1323 b 39, €répas yap eorw épyov cxodjs tadra). The same complaint 
as to extraneous matter in the Republic is made by Dio Chry- 
sostom, Or. 7. 267 R. The juxtaposition of Adyos and rov Adyov 
here is awkward, but not much more so than that of Aéyerar and 
AexOqvac in de Gen. An. 2. 7. 746 b 7 sqq. 

8. tadtny Bouddpevos «.t.A. ‘Though wishing’: cp. c. 5. 1265a 
1264a 32.  Koworepay rais médeoe probably means, not ‘having 
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more affinity to existing States,’ but ‘more suitable to them’ or 
‘more within their reach’: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 38, where (as Bonitz 
points out, Ind. 399 b 15 Sqq.) TH paw Kai koworépay drdoas (rais 
médeot modreiav) is apparently used in the same sense as tHv pdduora 
ndoas tais méAeow dpporrovoay 34. For the fact, cp. Laws 739 1 

4. eis. Cp. 3.3. 1276b 14, éray eis érépay peraBaddrAy modereiay 7 
mons, and 47 (5). 1. 1301 b 14 sq. 

6. amodidwow. Cp. 6 (4). II. 12964 40, tavtyy awodotva Thy ragw 
(sc. tais méAcouw): 2. I. 1273210: 2, 12, 12744 15 Sq. 

7. maelay thy at’tyy. The subjects of education prescribed 
in the two dialogues are much the same—yvpvaorexy, povorkn, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy; even dialectic reappears, for this 
study seems to be required in the Laws (965 B sqq.) of the 
members of the Nocturnal Council, as it is required of select 
individuals in the Republic. ‘The main principles of education 
are essentially the same as in the Republic’ (Zeller, Plato E. T. 
p. 542). But as the education prescribed in the Laws is in the 
main designed for the whole body of citizens and not for a few of 
them only, like that of the Republic, it must probably be intended 
by Plato to be less arduous and exacting. 

To cc hiv. © Plat-vLere. ‘741 Es: 866 D-Soy DP): Sag De 
846D: 919 D sq.’ (Sus.’). 

8. kal... yuvarkdv. ‘Plat. Lege. 780 Dsqq.: 806 E: cf. 842 B’ 
(Sus.1). We are not expressly told in the Republic that women 
are to take part in the syssitia, though, as Sus. remarks (Sus.?, Note 
153), they are probably intended to do so, but in the Laws this is 
distinctly insisted upon. Giph., however (p. 194), takes Aristotle’s 
meaning to be, that while in the Republic men and women are in- 
tended to take their meals at the same tables, in the Laws separate 
mess-tables are instituted for women. The notion of syssitia for 
women would be all the more surprising to Greeks, as one name 
for the syssitia was Andreia and the institution was regarded as an 
essentially military one (Hdt. 1, 65). 

9. thy pév. ‘He makes to consist’ seems to be suppressed, 
unless we suppose gyot Seiv efvae to be carried on, which is perhaps 
less likely. 

x'Atwv. Cp, Rep, 423 A, as ddnOas peyiorn, kal édv pdvoy A yiAlov TOY 
mporodenovvrov. For the total of the citizens of the Republic, the 
number of the first class and that of the third (far the largest) must 
be added. 

10. mevraxioxiAtww. ‘ Accuratius mevraxisyiAloy Kal rerrapdkovra, 


v. Plat. Legg. 737 E: 740 C sq.: 745 B sqq, etc.’ (Sus.?). 
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pev ody, ‘it is true that,’ as in 17, We pass with pév ody from 
description to criticism, as inc. 10. 1242 12. 

11. wepittéy, ‘uncommon, out of the common,’ but no English 
word adequately translates it. The epithet suggests an aspiring 
wisdom which follows paths of its own—which has something of 
greatness, but also of superfluity: cp. 5 (8). 2. 1337a 42, 2. 8. 
1267 b 24, and mepsepydrepov, 25. SO mepirt) tdv addy, Poet. 24. 
1459b 36 seems to be represented by cepvdy xai avdades, Rhet. 3. 
3. 1406 b 3 (Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 291: Bon. Ind. 585 a 59). 
epirrés is often joined with téos, but is less wide and more subtle 
in meaning. 

Tod Lwkpdtous. Aristotle identifies with Socrates the ’A@nvaios Eévos 
of the Laws. Grote (Plato 3. 301 n.) conjectures that the latter 
name was preferred by Plato to avoid the difficulty of implying the 
presence of Socrates in Crete. Inc. 7. 1266b 5 we have HAdroy 
b€ tovs vopouvs ypadoy, and in c. 9, 1271 b I, dmep kal WAdrwy ey trois 
yomous emuTETipnKeEV, 

12. kompéy, ‘clever,’ opposed to dmAoverépws in de Caelo 3. 5. 
3044 13: to ikxavds in Pol. 6 (4). 4. 12914 II. 

katvoTéuov, ‘novelty of view,’ cp. c. 7. 1266a 35. 

Cyntntikdv, ‘the spirit of inquiry ’—love of inquiry and keenness 
in inquiry. 

Kah@s Sé mdvra, sc. gyeuv: see Bon. Ind. 306a 16. 

13. kat introduces an instance of mavra: cp. éomep kal "Apacis, 
Si, DIy TOYO) 10) so). 

wAn90s. For the acc. cp. c. 9. 1271 a9, and see Dr. Holden’s note 
on Xen. Oecon. 13. 3, Ta epya pan os eotw épyacréa, In the criti- 
cisms on constitutions contained in the Second Book Aristotle 
commonly notices first, or at any rate before he has gone very far, 
their arrangements with respect to what he terms in the Fourth 
Book the troéceus of the State—the number of the citizens and the 
extent of the territory (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 38, dud det moda mpov- 
morebetaOat Kabdrep edvxopévous, elvar pévtor pndev rovTey advvarov’ éyo 
d€ oioy wept te wANOous ToAtTGy Kal yepas). 

14. BaBudwvrias. Cp. 3. 3. 1276a 28. 

15. Yet the territory of the Spartans (is Aristotle thinking of his 
own time, when Messenia had been lost?) is said in 2. 9. 1270a 
29 to be capable of supporting 30,000 hoplites and 1500 horse- 
men, who, if Spartans, would be dpyoi. But perhaps this is not 
present to Aristotle’s mind. He does not probably mean to assert 
that it would be capable of supporting 31,500 dpyol. See note on 
12704 29. 
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16. O@pépovrar, See note on orepyoovra, 1263 b 28. 

17. pév odv (here answered by pévrov, as in 1257 a 28 and 12594 
28) prepares the way for and helps to emphasize the correction 
introduced by pevra, ‘True, it is right to presuppose freely, but 
one must not presuppose anything impossible. Plato had, in 
effect, said much the same thing (Laws 7o9D: 742E: Rep. 
456C). Aristotle repeats this remark in 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 38, with- 
out any indication that he is conscious of the repetition. 

18. déyerat. ‘Expressis quidem verbis hoc non fit in Legibus 
Platonicis, sed recte hanc sententiam e iv. p. 704-709 et v.p. 747 D 
eruere potuit Aristoteles’ (Sus.’). Add 625 C sqq. and 842 C-E, In 
Laws 705 D-E the Cretan laws are censured for looking only to 
war (i. €. mpos rots yerruavras térovs), whereas the Athenian Stranger 
claims that he legislates looking to nothing but the virtue of his 
citizens. For this reason he dispenses with a fleet. Aristotle does 
not approve of this (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 a 21 sqq.). If, as Susemihl 
following Schlosser points out (Sus.?, Note 204), Plato pays regard 
to considerations of defence against neighbours in fixing the num- 
ber of the citizens (Laws 737 C-D: cp. 628D), Aristotle would 
no doubt ask why he does not keep them in view when dealing 
with other matters. See also c. 7. 1267a 17 sqq. and 6 (4). 4. 
1291 a 6-22. 

22. wodutixdy, i.e. a life of intercourse with other States: cp. 4 
(7). 6. 1327 b 3 sqq., where we have iyyeporexdy kat rodutexov Biov. 

tovouToig ... &. Cp. c. 7.1266 b 36: 12674 24. 

23. Smdows. Is there not a reference here to Plato, Laws 625 C 
sqq., where the Cretan lawgiver is said to have chosen for the 
Cretans such arms as were most suitable to swift runners in a hilly 
country like Crete—bows and arrows, in fact? Aristotle urges 
that the arms used by a nation should be such as to enable it not 
only to cope with its foes in its own territory, but also to retaliate 
on them in theirs, which bows and arrows would not enable it to 
do. He dwells elsewhere on the importance of a fleet for this 
purpose (4 (7). 6. 1327 a 23 sqq.). 

28. kal 7d wAHOos S€ x.7.A. The connexion of this with what 
precedes is illustrated by the similar sequence of topics in c. 7. 
1267a 17-27. The amount of the collective wealth, no less than 
the nature of the é7Aa at the command of the State, must be fixed 
in relation to perils from without. The verb after pjmore is sup- 
pressed and ‘ must be supplied in the indicative, not the subjunctive, 
as the idea of ‘‘ warding off” (Abwehr) is here absent’ (Weber, 
Die Absichtssitze bei Aristoteles, p. 17). 
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29. BéXrov k.t.A. TS cads paddov explains érépws—‘in a way 
which differs through being clearer’: cp. de Part. An. 4. 5. 
681a 18, érepa roadr’ ev ty Oaddrry pixpov Siapéper TovToy 7H amo- 
AehkioOa, Lamb. ‘aliter definire, hoc est, planius atque apertius.’ 
Bern. however seems to take it as explaining BéAriwv: ‘ob nicht 
vielleicht eine andere Begrenzung besser, weil deutlicher, ist.’ 

30. yor. Cp. Laws 737D. Ephorus also (ap. Strab. p. 480) 
had praised the Cretans for living cappdves kai Auras. I do not feel 
the difficulty which Susemihl follows others in raising (see Sus.?, 
Critical Note, and Qu. Crit. p. 368 sq.) with regard to rodro—iv 
at all as strongly as he does. Aristotle makes two objections to 
Plato’s épos—tr. that it is too vague and fails to enlighten: 2. that 
it tends to mislead. For other instances in which paddov is used 
in the sense of day, see Bon. Ind. 445 a 1 sqq. In de Gen. An. 
2. 8. 748 a 7 we have, ovros peév odv 6 Adyos KabdAov Aiav Kai Kevds. 
Todro—nv gives the reason for Aristotle’s suggestion in 28 sq. 
that a clearer definition should be substituted. 

33. cwppdves Kai éheveptws. Cp. 4 (7). 5. 1326b 30 sqq., a 
passage which shows that Aristotle intended fully to discuss in a later 
part of his work the question of the true mode of using property. 

xwpis yap «.7.A., ‘for if we part the one from the other, liberal 
living will accompany luxurious life, and temperate living a life of 
hardship.’ For dxodovOeiv as here used, Bonitz (Ind. 26a 44) com- 
paresis 3 13012854; 39 and: Eth. Eud:3.\5.. 1232431: ~Cp.’also 
Theopomp. fragm. 110 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 295), trav dyadav 
kal Tv Kakoy ovdey aiTo Kal’ aitd mapaylyverar Tois advOpamos, adda 
ouvréraktat kal guvakoAovbel Tois pev mAovToLs Kal Tais Suvacreiats avo.a, 
kal pera Tavtny dkodacia, tats 8 évdelats Kal rats tarewdrnot coppoovyy 
kal perpidrns. In c. 7. 1266b 26 and in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 37 sqq. 
the alternative to rpuay is yAicxpws, not émurdves, Cv. 

34. TO émumdvws, sc. (jv, Suppressed as already implicitly ex- 
pressed in rpudav (cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 19). 

35. éfe1s aiperat (see critical note and cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
1144a 1 sq.) is a wider term than dperai: éykpdreva (e.g.) is a 
orovdaia e&s, but not an dpern in the strict sense of the word (see 
the references in Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 627. 2). Those who reject 
Victorius’ conjecture of aiperai for dperai, which is the reading of 
all the MSS., and prefer to strike out one of the two words es 
and dperat, should probably strike out the former, for the illustra- 
tions which follow (35 sq.) show that good es are alone referred 
to. 

37. Tas xphoets, i.e. ras evepyeas, in contradistinction to ras ers 
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(see Bon. Ind. 854 b 37 sqq. for instances of this use of the word). 
Here also Aristotle would seem to refer to commendable xpnoes 
only. 

38. tas KtTHoeLs, ‘landed property,’ as in 4 (7). 9.132942 18. Plato 
does not equalize all kinds of property (cp. 1265b 22). The 
lots of land, however, are evidently intended by him to be equal 
or virtually equal (Laws 737). 

39. katacxeudtew, ‘de placitis philosophicis (cf. woveiv, rier Oar) 
dicitur,’ Bon. Ind. 374 b 17 sq. 

épeivar x.t.4. It is not the case that Plato trusts to drexvia alone 
to maintain the numbers of his citizen-body unaltered: see Laws 
740 D-E, 923 D. Aristotle, however, desires a limitation of 
texvorrotta: he wishes the State to fix a definite number of children, 
not to be exceeded, in the case of every marriage (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 
22). Aristotle must be quite aware that Plato intends to fix the 
number of citizens in the Laws, but he appears to think that Plato 
takes no effectual means to secure that the number named shall 
not be exceeded. 

40. dv dpadtoOyoonevny. On dy with the Future Participle, see 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 41. 4. Madvig (Adversaria Critica 
I. 463) would read dvopadioOnooperny, but this verb appears only 
to occur elsewhere in a single passage, Rhet. 3. 11. 1412a 16, kat 
TO dvopadiaba tas ToXeLs. 

41. 81a Tas drexvias, ‘by means of’: see note on 1263 b 36. 

1, Gr. BSoxet «.7.A. Plato does not give this reason. The fact 
mentioned by Aristotle is interesting. 

Set Sé «.7.A., ‘this stationariness of numbers will need to be 
maintained with greater accuracy in the State of the Laws than it 
is now,’ for in this State those over the right number will be 
starved, which now is not the case. This remark was perhaps 
suggested by an observation in the Laws (928 E)—ev pev oty addAq 
moNreia mais amoKkexnpuypévos ovK dy e€& avdykns arodts etn, tavrns Oé, 
js ode of vépor €xovrat, avayxaiws €xer els GAAnY xwpay e€orxiCerbar Tov 
dmdropa’ mpos yap Tots Terrapdkoyta kal mevTakiryxiAtols OlkoLs OVK ~oTLY 
€va mpooyeverbat, 

3. dmopet, ‘is destitute’ (cp. pndev exew 5). 

For peptLeoOar tag otclas cis Smocovody mAHO0s, where eis seems 
to be used of the recipients, cp. c. 9. 1270 a 18, ets ddlyous fev 7 
x@pa, and de Part. An. 3. 3. 664 a 27 sq. 

4. d8vaipérwv, indivisible by testation (Laws 740B): by sale 
(741 B): in other ways (742 C): not divisible even by the action of 
the State (855 A sq.: 856D-E: 909C sq.: 847 D). 
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tods tapdtuyas, ‘eos qui praeter numerum et extra ordinem 
accessissent ’ Lamb. (cp. Tots TEPLyEvopLEevols, Laws 440 D). 

7. Thy tTekvorouiay, ‘reproductive intercourse.’ Compare on this 
subject 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 22 sq. 

10. tév Gddwr, i.e. other than réy yeryyodvrwv implied in ray 
yevrnbévray. 

If with P* 1? Bekk. we read tats wAeloras, we must infer that 
in some States a check of some kind on the procreation of 
children existed. Aristotle’s suggestion in 7-10 much resembles 
that of Plato, Rep. 460A, 76 S€ mdiOos rev yduov én rois dpxovot 
moungopev, W os padvota diacdloot Tov adrov apiOpov t&v avdpov, mpds 
TOAELOUS TE Kal YOGOUS Kal TdYTA Ta TOLAdTA ATooKOTOOYTES. 

12. kaKoupyiav. Vict. ‘alii autem in minutioribus rebus exercent 
malitiam suam, qui multis locis in his libris vocantur ab ipso 
kakovpyot, id est, fraudulenti.’ Kaxodpyor and jukpomdvnpor are con- 
joined, it is true, in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 10, and contrasted with t8pucrat 
Kal peyadkondynpot (cp. Khet.c2, £6. 1301 a 18), but in Pol. 7 (5). 8. 
1308 a 19 the malpractices ending in tyranny which long terms of 
office favour are spoken of by this name, and these cannot be said 
to be ‘in minutioribus rebus.’ ‘Knavery’ perhaps comes near 
the meaning. For the thought here expressed, Sus.” compares c. 7. 
1266 b 13 (cp. also Isocr. Areopag. § 44); yet Aristotle seems to 
make less of this danger in 7 (5). 12. 1316 b 18 sqq. 

eiSwv pev ody K.t.A. ‘Pheidon, in fact’ Here, as in gor peév 
ovv, 1265b 33 sqq., and also in 3. 5. 1278 a 6 sq. péev ov 
introduces a confirmation of what has preceded, in order to 
emphasize the sentence introduced by 4é The arrangements of 
the Laws are said to be the opposite of those of Pheidon, 
because Pheidon, though careless as to the equality of the lots, fixed 
for ever both the number of households in his city and the 
number of citizens, whereas Plato equalizes the lots and fixes the 
number of households, but does not effectually fix the number of 
citizens (cp. 1265 a 38, dromoy dé kal ro Tas KTHoELs iodfovta TO Tepl Td 
mhjbos TOY TOdTaY pur) KaTaTKEVaCELY, GAN aheivat THy Texvorrotiay adpicror). 
Under Pheidon’s scheme no pauper citizens would exist: Plato, on 
the contrary, takes no effectual means for preventing their existence. 
Is Pheidon’s early date mentioned to indicate surprise that Plato 
took no better means than he did of preventing the existence of 
paupers within the citizen-body? If Pheidon legislated for Corinth, 
we can understand how it came to send forth so many colonies in 
early days. Aristotle would go farther, however, than Pheidon ; 
he would not be content with excluding the over-plus from citizen- 
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ship, but would prevent it from coming into existence. ‘O Kopiv- 
6ws is probably added to distinguish this Pheidon from the better 
known tyrant of Argos (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 26). Compare with the 
aims of Pheidon those of Philolaus, who also was a Corinthian 
(c. 12. 1274 b 4 sq.). We learn’ from Isaeus de Apollodori 
Hereditate § 30 (quoted by Caillemer, Succession légitime a 
Athénes, p. 133), that the Attic law required the Archon to 
take care that no house was left without a representative (kat od 
pdvov idia tadra ywaokovow, adda kal Snpooia To Kowdr Tis Toews OUT 
tabr éyvoke’ vop@ yap TO apxovte Tay olkav, Gras dy ph eLepnuevrat, 
mpoordrtre: Thy émpédccay). But Pheidon went much further than 
this; he fixed not only the number of households, but also the 
number of the lots and the number of the citizens. Lycurgus is 
conceived to have fixed the number of households and lots in 
Plutarch, Agis 5. 1. 

13. dv vopobérns tav apxatotdétwy. For the gen. see Jelf, Gr. 
Gr:'§ 533. 1- 

14. oixous, used of households especially as owning property: 
see Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, E. T. p. 142 n. (who refers 
to Xen. Oecon. 1. 4-5), and Holden’s Index to the Oeconomicus, 
p- 95*. Here perhaps something of this meaning is present; 
elsewhere, however, e.g. in I. 7. 1255b 19 and 1. 2. 1252b 14, 
the difference between ofkos and oixia seems hardly traceable. 

ious, ‘as they originally were’? or ‘at their original number’? 
If the former, the primitive distribution of property, as well as the 
primitive number of households, would be stereotyped; if the latter, 
only the primitive number of households. Perhaps this is all that 
is meant. 

15. dvicous ... kata peéyebos. For the severance, cp. de Part. An. 
4. 8. 683b 28, rovrov 8 éExdorov mrelw cidn earl Scapepovra ov pdvov Kara 
THY popdyy GdAG kat Kata Td péyeBos ToAV, and see below on 1265 b 29. 

16. tots vdpors todos recurs in 18, and also in 1266a 1. 

todvaytiov. See above on 12. 

17. Gorepov, 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 2-23: 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 19-26 
(Sus.’). 

18. eAdehettar Be k.7.A. At first sight it seems surprising that 
Aristotle digresses here to the subject of of épyovres from that of the 
property and numbers of the citizens, with which he has been 
dealing, for he returns to the subject of their property in 21, but 
the reason for this is that he has just been mentioning an omission 
(a 38-b 17), the omission to regulate rexvoroia, and now he has 
another omission to mention, the omission to explain distinctly 
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in what way the rulers are to be different from the ruled. Hence 
the cai before ra rept rovs dpxovras. 

19. dws. So Ml’ Bekk.: M8 P!aés. In either case ‘ how’ will 
be the translation. Giph. (p. 201): ‘hoc tantum Plato ... magis- 
tratus privatis antecellere et meliores esse debere, universe et confuse, 
similitudine suo more adhibita, monuit.’ Aristotle would have been 
glad if Plato had spoken more definitely and in detail on this 
subject. 

€covtat Siadh€povtes. See above on 1259b 11. 

dyot. ‘Plato, Legg. 734 E: non tamen prorsus neglegere 
debuit Aristoteles quae Plato disseruit 961 A sq.: 951 E sqq.’ 
(Sus.*). Some few of the citizens are to receive a more scientific 
training in arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy than the rest 
(Laws 818A). In 632 C we find the guardians of the State 
described as of two kinds—qvAakas émornoes, rods perv dia Hpornoeas, 
tovs d€ du adnOods dd&ns idvras—so that even the ‘warp’ of the State 
will apparently be of two textures, and this is confirmed by 961 A 
sq. and g51 E sqq. 

20. tis kpdxns, called edudy in Laws 734 E. 

21. For the repetition of Setv, compare the repetition of 67Aoy in 
3. 13. 1283 b 16 sqq., of épyoy in 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 sqq., and the 
addition of drepos in 7 (5). 4. 1304a 16 and ékeivoy in 7 (5). Io. 
1312b17. See also above on 1261 b 8. 

22. mevtamdacias. Sepulv. p. 43 b—‘ mirum est Aristotelem ad 
quintuplum dicere, cum in libro quinto de legibus Plato ad quadru- 
plum dicat, nisi forte, quod suspicor, vitio librariorum factum est ut 
in Aristotelicis exemplaribus wevram\acias scriptum sit pro rerpa- 
mdacias’: Sus..—‘ immo terpamdacias, v. Plat. Legg. 744 E, cf. 
754D sqq.: errorem ipsius Aristotelis esse, non librariorum, 
inde apparet quod idem repetitur 7. 1266b 5 sqq.’ Plato's 
words, Laws 744 E, are—pérpov d€ airdv {i.e. Tov épov = thy Tov 
KAnpov tinny) O€uevos 6 vouobérns Simdovov edoer TovTov KTacOar Kat 
TpimAdowoy Kat péxpe tetparhaciov. He would seem therefore, as 
Prof. Jowett points out (Politics of Aristotle 2. 1. 63), to permit 
the acquisition of property four times the value of the lot in 
addition to the lot, so that the richest man in the State would be, 
as Aristotle says (c. 7. 1266b 5 sqq.), five times as rich as the 
poorest, who has nothing but the lot. The passage 754 D sqq,, to 
which Sus. refers, does not seem to bear on the subject, if Stallbaum’s 
interpretation of it is correct. Meifova 22 appears (cp. ris €Aaxiorns, 
1266b 6) to mean ‘greater than the minimum with which every 
citizen starts’ (i.e. the lot). 
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23. 8a ti «.7.4. ‘Why should not an increase be allowed in 
respect of land up to a certain point?’ ‘The answer is ‘ because if 
a citizen were allowed to add to his landed property, what he gains 
other citizens must lose; their lots must pass from them or be 
diminished, and thus, besides an infraction of the laws, the main 
security against pauperism within the citizen-body, itself not 
complete (cp. 1265 b 4 sq.), would be still further weakened.’ 

25. cuppéper. Eucken de Partic. Usu p. 58: ‘particula ita 
adhibita (i. e. in oratione obliqua) vulgo cum indicativo construitur, 
ita ut py indicet eum qui dicat expectare ut affirmetur sententia, pu) 
ov ut negetur—cf. Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339b 42: Phys. 8. 6. 259b 3: 
Eth. Nic. 8. 9. 1159a 6. Some MSS. (not the best) have cupqépn, 
and it is possible that the Vet. Int. (‘ne forte non expediat’) found 
it in his Greek text. The subjunctive occurs in this construction 
in only four other passages of Aristotle, if we exclude the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum: these are Rhet. 2. 20.1393 b 19: Top.6.9. 147a 
21: Metaph. M, 4. 1079b 6: Metaph. N. 3. 1090 b 8 (Weber, Die 
Absichtssatze bei Aristoteles, p. 16: see also Eucken, uz supra). 

évemme. ‘Plat. Lege. 745 E: 775 E sqq., cf. 848: at mirum est 
hoc loco idem in Platone ab Aristotele reprehendi, quod ipse in- 
stituit, 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 14sqq.’ (Sus.’). But Aristotle’s words in 
that passage are dv0 kAnpwr éxaore veunbévray—two lots, not neces- 
sarily two houses. The object of Plato in this arrangement 
seems to have been to provide a means of settling the married son 
in a separate household of his own (Laws 776 A). Aristotle would 
probably approve the separation, but perhaps in his State there 
would be little need for the arrangement, for if the father were 
37 years of age when he married, and the son waited to marry till 
he was 37, he would not be very likely to marry in his father’s 
lifetime. At any rate, Aristotle does not provide for the con- 
tingency in what we have of the Politics. 

26. Svehav xwpis. Vict. ‘ distinctas separatasque.’ 

xahendv S€ oikias SUo oikety. Cp. Demosth. in Boeot. de Nomine, 
C. 26, ef yap otrw Samampos jv Sore yauo yeyapnkdos thy euly pntépa 
érépay exe yuvaixa, hs bpeis eoré, kat dv’ oikias @xet, Tas dv dpyipuov TowwdTos 
dy karéQurev } 

26 sqq. Here Aristotle passes from the subject of the citizens, 
their numbers and property, to that of the constitution. His objec- 
tions to the constitution described in the Laws are as follows. It 
is not the next best after that which Plato places first, for it aims at 
being a polity, which is a constitution compounded of two constitu- 
tions, whereas an dpuoroxparia like the Lacedaemonian, which is 
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compounded of three, is better. Nor again (1266 a 5 sqq.) does it 
answer to Plato’s own account of the best constitution, for this is 
compounded, according to him, of monarchy and democracy, 
whereas the constitution of the Laws is a mixture of oligarchy and 
democracy and leans rather to oligarchy. 

27. Boddetar pév. This wev appears to emphasize Bovdera and to 
imply that success is not attained; we see, however, from 1266 a 7, 
HaXov & eykdivery Bovderar mpds Thy ddcyapxiay, that, in Aristotle’s view, 
the constitution of the Laws hardly remains true even in aim to a 
midway course between oligarchy and democracy. 

28. & ydp k7.A. Cp. 3. 7.1279b 1. See Laws 753 B. ’Eoriv, 
Sc. 7 otvtakis GAN. 

29. ei pev otv K.7.A. Mév ody (‘now while’) here introduces an 
admission which does not exclude, but rather lends fresh emphasis 
to, a coming criticism introduced by 6é. ‘Translate: ‘now while, 
if his view in constructing (1265 a 39) this constitution is that it 
is the constitution most readily attainable by States.’ ‘Qs xowordryp 
must be taken with rais méAeoe and with modcrefay. For the sever- 
ance of wodrreiay from as koworatny, Cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 15, and see 
above on 1255 a 21. For kowordrnv ray dAdo, see Bon. Ind. 403 a 
3 sq. (‘ superlativus comparativi vim in se continet, ita ut vel ipse 
coniungatur cum genetivo comparativo’). 

31. ei 8 ds «7.4. This is Plato’s meaning (Laws 739 E, aéava- 
clas éyybrara kai 7 pia Sevrépws). ‘Ita tamen cum Platone agit 
Aristoteles, ut videatur id compertum se non habere; hoc autem 
facit, ut aequior ipsi videatur’ (Vict.). For rij mpatny modireiay, 
cp. Laws 739 B. 

33. dpiotokpatikwtépay, ‘more aristocratic than the State of the 
Laws’ is probably the meaning, not than the Lacedaemonian State. 
Aristotle is inclined to regard the State of the Laws as leaning too 
much to oligarchy (1266 a 7). 

Zvot pev ovv, ‘some, in fact’: see note on 1265 b 12. Who these 
inquirers were, is not known; they seem to have recognized only 
three constitutions, monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy; neither 
Socrates nor Plato, therefore, can well be referred to, though Plato 
(Laws 691 C-693 E: cp. 773 C-D) praises the Lacedaemonian 
constitution for tempering the ‘strong wine’ of royalty with a 
senate representing age and sobriety, and with the Ephorate repre- 
senting the democratic principle of the lot or something like it. 
There is a nearer approach to the views of these vo in the doubt 
expressed by Megillus, the Spartan interlocutor in the Laws (712 
D), whether to call the Lacedaemonian constitution a tyranny 
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(because of the Ephorate) or a democracy or an aristocracy or a 
kingship. On the difference between their conception of mixed 
government and that of Aristotle something has already been said, 
vol. i. p. 264, and above, p. xiii. Whether Aristotle agrees with 
them in regarding the senate as an oligarchical element in the 
constitution, is not quite clear, for though in 7 (5). 6. 1306a 
18 sq. he describes the mode of electing the senators as éuvacrevtikn, 
he elsewhere says of the senate, GOdov 7 apxn atrn THs aperns éoriv (2. 
9. 1270b 24). He clearly, however, did not agree with them in 
their view that the Lacedaemonian constitution was a mixture of 
monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, for he speaks of it as a 
mixture of virtue (or aristocracy) and democracy in 6 (4). 7.1293b 
16 sq. With the passage before us 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 18-34 should 
be compared, where other grounds for finding a democratical and 
an oligarchical element in this constitution are mentioned. 

38. Sypoxpareto8ar.. Bonitz remarks on this passage (Ind. 174 
b 54), ‘ubi subiectum non additur, dypoxpareiofae non multum 
differt a dypoxpariay eiva,’ and he refers to 40 and to 7 (5). 1.1301 b 
16. It is not, however, quite certain that rj» wodreiay should not 
be supplied: cp. 2. 11. 1273 a 41, where II’ are probably right in 
reading tavrnv odx oidv te BeBaiws dpiotoxpateicba tiv moderetay, and 
4 (5). I. 1301 b 14 sqq. 

39. katd, ‘in respect of’: cp. ray Kar’ dperny iyepourkdy, 3. 17. 
1288 a If. 

éx tod 8ypou. For this mention of a demos in the Lacedaemo- 
nian State, cp. c. 9. 1270b 8, 18, 25: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 30. It is 
not meant that the ephors were always taken from the demos, but 
that all citizens were eligible (cp. c. 9. 1270 b 25, xaiorarar yap é& 
drdvrev). As to the distinction between ‘people’ (or of ruxévtes, c. 
9. 1270 b 29) and kadol xdyaboi (1270 b 24), see Sch6mann, Opusc. 
Acad. 1. 108 sqq.: ‘non Homoeos illis qui tmopetoves erant op- 
ponit, sed in ipsis Homoeis alios xadovds kaéyaOovs esse innuit, alios 
autem in quos haec appellatio non conveniat . . . Dignitatis tan- 
tum atque existimationis discrimen est’ (p. 138). See 6 (4) 9. 
1294b 29 sq. 

40. Snpoxparetoar 8é. Cp.c. 9. 1271 a 32: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 
19 sqq.: 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 11 sqq. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. § 61: 
“LUO eG 

1. &v 8€ «7A. ‘Aristotle understands this last principle’ (that 
the best constitution should be a compound of monarchy and 
democracy) ‘somewhat differently from what Plato seems to 
have intended’ (Grote, Plato 3. 363n.). Plato says (Laws 693 D) 
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that povapxia (not ruparvis) and Snoxparia are the two mother- 
forms of constitution, Persia being an extreme example of the 
former, and Athens of the latter: 8e7 8) ody kal dvaykatoy petahaBetv 
appoiy tovrow, cimep édevbepia 7 Sora Kai didrla pera hpovnceas : 
that is to say, a good constitution should partake of each of 
the two mother-forms (not of their extreme phases), or as he 
expresses it in 692 A, the fiery self-willed strength of birth (7 xara 
yévos adOadys pon) must be tempered by the sobriety of age and 
checked by an approach to the principle of the lot. In other 
words, the force of authoritative hereditary government and the 
tempering element of freedom ought to find a place in every good 
State. It is doubtful from the sequel whether Plato intended to 
represent monarchy, even in its milder form, as an essential ingre- 
dient. Thus in Laws 756 E he describes his scheme for the 
election of councillors as ‘a mode of election midway between 
monarchy and democracy,’ though it is hard to see anything in it 
which could in strictness be called monarchical. He certainly 
never meant that a good State must be an union of tyranny and 
extreme democracy, of which forms alone it could be said that they 
are the worst of constitutions or not constitutions at all. Aristotle 
here seems to confound democracy with extreme democracy, for he 
elsewhere speaks of democracy in general as the least bad of the 
mapexBdoes (Eth, Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 19: Pol. 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
4 sqq.). 

Séov. It is possible that éori should be supplied with déov here, 
as in Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 1107 a 32 and 7. 3. 1145 b 28. Bonitz, however, 
is apparently inclined to emend the latter passage and to adopt a 
different reading from that of Bekker in the former (see Ind. 168 a 
50 Sqq.). 

3. As to tyranny, cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293b 28sq.: 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
2. Aristotle must refer, as has been said already, to the extreme 
democracy (cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 31: 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 36), which 
is called in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 14 9 padar’ etvar Soxodaa Sypoxparia, but 
he nowhere else seems to treat the extreme democracy as worse 
than the extreme oligarchy : both are Seaperal rupavvides, 7 (5). 10. 
1312 b 37. 

4. # yap «.t.A. The dpeoroxparia, which is a mixture of of evropor, 
oi éropot, and of Kado Kdyaboi, or Of mAodros, éevdepia, and dpern, is 
superior to the polity, which combines only oi etmopoe and of dmopox 
(mdodros and édevbepia) : cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294415: 7 (5)..4. 1307 a 
7 sqq. Each of the three elements—m)oiros, eAevOepia, dpern—is the 
dpos of a constitution (1294 a 10): hence the dpicroxparia may be 
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said to combine three constitutions. It is true that a constitution 
combining only two of the three elements is admitted (6 (4). 7. 
1293b 16) to be dpicroxpartky, but this is not Aristotle’s usual 
account of the dpurroxparia. Susemihl, following Riese, brackets 
4) yap—Berriov: he is inclined, indeed, to question with Schmidt 
the authenticity of the whole passage 1265b 29, ei—1266a 6, 
Snpoxparixd (Qu. Crit. p. 370). His reason for bracketing 7 yap— 
BeArioy is that the view expressed in this clause cannot have been 
held by Aristotle, who would regard, for instance, a combination of 
aristocracy and democracy, or even of oligarchy and democracy, 
as better than a combination of oligarchy, democracy, and 
tyranny (Sus.?, Note 222). The clause seems certainly open to 
this objection, but perhaps the contrast present to Aristotle’s mind 
is that which he has just drawn between an dpucroxparia like the 
Lacedaemonian and a polity like that of Plato’s Laws. 

5. 088 exouoa paiverar. See note on 12614 9g. 

7. Thy ddvyapxtay, as inc. 11. 1273 a 22 (contrast 12734 6). 

9. é& aipetav kAnpwrods. ‘In the appointment of members of 
the Boulé, of the astynomi, and of the judges of competitions, 
Laws 756 B-E: 763 D sq.: 765 B-D’ (Sus.?, Note 223). As to 
kowdy duo, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 6 sqq. 

10. éxkdynordLew. ‘Plato, Legg. 764 A,’ Sus..—compulsory for 
the first and second classes only. See 6 (4). 13. 12974 17 sqq., 
where provisions of this nature are reckoned among 6Acyapyexa 
copicpara Tis vouobecias. 

hépev dpxovtas. ‘In reality, only in the election of the judges 
of gymnastic competitions (Laws 765 C), and also of the Boulé 
(Laws 756 B-E), and Aristotle has not yet come to the subject of 
the Boulé’ (Sus.’, Note 225). 

11. roéro 8€ takes up 7d de «.7.A.: see Bon. Ind. 166 b 58 sqq. 

12. kal 73 wetpdoPar x.7.A. So the astynomi and agoranomi must 
belong to the first or second class (763 D-E); the three hundred 
names from which the Nomophylakes are selected are to be chosen 
by those who are serving or have served in war as hoplites or 
horse-soldiers, and hoplites and horse-soldiers were well-to-do, 
substantial people (753 Bsq.); the superintendent of education 
is to be chosen by the magistrates out of the Nomophylakes 
(766 B); the select judges are to be chosen by the magistrates 
out of their own number (767 C-D). As to the Nocturnal Council, 
see oft D~E. 

13. kal tds peyloras x.t.A. ‘Haec falsa sunt, v. Plat. Legg. 
753 Bsqq.: 755 B sqq.: 766A sq.: 945 Esqq.’ (Sus). Itis true 
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that selection from the two highest classes is enforced only in the 
cases of the astynomi and the agoranomi, but Plato probably counted 
on his arrangements proving adequate to secure the same result as 
to the Nomophylakes (for these needed at least as much as the 
Astynomi to be at leisure to attend to public affairs—cp. kat rov- 
rous, 763 D), and therefore as to the superintendent of education, 
the select judges, and the Nocturnal Council. On the other hand, 
the emphasis with which Plato insists on high excellence in his 
magistrates, especially in reference to the superintendent of edu- 
cation (dpurros eis mavra, 766 A) and the priests of Apollo (mdvry 
dpurtov, 946 A), seems to negative Aristotle’s charge that the con- 
stitution approaches oligarchy. Still, in Aristotle’s view, an 
aptotoxparia selects the best é« mavrav, not &« rwav apopicpevar (6 
(4). 5. 1292 b 2-4). 

14. kai, ‘as well as the choice of dpyorres.’ The distinction 
between membership of the Boulé and dpyy is not always main- 
tained: cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 8. As to the election of members of 
the Boulé, see Laws 756 B sqq. 

15. ddN’ seems to answer to pey (see Sus.’, Ind. Gramm, s. v. per). 
It introduces a limitation of what has just been said, as in Eth, 
Nic. 10. 5. 1176.4 21, 7d€a 8 ovk got, adda Tovros Kal ovTw SiaKec- 
péevois: cp. Rhet. 2. 24. 14024 27. 

16. ék tév tpitwvr. Should we supply tipnudarev here with Mr. 
Eaton, or is ray rpirwy masc.? The same question arises with 
regard to ray rpirev i) rerdprwv, 17, and rots mpwros Kal Tots Sevrépors, 
18. In the passage of the Laws, the substance of which Aristotle 
is here reproducing (756 B sqq.), Plato has ék rv peyioroy rynudror, 
€xk tov Sevtépwov Tipnpdrav, ek tev Tpirev Tiunuatwy, and lastly é« rod 
reraprov Tiynparos, and if he changes without apparent cause from 
the plural to the singular, it is possible that Aristotle, who has 
hitherto used the singular (rod mparov tysnparos, rod Sevtépov Tysnparos, 
15 $q.), may change from the singular to the plural. It is, how- 
ever, also possible that 7év rpiray may be masc., and mean ‘the 
members of the third class.’ 

17. why ob Tao emdvayKes Hv Tols ex Tdv Tpitwy % TeTdpTov. 
Here again the doubt arises whether riywnuarev should be supplied 
with rév rpirev i) teraprwy, or whether these words are of the mas- 
culine gender. dow has universally been taken to agree with rois 
ék tév tpirev } rerdprov, and if we thus take it, ryzxyyzdrov must be 
supplied, and the meaning of the sentence will be, ‘but Plato did 
not make voting compulsory [in elections from the third class] on 
all the members of the third and fourth classes.’ This is a strange 
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way of expressing the fact that Plato compelled the three higher 
classes alone to vote in elections from the third, and it is not 
surprising that extensive alterations have been suggested in the 
MS. text. But is it absolutely certain that raow agrees with rots ék 
tay tpirev ) terdprov? May not the meaning of the passage be— 
‘but Plato did not make voting compulsory on all in the case of 
those elected from the thirds or fourths,’ or, if we supply tepznydrov, 
‘from the third or fourth classes’? For the dative rots ék rap 
tpirev i terdprwy, if we understand it thus, cp. 1. 8. 1256 b 34, rais 
ddaus réxvais (‘in the case of other arts’), and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. r. 
5, évios tav dvOporev, and see Bon. Ind. 166 b 26-38. dow is no 
more bound to be in agreement with rois «.7.A. than tairns with ris 
iyepovias in 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 22-23: See for other instances of the 
same thing de Part. An. 4. 9. 685 a 9: 3. 1.662a 9. If, how- 
ever, the interpretation of trois é« ray tpirey 7 teraprev which I have 
ventured to suggest should be thought inadmissible, I would pro- 
pose the omission of rois: aipeic@a will then need to be supplied, 
as in the next sentence. See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus, and 
Qu. Crit. p. 370 sqq., for the emendations which have been already 
proposed. As to jv, cp. I. 12. 1259 a 37. 

18. ék 8€ [rod terdprou| tav tetdptwy. The probability is that 
Tov terdprov and rv rerdproy are alternative readings, which have 
been by some misadventure admitted together into the text. See 
critical note for other instances of the same thing. It is hardly 
conceivable that Aristotle wrote ‘from the fourth class of the 
fourths,’ and the only remaining alternative is to adopt Victorius’ 
conjecture of rév terrdpwyv, which Sepulveda found in some MSS.— 
there also probably a conjectural emendation. 

19. ék todtwy, ‘from the persons so elected.’ 

20. ot ék Tdv peyiotwy Tisnpdtey Kat BeAtlous. These words 
seem to go together as the subject of the sentence. For of &k 7. p. 
Tyunudroy, cp. Plato, Laws 756 D, réov ek rod rerdprov Kat tpirou Ti)- 
patos ... tov & ek tov Sevrépov kai mpwrov.  BeAriovs, ‘the more 
respectable’: cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 36. That these words refer not to 
the elected but to the electors, is evident from Plato’s use of them; 
besides, the peyvora Tysnuara (i. e. the first and second, 13) will 
number in the Boulé exactly as many representatives as the 
third and fourth. Not only most of the magistrates will belong 
to the well-to-do classes (1266 a 12), but also most of the voters 
in the election of members of the Boulé. 

23. thy TovadTny wodtTelav, ‘the constitution of which we have 
spoken,’ i. e. mv dpiornv, 1266 a 2. The conclusion here arrived at: 
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is considered by Aristotle to be established, partly by what he has 
said in 1266 a 3, and partly by the failure of Plato to construct his 
State in the way in which he had announced that it ought to be 
constructed. We need not infer from 1266 a 4, that the best con- 
stitution of Aristotle will be a compound of more constitutions than 
two; all that Aristotle says is, that a constitution compounded of 
more than two is better than a constitution compounded of two only. 
It is evident from the passage before us, as well as from the com- 
mencement of the Second Book, that Aristotle is looking forward 
to an inquiry as to the best constitution. 

26. kat wept thy aipeow tav dpxdvtwy, i.e. as well as in the elec- 
tion of members of the Boulé. For in the election of the Boulé, 
though Aristotle has not fully described it in the passage before us, 
the process laid down by Plato is threefold (Laws 756 B sqq.) :— 
first, an equal number of individuals is to be nominated by election 
from each class in the manner he prescribes : next, all the citizens 
are to select out of those thus nominated 180 persons from each 
class: thirdly, half of these are to be taken by lot. ‘Thus Plato’s 
scheme for the election of the Boulé is one which involves 76 éé 
aiperav aiperovs, and Aristotle implies by «ai that this is a perilous 
way of electing a Boulé. Plato employs the same method in the 
selection of the Nomophylakes, Laws 753. 

27. éxer émxivduvoy, cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 a 38, eumddiov exew. Cp. 
also de Gen. et Corr. 1. 7. 323 b 30, dca % evartia éotiv i) evavtioow 
éyet. Observe that Aristotle’s objection is to é& aiperéy aiperoi, 
not to KAnpwrol ék mpoxpirwv, an arrangement which suits a polity 
(6 (4). 14. 1298b 9). 

29. Thy modttelav Thy év Tots vduors. Aristotle does not meddle 
with the laws which occupy so large a part of the dialogue 
(1265 a 1), because his aim is to show that the constitution sketched 
in it is unsatisfactory, and that there is still room for an effort to 
suggest a better. 

81. wodttetar. Bern. ‘ Verfassungsentwiirfe.’ Aristotle refers to 
constitutional schemes, not to actual constitutions like those of 
Solon and Lycurgus. ) 

The word i&érns is used by Aristotle both in contrast with 
such terms as dpyav (6 (4). 16. 1300b 21) OY of Tad Kowd mpdrrovres 
kai rodurevdpevot (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 1), and in contrast with of iddres 
(3. 11. 12824 11: cp. Plato, Soph. 221 C, Protag. 322C). Here 
both these contrasts seem to be combined: we find the former of 
the two in c. 11. 1273.42 35 andc. 12. 1273 b 29. The distinction 
of the idarns and the philosopher survives in Cicero (Vict. quotes 
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pro Sestio 51. 110) and in Epictetus (Arrian, Epictet. 3. 19)— 
see Grote, Plato 3. 130 n. 

33. Kal kad &s x.7.A. Vict. ‘est quasi declaratio antecedentis 
illius nominis.’ 

34. odSels yap «.t.A. We read of the Cynic Diogenes in Diog. Laert. 
6. 72, édeye bé Kal kowas evar Seiv Tas -yuvaikas, ydpov pndeva vouitov, aAda 
rov neloavra Th mecdon (mea Geion Conj. H. Stephanus) cvvetvar’ kowovs be 
dia Todro Kal rods viéas: but if this view was expressed in the HoAcreia 
which passed under his name (Diog. L. 6. 80: Henkel, Studien p. 9), 
Aristotle knows nothing of it. The work must either have been 
spurious or of a later date than this passage. Zeno of Citium taught 
a community of women among the wise in his Wodreia (Diog. L. 7. 
131), and was followed by Chrysippus (ibid.), but this would be 
after the time of Aristotle. The Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes 
was not a modrefa. Aristotle, however, mentions in 2. 3. 1262a 
19 sqq. that some Libyans had women in common, and he might 
have mentioned other instances of this, just as he notices the customs 
of some barbarous tribes in relation to community of property 
(c. 5. 1263 a I sqq.): see for instance Hdt. 4. 104, and Strabo’s 
report (p. 302) of the stories of Ephorus about some Scythian 
tribes—etr’ airtodoyet Sudte rats Siairacs edredeis dvtes Kai ov ypnuatioral 
mpds TE GAANAOUS EvvomoOdYTaL, KoWWa TavTa ExovTEs TA Te GANa Kal Tas yuvai- 
kas Kal téxva Kal thy OAnv ovyyévecav, mpds Te Tos exTOS Gaxoi eiot Kal 
dviknrot, ovdev exovtes trép ob Sovdevoovor, Cp. also Ephor. Fr. 53 
and Strabo p. 775. Euripides in the Protesilaus (Fr. 655 Nauck) 
had made one of his characters say, 

Kowdv yap etvae xpiyv yuvatkeiov déxos : 
indeed, we are told by Polybius, that among the Lacedaemonians 
kal matpiov Hv Kal cvynes tpeis avdpas exer tiv yuvaixa kal rértapas, Tore 
dé Kat mAcious adeAdovs dvras, kai Ta Téxva TovTev eivae Kowd (12. 6b, 8 
Hultsch). Inc, 12. 1274 b 9, the plan of a community in property 
as well as in women and children is spoken of as special (iS:ov) 
to Plato; here only the latter. 

36. dd tay dvayxalev &pxovrat, The authors of constitutional 
schemes before the time of Plato seem to have made their special 
care the supply of the necessary wants of their citizens. (It is not 
clear how far this is true of Hippodamus.) Plato, though he too 
attaches great importance to questions relating to property (Laws 
736 C sqq.), did not lose sight of higher things. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 
1329 b 24, where ra dvayxaia are contrasted with ré eis evoxnwoovuny 
«at mepiovoiay and are said to be attended to first. Plato has some 
remarks in Laws 630 E on the way in which the legislators of his 
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own day approached their task. For &pxovra, cp. de Sensu 1. 
436 a 19-br: Top. 1.14. 105 b 12-15. ‘Their starting-point was 
also their main point, as the next sentence shows. Cp. Isocr. 
Areopag. §§ 44-45. 

38. movetobar. We have rowior ordow, 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 4, but 
Towovvrat Tas emOecets, if (5). IO. 1312 4 20, and oractwrikes Tomra- 
pevav thy Kodacw, 7 (5). 6. 1306a 38. See on phrases of this kind 
Shilleto, Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 103, where he says—‘ any 
verb in Greek may be resolved into the cognate substantive with 
moveic Oat.’ 

39. tor’ perhaps means the regulation of property with a view 
to prevent civil discord. Bern. ‘ dahin zielende Vorschlage.’ Others, 
who must probably be earlier in date than Phaleas (for he is con- 
trasted with ray mada rwés in 1266b 16), e.g. Pheidon the Corinthian 
(c. 6. 1265 b 12), had sought to regulate property. According to 
Henkel, Studien p. 36, who refers to Roscher, Thucydides p. 247, 
Anm, 1, Phaleas was an older contemporary of Plato. 

40, tas xthoets, ‘landed property’ (1267 b 9), as inc. 6. 1265 a 
38 and 4 (7). 9. 1329a 18. 

1. KatouxiLoudvars is probably not to be taken with xademdy, but 
rather in the sense of ‘for,’ or possibly ‘in the case of.’ 

o§ xahendv weto. It would seem from this that even in the 
foundation of colonies unequal lots of land were often given. 
IiéAeot must be supplied here and 7éAes in the next line. This is 
a word which Aristotle often omits: thus rédA« has to be supplied 
in c. 9. 1269 a 34: Ty wodw in Cc. II, 1272 b 31: wédeor in 8 (6). 
4. F319 4 97 and 3. 6. 278 b 12. 

tas 8 78n Katorkoupévas, Sc. méAers Suarifew. Cp. for this phrase 
Rhet. 3. 11. 1412 a 16, Kat 7d dvopadiobar ras Trodews. 

3. T@ tas mpoikas k.7.A. Rich men were to give dowries when 
their daughters married poor men, but not to accept them from 
the parents of the bride, if poor, when they or their sons married. 
Poor men were never to give dowries, but only to receive them. 
Aristotle does not criticise this regulation, but it appears to make 
it the interest of rich fathers to marry their daughters to rich men ; 
thus it tends to defeat its own object. An additional regulation 
compelling rich families to intermarry with poor ones would seem 
to be needed. This scheme of equalizing landed property by 
regulations as to dowries implies that dowries were often given in 
land, and also that they were often large, as we know from other 
sources that they were. We see also that poor fathers commonly 
gave dowries as well as rich ones. Plato abolishes dowries 
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altogether in the Laws (742 C: 774). Vict. remarks, ‘in mentem 
hoc etiam venit Megadoro Plautino, and quotes Plaut. Aulul. 
a5 4: 

Nam meo quidem animo, si idem faciant ceteri 

Opulentiores, pauperiorum filias 

Ut indotatas ducant uxores domum: 

Et multo fiat civitas concordior 

Et invidia nos minore utamur quam utimur, 

Et illae malam rem metuant, quam metuunt, magis, 

Et nos minore sumptu simus quam sumus. 
The absence of a dowry, however, would be much felt by the wife, 
owing to the facility of divorce in Greece: cp. Menand. Sentent. 
371, vipdn & amporkos ovk €xet mappnoiav, and see C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 3. § 30. 16, who quotes this line. See also vol. i. p. 171 sq. 

6. éGy, sc. 7d THs ovcias mAOos (cp. earéov, 1267 b 13). Plato, 
however, would seem, no less than Phaleas, to have equalized the 
landed property of his citizens (Laws 737 C, tv re ynv kat ras 
oiknoets OTt padiota toas émwvepntéor), Phaleas himself did not meddle 
with anything but land (1267 b 9 sq.), but this may well have been an 
oversight, for his views clearly pointed to an equality in all kinds of 
property. If so, he went, in intention at all events, farther than Plato. 

metov Sé «7.4, Literally, ‘to acquire to a larger extent than 
would leave his property five times the size of the smallest’ As 
to mevramdaciav, see note on 1265b 22, the passage referred to in 
mporepov. 

12. dvdykn «.7.A., ‘the abrogation of the law must of necessity 
follow’: ‘neque enim pati poterunt patres filios suos esurire’ 
(Vict.). Some render Aver@a ‘be broken,’ but the following pas- 
sages, collected by Bonitz (Ind. 439 a 5)—2. 8. 1269 a 15: 7 (5). 
7. 1307 b 10: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 31—seem to point rather to 
‘abrogation’ as the meaning. Cp. also c. 8. 1268 b 30, vdyov 
Avow 7 Todureias, ANd 1269 a 15, Td 8’ ebifew edyepds AvEw Tos vdpous 
cbavdov. 

13. épyov ydp «.t.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 552. Yet contrast Pol. 
7 (5). 12. 1316 b 18, drav pev rav Hyeudvev Twes arohcwct Tas odoias, 
kawvoropovow, drav dé Trav adAwy, ovdey ylyverat Seuwov. 

14. S.d71, ‘ that.’ 

pev odv here, as in 1265 b 29 and elsewhere, introduces an 
admission which lends emphasis to the criticism introduced by aAAd, 
24. What the main value of equality of property is, appears from 
c.9. 1270a 38. Another useful effect of laws of this kind is men- 
tioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 6 sqq. 
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eExet Twa Sdvauwy eis Thy woktiKhy Koweviay. For this use of eis, 
cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 20, éca els tiv modrelav péper. 

16. paivovrar Sveyvwxdres, ‘clearly have recognized’: see note 
on 1261a 9. 

17. Xékwv. To what law of Solon’s does this refer? C. F. Her- 
mann (Gr. Antiqq. 1.§ 106. 12) and E. Curtius (Gr. Hist. 1. 329 E. 
T.) take it as referring to some law fixing a maximum limit to 
the acquisition of land, but Grote (Gr. Hist. 3. 182, ed. 3) thinks 
that ‘the passage does not bear out such an opinion.’ He seems 
to hold that Aristotle here only refers to Solon’s ‘ annulment of the 
previous mortgages,’ and to the Seisachtheia generally. The former 
view is probably correct, but in any case Solon’s legislation is 
evidently conceived by Aristotle to have tended to an equality of 
property. It is deserving of notice that no mention is made of the 
equality of landed property which Lycurgus is alleged by some 
authorities to have instituted. 

map d&Adous. Laws of this nature appear at one time to have 
existed at Thurii (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 29 sq.) and elsewhere (8 (6). 4. 
1319 a 6 sqq.). On the other hand, Polybius remarks as to Crete 
(6. 46. 1, quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 63. 16), 7H» 
Te yap x@payv kara Svvapw adrois ediacw of vopor, TO 81 Aeyopevor, eis 
retpov xraoOa, The Licinian Law at Rome probably imposed a 
limit only on the occupation (ossessz0) of the public land. 

19. Aoxpots. According to Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
p. 32 n., the Italian Locrians are meant, and the law was probably 
among those ascribed to Zaleucus. It appears, unlike the rest, to 
have applied to property generally (ovcia), and not merely to land. 

21. étu 8€ x... It seems better to supply véuos eord from 17, 
19 with ducdfew than to supply some word from x@dvovew (19) 
with the opposite meaning of ‘enjoin.’ Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a Io, 
ju b€ 76 ye apxaioy ev moddais médeor vevopobernucvov pnde mode eFeivae 
rovs mpatous kAnpovs. A special protection was given in the Lace- 
daemonian State to the ‘original share, if we may trust Heraclid. 
Pont. de Rebuspublicis 2. 7, mode d€ yyy Aakedaipovios aicxpdy 
vevouucrar’ Ths & apxatas poipas ove ear, Aristotle approves the dis- 
couragement by the Lacedaemonian Jawgiver of the sale of landed 
property (if that is the meaning of 4 dmdpxovea [yf?], c. 9. 12704 
20: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 13, To pry Saveiery ets te pépos THs tmapxovons 
éxdor@ ys). Pheidon the Corinthian, again, had sought to keep 
the number of landowners the same. These legislators appear to 
have endeavoured, like Plato in the Laws, to secure each household 
in the possession of the original lot. The motive probably was 
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partly a wish to prevent the impoverishment of old-established 
households and the civil troubles which were apt to follow, partly 
a wish to prop up an oligarchical régzme, for Plato (Rep. Bye: 
556 A) notices prohibitions of alienation as a means, though one 
too rarely resorted to, of preserving oligarchies, concentration of 
wealth in a few hands being regarded by him as commonly the 
cause of their displacement by democracies. 

22. kal mept Aeuxdda, i.e. ‘at Leucas to name one instance,’ as in 
I. 12.1259 b 8. As to mepi Aevxdda, see Bon. Ind. 579 a 29 sqq. 

23. od yap «7.4. The meaning apparently is that men became 
admissible to office on the strength of half a lot or less, an arrange- 
ment suitable enough to an agricultural democracy like Aphytis 
(8 (6). 4. 1319 a 14 sqq.), but not suitable to an oligarchy, because 
poor men came to hold office. 

29. paddov yap «7.4. Cp. Plutarch, Demetr. c. 32, Aaumpav 7a 
T\drov paprupiay didods Siaxehevopév@ pi) THY ovciay Trel@, THv O€ amA7- 
otiay mouiv €Adoow tév ye Bovdduevoy ds adybas etvar Trova, ws 6 
ye pb) Tavay iomAoutiay odtos ote Tevias ote amopias dm7dakrat. 
Plutarch evidently refers to Plato, Laws 736 E: cp. 742 E and Rep. 
521 A. Cp. also Sen. Epist. 2, non qui parum habet, sed qui plus 
cupit, pauper est. 

83. wotSelas. A remarkable view, probably suggested by Spartan 
precedents: cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 21, olov mparov rd wept tiv tpopyy 
tov maidwory’ dpuoiws yap of Tdv mAovoiwy Tpeporvta Tois Tv TevAT@Y, Kal 
maWevovta TOY Tpdmov ToUToy dy dy Svvawto Kal T@v TEevAT@Y ol Taides* 
dpoiws dé kal emt ths exomevns HdLKias, Kal 6ray avdpes yév@vTat, Tov avTdov 
tpdrov, ovdév yap duaddnros 6 mArovswos kat 6 mévns. Aristotle is quite 
with him in this matter (5 (8). 1. 1337 a 21 sqq.). 

36. tovadTny é€ Hs. See above on 1257b15, and cp. 12674 24. 

38. én, for which Spengel and Sus.’ would read émel, Sus. dre ?, 
seems defensible. ‘The meaning is—‘ besides, you need to deal with 
office in addition to equalizing property, for oraows is occasioned 
not only, as Phaleas and his school think, by questions about 
property, but also by questions about office. It is as great a trial 
to a man of high capacity to have to share office equally with his 
inferiors as it is to a poor man to be starved.’ Compare Jason’s 
saying (3. 4. 1277 4 24), that it was starvation to him not to be a 
tyrant. Cp. also Stob. Flor. 45. 21, ek ray Kowdy ’Apiororédovs 
SvarpiBar' ai mretorar otdoess dia roripiay év rais méreat ylyvovrat, wept 
TYAS yap ovy of TUXdrTes, GAN of Suvatotaror ScapgicByrodor. 

1. ot 8€ xapievres, ‘men of education’: cp. 1267 a 39, and see 
L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 1. 334 sq. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 
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I. 3. 1095 b 22, of 8€ xapievres Kal mpaxrixot tiny [mpoapodyra:], and 
Pol. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 9, where this quality in the rulers is treated 
as a security that they will not plunder or outrage the ruled. 

év 3€ iy x... Hom. Il. 9. 319 is quoted to support by the 
authority of Homer what has just been said as to the feeling of 
oi xapievres. Cp. Plato, Laws 756 E, Sotho yap dv cai Seomdrar ov 
dy mote yevowro iro, ovdé ev toa tiais Siayopevduevor paddor kal 
onovdain: Eth, Eud. 2. 3. 1221 b 1: and the remarks on consti- 
tutions placed by Isocrates in the mouth of Nicocles (Isocr. 
Nicocles § 14 sqq.). 

2. od pdvoy 8. Here there is a transition from cracidfovow, 12 66 b 
38 to ddicotcow, 3—from men as citizens to men as moral beings. 
As inequality of property is not the only cause of civil discord, so 
neither is it the only cause of ddvkia. Aristippus had apparently 
anticipated a part of what Aristotle says in the passage which 
follows: see Plutarch, de Cupiditate Divitiarum, c. 3. 524 A sqq., 
a passage which I do not notice in Mullach’s collection of the 
Sententiae et Apophthegmata of Aristippus in the Fragmenta Phi- 
losophorum Graecorum. Compare also Cic. de Offic. 1. 7. 24=1. 
8, 26 (referred to by Giph. p. 217). 

8. 31d TdvayKkata adiKodow, Ov diKos. ‘”Axos tivds, genetivo vel id 
significatur quod avertitur, Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 26, vel id quod 
expetitur, Pol, 2. 7. 1267 a 3, 9: 7 (5). §. 1305.4 32’ (Bon. Ind. 
26 b 50 sq.). For this second meaning of the word dos (‘a means 
of obtaining’), see Liddell and Scott s.v., and cp. 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 
32, dxos dé Tod } py yiverOar 7) Tod yiverOa Hrrov TO Tas pudds pépewv Tods 
dpxovras, and 2. 11. 1273 b 23, Pdppakov rhs novyias. Bonitz, it 
will be seen, explains dkos as ‘a means of obtaining’ both here and 
in g, and there is much to be said for this view. But on the whole 
J incline, with the commentators generally, to give it in these two 
passages its more usual meaning of ‘ remedy’ (Sus. ‘ Gegenmittel’). 
*Qv will then refer, not to rév dvayxaiwy, but to ddicnudreyv, which must 
be supplied from dé:uodow. The view of Phaleas was probably 
shared by many: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 38sq. and [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath. 1. 5. 

A. dote... wewiy explains &» dkos: ‘the result being that no 
one will be driven to steal clothes by cold and hunger.’ 

5. mas... €mibupaowv. Xaipwor is introduced here and not 
before, because when a man satisfies an absolute need, though he 
feels pleasure (see de Part. An. 4. 11. 690b 26-691 a 5), yet 
pleasure is not his aim. Compare the distinction drawn between 
py adyev and xaipev in Eth, Eud. 2. 8. 1225 a 24: cp. also Rhet. 
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econo 2 D2 4; ddixovar b€ Tovs ToLtovTOUs Kal Ta TOLadTAa TOUS éxovras 
dy aitoi éevdceis i) eis Tavaykata 7) eis Urepoxny 7 eis amddavow. 

éav yap «7.4. This passage would be much simplified, if 
dducotey were substituted for émOvpotey in 8, but it is perhaps pos- 
sible to elicit a satisfactory sense from it as it stands. ‘Taking it as 
it stands, I incline to translate as follows—‘ for if men have a desire 
going beyond mere necessaries, they will commit wrongful acts to 
cure it: nay, not only to cure a desire of this nature, for they may 
desire superfluities with a view to experiencing painless pleasures.’ 
I follow Lamb. and Bern. in my rendering of 64 ratty. Sepulveda 
translates these words ‘medendi gratia,’ apparently interpreting 
Tavurny as = iarpeiay, not Thy TauTns iatpeiap : it would also be pos- 
sible to supply ri émOvpiay with tavtny. For peifo émbupiay ray 


dvaykaiwy (i. €. pelle emiOupiay tas embupias Tov avayKaiav), Cp. C. 10. 
1272 a 28, xeipov rev epdpayr (i. €. xeipov i) Ta TOY Edpwr), and see Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. § 781 d. For od roi, cp. Xen. Anab. 7. 6.19, cvverdpvvpe 
pndé & of GddAo orpatnyot €daBov eidnpéevar, py Toivvy pHdée ooa Tey 
Aoxayév uo, and Demosth. de Cor. cc. 107, 244. What pleasures are 
meant by ‘painless pleasures, appears from Eth. Nic. ro. 2. 
1173 b 16, Gdumo ydp eiow ai re paOnparixat kal tev Kata Tas 
aicOnoes ai Sia ths doppnoews, Kal dkpoduata dé kat dpduata moAdG 
kal prjpat Kai edvides and de Part. An.1.5.645a 78q. Isocrates (ad 
Demon. §§ 46-47) is already acquainted with the distinction. It 
has long been noticed that painless pleasures are elsewhere said 
by Aristotle not to be accompanied by desire (Eth. Nic. 7. 13. 
1152b 36, émel kal dvev Admns Kal emiOupias eicly HdSovai, otov ai rod 
Ocwpeiv evépyera, THs Pioews ovK evdeods ovons: 3.14. I119a 4, pera 
Avans 7) emOuuia: Eth. Eud. 2. 10. 1225 b 30, ére émiOupia pev Kai 
Gupds dei pera AUms). Still an emOvuia rod bedoacba is spoken of 
in Rhet. 1. 11. 1370 a 25 sq., and an emvpia padjoews in Eth. Nic. 
3. 3-1111a 31. But here perhaps the question hardly arises, even 
if we retain émévpoiev, for the desire spoken of in the passage 
before us is not a desire for the painless pleasures themselves, but 
for the superfluities through which men sometimes mistakenly seek 
them. If this is so, it would seem to be unnecessary to adopt 
any of the emendations of the words kai dy émévpotev which have 
been suggested with the view of meeting this difficulty, among 
which may be noticed that of Schneider, cai dv pi) émOvpdow, that 
of Bojesen, whom Sus. follows, cai dvev émiOvpudv or Kal averOipnros 
(cp. Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 742 A, B), and that of Bernays, who 
omits dy émOvpotev. With the account here given of the motives of 
adicia, compare (in addition to the passage from the Rhetoric 
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quoted above) Pol. 2. 9. 1271a 16 sq.: 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 10 sq.: 
Isocr. de Antidosi, § 217 (cp. Aristot. Rhet. 2. 23. 1398a 29 sqq.): 
Plato, Laws 870: Cic. de Rep. 2. 41. 68. 8. 

9. tl oby Gkos tOv tpiav toUTwy; For Bonitz’ interpretation of 
dos, see above on 3. The last three words have been translated 
in many different ways. Lamb. supplies ‘malorum,’ Vict. ‘ fomi- 
tum,’ Sepulv. and Giph. ‘cupiditatum.’ Susemihl translates, ‘in allen 
diesen drei Fallen’: Bernays, ‘fiir diese drei Klassen’ Others 
supply ddunudrov, and, I incline to think, rightly (cp. 16, mpos ras 
pikpas ddikias BonOnrixds). If we take this view, the translation will 
be, ‘what then is the remedy for these three kinds of wrong-doing ?’ 
The three are (1) wrong-doing for the sake of absolute necessaries ; 
(2) wrong-doing for the sake of superfluities with a view to curing 
painful desire and obtaining pleasure ; (3) wrong-doing for the sake 
of superfluities with a view to obtaining painless pleasure. 

11. 8 adtay xaipew. We expect, not 8’ airéy yaipew, but yalpew 
tais dvev kurv ndovais: Aristotle, however, seems to say that those 
seekers for painless pleasure who desire to be independent of others 
for their enjoyment will ask the aid of philosophy, for all other 
pleasures save that of philosophy (ai ada, 12) presuppose the 
assistance of other human beings. He does not absolutely deny 
that imepBodat are a means to some sorts of painless pleasure; 
a tyrant, for instance, may use his power over other men to pro- 
vide himself with exquisite sculpture or music; but those seekers 
after painless pleasure who desire to be independent of others will 
go to philosophy for it (cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 7. 1177 a 27 sqq.). 

12. émet ddikodci ye x.t.4. ‘Other remedies, in short, besides 
that of Phaleas, are necessary, for... For éme...-ye, cp. I. 5. 
1254b 34: 1.6.1255a 19. In the passage before us émel.. . ye 
introduces an evident fact adduced in support of the unexpressed 
conclusion to which the preceding sentences point—the conclusion 
that to remove the occasions of déu«éa something more than a due 
supply of the necessaries of life is requisite—training, in fact, both 
moral and intellectual. Both these kinds of training tend to wean 
the mind from the pursuit of excess—ras tmepBodds, i.e. an excess 
of wealth, power, glory, and the like (4 (7). 1. 1323 a 37-38), or 
an excess of other goods such as wine and good living (Eth. 
Nic. 7. 14. 11544 15 sqq., referred to by Congreve)—the one by 
limiting the desires, the other by affording pleasures attainable 
without command over other human beings; and it is through 
a craving for excess that men come to commit the worst offences. 
Men become tyrants, for instance, when they are not content with 
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the honours and emoluments of citizen-rulers (Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 
1134 b 7); and how great the tyrant’s crime is may be gathered 
from the high honours paid to the tyrannicide. 

14, kai at trai, ‘the honours, as well as the crime the punish- 
ment of which they reward.’ 

15. For the place of od, see Bon. Ind. 5394 5 sqq. 

17. 6 tpdmos THs baddou modttelas. Cp. c. 5.12644 II. 

ér x.t.A. Compare the criticism passed on Plato’s Laws in c. 6. 
126 a18sqq. Ephorus had already insisted that it is as necessary 
for a State to possess the qualities which enable it to repel attacks 
from without as the internal concord (éuévoa) which secures it 
from ordos (Diod. 7. 14. 3-4: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 480), and 
Aristotle in a similar spirit (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq.) now 
goes on to point out that it is necessary to take considerations of 
national security into account, not only in framing the constitution, 
but also in reference to the question of the amount of property to 
be possessed by the members of the State, for if this is too small— 
and perhaps Aristotle imputes to Phaleas a leaning in this direc- 
tion, though the latter had said nothing definite—the State will 
hardly be a match for States similar to itself, while, if the amount 
is too large, States superior to it in power may well be tempted 
to attack it. (It is interesting to notice that a Greek State might 
be too poor to resist attack. In Aristotle’s day (4 (7). 11.1331a1 
sqq.) the matérdel of war had become elaborate and costly.) Thus 
an épos THs ovcias is necessary, as he had already said in 1266 b 27; 
he returns, in fact, to this point, reasserting it on grounds of 
national security, whereas in the intervening passage, 1266 b 28— 
1267a 17, his aim had been to show the insufficiency of even 
a correct dpos ths ovcias without a correct education. Down to 
1267 a 37 Aristotle in criticising Phaleas seeks in the main 
to point out the latter’s errors of omission—he ought to have 
regulated rexvoroia, to have fixed an épos tijs ovaias, to have satis- 
fied the Few as well as the Many, to have instituted a given kind 
of education, to have taken the security of the State into account : 
in 1267 a 37-1267 b 9, on the other hand, he deals directly with 
Phaleas’ panacea for ordows, and points out how small is its value, 
indicating at the same time the true remedy. Thus the passage 
1267a 17-37 finds an appropriate place where it stands in the 
text: to place 1267a 37-b 13 before it (with Susemihl) as an 
alternative version of 1266 b 38-1267 a 17 (which it does not seem 
to me to be) is, surely, to disturb the sequence of the criticisms 
contained in this chapter. For ra mpds abrods moduredoorrat KOABs, 
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cp. Polyb. 6. 46. 8, 7 kai AaxeSawpovious .. . kdANoTa Tey ‘EAAHVeY Ta 
mpos ods avrovs modireverOat Kal cupppoveiv. 

19. For the contrast implied in kat mpds rods yeurmaevras Kal rods 
eEabev mavras, Cp. 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 35 sqq. and Thuc. r. 8o. 3. 

22. Tas woditiKds xpyjoets. Vict. ‘domesticos usus’: cp. 5 (8). 6. 
1341 a 8, where, as here, it is contrasted with todeuxds (the sense 
Of modurikov in c. 6. 1265 a 22 is quite different). Here (cp. 18) the 
political activities of fellow-citizens in relation to each other are 
referred to. The citizens of a State must possess a due amount of 
property (3. 12. 12832 17: cp. also 2. 11. 1273 a 24). 

24. toooitoy...av. See Vahlen, Aristotel. Aufsitze 2. 21n., 
and cp. 1266b 36. Thasos was a case in point. As to its wealth, 
see Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens E.T. p. 311. ‘The 
Thasians were compelled to defend their gold mines on the con- 
tinent from the cupidity of Athens, which perhaps claimed them 
as a conquest won from the Persians’ (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 
3. 6). Samos also suffered for its fertility in a similar way (Strabo, 
p- 637). 

ol mAnotoy Kat Kpe(trous. Cp. 1266 a 20, of &k Tay peyloror TYyn- 
pdrev kal Bedtiovs, and 1263 b 5, 70 xapicacOa Kai BonOjoa. 

25. dpdvew with the acc. seems to occur but rarely in the 
writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v. and Mr. Ridgeway, Camé. 
Philol. Trans. 2. 132), but it is less infrequent in those of Plato 
(see Ast, Lexicon Platon. s.v.). 

28. pev ody (‘it is true,’ as in 1265417) prepares the way for, 
and lends increased emphasis to, def dé «.7.A. I take the meaning 
of the passage to be—‘ Abundant wealth is advantageous’ (why 
it is so, we learn from 1267 a 22-24: cp. 3. 12. 1283417 sq.: 
6 (4). 4. 1291 a 33): ‘therefore, let us ask abundant wealth for the 
State, only stopping short of that excessive amount which suf- 
fices of itself to attract attack on the part of stronger States, apart 
from any other causes of war. Cp. Poet. 7. 1451 a 3, date det 
cabdrep éni Tav copdtav kal emt trav (dor exew pev péyeOos, TovTo dé 
eioivorroy eival, o'Tw Kal emt Tv piOwv Exew pév pikos, TovTo & edpvypd- 
VEVTOV elvat. 

81. odtws ds By «.7.X., ‘ but only under circumstances under which 
they would go to war, even if’ etc. In the anecdote which follows 
Aristotle’s principle finds illustration and confirmation. The wealth 
of Atarneus was not out of proportion to its defensibility. It was 
not considerable enough to lead stronger States, not influenced by 
other motives for attacking it, to attack it in the hope of gain, for 
a long continuance of costly operations would be necessary for its 
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reduction. Atarneus was a renowned stronghold, like Pergamon in 
the same region. As to Eubulus, see Boeckh, Hermias von Atarneus 
(Ges. Kl. Schriften, 6. 183 sqq.), and Sus.’, Note 247. He was a 
wealthy Bithynian money-changer, who had got possession of two 
strong places on the coast of Asia Minor, Atarneus and Assos, at a 
time when the Persian Empire was falling to pieces. The crisis in 
his fortunes referred to here must have occurred before he was 
succeeded—about 352 B.c. according to Boeckh, but certainly not 
later than 347 B.c.—by Hermias. Boeckh places it as early as 
359 B.c. (Ol. 105. 1), when the Persians under Autophradates were 
operating in this region against the revolted satrap Artabazus. 
Aristotle, being a friend of Hermias, would be well acquainted with 
the history of Eubulus, and also with the neighbourhood of Atarneus. 
For other illustrations derived from this part of the world, see 
the references in Bon. Ind. 662 b 61 sqq. Autophradates remained 
a conspicuous Persian leader till 332 B.c., when he disappears 
from the scene (A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 169). 

835. 7y, ‘on the spot.’ 

37. €or. pev ov K.t.A. Mev ovv, which is here answered by ov 
pny, introduces a summing up on the merits of Phaleas’ scheme, 
which is no longer criticised for not being accompanied by other 
measures, but considered in itself. Susemihl regards gor, 37- 
ddikevrat, 1267 b 8, as a repetition or alternative version of 1266 b 
38-1267 a 17, but it hardly seems to repeat 1267 a 2-17, for this 
passage refers to aéckia, not to ordovs, and its teaching does not agree 
with 1266 b 38-1267 2, for there we are led to infer that equality 
of property would be a remedy for ordovs, so far as the mass of 
men are concerned, whereas here we are told that the desires of 
the many are boundless and that a mere sufficiency will fail per- 
manently to satisfy them. 

839. av... éyv, See Bon. Ind. 41a 59 sq., who compares 3. 9. 
1280a 36: 6 (4). 4.1290b 4. The doubled ay gives emphasis: 
see Prof. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 862, 1438. 

40. kat paivoyrar. Not only are the yapievres likely to feel irrita- 
tion, but as a matter of fact they visibly make attacks, etc. (cp. c. 3. 
12624 18). 

1. dwAnorov. Cp. Isocr. de Pace, § 7, where Solon, Fragm. 13. 
71 sqq. is in the writer’s mind. 

2. diwBodrta. The form found in Attic Inscriptions is defedta (so 
t0O emoBeXia, jurwBédov, d8eAtoKos, dBedeia), though they have rpi@Bo- 
ov, mevr@Bodor, SexoBodrov, and the old form 68edés only once (and 
that before B.c. 444) takes the place of the usual 6@odés (Meisterhans, 
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Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 9). All the MSS., how- 
ever, have éworta here. See Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens 
E. T. p. 216 sqq., where the fact noticed by Aristotle is fully illus- 
trated. Here, as is often the case in the Politics, Athens is glanced 
at without being referred to by name. 

mdtpvoy, ‘a settled, traditional thing.’ 

3. For €ws without dy with the subj., see Bon. Ind. 307 b 38. 

5. tov toot, ‘the before-mentioned things’: i.e. rod px) ora- 
audgew mpos ddAdndovs Kal Tov px del SeicOa tod mdelovos (Or Tod pH 
mheoverteiv, 7). "Apxn, which has called forth many emendations, 
seems to be used in the sense of ‘source’: cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 4: 
7 (5). 7 1307 a 7: Meteor. 1. 14. 351 a 26, dpxy S€ TovTwrv kat 
airvov k.7.d. For the thought, cp. 8 (6). 4.1319 a 1 sqq.: 6 (4). 
13. 1297 b 6 sqq. Compare also Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 16, and the 
answer of the Pythia to Lycurgus, when he enquired, ‘by the 
establishment of what kind of usages (mota vdpia) he would most 
benefit the Spartans’—edy rods pev Kadds tyeioOa tors b€ mebapxeiw 
vopobernay (Diod. 7. 14. 2). 

6. émuekets ... pavdous. Vict. ‘honestiores et humiliores.’ 

13. 4 (‘aut certe,’ Bon. Ind. 313 a 26) tégw td petpiay, ‘some 
moderate maximum.’ 

14. Is ék to be taken with q¢aiveras (as Vict. takes it) or with 
kataskeva¢wy (as Bern.)? Probably with the former. ‘It is evident 
from the legislation of Phaleas that he constructs his State (or 
citizen-body) on a small scale’: cp. Meteor. 2. 2.354 b 15, ek ravrns 
61) THs amoplas Kal apxn Tay vypaov eOo€ev eivat Kat Tov mavTos UOaTos 7 
6ddarra. For tiv édw (Vict. ‘ordo civium’), cp. c. 8. 1267 b 30 
AuCIs niet 2 74.04 1 

15. Phaleas seems to have been as unfavourable to the rexvirac 
—a far wider term than our ‘artisans,’ for we hear of rexvirac who 
were favourites of tyrants, 7 (5). 11.1314 b 4—as Hippodamus was 
the reverse. Hippodamus, himself one of the class, brings them 
within the citizen-body (c. 8. 1267b 32); Phaleas makes them 
public slaves. The Bdvavoou rexvira, as we learn from 3. 5. 
12784 6 sq., were in early times in not a few States either slaves 
or aliens, and this continued to be the case to a large extent down 
to the time of Aristotle. But Phaleas wished them to be public 
slaves. We do not learn why he proposed this. When Xenophon 
proposed in the De Vectigalibus (4. 23) that the Athenian State 
should invest in 1200 public slaves, and let them out for service in 
the mines of Laurium, his aim was to increase the revenue of the 
State. The scheme of Phaleas would obviously have this effect, 
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for it would secure the State a monopoly of skilled labour, but 
whether the object of Phaleas was to enrich the State, is perhaps 
doubtful. More probably, he wished to keep down an aspiring 
class, the members of which often acquired considerable wealth 
(3. 5. 1278 a 24) and would be likely to overshadow or even to 
buy up his cherished class of small landowners, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of fixing a maximum to their income. Aristotle, 
we see, recoils from the strong measure of making all rexvira 
public slaves, but he seems to be willing that of ra kowa epyatdopevor 
(cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 36, KkaTackevd{ew te Tov kowov) should be 
so. Does this mean ‘all workers on public land, buildings, and 
property’ or ‘all rexviras employed on public property’? It is 
not clear: perhaps the latter is the more probable interpreta- 
tion, though, as a matter of fact, Aristotle does make the culti- 
vators of the public land in his own ideal State public slaves 
(4 (7). 10. 13304 31). In any case he adds the proviso that even 
this measure must be carried into effect in a certain way, if it is to 
have his approval. Diodorus describes (11. 25. 2 sqq.) how the 
cities of Sicily, and especially Agrigentum, employed the multi- 
tude of Libyan and Carthaginian captives taken after Gelon’s 
victory at Himera in all sorts of public works (ai 6€ médes eis 
méOas katéotnoay Tovs Siaipebevras aixpaderovs Kal Ta Snudcia Tay Epyov 
dua tovrav émeoxevatov x.t.d.). The work was no doubt cheaply 
executed, and this would be one of the advantages of employing 
public slaves for this purpose. Another would be that work would 
be executed more rapidly and efficiently than if, in accordance 
with the usual method, a contractor (épyodd8os) was employed: 
see C, F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 42. 8 (ed. 2). Plato, it may be 
noted, includes éepyoAd8o. among the indications of a @Aeypaivovca 
nods (Rep. 373 B). On the system of epyodaBeia or épywvia, see 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 69. 15 (ed. 2), or in the later edition 
by Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 99. 1, and Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Gr. 
2. 481 sqq., 507 sqq. (inscr. 353, 367). The.scheme of Diophantus 
would no doubt be unpopular with the many citizens of Athens 
who were rexvirac (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, pp. 325-8), 
and it probably came to nothing (xarecxevagev, 18). Whether the 
Diophantus here referred to is the well-known Athenian statesman 
of the time of Demosthenes (as to whom, see A. Schafer, Demos- 
thenes und seine Zeit, 1. 11, 1: 1. 182), is quite uncertain. 
Schémann (Griech. Alterth. 1. 365) thinks not. 

16. @dX’ elep x.t.A. I see no cause for any change in the text. 
“Qs, which Bekker, following Morel, inserts before Avavtos, 18, 
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rests on no MS. authority and can probably be dispensed with. 
Aristotle’s intention perhaps was to make the sentence run xaOdrep 
ev "Endduve te kai *A@nrynor, but then he remembered that the 
scheme of Diophantus remained unexecuted. 

22. “Inmd8apos 8é Etpupdvros Midjovos. Hesychius calls him 
EvpuBdovros mais: Photius, Etpuxdovros MiaAjovos 7) Covpios (Gi F. 
Hermann, de Hippodamo Milesio, p. 4 sq.). He was one of the 
colonists of Thurii. We notice that the name of Hippodamus’ 
father is here mentioned, whereas in c. 7. 1266a 39 Phaleas is 
simply described as @adgéas 6 Xadknddmos. Were there other Mile- 
sians who bore the name Hippodamus? 

Thy Tov Wédewv Sratpeov, ‘the division of cities into streets’ or 
‘quarters’: Bern, ‘den Stadtebau mit getheilten Quartieren.’ Dio- 
dorus thus describes the laying-out of Thurii, which was done under 
the direction of Hippodamus—rip 6€ modu Steddpevor kata per puijkos eis 
Tertupas mAateias ... kata dé 7d mAdTos Suetdov eis Tpeis mAaTelas . . . 
tnd O€ TovT@Y TdY OTEvOTaY TETANPopEeVaY Tals oikiats 1) TOALs efaiveTo 
Kahas xateoxevdoOa (Diod. 12. 10. 7). For the use of the word 
marcia here, compare the phrase &evxy 6dds (Hoeck, Kreta 3. 452), 
which Hoeck explains as ‘a strangers’ quarter.’ C. F. Hermann (de 
Hippodamo Milesio, p. 52) thinks that when Meton is made in 
the Aves of Aristophanes (941 sq.) to design an agora at the centre 
of his city with straight streets converging on it from every point, 
he reproduces the Hippodameian agora at the Peiraeus, but this 
seems doubtful, for then Meton’s scheme would be nothing new, and 
much of the point would be lost. Besides, Thurii was not thus 
laid out. 

23. katérewev. See C. F. Hermann, ibid. p. 47. The word is 
used of ‘cutting up’ a surface with roads, trenches, or mines: so 
Strabo (p. 793) says of Alexandria, daca peév ody ddcis kararérpntae 
immmdarots kal dppatndaros. In the passage before us ddcis is not 
expressed. A city laid out in Hippodamus’ fashion with straight 
roads was said to be etropos, 4 (7). 11. 1330b 23, 30. This laying 
out of Peiraeus is not to be confounded with its fortification by 
Themistocles ; it is probably to be referred to the time of Pericles. 

24. kat mept tov dAXov Blo, ‘as well as in his architectural inno- 
vations.’ 

mepittérepos, See note on 1265a 11. Hippodamus belonged to 
the stirring generation, active in striking out fresh paths (5 (8). 6. 
1341 a 30 8q.), which followed the Persian Wars. 

25. mepvepydtepov, ‘in too studied and overdone a way. The 
meaning of the word is well illustrated by its use in a fragment of 
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Dicaearchus (Fragm. 33 a: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 246), meplepyos 
yap  TowavTn oxnpatorrota kal mpoorolnros K.T.A. Cp. also Isocr. ad 
Demon. § 27, etvar Bovdou ra epi tiv ecOnTa diddkados, GAG pT) Ka\Nw- 
marys’ got. Sé gidoKddov pév Td peyaompenés, KakAwmiorov d€ rd 
meptepyov. Hippodamus was probably influenced, as will be shown 
presently, by the teaching of Ion of Chios, who was himself 
perhaps influenced by Pythagoreanism; but his peculiarities of 
dress, etc., seem to be characteristic rather of the individual than of 
any school of opinion, political or philosophical. The Pytha- 
goreans of Hippodamus’ day do not seem to have worn long hair: 
Diodorus of Aspendus, who apparently lived at and after the time 
of Aristotle, is said to have been the first Pythagorean to wear it after 
the fashion of the Cynics (Athen. Deipn. 163 e-164 a, rév mpd aired 
mvOayopikav AaumpG te eoOyre aucbrevyypevoy Kal Aovtpois kat dde(ppace 
Koupa te TH ovvnber xpopevor). Long hair was in Hippodamus’ day 
a mark of Laconism, and it does not surprise us in a Thurian 
(cp. Philostrat. Vita Apollon. 3. 15, quoted by C. F. Hermann, de 
Hippodamo p. 20 n., xopay d€ émirndevovow, Sorep Aaxedarpdvioe maAat 
kal Govptot Tapavrivot re kal Mndro1 Kal dmdcots TO Aakwvitew Hv ev dye), 
but the expensive adornment of the long hair of Hippodamus points 
perhaps rather to his Ionic extraction (cp. Thuc. 1. 6. 3), if it does 
not remind us of the Goupioudvtets, iarporeyvas, oppay:Sovuxapyoxourras 
of Aristoph. Nub. 326. His abundant and expensively ornamented 
robes would recall the Persian costume (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. tr. 
148, kai Ilépoa perv avOoBadet exOnre kat modnper xpjoGar vopifovow ev- 
mpereés eivat, hyeis Sé amperes), or the Ionian (Tim. Fr. 62: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 206), or the garment which Zeuxis, a resident at Ephesus, 
wore at the Olympic festival, into the fabric of which his name 
was woven in gold letters (Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 62), were it not that 
they were of cheap material and that he made a point of wearing 
warm clothing in summer as well as winter, notwithstanding the 
current proverb, ev Opec tiv xNaivay kararpiBes (Leutsch und Schnei- 
dewin, Paroemiogr. Gr. 1. 74). This would seem to have been a 
purely individual whim, comparable to that of the Sophist Hippias, 
who would only wear things which he had made himself (Hippias 
Minor, 368 B sqq.), for if the Cynic Crates (Philemon, Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 53, ap. Diog. Laert. 6. 87) 
Tod O€pous pev elyev indriov dact, 
iw’ eykparis 7, Tod dé xetpavos pakos, 

his crotchet is far more comprehensible than that of Hippodamus. 
Perhaps, however, like Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 321 A), he held 
that the thick shaggy hides of animals served them as a defence 
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not only against the cold of winter, but also against the heat of 
summer, and sought to protect himself in a similar way. Be this as it 
may, Aristotle had little patience with affectation even in a man like 
Xenocrates (Athen. Deipn. 530d, quoted by Bernays, Phokion 
p- 119), and what he thought of one of these whims of Hippodamus 
may probably be gathered from Rhet. 3. 7. 1408 a 11, 7d & dvado- 
yov €otw, éav pyre mepi eddykav advroxaBdddas Aéynra uNTe mept evTEAaY 
oepuvds, pnd ent TO edrehet dvdpate emf Kdopos’ ef S€ wy, Kop@dia paiverac, 
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oiov trovet KNeopav’ dpoiws yap éa edeye kal ef etrevev dv 
(Compare the quotation from Strattis in Athen. Deipn. 160 b, 
Tlapaweoa b€ ofdv te BotdAopar copdr" 
drav axyy eynre, wr) “mxetv pupoy, 

and the whole following passage in Athenaeus, and see Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 780.) There was a saying about the people of 
Miletus—MuAnowor aéiverot pév odk ciotv, Spoor & oidrep of d&bveror 
(Eth. Nic. 7. 9. 1151 a 9)—which the eccentricities of Hippodamus 
recall (cp. also Ephor. Fr. 92 Miiller). Aristotle must have obtained 
these details about Hippodamus from some earlier source, but I do 
not think that there is much reason for doubting the authenticity 
of the passage. The Greeks were vigilant observers and keen critics 
of things which seem to us personal trifles (see Mr. Sandys’ note on 
Demosth. contra Steph. 1. c. 68). Hermippus took the trouble to 
record that Theocritus of Chios criticised the dress of Anaximenes as 
draidevros (Athen. Deipn. 21 C), and we also hear in the same passage 
that the grammarian Callistratus in one of his writings found fault 
with his great contemporary, the Homeric critic Aristarchus, ert 76 py 
evpvOpws auméxerOat, pépovrds re at Tod TovodTov mpos maideias e&éracw. 
The Socratic Aeschines seems to have been very severe on the 
dress of Telauges in one of his dialogues (Athen. Deipn. 220 a sqq.). 
Plato himself reckons it as one of the merits of povovxw (Rep. 
425 B), that it teaches men how to dress and wear their hair and 
carry themselves. Aristotle’s object in this curious paragraph 
probably is in part to prepare the reader for the fancifulness of 
Hippodamus’ constitution, but he also regarded a man’s life and 
character as to some extent a guide to the value of his specula- 
tions, in practical philosophy at all events; thus Eudoxus’ view that 
Pleasure is the greatest good gained support from his remarkable 
temperance (Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 15 Sqq.: cp. 10. 9. 1179 a 17 
sqq., and Rhet. 1. 2. 13564 5 sqq.). 

26. éoO%r70s I incline to make dependent on mAnBer kai kdopo 
modureder. C. F. Hermann makes it depend on Aja only (de 
Hippodamo, p. 21 n.), but it seems more natural to carry on both 
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ndnber and xéopm modvredei, The combination of costly ornament 
with clothing of a cheap material is quite in harmony with the 
other eccentricities attributed to Hippodamus in this passage. 

28. Adyros B€ Kai wept thy SdAnv pdow, ‘learned in Physics also’ 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 963. 5), as well as about the laying out of cities: 
‘learned about Nature as a whole also.’ As to the word Adyos, 
see Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 284. For ry édnv piow, cp. 
ris dndons piocws, I. 5. 12544 31: THs OAns pioews, Metaph. A. 6. 
987 b 2 (opp. ra 76d): Metaph. A. 8. 1074b 3, meptexer 70 Oeiov 
tv Odnv iow (cp. Pol. 4 (7). 4.1326a 32). To Aristotle the medd- 
ling of Hippodamus with 4 én diate was probably a further sign 
of mepeepyia: cp. de Respir. 21. 480b 26, ray te yap iarpav ooo 
Kouwol 7 mepicpyot, A€yovot te mepi Gicews Kal Tas dpxas exeiGey ak.ovor 
AapBdvew. Was Plato thinking of men like Hippodamus, when he 
speaks (Rep. 495 C sq.) of avépamioxo: who é« ray Texvar exmndacw eis 
Thy pirrocopiar, ot dv Kopxydraror dvres Tuyxdvact Tept TO abt&v Texviov? 

30. kateoxevate. The imperfect is used with reference to Hip- 
podamus’ plans, as being nothing more than plans. 

31. puptavdpoy, ‘of ten thousand citizens.’ Isocrates contrasts 
Sparta with ai puplaydpo. modes, Panath. § 257. Hippodamus 
evidently wished his State to be large for a Greek State, but not so 
large as Athens, which had 20,000 citizens. 

tpia. In this view of Hippodamus, which may have suggested 
Plato’s classification in the Republic, we can perhaps trace the in- 
fluence of Egypt: cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329a 40sqq.: Plato, Tim. 24 
A sqq.: Isocr. Busiris, § 15sq. Compare also the three classes 
into which the population of Attica was divided—Eupatridae, 
Geomori, and Demiurgi. But Hippodamus evidently had a passion 
for threefold divisions, inherited very probably from Ion of Chios: 
cp. Isocr. de Antidosi § 268, dy (sc. rév madady codirray) 6 pev 
drespov 7d TAHOos epnoev civar Tov dvtwy, "Eumedoxdjjs dé rérrapa, Kat 
veixos Kai idiav ev adrois, "lav & ov metw tpiav. See vol. i. p. 381 
n. and Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 450. 1. This leaning to the threefold was 
also Pythagorean: cp. de Caelo 1. 1. 268 a 10, xaOdmep ydp pact Kat 
ot IvOayopew, 7d wav Kal Ta Tavta Tois Tpiolw Spiora, and the whole 
passage down to 268a 29. ‘That which was divisible into three 
was held by them to be perfect and continuous. Aristotle himself 
is inclined to say, redeura & ev rptol mdvra: see note on 1252 b 27 sqq., 
and cp. Meteor. 3. 4. 374 b 33 sqq. He would not, however, agree 
that there are only three pépn médews, or that these are yewpyoi, 


rexvira, and 7d mporodewoov : contrast his own enumerations in 4 ye 
3-9 and 6 (4). 4. 
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33. kat explains and limits rd mpomodepoty. See note on 1263a 
18: 

Thy x@pav. In most Greek States there was sacred, public, and 
private land. This was so in Crete, in the Lacedaemonian State 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 1. 305), at Athens, etc. Aristotle divides 
the land of his ‘ best State’ into public (including sacred) and private 
land, his public land being set apart for the support of the syssitia 
and the worship of the gods, not for the support of the military 
force, like that of Hippodamus. The public land, here termed 
dypooia, is Called xowy in 36 (cp. 4 (7). 10. 13304 10), because it 
was to be the property of the community (Sus. ‘ Staatsacker ’), and 
not of private individuals. We are not told why Hippodamus 
made the soldiers’ land public land ; perhaps he did so, wishing to 
keep it more under the control of the State than private land would 
be—to prevent its alienation, for instance, or its passing into other 
hands than those of soldiers. 

84. idiav. In 3. 4. 1277 b 26 the fem. tus is used. 

37. It would seem that Hippodamus regarded the office of law as 
measurable by the action of the law-courts; if the law-courts only 
checked mutual wrong, law did no more. This would not satisfy 
Plato or Aristotle, who, unlike the Sophist Lycophron (3. 9. 1280 b 
IO sq.), expected law to do something more than protect men from 
mutual wrong—required it, in fact, to aim at making them good 
and just. As to the classification of offences here given, C. F. 
Hermann (Gr. Ant. 3. §§ 61-62) traces in Attic lawa classification 
under the three heads of v@pis, xaxovpyia, and ddvos. As to tBpus, 
see Rhet. 2. 2. 1378 b 23 sqqsand Rhetii15 13. 137.4°a-19/8q., 
where its nature is explained: see also the remarks of Hug, Stu- 
dien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 61. As to the dik Bdd- 
Bns, which included all damage, direct or indirect, not falling 
under some recognized category of offence, see C. F’. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant. 3. § 70 and note 9. Mr. Pattison, in his copy of Stahr’s 
edition of the Politics, quotes Strabo, p. 702, where Onesicritus, 
in recording the customs of the Indians of Musicanus’ territory, says 
— Stknv S€é py civae mA pdvov Kal UBpews’ ov« em” ait@ yap 7d p1 
mabeiv tadra, Ta & ev Tois TvpPoraios em’ alte ExdoT@, Sore dvéxerOar Set 
édy tis mapaBh tiv Tiotw, Gddd Kal mpocéxew Tm moTevTEoV, Kal pr) 
diucav mAnpowv ty med. Compare with this Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 20, 
and note on 1263 b 21. C. F. Hermann (de Hippodamo, p. 29) 
regards offences against the State and against religion as omitted 
in Hippodamus’ classification, and it would seem that if they are 
to be included, they must be brought under one or other of his 
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three heads. A different classification of the subject-matter of 
laws will be found in Demosth. contra Timocr. c. 192, where oi 
nept tov iSlwv vduo are distinguished from of rept rev pos 76 Snpdarov 
(see Hug, Studien, p. 81). Aristotle’s own classification of dicaarnpia, 
which is given in 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 18 sqq., throws light on his 
views as to this subject. 

39. évouobérer 8 K.7.A. See as to this Supreme Court, vol. i. 
p- 382 sqq. That a few should judge, as this court would do, of all 
matters, is treated as an oligarchical arrangement in 6 (4). 16. 
1301 a 12: an aristocracy or polity would commit some subjects 
to all the citizens, others to a few, but here the few were to judge 
(in appeals at any rate) on all subjects. 

2. dpe, sc. geto deiv. ‘Deposit’ is probably the meaning 
(Bern. ‘einreichen ’)—cp. pngodopias, and Plato, Laws 753 C—not 
‘ferri domo’ (Vict.), or ‘dari unicuique’ (Lamb.). 

3. ypdpew is in the same construction as dépew. This proposal 
implies that most people of the class to which dicasts belonged 
could write. The regulations as to the Ostracism suggest the 
same conclusion. But then it must be remembered that in either 
case only a word or two would have to be written, and that in the 
Ostracism at all events persons unable to write would be allowed 
to get others to write for them. 

Thy Slkny, cp. épnuny xaradixagerOa [sc. rHv diknv|, de Caelo 1. ro. 
279b to. 

4. Kevdv, SC. pepery muvdxiov. 

To pév 7d 8€ wy, ‘ wished partly to acquit, partly to condemn. 

to0To S.opitery, ‘to particularize this.’ 

5. dvayxdfew. We see from ovdeis in 1268b 17, that the 
unexpressed subject of dvayxd{ev probably is a person or persons, 
but it is not clear whether we should supply réy vouodérny or 
interpret with Bern. ‘people compel them.’ 

9. ylveoOar is dependent on vopov ériber = evopobéret. 

®s oUmw «.t.A. See on this passage Dittenberger, Gort. gel. 
Anz., Oct. 28. 1874, p. 1369 sqq. With him I take Aristotle to 
mean that Hippodamus proposed this law as a novelty (compare 
the importance attached to 7d toy in c. 12), whereas, in reality 
(vor, ie. ‘in Wirklichkeit ’), says Aristotle, it exists in several States. 
I do not think Aristotle means that Hippodamus’ suggestion may 
be taken as an indication that no such law then existed, whereas 
in his own day it existed in several States, for his remark would 
then possess merely an antiquarian interest and would be out of 
place where it stands. Besides, the other interpretation suits better 
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with the use of os with the participle. On vdv in the sense of ‘id 
quod in re ac veritate est,’ see Bon. Ind. 492 a 60sqq. As to the 
existence of this law at Athens, see A. Schafer, Demosthenes und 
seine Zeit 3. 2. 33, who compares Aristot. Fragm. 428. 15494 
5 sqq.: Aeschin. in Ctes.c. 154: Isocr. de Pace § 82. It is noticed 
as a wise law in democratic States in Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 
34 sqq. It is not clear how if all the fighting class was supported 
by public land together (doubtless) with its offspring, there should 
be any need in Hippodamus’ State for a separate enactment 
securing to the children of those slain in war sustenance from 
the State. 

10. map’ GdXots, ‘in other States than that designed by him.’ 

12. aipetous, ‘elected,’ not taken by lot—a sign of oligarchy (6 
(4). 9. 1294 b 8 sq.). Cp., however, 2. 11. 1273 a 26 sq. 

Sipov 8 emote: «.t.A. This is added, because the word is often 
used of the poor only, as in c. 6. 1265b 39 and c. g. 1270b 25. 
Hippodamus might well have meant by it only the yewpyoi and 
TEXVITAL. 

13. Kowdv Kat fevixdv Kat dppavikdy, ‘ public matters, matters 
relating to aliens, and matters relating to orphans.’ For evar, 
Bonitz (Ind. 493 a 42) compares 3. 5. 1278a 7. Hippodamus 
would seem to have contemplated the sojourn of aliens in his State 
—contrast the Lacedaemonian éevdacia (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 
1. § 27. 14)—and to have provided for magistrates like the Pole- 
march at Athens (Aristot. Fragm. 388. 1542 b 14 sqq.), charged with 
their supervision. ’OpdavopvAaxes and éppanorai (in the Law of 
Gortyna, col. 12. 21, dpmavodicaorat) were also known to Greek 
States (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 14. 3), 
and orphan heiresses were especially cared for (Hdt. 6. 57). Hippo- 
damus’ classification, however, brings the supervision of aliens and 
orphans into unusual prominence: contrast Aristotle’s treatment 
of the subject of magisterial competence in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 10 sqq. 
and 8 (6). 8. C. F. Hermann notices the omission of ‘res sacrae,’ 
but they are probably included under ‘ public matters’: Hippo- 
damus made a liberal provision for worship (1267 b 35). 

16. mpatov pév seems either not to be taken up at all, or not till 
ov kadds 8, 1268 b 4. 

thy Svatpeow. For the acc. after dmopioa, cp. Meteor. 2. 2. 
355 b 24. 

20. yivovtat, i. e. those without arms, the cultivators and artisans. 
We see from the scolion of Hybrias the Cretan, that the possessor 
of arms was the lord and master of those who had them not. But 
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the enslavement of one part of the citizen-body to another is a 
constitutional solecism: cp. c. 12. 1273b 37 and 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 25, Bovderas » modus && toy eivat Kal duoiwy ore pdduora, 

21. pév odv, I incline to think, introduces, not a correction of 
dore yivovra oxeddv Sova Ov ra drha kextnpevor, but an inference, as 
in I. I. 1252a 7: each of the two words retains its own meaning, 
pev being answered by é¢, 24. 

22. mwodttoptdaxas. A magistracy bearing this name existed 
at Larissa (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 29). Its main duty probably was to 
guard the city against external, and possibly also internal, foes: 
see Aen. Tact. Comment. Poliorc. 1. 3 and 22. 7, where the words 
mohiropuarakeiy and moduropuAakia are used. ‘The mention of orparn- 
yovs just before supports the view that this was a military office (see 
also Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322. a 30-b 1). Sepulveda suggests (p. 51 b) 
that modvropiAaxes were to exist in the State of Hippodamus, and 
it is possible that strategi also found a place in it. 

23. ph petéxovtas Se THs TotTelas K.t.A. On the phrase peréyew 
THs Toduretas, See the references in Bon. Ind. 462 b 26 sqq. It is 
here used in contradistinction to xoweveiv tis roduretas, though in 
247, four lines lower down, it appears to be used in the same sense 
as this phrase. In line 23 it is implied that, while those who elect 
to magistracies kowewvoter tis modureias, only those who are eligible 
to the supreme magistracies can truly be said peréyew ths modurelas. 
In 6 (4). 6. 12934 3 sqq., however, the distinction between the 
two expressions is differently drawn, for in that passage of peréyovres 
Tis moduteias are those who possess, of kowwvodyres those who actually 
exercise political privileges. ‘The contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian constitution and that of Hippodamus is probably present 
to Aristotle’s mind, for under the former the ephorship was open 
to the people, and this helped to recommend the constitution to 
them (6 (4). 9. 1294b 29sqq.). Yet at Carthage the demos was 
propitiated, not in this way, but in another (2. rz. 1273 b 18 sqq.), 
and the constitution of Solon, the merits: of which are often 
acknowledged by Aristotle, though it opened the dicasteries to all, 
excluded a large portion of the citizens from office. Even under 
the fully developed democracy, the Athenian demos seems to have 
willingly left some offices of the highest importance to be filled by 
those who were fittest to fill them ({Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3). 

25. addd introduces a rejoinder from some imagined defender of 
Hippodamus’ scheme, and rodro 8 26 Aristotle’s comment in reply. 

29. 1 «.7.4. Hippodamus probably intended, as Vict. suggests, 
that the cultivators should sell food, etc. to the artisans: this would 
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be a sufficient razson d’étre for them. This implies, no doubt, 
that the cultivators will produce enough from their lots to supply 
both themselves and the artisans, whereas Aristotle questions (42) 
whether two households could be supported even from the cultiva- 
tors’ and warriors’ land together. Still, how else are the artisans 
to be maintained? 

31. kabdrep, i.e. in the State of Hippodamus (where they have 
no land) as in others. 

33. edAdyws, because any social element that contributes to the 
existence of the State is in a broad sense a part of the State (6 (4). 
4. 1290 b 39 sqq.). 

34. i8ia, ‘for themselves.’ 

36. yewpyjoouow, ‘are to till the soil’: see on this use of the 
future (cp. évovra, 38) Bon. Ind. 754 b 17 sq. 

40. &ddétproy, ‘alien to the constitution, and in all likelihood 
hostile to it (cp. 23 sq.). | Hippodamus, however, probably meant 
the public land to be cultivated by slaves. Aristotle, we notice, does 
not raise any question as to the mode of cultivating the sacred land, 
though the same difficulty might arise here also. 

42. 76 te wAHP0s k.7.A. ‘It will be a difficult matter to produce 
enough to enable each of them to support as a cultivator two house- 
holds, and then again, why are not the cultivators to derive directly 
from their own farms and from the same lots of land at once sus- 
tenance for themselves and a supply of food for the fighting class ?’ 
Evévs means ‘without any preliminary distinction between public 
and private land.’ ”Amopov seems to be used in the same sense 
as in Metaph. Z. 3. 1029 a 33 and Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1097 a 8, or 
perhaps as in Plato, Rep. 378 A and 453 D, though Bonitz would 
appear to explain it as ‘deficient,’ to judge by the passages with 
which he groups the passage before us (Ind. 85b 20). Vict., 
Lamb., Giph., Sepulveda, and others also translate the word ‘too 
small.’ I have rendered yewpynoes dv0 oikias ‘ support as a cultivator 
two households,’ because this rendering seems to be required by 
the sense, but it is difficult to extract it from the words. Stahr 
translates ‘ zwei Haushaltungen zu bestreiten,’ but this translation 
is open to the same objection. Tewpyjoe does not suit well with 
kaprav: Spengel, in fact, conjectures mévey in place of xaprév 
(Aristot. Studien 3. 15), but yeopyjoee appears to be the doubtful 
word. The expression yeopyjoes dvo oixias has long been felt to be 
a very strange one: we fail to find a real parallel to it in such 
phrases as xopevew oiBor, Pind. Isthm. 1.7 (cp. Soph. Antig. 1151), 
and if we retain the reading yewpynoet (see critical note), we must 
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probably seek an explanation of the construction in the use of the 
cognate accusative. We have oikeiv dvo oixias in c. 6. 1265b 26, 
and it is possible that Aristotle here substitutes yewpyeiv for oikeiv 
seeing that the phrase oie dvo oikias (Or even dcotxeiy dvo oikias, 
4 (7). 10. 1330a 7) would obviously be inapplicable to the 
cultivator of whom he is speaking. In 6 (4). 1. 1289a 1 sqq. we 
find, if the reading of II? is correct, rdéw iv padios durmrovra kowaveiv. 
For dmé tis yas = dtd tod ynrédov, see Liddell and Scott s. v. yj and 
Bon. Ind. 154 a 39 sq. Or do the words mean ‘ from the land as 
a whole’? Bern. would omit «ai and read amd tis yas tev airay 
kdnpov, where however tijs ys Seems superfluous. As to the thought, 
Comte, on the contrary (Social Statics E. T. p. 130), ‘assumes as 
an average that, under all conditions which are not very unfavour- 
able, the labour of every agricultural family can support at least 
one other as numerous as itself, if not two or three. It will 
be observed that Aristotle takes it for granted that the cultivators 
will be equal in number to the warriors in the State of Hippodamus, 
for if the former were more numerous than the latter, one cultivator 
would not have to maintain two households, and the difficulty 
anticipated by Aristotle would not arise. 

5. 76 xptvew déodv. So U, and though Vet. Int. has ‘lex 
iudicare dignificans,’ there is no doubt of the correctness of this 
reading: cp. 2.12. 1274b 11, 6 meph tiv peOnv vduos, rd Tods ynpovras 
ovproc.apxeiv, and 1274 b 19-20. "Agwidy is ‘to prescribe’ (cp. 
gdoxew, I. 13. 1260 b 6), as in 4 (7). 11. 1331 a 3, where it answers 
to ddckorres, 1330 b 32. 

THs dikns Gms yeypappevns. Il? read xpicews: I? dixns, which 
Sus. adopts. In 18 we have cirep dmhas 1d &yxAnua yéyparra Stxaios. 
If we read xpicews (and perhaps we thus get some additional point 
from the more marked contrast with «pivew d:apodyra), we cannot 
well attach to it a different sense from that which it bears in the 
preceding line, where it seems to mean ‘adjudication’ or ‘judicial 
decision.’ We cannot well interpret the first xpicews thus, and the 
second (with Bonitz, Ind. 409 b 60) ‘ causa,’ ‘the action.’ But if 
we translate the second xpicews also as ‘the decision,’ we must 
apparently take ‘the decision’ here as meaning ‘the charge to be 
adjudicated upon.’ This is awkward, and it seems better to adopt 
the reading of I’. Kpioews may well have been repeated by mis- 
take from the preceding line. 

dmds, ‘in absolute terms,’ without saying 16 pév 7d dé wn, 1268 a 4, 
OI mas pév ears ras 8 ov. For this was, as is implied here, the 
special province of the dcaernrns (rd duapeiv) : cp. Phys. 3.6. 206a 12, 
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Grav d€ Swwpicpévor otras pndetépas haimnra evdexerOat, Siaurntod Sei, 
kal Opdov ore ms pev eore mds & ov, and Rhet. 1. ¥3.21374 b 
19 sq. 

6. todto 8 év x.t.X., ‘ for this (r5 xpivew 8carpodvra) is possible in 
an arbitration, even if there are more arbitrators than one.’ 

10. pi Kowodoydvtat. Vict. ‘ arbitror, cum verba auctoris attendo, 
ipsum ostendere voluisse illos nomothetas praecepisse sedilia ipso- 
rum ita aedificari, ut si vellent capita conferre, non possent, commu- 
nicareque opiniones inter se.’ But perhaps we need not go quite 
so far as this. The object of the prohibition of communication 
between jurors seems to have been to preserve the secrecy of suff- 
tage (see Shilleto on Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 265, p. 192 of 
his edition, and C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 1. § 143. 1, who compares 
Plato, Laws 876 A, év monet, év 7) Stxaornpia haida Kal dbova, kdérrovra 
Tas avrav ddas, KpiBdyv ras kpioeis Siadicd¢er). In rynrot dikat, 
however, where the jurors were left to fix the penalty, com- 
munication must have been unavoidable (see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant. 1. § 143. 11), to say nothing of the ‘shouting dicasteries’ 
censured by Plato in the Laws (8768), the members of which 
must soon have come to know the opinion of their fellows. 

11. tapaxddys, ‘full of perplexity’: cp. 5 (8). 2.13374 40, and 
moANiy €xee tapaxnv (‘involves much perplexity’), 1268b 4. 

12. 6 pév, 1: other MSS. pev 6,a more logical order, but for the 
displacement of pév, see Bon. Ind. 454 a 20 sqq. 

6 SixaLdpevos, ‘he who brings the action, the plaintiff,’ as in 3. 
E.11275 2. 9: 

14. 4 6 pev mdéov, 6 8 Kaccov. These words have been 
variously interpreted. Bernays translates them ‘or whatever larger 
sum one may select for the plaintiff and whatever smaller sum for 
the juror’: others ‘or one juror more than ten and another less.’ 
Susemihl now apparently adopts the rendering of Bernays (Qu. 
Crit. p. 378). The meaning of the words is doubtful, but perhaps 
on the whole Bernays’ view, which makes them parenthetical, is the 
one most likely to be correct. 

15. kal todrov 8% is right, though * have 6é¢ instead of 4y, for 
here we have, as in 1. 13.1259 b 32 and 2. 3. 1261 b 23, a transition 
from particular statements to an universal statement. 

peptodow, ‘divident sententias,’ Lamb. followed by Bonitz (Ind. 
454 b 30). Is it not rather ‘split up the amount’ (Schn. ‘ summam 
pecuniae divident’)? Those who vote part of the amount claimed 
are apparently contrasted with those who vote all or none. Cp. 
Philemon, 3rpariérns (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 27), 
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Oi pev iipmacday tt yap, 
oi & ovdev, ot d€ mavra. 

18. etmep... Sixatws, ‘if the charge has been duly brought in 
an unqualified form’: i.e. if the question which ought to be raised 
is really an unqualified one. ‘Duly, not ‘truly,’ for of course if 
the unqualified charge were true, no one could suppose that the 
juror who decided that it was so would perjure himself, and the 
denial of perjury would apply only to a case in which perjury 
obviously would not occur. For d:xaiws in the sense of ‘ properly,’ 
cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 1229 b 34. Aristotle seems to admit by impli- 
cation that if the charge has been brought in an unqualified form not 
duly, but otherwise, then the juror, if compelled to give an unqualified 
verdict, may have to break his oath; he ascribes, however, the per- 
jury thus necessitated, not to the plan of requiring an unqualified 
verdict from the jury, but to the putting of an improper question. 

19. od yap x.7.A. No doubt ; and Hippodamus would say at once 
that the case adduced by Aristotle is not one of those which would 
create the difficulty he foresees. The kind of case in which he 
anticipates difficulty is that in which the charge is partially true and 
partially false (ro pev ro dé wy, 1268 a 4), and this is not so where a 
debt of 20 minae is untruly alleged. It is possible that Hippoda- 
mus had in view cases in which the issue put to the jury included 
more charges than one. The indictment of Socrates was of this 
nature: it ran (Diog. Laert. 2.40: Xen. Mem. 1. 1)—’Adcxet Swxpd- 
Ts os pev 7 mOALs vomiter Beods ov vopitwr, érepa d€ Kawa Saipdma eion- 
youpevos’ adixet 5€ Kal rods véovs diapGcipwv’ tivnua Oavaros. Suppose 
that a juror thought that one of these charges was true, but the 
rest not: was he to say Yes or No to the indictment? The latter 
would probably be the correct course, yet some might think it not 
wholly satisfactory. In Socrates’ case the three questions ought to 
have been put separately to the jury, and then the difficulty would 
not have arisen; but the same evil may well have occasionally 
assumed subtler forms. No doubt, however, there is much force 
in Aristotle’s plea that the fault lay in the question put to the jury, 
not in expecting the jury to give an absolute answer. The Roman 
plan of a ‘non liquet’ verdict would not have met Hippodamus’ 
difficulty ; nor would the form of verdict which the Emperor 
Augustus adopted in one case (Suet. Aug. c. 33: et cum de falso 
testamento ageretur, omnesque signatores lege Cornelia tenerentur, 
non tantum duas tabellas, damnatoriam et absolutoriam, simul 
cognoscentibus dedit, sed tertiam quoque, qua ignosceretur iis quos 
fraude ad signandum vel errore inductos constitisset). 
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21. GAN’ éxetvos Sn emopxe’. For the use of #5y in this pas- 
sage, cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 4, rodro yap dy... d€iodoydrarov dvdpds 
épyov eoriv, and Plato, Gorg. 485 C, érav Sé 8} mpecBirepov ido ere 
proooporvra kat pi dmaddarrdépevov, mAnyav por Soxet #dn Seca... 
odtos 6 dvjp. In the passage from Xenophon Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
s.v., translates #5n by ‘utique’ or ‘quidem,’ but perhaps in all three 
passages something of the usual meaning of #5) is traceable, and 
we may render that before us ‘in him we do arrive at a man who 
perjures himself.’ 

22. Athens already awarded special honours to persons who had 
done great service to the State and their descendants, and even to 
victors at the four great games (Demosth. in Lept. c. 105 sqq.: 
see also R. Scholl in Hermes 6. 32 sqq.), and Aristotle makes no 
objection to this ; he is himself quite willing to award honours for 
integrity in office (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 13); but he disapproves of the 
proposition to award honours to those who claimed to have dis- 
covered something advantageous to the State. False accusations, 
he thought, would thus be encouraged—accusations, for instance, 
directed against persons deemed to be withholding money from the 
State or otherwise damaging it. Eubulus appears to have risen 
to power at Athens by repeated exposures of men who detained or 
embezzled public money (Schafer, Demosthenes 1.175). Aristotle 
thinks that legislation of the kind desired by Hippodamus might 
even result in changes of the constitution: thus Theramenes 
according to Lysias (contra Eratosthen. cc. 68, 70) overthrew the 
Athenian democracy and laid Athens at the feet of her foes under 
cover of an assurance that he had made a great and valuable 
discovery (packev mpaypa evpykévar péya kat moddod Géov). The 
recommendations of Simonides in Xen. Hiero c. 9 (esp. § 9, «i dé 
havepoy yévorro Gre Kai 6 mpdcoddv tia Gdumov e£evpickay tH mode 
riunoetat, ov attn av ) oKéis dpyoiro, cp. § 10, 6 ayabdv tu eion- 
youpevos) recall this one of Hippodamus, and are perhaps present 
to Aristotle’s mind. Contrast the view of Diodotus (Thuc. 3. 42. 7) 
—riv S€ cappova mod [xpi] TO Te TrEioTa ed BovhevovTs pr) mpooTiOE- 
vat tinny, GAAG pnd’ ehacaodv THs brapxovons. 

24, éyer. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 68, ra pev yap roadra t&v épyov 
pbdvov exer kal Svopéveray Kat modAdas Braohnpias. 

26. do... étépay. See Bon. Ind. 34 b 34 8q. 

27. twes. Very possibly Pythagoreans, for this school held, 
according to Aristox. Fragm. rg (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), 
that it was better pévew rots marpios eect re Kai vdpors, ef Kal piKp@ 
xelpo trav érépwv etn, It was a charge against tyrants that they 
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altered time-honoured laws (Hdt. 3. 80). The fact, however, that 
the Greeks used the same word («weiv) for the alteration of a law 
and the development of an art or science, tended to disguise the 
difference between the two things, and thus Isocrates had said 
(Evagoras § 7), med) Kai ras emddoeis topev yryvopévas Kal T&Y TeXvOv 
kal Tov ddXov dnrdvrov ov bia rods €upévovtas Tots kabeoTta@oww, adda Oia 
rovs emavopboidvras Kal ToApavTas del TL Kiely TOY pI) Kaas ExdvT@Y (com- 
pare the remark of the Corinthian orator to the Lacedaemonians 
in Thue. 1. 71. 3, dvdyxn & aomep réxyns det Ta emtyryvdpeva Kparel, 
Kat novxatovon pev moAEL Ta akivnTa Voutpa apiota, Tpdos TOAAG O€ avayKa- 
Copevois iévar moAARS Kat THs emitexyncews Sei, which may possibly be 
in Aristotle’s memory here: compare also the view ascribed to 
Charondas in Diod. 12. 16, to Zaleucus in Stob. Floril. 44. 21, 
p. 280). Plato provides for the improvement, in course of time, 
of his legislation in the Laws (769 D), but subject to strict condi- 
tions (772 A-D) which almost exclude the possibility of serious 
changes. See also Polit. 298 E-299 E. 

30. évddxerar 8. Sus., after Spengel, reads ydp in place of 8¢€ 
without MS. authority, but Aristotle occasionally uses 6¢ where we 
rather expect ydp (e. g. in 3.9. 1280a 15, cxeddv 8 of mrciorar paidoe 
kpitat mepl tay vikeiwy, where we expect oxeddy ydp, and in 8 (6). 
4.1321 a 19, where ravry ydp might well take the place of ravry 8). 
Perhaps he adds the words—‘ and it is not impossible that changes 
in the laws or constitution may be proposed as a common good ’— 
to anticipate an objection that no revolutionist would proceed in this 
way (compare the use of d¢ in 1. 5. 1254 a 36); for it was only 
those who claimed to have discovered something for the advantage 
of the community that it was proposed to reward. ‘Theramenes 
had, in fact, done exactly what Aristotle here says might be done: 
see note on 22 above. 

35. tatpixy, i.e. has improved. This must be elicited from 
ouvevnvoxev. 

36. ai Téxvar macat Kat ai Suvdpers. For the difference between 
an art, OF srourexr) émcotyun, and a ‘ faculty,’ see Cope on Rhet. 1. 4. 
§ 6. 1359b 12 sqq., where pnropixy and Siadexrixy are said to be not 
emoripat but duvayes. It is implied in what follows that if 9 wodcrexi 
xweira, this will involve 7d xweiv rods vépous, which are épya tis 
modirexs (Eth, Nic. 10. 10. 1181 a 23). 

39. em aidtdy trav épywv. For this use of émé, see Bon. Ind. 268a 
31 sqq. 

vopous. Perhaps unwritten: cp. 1269a 8. In 42 vopiper is 
the word used, apparently in the same sense as »duo here: these 
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words are interchanged, as Bonitz points out (Ind. 488 a 16 sqq.), 
in 4 (7). 2.1324b 5, 7 also. Much the same thing is said by 
Thucydides (1. 6. 7, moda 8 dy wat GAda tis drodetEeve Td mradardy 
“EAAnvicdy dpodrpora 7G viv BapBapikd dvardpevov). Popular senti- 
ment, however, with which Isocrates appears to agree (de Antid. 
§ 82), praised most highly the oldest laws, and Aristotle himself 
often counts the antiquity of an institution or opinion as a point in 
its favour. 

40. éovSypodpopoivro. Cp. Thuc. 1. 5 sq. where we find both the 
active and the middle. As to the contrast of Hellenic and 
barbarian practice in this matter, see Lucian, Anacharsis c. 34. 

41. tds yuvatkas, i.e. brides, not wives. This custom existed 
among the Thracians (Hdt. 5. 6). Thirlwall remarks (Hist. of 
Greece, I. 175) with respect to Homeric Greece, that ‘it does not 
seem that the marriage contract was commonly regarded in the 
light of a bargain and sale,’ but he adds in a note—‘ compare, 
however, Od. 15. 367 and 18. 279 with the constant epithet adq¢eci- 
Boa.’ Plato (Laws 841 D) seems to recognize the purchase of 
brides—rais pera Oedv kal iepdv yapov edOovcats eis Thy oikiav, avynrais 
eire GAA@ étr@odty TpdTr@ KTNTAIs. 

42. ound, ‘still in existence.’ 

1. Kupy. Which of the cities of this name is meant, is unknown, 1269 a. 
as also in 7 (5). 5. 13054 I. 

w70ds tT, ‘a definite number, asin 3. 1. 1274b 41. Tév abrod ovy- 
yevav is to be taken with papripay—‘ witnesses from the number of 
his own kinsmen.’ We are reminded of the practice of compurga- 
tion, but compurgators were called by both parties to the suit, they 
‘swore to the purity and honesty of the oath of their principal,’ and 
they had to be ‘ possessed of qualities and legal qualifications which 
should secure their credibility’ (Stubbs, Const. Hist. of England 
1. 610-1). Some traces of a not very dissimilar custom to that 
mentioned by Aristotle have been thought to be discoverable in 
the law of Gortyna—see the recently discovered Gortyna Inscrip- 
tion, col. 2.37 sqq.: 3.51: 4. 8, and the comments of Zitelmann 
(Biicheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 76-77). 

3. tnrodor 8é... wévtes. Cp. I. 1. 12524 2: 2. 5. 1263b 4: 
Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 36, 6 mace doxet, rodr’ elvai papev. 

4. tods mpdtous, ‘the earliest human beings’: cp. Polyb. 4. 20. 
4, Tovs mparous ’Apkddav (‘ priscos Arcades *): Plato, Tim. 22 A, Sopo- 
véws Tod mpotov exOevros : Antiphon, Tetral. 3. 1. 2, rods mpérov 
yevouevovs par. 

5. cite ynyevets Hoav ett ex Oops tivds eowbyoor. Here tvo 
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current views as to the human race are grouped together—the 
former enshrined in Greek poetry and literature (Pindar, Nem. 6. 1: 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 108: Plato, Menex. 237 D), and taught 
by Anaximander (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1, 209 sq.)—the latter adopted 
by Plato in the Laws (676 sqq.) and the Timaeus (22 Bsqq.). 
Euripides had already dealt a blow at the ‘ earth-born’ myth of 
man’s origin in his Ion, where Ion says (482), yas dp’ éxmépuka 
pytpés, and Xuthus rejoins, od wédov rikree rékva: and Plato (Laws 
781 E sqq.) holds that ‘the human race either had no beginning at 
all and will never have an end, but always will be and has been, 
or had a beginning an immense time ago’ (Prof. Jowett’s 
translation). Aristotle himself believed that not only the world 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 432 sq.), but also mankind (ibid. 508. 1) had 
existed from everlasting. (See on this subject Dicaearch. Fragm. 3 
and 4 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 234 sq.), and Bernays, Theophrastos 
iiber Frémmigkeit, p. 44 sqq., and Uber die unter Philon’s Werken 
stehende Schrift tiber die Unzerstérbarkeit des Weltalls, p. 58 sqq.) 
Thus Aristotle cannot have believed in the ‘earth-born’ theory of 
man’s origin, though in de Gen. An. 3. 11. 762 b 28 sqq. he thinks 
it worth while to inquire how ynyeveis can have come into being. 
The other view, that the earliest known men were the survivors of 
some vast @éopé was more reconcilable with the doctrine of the 
eternity of the human race, but Aristotle does not seem to admit 
universal, or nearly universal, POopai.. The Oopai he recognizes are 
quite partial, arising from some local excess of moisture or aridity 
(see the interesting discussion of the subject in Meteor. 1.14). As 
to the Stoical view, see Zeller, Stoics E. T. pp. 155-160. 

6. dpotous «.t.\. For épuotovs xai, see Bon. Ind. 511 a 2r: 
Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 314: Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. s. v., who com- 
pares 4 (7). 11.1331 3. ‘Similar to ordinary or even’ (Bon. Ind. 
357b 20 sqq.) ‘weak-minded people nowadays. Why of mpéroz 
should be so, Aristotle does not explain ; but as to the ynyeveis, cp. 
de Part. An. 2. 4.650 b 18, ovpBaiver 8 end ye cai yAahupwrépav exew 
thy Sudvoway tay Totter, ov Sia Ty Wuypdrnta Tod atparos, dANa dia 
THY AewrdtnTa paddov kai dia Td KaOapdy elvar’ 7d yap yedSes oddérepov 
éxee rovroy, and Dio Chrys. Or. 21. 507 R, mavredkds okAnpot Kat 
ypu, ths yns ta rexva, As to the survivors of the 6opd, he 
probably conceived the Popa as entailing a wholesale destruction 
of knowledge (cp. Aristot. Fragm. 2. 1474 b 6, [ai mapousiac] madauas 
ciot pirocopias ev rais peyicras avOporav Pbopais droopevns éyxara- 
Nelupara mepiowbévra Sid cvtopiay Kal dSekidrnta: and Metaph. A. 8. 
1074b 10 sq.): he also ascribes the progress of the arts to the 
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favouring influence of time (Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098a 23 sq.: Poet. 
4.14494 9-15). Plato had already said that the remnant left by 
the deluge (in Greece, at all events—Tim. 22 D) would be hill- 
shepherds or herdsmen ignorant of the arts which flourish in cities 
(Laws 677 B-678 B), though he draws a favourable picture of their 
morals and social state (678 E-679 E). Contrast the opposite view 
of some of the later Stoics: rav dé vewrépav oraikdy haci tives rods 
Mpaorous Kal ynyeveis TGv avOp@mov Kata moAd Tay viv ouvécer dvapéeporras 
yeyovevat (Sext. Empir. adv. Phys. 1. 28). 

9. Gomep ydp x.t.A. ‘ For, as in relation to the other arts, so in 
relation to the political [art, and its product, the political] organiza- 
tion it is impossible that everything should be written down with 
complete precision.’ As to af dda réxva, cp. 7d Kara ypdupyara 
iarpeveoOa paddov, Pol. 3. 16. 1287a 33. It seems to be implied 
that as written law is necessarily couched in general terms, and 
human action, which it seeks to guide, is concerned with particu- 
lars, it is unlikely that the first form of a law will be as d«pi8ns (cp. 
Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 11044 1sqq.) as it may be rendered by revision 
after fuller experience (cp. Plato, Laws 769 D, a passage probably 
present to Aristotle’s mind here: Aristot. Pol. 3. 16.1287 a 27: Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 1098a 20, mepryeypapdw per ody réyabdy ratty’ Sei yap tows 
tmoruTdoa mparov, il’ varepov dvaypayya et sqq.: Soph. El. 33. 183 b 
17 sqq.: Rhet. 1. 1.1354 b 2). For the omission of wepi before ry 
modurixiy raéw, Bonitz (Ind. 630 b 2) compares 7 (5). 10. 1311 b 37: 
Rhet. 2. 18. 1391 b 15, 17: see also below on 1274b 12. ‘H 
moXurikn taéis Seems here to include not the wodreia only but also 
laws ; it means something more, therefore, than 4 ragéis rhs moNurelas 
means in Pol. 7 (5). 7.1307 b 18, and elsewhere (cp. c. 10. 1271 b 4o, 
where 7 Kpntixy rags is used in a different sense from tis wodireias 7 
rafts, 12724 4). 

13. dddov . . . tpdoy, i.e. looking not to cases where the law is 
antiquated and absurd, but to cases where changing it brings little 
gain and tends to weaken men’s respect for law. It appears from 
17, that Aristotle feels the same reluctance to disturb measures 
adopted by magistrates of the State. 

17. dbedhoetar. See note on 1263 b 28. For the omission of 
the subject (Ms P! wrongly supply ts), see note on 1268 a 5. 

19. eddos Sé k.7.A. Cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 32 sqq. 

21. mapa 15 Cos. If we adopt this reading (which is that of the 
better MSS.) instead of mAjv mapa rd os Bekk., apd will mean 
‘other than,’ or ‘except’ (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 18, érepdv te mapa 
ras moduricds dpxds, and 1. 13. 1259b 25), and the os will be 
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viewed as a kind of icxvs: cp. 3. 15. 1286 b 29, toxtv twa mepi abrov 
4 duvqcera BidferOae rods yn Bovdopévous meHapxeiv. For the thought, 
cp. 7 (5). 9. 13104 14 sqq. 

70070, i.e. ro €os. Cp. Rhet. 1. 10.1369 b 6, e6ec d¢ (yiverar), doa 
Sia 7d roAAAKLS TreEToUnKEevat TroLOdoW. 

23. érépous vopous kawots. For the order, cp. 1. 2. 1252 b 15- 
16: de Part. An. 2. 14. 658a 28, xa6’ ddov ro cGpa mpavés: Pol. 2. 
11. 1272 b 26, adrat ai wodsreiae tpeis. We have, however, in the 
indictment of Socrates (Xen. Mem. 1. 1: Diog. Laert. 2. 40) érepa 
kava dada (though in the version of the same indictment given 
by Plato, Apol. 24 B, érepa Sarda xawvd). So we find in de Gen. An. 
3. 2.752 b 6, orddov puxpov oupadrodn. In each case, probably, a 
reason can be discerned for the order in which the words are 
placed. 

24, ei kal xuyréor, ‘if in fact it is allowable to change them’: see 
Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168, and compare the use of ¢ «ai in 
26 a2 Odes Landes ane ob Os 

25. Should the laws which embody the constitution be changed? 
Or sacred laws? Or unwritten laws, such as are referred to in 
3. 16. 1287 b 5? Should laws be allowed to be changed even in 
the case of the best constitution? And is anybody to be permitted 
to propose a change, or only selected persons? Plato had held 
(Laws 634 D-E) that only old men should be allowed to draw 
attention to defects in the laws. Aristotle is, however, perhaps 
thinking of assigning the right of proposing a change to a specially 
constituted magistracy. 

26. taita yap exer peyddnv Siapopdy. ‘For there is a great 
difference between these various alternatives.’ (See for this ex- 
pression Bon. Ind. 192b 13sqq.) Hence the discussion of the 
question is likely to take time, and Aristotle drops it. 

29. Aristotle speaks in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 18 sq. of ‘the writers on 
the Lacedaemonian Constitution’ as if there were not a few of 
them, and describes them as ‘admiring the lawgiver because he had 
trained his citizens to face perils and thus enabled the State to win 
a wide supremacy. He names only one of them, Thibron, but 
Xenophon’s work on the subject is also probably present to his 
mind (see Sus.?, Note g11*, who refers to Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 1), 
besides others which, like that of Critias, have not come down to 
us. Ephorus had treated of the Lacedaemonian constitution in his 
history, and he too may possibly be referred to. Aristotle mentions 
in the chapter before us (1271 a 37) that he was not the first to 
criticise the arrangements respecting the Admiralship, but it is not 
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certain whether he means that writers on the constitution had done 
so. The grounds on which the Lacedaemonian constitution was 
approved were very various. Hippodamus, like others after him, 
would praise it for the distinction which it drew between soldiers on 
the one hand and cultivators and artisans on the other, but it seems 
to have been commonly commended mainly for two reasons— 
first, because the system of training which it enforced had given the 
State empire, and secondly, because it harmonized the claims of 
the Few and the Many. It was held to be a skilful mixture of all 
constitutions (2. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq.), and especially of two, demo- 
cracy and oligarchy (6 (4). 9. 1294.b 14 sqq.). At Sparta rich and 
poor received the same education in childhood, they dressed alike 
and fared alike at the public mess-tables. This would please both 
Phaleas (c. 7. 1266b 31sqq.) and Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 480). 
Oligarchs and democrats, soldiers and philosophers all found some- 
thing to commend at Sparta. Socrates commended the obedience 
to law which gave the State happiness in peace and irresistible 
strength in war (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 15). On the other hand, 
opinions were much divided as to the Helotage (Plato, Laws 
776 Csqq.), and other weak points in Lacedaemonian institutions 
were well known to Thucydides and Isocrates. Aristotle would no 
doubt be fully acquainted with what had been said on the subject, 
but he is especially influenced by the views of Plato. Plato is 
perhaps more favourable to the Lacedaemonian constitution in the 
Republic than in the Laws. In the Republic he ranks it (with the 
Cretan) next to the ideal constitution, whereas in the Laws he 
assigns this place to the constitution described in the dialogue, 
which differs much from the Lacedaemonian, and if it is true that 
in the Laws a new merit is discovered in the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution—its mixed and tempered character—it is also true that 
much is borrowed in this dialogue from Attic legislation. 

If we turn to Aristotle’s criticisms in the chapter before us, we 
note first of all that his object is mainly to point out defects, not to 
give a complete estimate of the constitution. His admiration for 
Lycurgus is sufficiently proved by his reference to him in 6 (4). 11. 
1296 20, and by the remark which Plutarch reproduces from the 
Polities—sv drep kai ApiororéAns éddrrovas cxe pyoe Tisads 7 mpooHKoy 
fv airov exew ev Aakedaipou, kaimep €xovra Tas peyioras’ iepdy re ydp 
éorw adrod, kat Ovovor Kal éxacrov emavrov ws Oe@ (Lycurg. c. 31). In 
criticising the constitution he takes the word modireia in its widest 
sense and examines the whole social and political organization of 
the State. Plato had tested the Lacedaemonian constitution by 
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comparing it either with the ideal constitution or with other actual 
constitutions of Greece, whereas Aristotle also inquires how far its 
arrangements fulfil the design of the lawgiver, which was to found 
an dpiroxparia. This was perhaps the most novel feature of his 
criticisms. He had included a notice of the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution in his Polities—indeed, he probably repeats in the chapter 
before us not a little of what he had said in that work—and his 
studies must have given him an unrivalled knowledge of the subject, 
but his grasp of the details must not lead us to forget how often he 
repeats previous criticisms of Plato. Plato had already said that 
the Lacedaemonian laws aimed only at the production of a single 
kind of virtue, warlike prowess (Laws 626 A sqq., etc.)—that the 
Spartans valued external goods such as wealth and honour more 
than virtue (Rep. 548)—that the Helot type of slavery was wrong 
(Rep. 469 Bsq.: Laws 776 sqq.)—that the lives of the Spartan 
women were left unregulated by law (Laws 780 E). He so far 
anticipated in the Laws Aristotle’s account of the causes which had 
thinned the ranks of the Spartan citizens that he makes the lots of 
land in his State inalienable and indivisible (740 B sqq.), forbids 
dowries (742 C), restricts the right of bequest (922 Esqq.), and 
asserts the claims of relatives both in relation to inheritances and 
in the disposal of orphan heiresses (924 Dsqq.). On the other 
hand, his attention does not seem to have been called to the mis- 
chievousness of the Lacedaemonian law by which the enjoyment 
of political rights was made dependent on the payment of a quota 
to the syssitia. Nor does he criticise the Lacedaemonian Kingship, 
Senate, and Ephorate, though we observe that he does not seem to 
adopt any of these institutions in the Laws. 

30. 8vo. The organization of slavery in the Lacedaemonian 
State is apparently criticised in what follows as being by no means 
the best possible ; the yuvatkév aveors, on the other hand, as not only 
wrong from an ideal point of view but also as not in accordance 
with the spirit of the constitution (1269 b 12~-14). The Stara rav 
epdpwv (1270 b 31) and the geSiria (1271 31) are criticised on the 
latter ground. In 1271 a 41 sqq. we find a criticism of the imdéeots 
of the constitution which may perhaps be brought under the first 
of the two heads, though the tmdéeors itself can hardly be said vevo- 
poberjcOa (32). What does Aristotle consider the imdéeos of the 
Lacedaemonian constitution to be? Probably he views it as an 
apiorokparia (i.e. as a mixture of dper) and djpuos) organized mpos 76 
Kpareiv: Cp.1269b 19-20: 1271 b 2-3: 4(7).2.1324b 7 8qq.: 2. 


11.1273 a 4, mpos rHv brdOeow rhs dpioroKparias Kal THs ToALTEias: 6 (4). 
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7 1293b 15 sqq. Yet, as Sus? (Note 1262) points out, Aristotle 
seems to speak in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 14 sqq. as if the Lacedaemonian 
constitution were a polity, i.e. a combination of oligarchical and 
democratic jelements. As in the chapter on Phaleas, so here 
Aristotle begins with subjects connected with the primary elements 
of the State—slavery, the household, property, population, and the 
like—and passes on from them to constitutional questions. 

34. For the omission of méde, see note on 1266b 1. We see 
from Plato, Laws 831 C sqq., that something more than slavery— 
freedom from the spirit of money-getting—is necessary to secure 
leisure to a State. In illustration of the difficulty of determining 
how the citizens of a State may best be secured leisure from 
necessary work, Aristotle refers to three slave-systems, in two of 
which the slaves had attacked their masters, while in the third, 
according to him, a similar catastrophe was only warded off by 
fortuitous circumstances. These three slave-systems were espe- 
cially conspicuous and famous (Plato himself refers to two of 
them in entering on the subject of slavery, Laws 776 C sqq., 
a passage present to Aristotle’s mind here); and it is per- 
haps for this reason that Aristotle regards their failure as 
proving the difficulty of the subject. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that they enjoyed a good deal of credit in some quarters: 
we see from the passage of the Laws just referred to, that even 
the Helotage of the Lacedaemonian State had its defenders. 
Many Greeks may have preferred serfage to slavery, and in all 
the three systems referred to, the slaves were only half enslaved 
(uera£d ehevdepwv kai Sovdov, Pollux 3. 83, quoted by Biichsenschiitz, 
Besitz und Erwerb, p. 127: do0ddoe emi rakrois ruow, Strab. p. 365, 
Cp. p. 701: Onrevovres, Strab. p. 542). Aristotle, however, holds 
that serfs of the type of the Helots and Penestae (c. 5. 12644 34 
sq.: 4 (7). 10. 1330a 25 sqq.) are dangerous inmates in a State, 
especially if neighbouring States are not withheld, as in Crete, 
by their own interest from making common cause with the 
revolted serfs of their antagonist. Where this is not the case, war 
with neighbours commonly brings in its train risings of the serfs. 
As to the importance of the attitude of neighbours in this matter, 
see Plato, Rep. 579 A-B. Inc. 10, 1272 b 18 sqq. another reason 
is given for the quiescence of the Cretan serfs—the distance of 
Crete from the rest of Greece, together with the fact that it pos- 
sessed no dependencies outside the island to tempt interference, 
and was for a very long time exempt from invasion. They pro- 
bably were not as purely Hellenic as the Helots ; they do not seem 
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to have been employed as hoplites in the wars (c. 5. 1264 21), 
and their freer and more satisfactory position (1264a 21) may, 
as Oncken suggests (Sus.?, Note 281), have made them mare 
manageable. Aristotle’s language in this passage seems to imply 
that the Argives, Messenians, and Arcadians had no class 
corresponding to the Helots; yet mepiouo: (serfs) are mentioned 
at Argos in 7 (g). 3. 1303 a 8 (Herodotus speaks of slaves in 6. 83), 
and it would seem that the Gymnesii or Gymnetes of Argos 
answered in some degree to the Helots (see Sus.?, Note 1518, and 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2.74). It is to be noticed that Aristotle in 
constructing his best State (4 (7). 10. 1330a 25 sqq.) prefers 
slaves to serfs, and insists that, if serfs there are to be, they shall 
be non-Hellenic (S8dpBapor). The Mariandynian serfs of the 
Pontic Heracleia (Strabo, p. 542) were non-Hellenic, but we know 
not whether Aristotle would regard this race as sufficiently submis- 
sive (1330 a 26). 

35. thy tv dvayxatwy oxodny, ‘leisure from necessary things’ 
(i.e. necessary work) : cp. Plato, Tim. 18 B, rév @Adwy emerbeupdrov 
dyovras cxodny, and Plut. Agis 5. 3, mevia doxoNlay tay Kaddy kal 
dvehevOepiav erupépovea (see Sch6mann’s note on this passage). Cp. 
also [Plut.] Inst. Lac. c. 40, é 8€ re ray KadGv Kai paxapioy éddxet 
mapeokevakevat Tois TroXirats 6 AvKodpyos, apOoviav ayxodjjs* Téxyns wey yap 
ayacOa Bavaicov to mapdray oik ekeott ... of S€ eih@res avrois eipyd- 
Covto THY ynv. 

8. Tots 8€ Adkwow «.t.A. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 51, modepotor pev 
yap [’Apyeiou], €& of mep tiv mddw oixodat, mpds tors dudpous, Sazep 
Aakedatpdviot, torovroy dé Stap€povaw scov exeivor pev mpos Hrrovs avrav, 
obrot dé mpos kpeirrovs, and § 74. Does jjoav mean ‘ at the time when 
the Helots first revolted’? Possibly, but the past tense recurs 
frequently throughout the chapter: see below on 1269 b 31. 

5. éwet adduces a proof that the cause assigned for the troubles 
of the Lacedaemonian State and the exemption of Crete is the true 
one. 

7. kat ei pySev erepov, such as (e.g.) self-defence against 
their attacks. So Vict. ‘si nihil periculi impenderet reipublicae 
ab hoc genere colonorum, relicto hoc malo.’ 

8. atrous, ‘serfs such as the Helots.’ Aristotle gives a promise 
in 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 318q. to consider the question how slaves 
are to be treated. He would offer ultimate emancipation to 
slaves as a reward for good conduct. This is just what the Spar- 
tan owner had no power to do (Strabo, p. 365, xptOjvar SovAous emt 
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dpov rovrous). Plato (Rep. 549 A) seems to regard the Spartans 
as erring on the side of severity, for in his description of the timo- 
cratical man, the type of character corresponding to a timocracy 
like the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions (544 C), he speaks 
of him as dovAos dypios, od Karappovdy dovrav, Somep 6 kkavds mema- 
devpévos, and Aristotle himself is said by Plutarch to have ascribed 
the institution of the Crypteia to Lycurgus (Aristot. Fragm. 495. 
1558 b 19 sqq.). But the Spartans may have had occasional fits of 
leniency. 

12. tpémov, probably ‘mode of organization,’ referring to rpdmov, 
1269 a 36, not to tpérov, 1269 b g, for Aristotle is concerned rather 
with the organization than the administration of the State, and he 
is opposed to slave-organizations like the Lacedaemonian, not 
merely to the way in which the Spartans behaved to their 
slaves. 

toiTo oupBaiver (cp. 12692 40, oddéy mw rowodrov cupBéByxev) 
probably refers to 1269 a 38sq., and also to 1269b 7 sqq. 

13. mpoatpeow. Cp, 19-22. ° 

14. mpds eddatpoviay wédews. Aristotle adopts this phrase from 
Plato, Laws 781 B, a passage relating to the subject here discussed. 
But Mr. Congreve is probably right in explaining it here as=-pos 
Ty apiotny Taw, 1269 a 31 (see Sus.?, Note 284). 

Gomep yap «.7t.A. For pépos, not pépy, cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1134 b 10, 76 de xrqjpa Kal rd réxvov, ws dy 7} mHAlKov Kal py xXopiobh, 
dorep pépos aitod, In 3. 4.1277a 7 man and wife are said to be 
the component parts of the household, and perhaps the same 
thing is said here, though on the other hand Mr. Welldon may 
be right in translating pépos, not ‘the constituent elements,’ but 
‘constituent elements.’ For though man and wife are the most 
important parts of the household, others are mentioned in 1, 3. 
1253 b 4-7. Plato thinks that, as women are inferior to men in 
excellence, and therefore need more legislation, the lawgiver who 
omits to legislate for them leaves far more than half his work 
undone. See on this subject Plato, Laws 781 Asq.: 806 C: 
Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361a 10sqq. The Spartan girls were trained 
both in gymnastic and music (Plato, Laws 806 A: cp. Plutarch, 
Lyc. c. 14), and marriage and the education of children were con- 
trolled by the State, but Aristotle looked to the State to do some- 
thing more than this—to exercise a control over the life of women 
inside and outside the household and to develope in them, as 
well as in children (1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.), the moral virtues 
which they need to possess. 
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15. SHdov Sr «.7.A. What is the construction of this sentence? 
Vict. translates, ‘ita prope accedere civitatem ut bifariam dissecta 
sit... existimandum est, apparently making the sentence run 
Aprov Gre Sei vouierv kai wddw (civar) eyyis tod dixa SypjoOa, but the 
translators and commentators generally take eyyts rod diya as an 
adverb meaning ‘nearly equally.’ Probably the latter view is cor- 
rect, though adverbs thus formed do not seem to be by any means 
common. 

19. Sdynv thy wOAw. See below on 1273 a 38. 

20. kapteptxyv. Compare the description of the Lacedaemo- 
nian training given by the Lacedaemonian interlocutor of the Laws 
in Laws 633 Bsqq., where the expressions xaprepnoets tev ahyndd- 
vov, TOAUTOVOS Tpos Tas KapTepnoets, Oewal Kaptepnoes are used. 

22. éénpeédnxev, ‘has wholly neglected to apply his principle.’ 

tao. ydp «7.4. An old indictment (Eurip. Androm. 575 
sqq.: Ibycus ap. Plutarch, Num. et Lycurg. inter se comp. 
c.3: Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 24, ovre ddijxav, dorep Aaxedarpdriot, 
Tas TOY yuvatkev pvdakds) stated in exceptionally strong language. 
What the charge amounts to, we see from Eth. Eud. 3. 2. 12314 
19, oivopAvyia yap kal yaorpyzapyia Kal Nayvela kal dodayia kal mavta 
Ta Towatta mepl rds eipnuevas eotiv aicOnoets, eis dmep pdpia 7» axodacta 
Svaupetra (cp. macay adxo\acviav, Theopomp. Fragm. 178: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 308). Plato (Rep. 548 B) speaks of the Spartan women 
as the objects of extravagant expenditure ; but in Laws 806 A we 
get a more favourable impression of their life, and we see from 
Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Cleomenes that even in the corruptest 
period there were noble exceptions. According to [ Plutarch, | 
Apophth. Lac. Lycurg. 20, men looked back to a time when 
adultery was unknown at Sparta. Tes, Bon. Ind. 641 b 46 sqq. 

23. dote dvaykaioy K.7.A. The necessity of this is explained by 
what is said in 1.9. 1258a 2sqq. "Ev 7H tova’ry wodireig Means ‘in a 
constitution of the kind we have just described’ (cp. 17, €v éoas 
modireias atdws exer TO mept Tas yuvaikas, aS well as c. 4. 1262b 20 
and c. 5. 1264a 6). Ina constitution which allows half the popu- 
lation to live a dissolute life, wealth as the means to dissoluteness 
must be honoured, especially if the dissolute half of the population 
bears virtual sway. In [Plutarch,] Apophth. Lac. Lycurg. 20, a 
Spartan of the ‘ good old days’ asks, rs dv porxds év Sxdprn yévorro, 
€v 7) TAodTOs Kal Tpud} Kal KaAdwmiopos atiagovrar } 

25. kaOdawep «.t.4. We may gather from 4 (7). 2. 1324b 9-21, 
what nations are referred to. Cp. Ephor. Fragm. 78 (Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 258), or rather Scymnus Chius (888 sq.), 
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"EP ofs emexAnOnoav Tvvaikoxparovpevor 

oi Savpoparar. 
Contrast 1. 2. 1252b 5, ev 8€ rots BapBdpos rd OAAv Kat SodAov THy 
avrny éxec tag. It would seem, therefore, that the more warlike 
barbarian races allowed at all events some of their women to gain 
ascendency over them ; but it does not follow that many or most 
of the sex were not made drudges. These nations were strong in 
Ovpds, and Ovpds, we learn from Pol. 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 40, is the seat 
of the affections as well as the source of military spirit. 

TOV OTpAaTLWTLKKGY Kal TokeuLK@Y yevOv. For yévos in this sense, 
cp. Isocr. Paneg. § 67, goru yap apxcorara pev tev yevaev Kai peyloras 
dvvacrteias €xovta SKiOat kal Opaxes kai Mépoa. ‘The word orpatiwrikds 
(‘ soldierlike’) is not a common one, but it recurs in 12y0a 5. 
Compare the contrast of modeuxds and orparyyxds in [Plut.] Inst. 
acs cy 25. 

26. KeAtéy. The commentators refer to Athen. Deipn. p. 603 a 
(see Sus.?, Note 287). See also Diod. 5. 32. 7 and Strabo 4. p. 
199, who probably draw from the same source as Athenaeus, 
Sextus Empiricus speaks in similar terms of the Germani (Pyrrhon. 
Hyp. 3. 199) and of the Persians (ibid. 1. 152). ‘ Aristotle, like 
the earlier Greeks generally, appears to make no distinction 
between the Celts and the Germans’ (Sus.”, whose notes 287, 722, 
953 Should be consulted). From the sources of the Danube in the 
mountain Pyrene (the Pyrenees?) the Celts seem to have extended 
to the sea (Meteor. 1. 13. 350a 36 sqq.: Eth. Nic. 3. ro. 1115 b 
26 sqq.). There were, besides, Celts at this time ‘settled in the 
neighbourhood of the Ionian Gulf,’ an embassy from whom reached 
Alexander after he had crossed the Danube (Arrian, Anab. 1. 4. 
6). Ephorus appears to have given a great extension to the desig- 
nation (Strabo 4. p. 199, tmepBdddovoay 7H peyéBer Neyer tHv Kedrikgy, 
dare jjomep viv “IBnpias Kadotper exeivois ta mreioTa Tpoovewew pepe 
Tadeipov), As to davepas, cp. Polyb. 6. 56.4, mapa perv Kapyndo- 
viows dapa havepas dSiddvTes NapBavovor ras dpxas, and perhaps we should 
also compare the language of Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 19, with regard 
to the lawgivers of Thebes—Aaprpov d€ tov epwra rats madaiorpats 
évebperpavro ovykepavvivtes Ta {On Tav veov. If Aristotle is not think- 
ing exclusively of barbarian races, he may allude to the Thebans 
here, and also to the Cretans (cp. c. 10. 1272a 24) and Chalci- 
dians (Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492 b 22 sqq.). 

28. 5 pubodoyjoas mpGtos. Sus.” (Note 288) points out that 
just as Aristotle traces the mé\s to a ‘first constructor’ (1. 2.12538 
30), so here he speaks of 6 prvOohoynoas mpéros. For a similar hint 
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of the truth in myth, see 5 (8). 6.1341 b 2. The myths are con- 
ceived by Aristotle to embody fragments of truth saved from the 
wreck of previous periods of greatness in philosophy and art 
(Metaph. A. 8. 1074b 1-14). Cp. Plato, Theaet. 180 C. What 
age, however, he ascribes to the myth here mentioned does not 
appear. 

ovfedgar, ‘paired,’ as in 4 (7). 16. 1335 16 (‘join in wedlock’). 
Cp. Lucret. 1. 31-40. The two deities are often named together : 
see Tiimpel, Ares und Aphrodite (Teubner, 1880), who illustrates 
their association in local worships (esp. at Thebes, Aeschyl. Sept. c. 
Theb. 135 sqq.: cp. Hes. Theog. 933 sqq.)—in poetry (Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 155: Simonides, Fragm. 43 Bergk: Aeschyl. Suppl. 664 
sq.)—and in art. The Ares of the Villa Ludovisi has an Eros at 
his feet and may perhaps have formed a group with Aphrodite: 
the Venus of Milo is thought by some to have formed part of a 
similar group. Tiimpel points out that the tradition passed to 
Rome, where it did the Julian house the service of bringing Venus 
Victrix, its foundress, into close union with the national god Mars, 
and thus consecrated the rule of the Caesars. So on silver coins 
of Augustus we see the Julian Venus looking down at a helmet in 
her hand, the symbol of Mars (Tiimpel, p. 677 n.): compare the 
couplet ascribed to Petronius Arbiter (Fragm. 46 Buecheler) :— 

Militis in galea nidum fecere columbae: 
Adparet, Marti quam sit amica Venus. 
The lines of Rutilius Namatianus (De Reditu Suo, 1. 67 sq.) may 
also be quoted— 
Auctorem generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 
Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem. 

Sulla, indeed, had already inscribed on his trophies “Apy kat Nixqy 
kai Adpodirny (Plut. Sulla c. 19), and the month sacred to Venus at 
Rome (April) came next to that sacred to Mars (Plut. Numa c. 19). 
Compare also the Chalcidian song, Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492b 30, ov 
yap avdpeia ai 6 Avowpedrs”Epws emt Xadkidcay Odédrer THAeow. Aphro- 
dite is, however, occasionally conjoined with Dionysus, as in Probl. 
30. 953.b 31, dpOds Ardvucos kai Adpoditn A€yovrar per’ GdAnA@v elvat, 
but this is quite comprehensible, as is also the statement of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Ranae 315, ovvidpurac rq Anpntpe 6 
Atovvaos. 

30. katakdxipot. See critical note. 

31. 1000’, ‘the latter.’ Cp. Plut. Agis c. 7, dre 5) rods Aaxedampo- 
vious emiatapévas Karnkdous dvtas det Tdv yuvatkdy Kai meio ekeivas TOY 


Snpociwy 7} rev iSiwv abrois toAumpaypoveiy Sidévras, and Lycurg. c. 14, 
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kai dua TovTo paddov Tod mpoonjKovtos aitds eOepdnevoy Kat Seoroivas 
ampoonydpevoy, 

mijpxev. We have already had joay in 1269 b 4, and the past 
tense recurs in 1269b 37, 1270a 18, 31, 32, though we find the 
present in 1270a 23. Aristotle appears to look back to the days of 
Lacedaemonian greatness, wishing perhaps to make his criticism of 
the constitution apply to the time when its apparent success was 
greatest. 

82. él ris dpxiis adtay, ‘at the time when they held the empire 
of Hellas’: cp. c. 10. 1271 b 33, my apy thy “EAAnu«ny, and Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 7. 1, emi ris airod dpyjs. Aristotle probably refers to the 
time between the close of the Peloponnesian War and the battle of 
Leuctra (cp. Xen. Anab. 6. 6. 12 sq., and Diod. 14. 10). 

kairo. «.t.A. The meaning is—‘and yet if the rulers of the 
State are ruled by women, how does this differ from women holding 
office themselves, of which of course the Spartans would not dream?’ 
Aristotle’s words recall the remark addressed to Gorgo the wife of 
Leonidas (Plut. Lycurg. c. 14)—etnovons ydp twos, @s eouxe, Eévys 
: ” © udvar yap,” 
épn, “ rixrouev dvdpas.” For the construction of duaépew with 74, cp. 
€710..92'72 b 13.and Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 19. 

35. aN’ eimep, ‘but if for any purpose whatever’: cp. 7 (5). If. 
1315 a g, and see Bon. Ind. 217 a 55 sqq. 

36. 1a00’, i.e. Ta ToD ToAEpOV, 

87. é84\woav 8. Cp. Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 28: Plutarch, Agesilaus 
c. 31. Plato may possibly have this circumstance in view in Laws 
813 E-814 B. Theopompus seems to have mentioned the fact 
(Fragm. 291: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 327). As Vict. says (note 
on 4 (7). 11. 1330b 32), the Spartan women appear to have be- 
haved far better during the defence of Sparta against Pyrrhus in 
242 8.C. (Plutarch, Pyrrhus c. 27). 

38. Sus. translates—‘for they were of no use any more than 
women in other States are on similar occasions.’ But there is 
probably a reference to 34, xpnoipou & ovens rijs Opacvtntos mpds 
ovdey rev éykvkdiov, and I take the meaning to be—‘for they were 
not at all useful, as women are in other States’ (i.e. mpds ra 
éyxiedta). Cp. Cc. 10. 1272 40, ovdey yap Anppatds Te Tots Kdopors, 
domep trois épdpors. Women have often been useful in their own 
sphere in times of peril from war; for instance, there were 110 
baking-women with the force blockaded in Plataea (Thuc. 2. 78). 

39. OdpuBov S€ x.7.A. Lamb. ‘sed trepidationem et tumultum 
civitati incusserunt maiorem quam hostes.’ 
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pev ody, ‘indeed’ or ‘true,’ taken up by pev ody, 1270a 8, and 
then answered by dAdd, 9. Aristotle here seeks to account for the 
error of the Lacedaemonian lawgiver, whose name he mentions 
(perhaps out of respect) only once in this chapter (1270a 7), 
though oftener in later ones (c. 10. 1271 b 25: ¢. 12. 1273 b 33, 
1274a 29: also in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 20). He often seeks to 
account for the errors he corrects (e. g. in I. 9. 1257 b 40sqq.), and 
explains his reason for doing so in Eth, Nic. 7. 15.1154 a 22 sqq. 

2. dmetevoivro. Giph. (p. 245) refers as to the Messenian war 
to Justin 3. 4, where however Ephorus is the original source 
(fragm. 53: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 247). Cp. also Aristot. 
Fragm. 504. 1560b 17 sqq. 

*Apyelous. Ildkwy (3) seems to imply that the war with Argos 
preceded the other wars (see Bon. Ind. 559 b 5 sqq.). 

4, oxoddoavtes. For the tense, see note on 1271 b 4, apéavres. 

‘O vowobérns does not always, apparently, in this chapter mean 
Lycurgus (e.g. in 1270b 19 the reference would seem to be to 
Theopompus, for it is to him that Aristotle ascribes the establish- 
ment of the ephorate in 7 (5). 11. 1313.a 26 sqq.); but here 
Lycurgus is referred to, as is evident from 1270a 7. Thus the 
passage before us would seem to place the date of Lycurgus’ 
legislation after the close of, at all events, the first Messenian 
War—i.e. according to the ordinary chronology, after B.c. 723. 
Yet Aristotle makes Lycurgus the guardian of Charilaus, whom 
the ordinary chronology places about 880 B.c. Trieber (For- 
schungen zur spartanischen Verfassungsgeschichte, pp. 44-65) 
illustrates the contradictions in the testimony of the authorities as 
to the date of Lycurgus, without, however, referring to this 
passage. Plutarch, indeed, already notes the fact (Lycurg. c. 
1). The remarks of Plato (Laws 780-1, esp. 780B and 
781 A) are probably present to Aristotle’s mind here. Plato 
speaks of Lycurgus as having given way in the matter of the 
women (ct£avros rod vouobérov, 781 A), The following passage from 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus (c. 14) deserves to be quoted in full— 
ov yap, @s “ApiororéAns gyoiv, emtyepjoas cwdpovite tas yuvaikas 
€mavotoa pi) KpaT&y THs TONAIs avéoews Kal yuvatkoxpatias da Tas woANas 
orpareias rév dvdpay, ev ais jvaykagovro Kupias amoNeirew eketvas, Kai Oud 
TovTO padov Tov mpoonKovTos adtas eOepamevov Kai Seomoivas mpoonyd- 
pevoy’ GAA kal ToUT@y Thy evdexouerny émiédevav eromoato. Is Plutarch 
here commenting on the passage of the Politics before us? It is 
quite possible that he is, for though he connects the yuvaikoxparia 
with the prolonged absence of the husbands on campaigns far more 
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distinctly than Aristotle does, and though Aristotle says nothing 
about the title déomowa, there is a great resemblance between what 
he makes Aristotle say and this passage of the Politics. Perhaps, 
however, it is more likely that Plutarch is commenting on a passage 
of the Polities, for Aristotle may have used this work here, as he 
seems to have done elsewhere in the Politics (see above, p. xviii sq.) 

Tmpowdorrevoinpévous. The form spowdomounpern, mpowdoroinra is 
elsewhere used by Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v.), and Liddell and 
Scott (s.v.) would read mpowdoroipevous here. TpowSoreroinke, how- 
ever, as these authorities remark, occurs in Probl. 30. 1. 954 b 12. 
See Gottling’s note on mpo@kordunra in his edition of [Aristotle, | 
Oeconomica, p. 74. 

5. 81d tov otpatiwtikdy Blov. Cp.c. 5. 1263 b 36, dua ri maidelav, 

éxet. Sus. ‘zur Entwicklung bringt’: rather, perhaps, ‘brings 
with it’—cp. Xen. Oecon. 4. 3, kai doxodjias d€ pddwora exovor Kat 
pirov kai médeos cvverpedciobar ai Bavavorxal Kadovpevae [réxvat]. 

6. pépy, i.e. eidn, Bon. Ind. 455 b 46 sqq. (cp. 1271 b 2). 

Gyew emt tods vouous. Bonitz (Ind. 5a 47) groups this expression 
with 7 (5). 11. 1313.a 19, dyew rds Bacirelas emt rd perpidtepov., In 
Demosth. adv. Timocr. c. 31 we have dyer’ adrovs imd rods vdpovs. 

8. aitiat péev ody eioly attar tay yevouévwr. ‘The causes then 
of what happened are these’: for the omission of the article before 
airia, see above on 1. 3. 1253b 11. The causes referred to are 
the long absence of the husbands and the fact that the women had 
not been prepared by previous experience to submit to the law- 
giver’s yoke. 

9. jpets. See Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 2. 37, and 
Aristot. Aufs. 2. 17, where in commenting on 4 (7). 1. 1323a 38 
Vahlen refers among other passages to Pol. 4. (7). 3. 1325a 16 
sqq. and 6 (4). 2. 1289b 9. 

10. tivi is probably neuter, like rod 6p6as kai pr 6pOds in the next 
line, not masculine. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 3. 1146a 2 sqq. 

12. mpdtepov, 1269 b 23 sq.: 1269 b 12-14. 

13. 00 pdvov x.t.d., i.e. not only spoils the harmony of the con- 
stitution taken by itself, but also spoils its influence and has an 
ill effect on character. The negligence of the lawgiver in re- 
lation to women is not only inconsistent with the imdéeow of the 
constitution, but also unfavourable to virtue: cp.1269b 12, én 8 
mepl Tas yuvaixas dveots kal mpos THY Tpoaipeow THs moNuretas BAaBepa kat 
mpos evdatpoviay ToAcws. I incline to the reading airjs xa abrny, not 
abriv xa’ abrqv, though the latter is the reading both of Ms and 11”. 
Thy proxpnpariav, because the Spartan fondness for money was well- 
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known: cp. 4 fiAoxpnparia Zrdpray dhei, dhdo dé ovdev (Aristot. Fragm. 
fOr. 1559 b 27 sqq.), and Eurip. Androm. 446. For an instance 
of Spartan pAoxpnparia, see Theopomp. Fr. 258 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Aarts 322): 

15. ydp. ‘I draw attention to this now, for the arrangements 
of the State respecting property are my next topic.’ 

ToIs Tepl Thy dvwpadtay THs KTHGEws. Cp. 1270b 7, ta mept rH 
eqopetar. 

18. Siémep. Property in general falling into a few hands, land 
did so too. For the fact, cp. Oecon. 1. 6. 1344b 30, mpos d€ 
udakiy trois te Teporkois cuppéper xpijaba Kal tots Aaxwuois, on which 
Schémann (Opusc. Acad. 3. 223-4) remarks, that both the Persian 
and the Laconian methods referred to are designed for ‘ latifundia.’ 
In what follows (18 sqq.) the unequal distribution of landed 
property in the Lacedaemonian State is traced in part to the 
freedom of gift (especially on marriage) and of bequest. But 
nothing here said excludes the operation of another cause, to 
which the inequality of wealth in this State is ascribed in 7 (5). 
4.13074 34, ere Sid TO mdoas Tas apioroKpatikds ToALTElas OALyapxtKUs 
elvat paddXov mAeovertovaw of yvopimor, oiov Kal ev Aaxedaipovr els dALyous 
ai ovota épxovra. For this use of eis, compare also Plut. Agis c. 5, 
Ths edmoptas eis dALyous ouppretons, Pol. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 1 sq., and 7 
(5). 6. 1305 b 11, e& earrdver eis éEaxociovs nev, and see Bon. Ind. 
222b17 sqq. 

todto 8é «7.4. ‘This matter’—i.e. probably ra epi ri dvo- 
paXiav tis ktnoews, though it is evident from what follows (rijs raons 
X@pas, 23: THs xepas, 29) that the faulty distribution of the land is 
uppermost in Aristotle’s mind. Cp. 32, pavAws adrois eiye Ta mrept 
mv tagw tairnvy, and 38, Bedrriov ro Sia THs KTHOEwWS Hparcoperns 
mAnOvew avSpav tiv méduv, passages which serve to explain that before 
us. Aristotle is bound to trace the evil in some degree to the 
lawgiver, because he is occupied in the Second Book with a 
criticism of constitutions and lawgivers,-and if the faulty dis- 
tribution of property in the Lacedaemonian State had been due 
not to ill-conceived laws, but to some other cause, its mention 
would not have been in place in an attempt to show that the laws 
of the State were not wholly satisfactory (cp. 2. 1. 1260b 34, dua 
TO pr) Kaas exe Tavtas Tas viv imapxovcas, Sia TodTO TaiTHV SoKopev 
éemBaréoOa rv péOodov), ‘The remarks which follow (18-39) are 
interesting, especially because they indicate to some extent how 
Aristotle intended to deal with the question of property in his 
best. State” We learn from his comments here what we do not 
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learn from the Fourth Book, that he was in favour of making the 
citizens’ lots of land inalienable and of regulating, or perhaps 
putting an end to, gift and bequest. He would abolish dowries or 
limit their amount, and would not allow either a father or his heir 
to give an heiress in marriage to any one they pleased. See below 
on 21. We do not learn whether he was, like Plato, in favour of 
Unigeniture. 

19. @vetobar pev yap K.t.A. Mev here =‘ while.’ The nom. 
6 voyobérns must be supplied from rév véyor: cp. c. 8. 1268 a 5, if 
tov vouobérny is to be supplied there. Is ovciay or yi to be 
supplied here with rj émdpyovcay? Probably the latter: cp. 8 (6). 
4. 13194 13, Td wy Saveifew els te pépos Ths tmapxovons Exdoto vis, 
and 10, jv dé Té ye dpyaiov ev moddais médeor vevopobernpéevoy pund€ 
Torey eSeivar tovs mparovs KAnpovs, and the regulations of Plato 
in Laws 741 B: cp. also Heraclid. Pont. de Rebuspublicis 2. 7, 
money O€ yay AaxeSapovios aiaxpdv vevdurora’ tis 8 apxaias poipas 
ovdé éeorw: and [Plutarch,| Inst. Lac. c. 22 (quoted by Gilbert, 
Studien, p. 163-5), émoe 8 epacay dri kai tov évav os ay tropeivy 
TavTny THY doKnow THs TwoALTElas KaTa TO BovAnpa TOD AvKovpyou perTeixe 
ths apyndev Siareraypéevns poipas’ modeiy © ovk efjv. Aristotle says 
nothing here about the ‘original share’: on the other hand, we 
see that the purchaser no less than the seller lay under a ban. 
Polybius (6. 45-46) implies that not only had the land been at the 
outset divided equally among the citizens, but that this equality 
of landed property was enforced by law; he also holds in the same 
passage that all ambition to make money was thoroughly and 
successfully discountenanced by the Lacedaemonian constitution. 
In all these contentions he is altogether at issue with Aristotle, 
who can hardly have credited Lycurgus with an equal division of 
the land belonging to the citizens, or he would have mentioned the 
fact in c. 7. 1266 b 14 sqq. and here, and who certainly does not 
hold that an equality of landed property was enforced by law, 
or the love of money discouraged. Aristotle, however, would 
evidently have attached but little value to an equal division 
of the land unsupported by checks on population and by laws 
making the lot inalienable and regulating gift and bequest. He 
refers to the subject of population in 1270a 39 sqq.: here he 
dwells on the lawgiver’s omission to regulate gift and bequest, and 
traces the inequality of property in part to this cause. Was this 
criticism of Aristotle’s (or possibly a similar criticism in the 
Polities) known to the writer whom Plutarch follows in his life of 
Agis (c. 5)? For here the inequality of property in the Lace- 
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daemonian State is traced to precisely the same cause—the freedom 
of gift and bequest—though the error is not ascribed to the 
original lawgiver, but to an ephor named Epitadeus in the fourth 
century, who is said to have effected a change in the law, of 
which Aristotle does not seem to be cognisant (€popevoas d€ tis dvjp 
duvards, atOadns Sé Kal xaderds Tov Tpdmov, "Emrdadevs Gvopa, mpos TOV 
vidv aire yevouerns Siapopas pytpav éypavyev eSeivae tov oikov avrod Kat 
Tov KAjpov @ Tis O€Aot Kal C@vra Sodvar kai Katadureiy dvariBéuevov). There 
were evidently two views current in Greece as to the cause of the 
decline of the Lacedaemonian State: many (e.g. the writer of the 
fourteenth chapter of Xenophon’s treatise de Republica Lacedae- 
moniorum and of [Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 42) ascribed it to a de- 
parture from the laws of Lycurgus; Aristotle, on the contrary,ascribed 
it to faults in his laws (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 23, €re dé rovro yedoior, 
pevovres ev Tots vdpors avrod, Kal pndevds eurodifovros mpos to xphnoOat 
Trois vdpois, amoBeBAnkace TO Cyy KaQ@s). Is it not, to say the least, 
possible that the writer whom Plutarch follows in this chapter 
of his Life of Agis, belonged to the former school, and was anxious 
to save the credit of Lycurgus from the criticism passed on him 
by Aristotle here or in the Polities? He in effect replies to Aristotle, 
that Lycurgus was not in fault; the fault was that of Epitadeus 
and the degenerate Spartans of his day. In just*the same way 
Plutarch (Lycurgus c. 28) will not believe that Lycurgus can 
have had anything to do with the Crypteia, which Aristotle had 
attributed to him, or with the illtreatment of the Helots generally, 
and in another chapter of the same life (c. 14), as we have seen 
(note on 1270a 4), will not admit that Lycurgus failed to subject 
the women to his laws. 

21. SiSdvar S€ Kal Karadeiwew x.t.4. We must here again 
supply ry imdpxoveay yyy. Vict. ‘non vidit idem incommodum 
nasci ex utroque facto, non minus enim usu venit ut aliqui locu- 
pletiores quam oporteat fiant posteriore hoc modo quam priore.’ 
A man might impoverish himself and his family and enrich others 
by giving and bequeathing as easily as by selling. He might, for 
instance, give or bequeath more than he ought to a favourite son 
and so leave his other sons poorly off, or he might give or bequeath 
to some flatterer or legacy-hunter (Plato, Laws 923 B: cp. Aristot. 
Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 21 sq.) property which ought to have descended 
to his own children, but Aristotle probably refers especially to the 
giving and bequeathing of dowries to daughters (cp. 25). If these 
were large, as they often were at Sparta, the father might impoverish 
both himself and his sons and enrich husbands perhaps already 
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sufficiently wealthy, while his own sons, if impoverished, would be 
little likely to receive large dowries with their brides. Thus the 
rich would become richer and the poor poorer. The Spartan 
father, however, seems from what follows to have had not only full 
power to give and bequeath dowries, but also full power to give and 
bequeath an émixAnpos or heiress to any one he pleased. The Attic 
law also gave this power to the father, though his exercise of the 
right to bequeath an émixAnpos was often, it would appear, contested 
by the relatives, if his will interfered with their claims to her hand 
(C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 57.1). The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, seems to have gone further than the 
Attic, for if the father died leaving an ézikAnpos and without having 
disposed of her hand by will, the person who inherited the émixdnpos 
had full power to give her in marriage to any one he pleased. He 
was not bound to give her in marriage to a relative; he might give 
her away to an entire stranger, possibly to a man already rich. 
In this way again the rich would become richer and the poor poorer. 
Under the Attic law an émikAnpos who had not been given or 
bequeathed in marriage by her father descended to the nearest 
male relative, who would be entitled to marry her if he chose, but 
if he did not, would have no right to give her in marriage to any 
one he pleased: the right to marry her would in fact pass from him 
to the male relative next in succession. ‘If the person entitled to 
marry a rich émixAnpos waived his claim, he left the field open to the 
claims of less near relatives (Isaeus 3. 74, p. 45, and Io. 5, p. 80), 
while in the case of a poor émikAnpos (@j0ca) the Attic law required 
the nearest relative to marry her or to give her a dowry’ (Hermann- 
Thalheim, p. 57. 1). Aristotle holds that property stands a better 
chance of being evenly distributed when inheritances pass, not by 
gift or bequest, but by descent, and he recommends oligarchies to 
adopt this system of succession (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 23 sqq.). Thus, 
though he would prefer the provisions of the Attic law to those of 
the Lacedaemonian, he would evidently wish to go far beyond 
them. He is clearly unwilling to allow even a father to give or 
bequeath an émikAnpos to any one he pleased, and he may well have 
been in favour of abolishing the right of bequest altogether, or at 
any rate of imposing severe_restrictions on it. Plato had adopted 
the latter course in the Laws (922 E sqq.), where he confines the 
discretion of testators within narrow limits and exhorts them to 
remember that their property belongs not to themselves alone, but 
to their family (yévos) and to the whole State (contrast the language 
of Plutarch as to Solon’s law mepi &:aOnxav, Solon c, 21), while he 
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prescribes that in the disposal of heiresses not bequeathed in 
marriage by their fathers regard shall be had to nearness of relation- 
ship and to the preservation of the lot, and in fact gives the relatives 
in a fixed order of succession the right to marry the heiress, thus 
withholding from the inheritor of the émikAnpos the prerogative 
which he possessed at Sparta of giving her in marriage to any one 
he pleased. In the time of Herodotus, if the father had not 
betrothed his émix\npos before he died, it fell to the Lacedaemonian 
King to determine to whom she was to be married (Hdt. 6. 57), but 
possibly only in case there were more claimants than one for her 
hand; it would seem, however, that by the time of Aristotle the 
inheritor of the émixcAnpos had come to have the same right to dispose 
of her hand as her father. There were some who asserted that 
Lycurgus forbade dowries (see C. F. Hermann, De vestigiis insti- 
tutorum veterum per Platonis de Legibus libros indagandis, p. 24, 
n. 78, who refers to Hermippus ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 555 C, Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 6. 6, and Justin 3. 3. 8). In Crete dowries were fixed 
in amount by law at half a son’s share: this had been mentioned 
by Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 482) and was probably known to Aristotle. 
Compare the Gortyna Inscription, col. 4. 48, and see Biicheler 
und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 116. The law of 
Gortyna also placed a maximum limit on gifts (Biicheler und 
Zitelmann, pp. 125-9), which seem usually to have been left 
uncontrolled by Greek legislation (Hermann-Thalheim, p. 64). 
Under the Attic law there was no right of bequest if there were sons 
(Isaeus 3. 68, p. 45), but if the story of Epitadeus, as Plutarch tells 
it, is true, testators at Sparta would appear not to have been subject 
to this restriction, for Epitadeus’ object in introducing the right of 
bequest is implied to have been to disinherit his own son. 

23. kal tdv yuvatky, i.e. not only belongs to a few but to 
women. For the fact, cp. Plutarch, Agis c. 4, rijs re pnrpds 
*"Aynovorpdras Kal ths pdupns “ApyiSapias, at mreioTa ypryuara Aake- 
Sapovioy exéxrnvro: and c. 7, pv O€ rére TOv Aakovxdy mrovTav év 
tals yuvarél Td mAetoroy. ; 

24. ywouévwv, The tense indicates a continued occurrence of 
the circumstance: cp. 1270 b 5. 

25. jv. For the suppression of a, see Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 49. 2. 

26. # «ai, here apparently ‘or even’: see note on 12644 15. 

viv 8 e€eor, ‘but, as it is, so far from that being the case...’ 
I do not think, with Biicheler, Sus. (see Sus.?, Note 304), and others, 
that we are obliged to suppose a lacuna after rerdy@ax. The law, 
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says Aristotle, ought to fix some limit to the amount of dowries, 
but, as it is, so far from doing so, it actually allows the father or 
his representative to give an heiress in marriage to any one they 
please, or, in other words, to dispose as they like of an entire 
inheritance. It goes, in fact, quite into an extreme in its com- 
plaisance. We often find a contrast between what ought to be 
and what is drawn, as here, by means of BéArov or det followed 
by viv d€ (e.g. in 1271. a 11-14 and 1273 b 21 sqq.). 

27. dt av BowAntat. According to Plutarch, Lysand. c. 30 (cp. 
Stob. Floril. 67. 16), there was a form of action at Sparta («axoyapiou 
dixn) available against those who looked to the wealth rather than 
the virtue of a family in marriage (cp. Plutarch, Apophth. Lac., 
Lysand. 15. 230 A). But of this Aristotle seems to know nothing. 

28. pt dra0€uevos, ‘ without having disposed of her hand by will.’ 

dv &y Katadinn KAnpovdpov. For the phrase, cp. Plato, Laws 
740B. Camerarius (p. 99) asks, ‘qui autem est heres iste alius 
praeter illam émixdnpov?’ and Coray in his edition of the Politics 
(p. 276) quotes Harpocration’s explanation of émixhypos—éppam) émt 
mavtt TO KANP@ KaTadedrcypern, pn ovTos ad’tH adedApod. If all the 
property of the father passed to the émixAnpos, how would it be 
possible for him to leave a xAnpovdpos in addition to the émikAnpos? 
(It may be noted that Harpocration’s account seems not to be 
literally correct, for there might be more émixAnpoe than one 
(C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. 11), but that does not concern 
us here.) The explanation of the enigma probably is, that the 
kAnpovdpuos referred to in the passage before us is the KAnpordpos ris 
émtkAnpov, the person who inherits the ézikdnpos: cp. Demosth. 
contra Eubulid. c. 41, émxAnpov d€ kAnpovounoas edndpov, and Heraclid. 
Pont. de Rebuspubl. 28, cai droavdvros rod avdpés, damep Tada, ovT@ 
kal Tas ‘yuvaikas KAnpovopodow. C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. 10) 
quotes Gans, Erbrecht, 1. 339—‘diesen’ (i.e. this recognition 
of the émikAnpos) ‘liegt durchaus nicht der Begriff zu Grunde, dass 
sie selbst als Erbende auftreten, sondern dass sie mit dem Ver- 
moégen von den Collateralen ererbt werden.’ So too Caillemer 
(Droit de succession 4 Athénes, p. 40) says that in an émdicacia for 
an heiress ‘les formes de procédure ressemblaient beaucoup & 
celles que le législateur avait établies pour les démandes d’envoi 
en possession d’un heredité” The «Anpordpos would be ‘the 
nearest adult male relative, or if there should be more than one 
equally near, the eldest of them’ (Sus.’, Note 305), for we need 
hardly concern ourselves with the unlikely case of the father naming 
a KAnpovduos without disposing of his daughter’s hand, 
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29. tovyapoov x.7.A. As the land found its way into fewer and 
fewer hands, the number of citizens would dwindle, especially as in 
the Lacedaemonian State the citizen who could not pay his quota 
to the syssitia lost his political rights. As to the extent of the 
territory, cp. Isocr. Panath. § 45, (Aaxedarpovor) éxovres méAw GdXorpiay 
kal yopav od pdvov ikavny, GAN dan ovdepia TALS THY “EAnvidor. Does 
Aristotle mean by rs xopas the territory belonging to Spartan 
citizens both in Laconia and in Messenia, or in Laconia alone, for 
Messenia had long been lost to the Lacedaemonians, when he 
wrote? He is probably speaking of the time before Leuctra (cp. 
joav, 31), and, if so, he refers to Laconia and Messenia together. 
It is perhaps not necessary to suppose that he means 31,500 
dpyot, though, as a matter of fact, the Spartans were dpyoi. If he 
does, he need not have gone so far as to Babylon to find a parallel 
to the extent of the State-territory in Plato’s Laws. See note on 
1265a 15. As the women who owned land would be married to 
Spartans, the military strength of the State can hardly have been 
impaired, however large the number of households may have been 
in which the family property was derived from the wife, and not from 
the husband. The evil appears rather to have lain in the concen- 
tration of landed property in a few hands, than in its frequent 
devolution to females. It is, however, no doubt true that female 
landowners, even when they were free from the vices which 
Aristotle ascribes to the Spartan women, might be less inclined to 
use their property for the good of the State than male landowners 
trained from their earliest years to live for the discharge of their 
duties as citizens. It does not seem that the feudal plan of pro- 
portioning the amount of military service due from the holder of 
land on military tenure to the amount of land held occurred to the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver or to the lawgiver of any other Greek 
community. If there were no males in the family of the owner, 
no military service was rendered: the owner was not bound to supply 
hired military service. Yet the land, whether owned by women 
or by men, might have been made subject to the burden of supply- 
ing a given number of soldiers, It is true that hired military 
service, though not unknown to the Lacedaemonians, would not 
have been as satisfactory, or as politically safe, as that of citizens. 

31. atréyv, ‘by themselves,’ apart from any reasoning. 

32. pavdws, an epithet frequently applied in this book of the 
Politics to defective social and political arrangements (e.g. in 1271 b 
10, C. 10. 1272b 7, c. 11. 12732 36, b8). Ov Kadds (1271 a 26, 
etc.) is a somewhat milder expression. 
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33. play ydp «.7.A. Leuctra, of course, is meant. Cp. Isocr. 
Archid. § 56, rivas yap tcper, dv kab momuncacba pvelav aéidv éoriv, oirwwes 
dmag nrrnOévres Kal pias cicBodjAs yevouerns, obras avdvdpes dpoddynoav 
mavta Ta mpoorarrépeva once ; and Polyb. 4. 81. 12. The power 
of Carthage, Athens, and Syracuse had survived several defeats. 

34, Thy dAtyarOpwmiay, ‘its paucity of citizens,’ or possibly ‘its 
well-known paucity of citizens’: for the meaning of édcyavOperia, 
see 3. 5. 1278a 31. Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 1) had already 
spoken of Sparta as ray édtyavOpwrotdrav médewy odca: cp. also 
Isocr. Panath. §§ 255, 257. 

Aéyouot 8 as «.t.A. On pe not followed by dé, see above on 
1262a 6. The suppressed clause evidently is, ‘but that now they 
do not,’ or rather perhaps, ‘though they do not now.’ Sus.? 
(Note 310) thinks that the Aegeidae and Talthybiadae, old 
families of non-Doric extraction, are referred to. The case of 
the Epeunacti, as to whom see Theopomp. Fragm. 190 (Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 310), is, however, also to the point. Trieber 
(Forschungen, p. 101) suggests that Aristotle here has in view the 
statement of Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 364 sub fin.), riv S€ Smaprny 
(EvpvoGévn Kal Ipoxhn) Bacidevov amopjva odiow adrois’ eis dé ras 
@Aas rréuyyar Baordéas, emirpéwavras déxecOar cuvoikovs Tovs Bovdopévous 
trav Ever dia THY Neuravdpiav : but this seems to refer to the Perioecic 
cities, not to Sparta. Alcman the Lydian is said to have become 
a Spartan in an epigram which is given in Anth. Pal. 7. 709 and 
in Plutarch, de Exilio c. 2. Herodotus, on the other hand, knows 
only of two men, Tisamenus and Hegias, who were ever made 
Spartan citizens (9. 35). 

35. On dar ob yiveoOat, see Appendix B to Shilleto’s edition of 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. 

36. mohepouvtor, ‘though engaged in war’: cp. 1271 b 12 and. 
5. 12644 32. 

Kat pag K.t.A. Tos Srapridrats, cp. 1271 b 10, havdas de exer kal 
mepl Ta Kowa xprpara Tois Srapriaras, and 1270 b 8, airois. Demaratus 
(Hdt. 7. 234) makes Sparta a city of 8000 citizens at the time of 
the invasion of Xerxes. Nine thousand lots are said by Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 8) to have been assigned to Spartans by Lycurgus. 
Isocrates, on the contrary, puts their number at 2000 only even 
in the earliest times (Panath. § 255), and contrasts Sparta with 
ai pupiavdpor rdAes (§ 257): 

38. Bédmoy, i.e. better than populousness obtained by the admis- 
sion of strangers to citizenship : cp. Plutarch, Agis c. 6, xadov 6’Ays, 
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40. tadtyy thy SidpOwow, i.e. the correction of ddvyavépwria by 
means of an equalization of property. For, though this law tends 
to promote an increase of population, it does nothing to equalize 
property; on the contrary, it tends to increase the number of 
pauper citizens and to add to their poverty, thus intensifying the 
existing disparities of wealth. It encourages parents to bring off- 
spring into the world for whose maintenance no land is available. 
Plato may possibly have this Lacedaemonian law before him, when 
he says (Laws 740D), pyyavat & eioi moddai? kal yap emuxéoes 
yevéocas ois dv evpous 7 yévects, kai TovvayTiov emipéherae Kal orrovdal mAN- 
ous yevrnpdtav cio Tysais Te Kal dripiais Kal vovdernoect mpecButav rept 
véous K.T.A, 

2. mpodyerar, Spengel (Aristotelische Studien 3. 16): ‘imo 
mpoaye.. The middle does not seem to be used in this sense by 
Aristotle elsewhere (see Bon. Ind. s. v.), but a reference to Liddell 
and Scott will show that it is thus used by other authors. 

8. vopos, ‘alaw’: cp. c. 10.1272 a 15, «i de py, perexery vopos KadAvEL 
ths modreias, and Isaeus De Apollodor. Hered. § 30, kai od pdvoy idia 
tadta ywooKovow, dda kal Sypooia Td Kowov THs TOAEws OvT@ TaiT 
eyvake’ vou@ yap TO apxovtt Tay oikwv, dras ay pr eepnuavta, mpootar- 
Te. THY emiuéderay, Nopwos takes up 6 vopobérns. 

4. Gppoupoy. ‘Bpovpay Lacones dicebant riyy orpareiay, ut in nota 
illa formula of épopo: &pynvav ppovpdvy, Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 59’ (Schn.). 

6. Todods yiveoOat mévntas. Sus. ‘many poor must come into 
being’: Mr. Welldon, ‘there will inevitably be a large body of 
poor’: but I incline to translate (with Prof. Jowett) ‘many must 
necessarily fall into poverty’ (cp.c. 7.1266 b 13, paddov 7d roddods 
ek mrovoloy yiverba révnras), ‘The father of several sons would be 
likely to become a poor man, and the sons still poorer. 

6AKG pry K.7t.A. This subject naturally follows. There being 
many poor men among the citizens, and all being eligible for the 
ephorship, the corruption of the ephorship followed from the un- 
equal distribution of property. 

8. adrh, ‘by itself’: cp. adroyvepovas, 29. 

adrots. Bernays connects avrois with ray peyicrev, translating 
‘iiber die wichtigsten Angelegenheiten Sparta’s’ (Mr. Welldon, 
‘issues of the highest importance to the Lacedaemonian State ’), but 
perhaps avrots should be connected with the sentence generally and 
translated ‘amongst them’ or ‘in the Lacedaemonian State’ (cp. 
1271 a 35, dpos S€ rhs wodiretas odrds eatw avrois 6 mdtpios, and Cc. IO. 
1272 a 27, Trois Kpnoly i) trois Adkaat). 

ylvovrat «.7.A. As to the nature of the distinction between the 
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demos and the kadoi xdyaoi in the Lacedaemonian State, see Sché- 
mann, Opusc. Acad. 1. 138. It is not necessarily implied here 
that none but members of the demos ever became ephors; the 
meaning is, that all the seats in the college of ephors were 
as open to the demos as to anybody else (cp. 25, xaficrarat 
é€ dndvroy, and c. 6.1265 b 39). It appears from 1241 a 3, how- 
ever, that the senators also, though presumably xaXol kdya6oi, were 
often bribeable. 

10. jaav. The tense is noticeable. Is it used because Aris- 
totle is speaking here, as elsewhere in this chapter, of the time of 
the Lacedaemonian empire, or because he looks back to definite 
instances of corruption arising from poverty? 

11. e3ndwoar. Vict. ‘sc. se esse tales ut muneribus facile labe- 
factari possint’: cp. édndwoar dé, 1269 b 37. 

év tots “Avdpiois, ‘in the events at Andros,’ ‘in the Andros busi- 
ness’: cp. 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 38, pera ra rvpaym«a: Isocr. rept rod 
(evi'yous § 25, THv © evouay iy ectyov eis TO mdnOos, ev Tois Tupavyrkois 
émedciEavto’ ovyyeveis yap dvres Ietovorparou «.t.A.: and ra Kumpua, 
the subject of an Epic poem, Aristot. Poet. 23. 1459b 1. It 
is quite unknown to what Aristotle here refers, but I venture 
to suggest whether it is not possible that certain events of the year 
333 B.c. are referred to. In that year the Persian fleet under 
Pharnabazus and Autophradates advanced from Chios first to 
Andros and then to Siphnos (nearer to Laconia), with the object of 
bringing about a rising in Greece against Macedon, and thus 
effecting a diversion in favour of Persia at the critical moment when 
Alexander was commonly thought to be ‘caught and cooped up 
in Cilicia’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 12.157 n.). We have, indeed, 
no record of any negotiations between the ephors and the Per- 
sian admirals while the fleet was at Andros, though we know from 
Diodorus (17. 29) that the Lacedaemonians were already on the 
side of Persia, and that Memnon had won over many of the 
Greeks by means of bribes; but at Siphnos King Agis made his 
appearance in a single trireme, and commenced negotiations for a 
subsidy and for the despatch of a fleet and an army to his 
aid in the war which he was contemplating with Macedon. 
The news of Issus, however, arrived in the midst of these com- 
munications and nipped the project in the bud (see A. Schifer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 1. 163, who refers to Arrian 
2.13. 48q.: Curt. 4.1.37). If, as is probable, the ephors sent Agis 
on this errand, Aristotle may well have thought that they came near 
to ruining their country. Tiy 7éAw, 13, in any case probably means 
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the Lacedaemonian State, not Andros, for the fact that the corrupt- 

ness of the Ephors nearly ruined Andros would not be to the 
point: Aristotle has to prove that it was perilous to their own 
State. If events of 333 B.c. are really referred to, the circumstance 
would be interesting, because it would show that this passage was 
added to, if not written, subsequently to that date. I mention the 
hypothesis for what it is worth. 

14. igvotépayvov. Cp.c. 6.1265 b 40: Plato, Laws 712 D: Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 8. 3-4. 

Sypaywyetv. Cp. 7 (5). 6.1305 b 24 sqq. According to Plutarch, 
Agesilaus was fined by the ephors on one occasion for seeking to 
court the senators (De Fraterno Amore, c. 9, of pév yap épopo, rod 
*"Aynowdov tev dmodekvupévoy del yepovtay éxdoTt@ Body dpioreiov 
mépumovros, eCnuiwoay avrov aitiay Umeumdytes, Ort TOs Kowovs idlovs KTarat 
dnpaywyav kal xapiCopevos), 

15. gore x.7.X., ‘so that, together with the kingship itself, the 
constitution received injury in this way also’ (i.e. it suffered 
not only through the venality of the ephors, but also through 
the kings being forced to court them). 

16. Sypoxpatia yap «.7.4. Sepuly. ‘nam ex optimatum imperio 
in principatum popularem mutabatur’ (sc. respublica), and so Sus. 
and others, but the expression 7 modireia ovvéBawe Snwoxpatia seems 
a strange one, and it is possible that dnuoxparia is the subject, not 
the predicate: cp. Plato, Rep. 545 C, riva rpdmoy tipoxparia yévorr’ av 
e€ dpioroxparias. For ovvéBawev, cp. 2. 7. 1266b 23. 

17. For ouvéxet thy wodtteiav, cp. Demosth. adv. Timocr. c. 2, 4 
Ooxet ovvexew THY TwoduTeiay, Ta StKaoTHpLA, 

pev odv, ‘true’ or ‘indeed,’ answered by adda, 26. Aristotle has 
just been saying that the organization of the ephorate was such as 
to injure the constitution, and he now admits its value in holding the 
constitution together, only to reaffirm (aAN’ aiperny eee x.7.d., 26) his 
statement respecting its defects of organization. 

19. 31a tov vopobérny, ‘owing to the lawgiver’: cp.c. 11.1273 b 
22, and & dperny, c. 5. 1263a 29. It would seem that Theo- 
pompus must be referred to here: cp. 7 (5). 11. 1313.4 26 sqq. 
‘Plerumque yiyverOae dd royns dicitur, sed etiam Sia téxnv, Phys. 
2. 4.195b 32: Rhet. 1. 10, 1368b 34’ (Bon. Ind. 780b 40 sq.). 
See critical note. 

21. Set yap «7A. All the MSS. have the word ravra after 
Stayéverv, except P? O1, which have ravrd, and P*, which has ratra 
(Vet. Int. ‘has’), Ar. has ‘oportet enim rempublicam quae 
duratura sit velle ut omnes civitatis partes constent atque in statu 
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suo permaneant’: he therefore probably read raird. But if we 
retain this word, tiv wodcretay must, it would seem, be the subject of 
Bovrcoba. The next sentence (23-26), however, certainly reads as 
if, not thy moduretavy, but mdvta 7a wépn were the subject of BovAecOar, 
and this impression will be confirmed, if we compare c. 10. 12424 
32 sq.: c. 8. 1268a 23 sqq.: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 36 sqq.: 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 148qq., especially as eiva kai Siapevew is used of constitutions 
in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 38-40, ovderépay pev yap évdexerar abrav (i. e. de- 
mocracy and oligarchy) iva kal Siapévery dvev tev edmdpwv Kal rod 
mdrnbovs (cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 12). It is true that we gather 
from 6 (4). 12. 1296b 15 and 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16 sqq. that the 
safety of a constitution is sufficiently secured, if the stronger section 
of the elements of the State, not necessarily all of them, desire its 
preservation, but nevertheless I incline on the whole to think that 
tavrd should be omitted. It may have been added by some one 
who deemed it necessary for the completion of the sentence, or it 
_ may bea blundered dittography of mdvra, 21 : a dittography of ra 
ada occurs in 1. 8. 1256b 18, where II* appear to repeat these 
words from 16 (see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus). Schneider 
would omit ravrdé or read ri airny in place of it; Bernays would 
read xara ravrd. On the phrase pépy rijs moXews, which comes to 
Aristotle from Plato, Rep. 552 A, see vol. i. Appendix A. The 
‘parts of the State’ are here Baouels, kadol kdyabot, and dj40s—quite 
a different enumeration from those given in 4 (7). 8 and 6 (4). 4. 

23. peév obv, ‘saepe usurpatur ubi notio modo pronunciata am- 
plius explicatur’ (Bon. Ind. 540b 42): so here mdvra ra pépy are 
successively taken up and considered separately: a similar use of 
pev ody occurs in Soph. El. 6. 169 a 18 sqq. 

tyunv. Aristotle occasionally applies the term dpyy to a Kingship 
(e.g. in 7 (5). 10. 1313 a 8 and 2. 11. 1273 @ 30). 

24, &dov. Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 1-3, and Demosth. in Lept. 
c.107. In the latter passage the very same words, rijs dperijs GOXov, 
are used of the Lacedaemonian yepovoia (cp. Plutarch, Lycurg. 
C. 26, viKnThptov THs aperijs). 

28. madapuddys. The same thing is said in 1271 a9 sq. of the 
xpiows in the election of senators. Susemihl has already pointed 
out (Sus.*, Note 324) that the condemnation here passed on 
the method of electing ephors is not thus limited. We learn 
from Plutarch, Lyc. c. 26, how elections to the yepovoia were 
decided. The test was the comparative loudness of the shouts 
of approval evoked on the appearance in the popular assembly of 
the different candidates. Plato’s language as to the ephorate— 
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éyyds Tis KAnporis dyayay duvdyews (Laws 692 A: cp. 690 C)—has 
led to the conjecture that the election of the ephors was in some 
way or other determined by auspices. See Sus.*, Note 324, and 
Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 247. Schdémann suggests that the 
people may have designated a certain number of persons for the 
ephorate, and that five of those designated may have been selected 
for the office by taking the auspices. The language of Aristotle in 
6 (4). 9. 1294b 29 sq. has been held to imply that the people did 
not elect to the ephorate, and the passage before us does not 
expressly say that they did, though it implies that the office was in 
some sense an elective one (cp. Isocr. Panath.§ 154). Inc. ro. 
1272 a 31 sqq. we have évraiéa & (in Crete) ov« é& dmdvtav aipotyrat 
rovs kéopous, and as Aristotle is here contrasting the election of the 
cosmi with that of the ephors, his language might be taken to 
imply that the Lacedaemonians elected the ephors, if it were 
certain that we should supply of Kpjres with aipodyra. But inc. 11. 
1272 b 36 aipodvra is used of the election of the Hundred and 
Four at Carthage, who were not elected by the people, if they were 
identical with the Hundred, for the Hundred were elected by the 
Pentarchies (c. 11.1273. 14). All we can be sure about, therefore, 
is that the ephors were elected in a way which Aristotle regarded 
as ‘very childish. He evidently thinks that the office might safely 
remain open to all, if the mode of election were improved. He 
seems, in fact, to hold that the ‘very poor’ and ‘ venal’ men of 
whom he speaks (1270 b g sq.) would not then be elected ephors. 

kpigewy ... peyddwv. Sus.” compares 3. 1.1275 b 9, olov ev Aaxe- 
Saipou Tas Tv gvpBodaioy Sixager rdv epdpwv addros Gras. Add 8 (6). 
2. 1317 b 26, wept trav mreiorwr kal Tov peyicrwy Kal TOY KUpLwTdToY, 
oioy mept evOuvev Kai modurelas Kal tov iSi@y cvvaddaypdrov. , 

30. kata ypdppata kal tods vdpous. For the omission of the 
article before ypdyuara, see Bon. Ind. togb 44s8qq. Kai is ex- 
planatory, as in c. 5. 1263a 15. The recently discovered In- 
scription containing a portion of the laws of Gortyna refers to its own 
provisions as rade ra ypdupara (col. 12. 17), or ra eypapéva (col. 1. 54). 

31. kal 4 dtarra. Their mode of life as well as their powers, 
which in effect turn an dpiroxparia into a democracy, 16. Cp. 
Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 31. Plato (Laws 674 A sq.) forbids wine 
to magistrates during their year of office. He does not seem, 
however, to have been aware of any excesses on the part of the 
ephors: see Laws 637 A. The ephors did not take their meals 
at the public mess-tables, but had a ovociriov of their own (see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1.547, who refers to Plutarch, Cleom. c. 8). 
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82. td Boudypat. Tis médews, ‘the aim of the State’ We 
expect rather rod vouobérov (cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 4), or ris 
mohreias (Scaliger), and the words wéds and modurefa are often 
interchanged in the MSS.: still rs médews is possible. 

adr} pev ydp, ‘for that’ etc. : compare the use of atrdin 4 (7). 12. 
1331a 21, and see Vahlen on Poet. 15. 1454b 17. 

33. tois dddots, Sc. modiras (Coray). 

paddov, ‘rather than in the opposite direction,’ as inc. 11. 1273 a 
6, or = Xiay, as in c. 6. 12654 31? Probably the former. 

bmepBddXet, sc. 7 Siacra (Bon. Ind. 684 a 39). For the fact, cp. 
5 (8). 4. 1338 b 12 sqq. 

834. AdOpa tov vépov dro8i8pdoKxovtas. Aristotle has here in his 
mind the language of Plato about the Spartans in Rep. 548 B, 
AdOpa tas Hdovas Kaprrovpevor, Somep Taides marépa, Tov vopov amodidpdao- 
kovtes, ‘The expression, however, was perhaps first used by Alci- 
biades: see Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 37. Lysander was said to be 
one of these recreants (Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 8). Dercyllidas also 
liked to live away from Sparta (Xen. Hell. 4. 3. 2: cp. Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 15). As to the Spartan Archidamus, see Theopomp. 
Fr, 259 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 322). 

37. émekOv pev yap k.t.A. Xenophon had adduced the arrange- 
ments respecting the senate in proof of the care taken by the law- 
giver of the State to encourage xadoxdyabia even in old age (de Rep. 
Lac. c. 10. 1); he had already dwelt (c. 4) on the lawgiver’s skill 
in developing dv8payabia in the young (c. 4. 1-2). "Avdpayadia is 
rather a Xenophontic than an Aristotelian word (Aristotle would 
seem from Bonitz’ Index to use it nowhere else), and perhaps the 
aim of this passage is to controvert the opinion of Xenophon. As 
to the meaning of dvdpayabia, see L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
Griechen 1. 301 sq. Xenophon, according to him, used it in much 
the same sense as dpern, to denote‘ moral perfection.’ Suudépew, 
SC. ravTny THY apxny. 

39. Aristotle seems to have held that judges of important causes 
should not retain their office after a certain age, for there is an old 
age of the mind as well as of the body. The view is noticeable, for 
we are familiar with the opposite practice. He apparently would 
not approve the life-long tenure of the members of the Athenian 
Areopagus. The best men in his own ideal State become priests 
in advanced life. Plato is of much the same opinion (Laws 755 A: 
923 B): extreme old age in parents is for reverence rather than 
for use (Laws 931). The yéporres of the Lacedaemonian State 
tried cases of homicide (3. 1. 1275b 10). As to davoias yhpas, 
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however, contrast de An. 1. 4. 408 b 19 sqq., though this passage 
may perhaps be only aporetic (see Wallace ad loc.), and compare 
Rhet. 2. 13. Giph. compares Lucr. 3. 445 sqq. For éomep kai 
answered by kai, Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s.v. éomep) compares c, 8. 
1269 a 9 sq. 

2. amortety, cp. 23sqq. Contrast Polyb. 6. 10. 9, ray yepdvray, ot 
kat’ ékAoyny aprotivdny Kexpysévor mravtes euehAov det TH dtkaip mpoove- 
pew éavtovs. 

3. datvovrat Sé€ x.7.A. ‘And it is evident that those who have 
enjoyed this dignity have often been led by bribery and favouritism 
to deal recklessly with the public interests.’ I have ventured 
(with Lamb. and others) to connect odAd rév kowdy not only with 
karayapi(dpevor but also with xatadwpodoxovpevor, though this use of 
xatadwpodoxetcOa: (med.) is uncommon and hardly finds a complete 
parallel in Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 377, dre yap rat aahas 
Sedwpodcxnvrar kal tipiy xovow dmdvt@y tovrey obror (‘ they have done 
this because they have been bribed,’ Shilleto), for the acc. here is 
of the thing done, not of the thing betrayed. Sepuly., Vict., Bern., 
and Sus., in fact, take moAAa tév kowdyv with xarayapifopevor only. 
They may be right, but the sentence seems to read rather the 
other way. 

5. dvevOuvous. "AvyredOvvos is common in Aristotle: dvevduvos 
occurs only here, according to Bonitz’ Index. 

6. Sdgere F By k.t.A. Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4, €popor ody ixa- 
vol pév elo Cnurodv dv av BovdAwvrar, kvpioe S exmpattew mapayphua, 
kvpior S€ Kal dpyovras peraéd katamadoa kal elpEai ye Kal mepi tis Wo- 
xis eis dy@va katacrnoa: they have also the power to inflict 
immediate punishment on elected magistrates for any infraction 
of the laws, as tyrants and the superintendents of the great 
festivals have. Aristotle does not approve this mode of exacting 
an account. He regards the power of the ephors as icorvpavvos 
(1270 b 14) and probably wishes it to be regulated by law (cp. 
c. 10, 1242b 5-7). The Athenian plan of requiring a public 
account from the magistrate at the close of his term of office 
would evidently be inapplicable or unsatisfactory in the case of 
magistracies held for life. It would seem from Rhet. 3. 18. 
1419 a 31 that the ephors held office subject to accountability. 

8. ob todrov. ‘Ad augendam oppositionis vim negatio, quae 
poterat ad universum enunciatum referri, ipsi nomini negato 
praeponitur, veluti 6 (4). 5.1292 b 6: 2. 7.12674 15’ etc. (Bon. 
Ind. 539 a 5). 

9. tiv aipeow. For the acc. cp, c. 6. 1265 a 13. The subject 
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of approaching comment is first mentioned (in the acc.), and then 
the comment follows. The regulation which determines who may 
become candidates is distinguished from the selection (xpiois), both 
being incidents of 4 aipeors. Perhaps kpiovs was the technical term: 
at all events both Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. ro. 1, 3) and Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 26) use it in referring to the election of the senators 
at Sparta. This election was, in fact, an dyéy, in which the prize 
was awarded to the best and most temperate of the candidates (see 
Xenophon and Plutarch, wd¢ supra). Plutarch describes the 
process, which seems, as Sus.” (Note 333) says, to be a peculiar 
development of the rude old-fashioned method of voting by ‘cry.’ 
In 7 (5). 6. 1306 a 18 the process of choosing senators at Elis is 
said to be dvvacrevrixn, and similar to the same process in the 
Lacedaemonian State. Thus the childish method followed in the 
latter State seems somehow to have favoured the predominance of 
a few wealthy families. Contrast with Aristotle’s account of the 
election of the Lacedaemonian senate those of Isocrates (Panath. 
§ 154) and Polybius (6. 10. 9). 

10. aitetoOat, ‘ask to be elected,’ ‘offer himself for election.’ 
I do not think that the making of ‘a personal canvass’ (Mr. Well- 
don) is necessarily implied. 

11. Set yap k.7t.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 557 E, 16 6€ pndeptay dvayxny, 
eimroy, eivat aipyew ev tavtn TH mdAEt, pnd dv 7s ixavos apyew. 

13. viv 8 éwep x.7.4. We have just been told what ought to be: 
now we are told what is: compare for the contrast of de? and 
vov 6€ 12704 25 sq. andc. 11. 1273 b 21 sqq. 

14. $idotipous yap k.7.A. Sepulveda (who seems to read rovre) 
translates (p. 55): ‘ut enim cives ambitiosos redderet, hanc sena- 
tores deligendi rationem inivit, cum nemo non ambitiosus imperio 
se praefici petat.’ Mr. Welldon also reads rovr@ and translates in 
much the same way. It seems to me that this view of the passage 
is the right one, and that rovro (cp. c. 11. 1273 b 20 and 3. 5. 
1278 a 31 Sq.), not rovros, is the true reading: I translate, therefore, 
‘for it is in his anxiety to make his citizens emulous of distinction, 
that he has adopted this regulation for the election of senators ’— 
the regulation that the future senator must ask to be elected—“‘for’ 
etc. ‘To require men to ask to be elected is to make uoruuia a 
condition of the attainment of the highest honours, and so to en- 
courage the citizens to be fuAdriou. Sus. and others read rovr@ but 
explain it as=7@ gidoripe. If rovros is read (with H? Bekk.), then 
we must translate, ‘for in his anxiety to make his citizens emulous 
of distinction, he makes use of men of this type in filling vacancies 
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in the senate’; but rovrois Kéxpnrat mpos Thy atpeow trav yepdyrey is 
an awkward way of expressing this. 

16. tav y adiknpdtev tdv éxouciwy, I” Bekk.’ read trav y' ddikn- 
pdroy éxovoiov, and it is not impossible that instances might be 
found of a similar displacement of the adjective when emphatic 
(compare, for instance, Plato, Laws 713 D, rairov 6) Kai 6 Geos dpa 
prdvOpwonos dv ro yévos dpewov jnuay épioty rd tav Badver: Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 143 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 302), Orav mepi toy dporoy 
Tpiroy kat ordpoy 7 &pa 7), but the probability here is that, adinparev 
immediately preceding réy, the latter word was omitted in copying 
by a natural and frequent error of copyists. The words imply 
that ddunpara dxovo.a are possible: contrast Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 11354 
15-23. For the view expressed in this passage, cp. Plato, Laws 
870: Eth. Nic. 5. 10.1134b 7. ‘I would rather,’ said Dr. Johnson, 
‘have the rod to be the general terror to all to make them learn, 
than tell a child, if you do thus or thus, you will be more esteemed 
than your brothers and sisters.’ For other accounts in the Politics 
and elsewhere of the causes of déukia, see note on 1267a 5. Plato 
says of the timocratic State (Rep. 548 C)—é&agavéorarov 8 ev airy 
corly €y Te pdovoy vd Tod Bupoeidods KpatodvTos, PiAoverkiat Kat Piroripiac. 

19. pév is probably not taken up either by dda pay... ye, 20 OF 
by 6¢, 22: it seems here as in 1270a 34 to stand by itself, the 
course of the sentence being broken at dAda py». 

20. addos Eotw Adyos, 3. 14-17. 

GAA py... ye, ‘but certainly’: cp. 3. 4.1276 b 18, 12774 25, 
and see Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 103. 

21. ph Kabdrep viv. Gdttl. ‘intellige xara rd yévos.’ Cp. on this 
subject c. 11. 1272b 38-41. Aristotle appears to have agreed 
with Lysander, if the object of the latter was not, as some thought 
(7 (5). 1. 1301 b 19 sq.), the abolition of the kingship, but the opening 
of it to the best men irrespectively of descent. Lysander’s scheme 
was, according to Ephorus (ap. Plutarch. Lysand. c. 30), és xp 
TOV Kipuravriday Kat "Ayiaddv tiv Bacidelay apehopévous eis peoov Oeivat 
kat movtoba tH alpeow ek Tey apicor@y—a Sentence continued as 
follows in the version of the same story given in [Plutarch,] 
Apophth. Lac. 229 E sqq. (Lysand. 14), va pi) rév ag’ ‘Hpaxhéovs, 
GX’ ofos “Hpakdjjs TH dperp Kpwopévav 7d yépas A, 7 Kakeivos cis Oey 
Tiynas dvnxO. Cp. also Plutarch, Comp. Lysandri et Sullae c. 2. 
Aristotle does not approve of the restriction of the kingship to the 
Heraclids, nor of the mode in which the kings were selected from 
their number. The merits of a father or a family should not help 
the son; his claims should be decided according to the life led by 
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him personally (cp. for Biov Eth, Nic. ro. 9. 1179 a 18 sq., and for 
kpiveoOa Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 30). Aristotle’s language reminds us 
of the views expressed in the composition of Lysander, the substance 
of which appears to be given in the passage from the Apophtheg- 
mata Laconica quoted above. 

22. dt. 3€ 6 vowobérys «.7.A. The connexion perhaps is—‘it is 
impossible to make sure of educating men taken simply on grounds 
of seniority from a given family (1272 b 40) into models of man- 
hood, and this the lawgiver himself seems virtually to admit.’ Moteiv 
23, SC. rods Bacidéas. } 

24. cupmpeoBeutds, i.e. with the kings or one of them. Two 
ephors usually accompanied the king on campaigns, and it is to 
their presence, according to Schémann (Gr. Alterth. 1. 250), that 
Aristotle here refers. If so, however, the use of the word ovpmpeo- 
Bevras seems strange. It is more likely that Aristotle refers to 
occasions on which the kings were sent on embassies. The 
lawgiver is here viewed as the author of these administrative 
traditions. 

25. owtnplay évdpilov tH moder «.t.A. Contrast c. 2. 1261a 30, 
dubrep TO toov 7d dvturerrovOds oa er tas modes, aNd Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 
IQ, ev yap Tots vopos eotly 7 GaTnpia THs TACOS. 

26. ob Kad@s 8 od8é x.t.A. The defect in the arrangements 
respecting the syssitia here noticed does not seem to have occurred 
to Plato: cp. Laws-842 B. 

28. amd kowvod, ‘at the public expense’: see the references in 
Liddell and Scott s.v. In c. 10. 1272a 20 we have ék xowod rpé- 
ecu: in 6 (4). 6. 1293. 19, Tpepecba dnd Tis wédews. For the 
Cretan system, cp. c. 10.1272a12sqq. For rjv cvvodor (‘meeting’ 
or ‘ gathering’), Bonitz (Ind. 731 b 25) compares 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 
10: 8 (6). 4. 1319a 32. Compare also Plato, Laws 640A, and 
Theaet. 173 D. 

30. xat intensifies epdépa (‘though some citizens are extremely 
poor’ etc.). 

82. Botderar pev yap «.t.. ‘For he intends’ etc. Cp. c. 6. 
1265 b 40sq. The rich are said (Plutarch, Lyc. c. 11) to have 
been violent in their opposition to the institution of syssitia. 

33. katacxevacpa, ‘device’ perhaps rather than ‘institution’ 
(Lamb. ‘inventum’). Compare the use of the word in 8 (6). 
4. 1319 b 19-30. 

yiverar, See note on 1264a 14. 

35. 8pos 8é x.7.4., ‘and this is the traditional standard by which 
participation in the advantages of the constitution is regulated in 
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the Lacedaemonian State.” Cp. c. 10. 12724 15, ef d€ py, peréxew 
vopuos Kodver THS ToNLTELas, KABdTEp ElpnTaL Kal mpOTEpoY, and Plato, Rep. 
551 A-B, a passage which throws light on the meaning of épos ris 
modrelas here. In 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 11 the phrase seems to bear a 
different meaning, ‘ the criterion of a democratic constitution.’ 

38. Kal érepot twes. ‘Critiae tyranni Aaxedapoviwy rodcreiay vel 
similes libros respici probabile est,’ Bon. Ind. 822 a 37 sq. 

39. otdcews, as in Lysander’s case, 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 19g sq: 
7 (5). 7- 1306 b 33. 

émt yap tots Baothedow. Bonitz (Ind. 268b 36) compares Rhet. 
2. 6. 13844 9, emi rovrous, ‘praeterea, apparently making the meaning 
‘for in addition to the kings,’ but perhaps something more than 
this is meant—‘as a check upon the kings’ (cp. 1271 a 23 sq.: 6 
(4). 15. 1299 b 36, of mpdBovra xabecraow én trois BovAevtais). 

AO. otot otparnyots diSiors. Cp. 3. 15. 1285b 38. These 
words are probably added to show how it is that the Admiralship 
can fairly be called an additional Kingship. It is because the 
Kingship is nothing more than a perpetual Generalship. It should 
be noted that an didios dpxn is apparently distinguished from one 
held for life in Polyb. 6. 45. 5. 

1. MAdrwv év tots vouors, ‘p. 625 C-638 B: cf. p. 660 sqq.: p. 
666 E: p. 688 A'sq.: p. 705 D’ Sus.*. 

3. xpnoiyn. ‘Feminini forma et xpnomos et (fortasse paullo 
rarius) xpyotyy exhibetur’ (Bon. Ind. 854 b 19). 

4, dméduvto 8é dp§avtes. Cp. 4 (7). 14. 1334 6, al yap mreiorae 
TOV TOLOLT@Y MOEwY TOAELODTAL Mev Tw CoYTAL, KaTaKTHTdpevar Se THY apynY 
d7d\dvyrat. For dp£avres in the sense of ‘having acquired empire,’ 
Cp. cxoAdcavres, 1270 a 4, and kowwrncarres, C. 5. 1263b 28, and 
see Sch6mann’s note on edopevoas d€ tis dvip Suvards in his edition 
of Plutarch’s Agis and Cleomenes, p. 106. As to the fact, see 
Plutarch, Agis 5. 1. The ruin of the Lacedaemonian State is also 
traced to édtyavOpamia in 1270a 33, but the deeper cause of it 
is now for the first time dwelt upon. A. fuller culture, moral 
and intellectual, would have taught the Spartans to resist the 
temptations of their newly acquired wealth and power: cp. 4 (7). 
15. 1334a 22-34. Ephorus had said much the same thing of the 
Thebans in a striking passage of his history (Fr. 67: Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254): compare also Plutarch’s remarks on the 
character of Marius (Marius c. 2). 

6. kupwwrépay, ‘more sovereign, more dpyirexro«y,’ aS in Eth, 
Nic. 1. 1. 1094 a 26. 

Tourou 8€ «.7.A. The fault now noticed is hinted by Plato, Laws 
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661 D-662 B. Isocrates had said much the same thing (Panath. 
§§ 187-8, 228). Aristotle virtually repeats the charge in 4 (7). 14. 
1333 b 9: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1248b 37 sqq. He finds much 
the same fault with Carthage in c. 11. 1273. 37 sqq. 

7. Téya0G TA mepisdynta are goods for which the many strive 
(cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1363 a 8 sqq.), such as wealth, honours, bodily 
pleasures, Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168 b 16 sqq. 

9. kadds. Sus.” (Note 346) compares 4 (7). 1. 13234 40. 

drt pévrou Taira K.r.A. Cp. 4 (7). 15. 13344 40-b 3. 

10. atdws S€ exer x.t.A. In this passage the words of Archi- 
damus (Thuc. 1. 80. 4)—oi're €v KOW@ EXopeV (xpnpara) ovTe éToipws eK 
tav idiov dépoyev—seem to be present to the mind of Aristotle. 
Polybius (6. 49. 8 sqq.) draws a contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian and Roman States in this respect. 

Il. otre .. te. ‘Not onlyis there nothing in the public treasury, 
but they also are slow to pay extraordinary contributions.” For 
ovre followed by re, cp. c. 10. 1272 b 19 sqq. 

év td) koww, ‘in the public treasury.’ See Liddell and Scott 
s.v. for this sense of the word; they refer among other passages to 
Thue. 6. 8. 2, kal epi rv xpyudrev ws ein Eroima ev Te Tots iepois moAAG 
kal €y Tots Kowvois. 

12. dvayxaLouevors, ‘though they are compelled’: cp. c. 5.12644 
32 and 7 (8). 9. 1309 b 12. 

18. 814 yap x.t.A. Here most of the territory is said to belong to 
the citizens. In Plutarch’s life of Lycurgus (c. 8), on the contrary, 
we are told that Lycurgus made gooo lots for the Spartans and 
30,000 for the Perioeci, nor is there anything to show that the 
Spartan lots were larger than the Perioecic. In the division made 
by Agis (Plutarch, Agis c. 8)—4500 Spartan lots against 15,000 for 
Perioecic hoplites—much the same proportion obtains. It is very 
possible (cp. 7 (5). 7- 1307 a 34 sq.) that the portion of Laconia 
belonging to the citizens increased as time went on, and that the 
aim of Agis was to restore what he conceived to have been the 
proportion at the outset. We see that the edogopai of the State fell 
to a large extent, if not wholly, on land: as to Athens, see Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ. of Athens E. T., p. 506. 

16. thy pev yop «7.4. Aristotle here describes the result of the 
lawgiver’s arrangements. 

17. $tdoxpnpdrous, for the lawgiver has not brought the extrava- 
gant habits of the women, who nevertheless rule their husbands, 
under the control of the State, and he has taught his citizens to 
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18. tadra yap «.t.A. The translation probably is, ‘for these 
are the main points for censure,’ not ‘for these are the main 
censures which one may pass upon it’: cp. Demosth. in Lept. 
c. 148, ov rodr’ emma. It is true that émrmav is used in 1271a 
38 with a dative of the thing found fault with, and that Aristotle 
does not seem to use émiriway with an accusative in this sense 
anywhere else; still we have réav émiriynO&vrov d& in c, II. 
1273a 2 and ai émitipdpevae trav kaxay in Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 
IlI4a 30. 

20. The similarity of the Cretan institutions to those of the 
Lacedaemonian State must have been early recognized, for 
Herodotus found the belief prevailing among the Lacedaemonians 
that Lycurgus had derived his institutions from Crete (Hdt. 1. 65). 
Plato in the Republic (544 C) classes the Cretan and Lacedae- 
monian constitutions together as timocracies and makes the same 
description serve for both (547A sqq.). And so again in the 
Laws the chief interlocutor draws little or no distinction between 
the constitutions under which his Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
comrades live; he applies the same criticisms to both (631 B sqq., 
634, 635 sqq., 780 E sqq.). He finds in the one constitution no 
less than in the other a mixture of monarchy, or authoritative 
government, with democracy, or the principle of freedom; both 
are constitutions in the truest sense of the word, inasmuch as 
they are framed with a view to the common good, whereas in 
many States part of the citizens are slaves to the rest. It is as 
hard to decide with regard to the constitution of Cnosus as it is 
with regard to the Lacedaemonian constitution, whether it is 
a democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, or kingship (712 E). Not 
only Plato, but Xenophon, Ephorus, and Callisthenes are said by 
Polybius (6. 45 sq.) to have treated the Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
constitutions as the same, and we see from Strabo, p. 481 sq., 
that Ephorus did in fact trace many resemblances between them, 
though he mentioned certain customs as peculiar to Crete (Strab. p. 
483) and also spoke of the Lacedaemonians as having ‘ perfected’ 
the Cretan institutions, which implies that they had altered them to 
a certain extent. He describes how Cretan freedom was guaranteed 
by the unanimity and valour which were the fruits of the con- 
stitution, in language which contrasts strangely with Aristotle’s 
remark, oa¢era: dia rdv réwov, and with his reference to intervals of 
civil discord during which the Cretan States were at the mercy of 
any one who chose to assail them. Ephorus probably wrote, as 
Plato certainly did, before the raid of Phalaecus (345 Bc.) had 
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revealed the weakness of the Cretan laws, whereas Aristotle wrote 
after it. It is perhaps for this reason that Aristotle is far more 
alive than Plato or Ephorus to the differences between the Cretan 
and the Lacedaemonian constitution. So far indeed as deviations 
from the best constitution are concerned, he agrees that the same 
criticisms are applicable to both (c. 11. 1273 a 2 sq.), but while in 
the chapters on the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian constitutions 
he inquires how far the lawgiver has succeeded in his design of 
constructing an dpioroxparia, he seems to think it hardly worth 
while to raise this question as to the Cretan constitution; the 
doubt is rather whether it is a legally ordered constitution at all. 
Still there seem to have been points in which the Cretan laws were 
superior to the Lacedaemonian. The freedom of the Cretan 
States from troubles with their serfs appears indeed to have been 
no more than a happy accident. But the Cretan syssitia were 
better organized than the Lacedaemonian, for the citizens were 
not expected to contribute a quota to them, and poverty cost no 
man his rights under the constitution. No fear can have been 
felt in Crete of a paucity of citizens, for while in the Lacedae- 
monian State rewards were given to the father of more than two 
sons, the Cretan lawgiver discouraged large families. The 
Cretan women, again, though Plato speaks of them in the Laws 
(780 E sqq.) as equally dvopodérnro. with the Spartan, seem to 
have been less indulged, for dowries were limited in amount to 
half a son’s share (see above on 12470a 21), and, at Gortyna at 
any rate, certain important portions of the inheritance were 
reserved for sons and could not pass to daughters (see below on 
1272a 17). If in the Lacedaemonian State the caprice of 
testators was, as Aristotle implies, among the causes which led to 
the concentration of the land in a few hands, Gortyna would 
seem to have had nothing to fear on this score, for there is no 
indication in the fragment which we possess of its laws that wills 
were known there (Biicheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht von 
Gortyn, p. 134). The inheritor of an heiress, again, unlike his 
Spartan compeer, had no right to give her in marriage to any one 
he pleased: if he were unwilling to marry her, the right to her 
hand passed to the next in succession (Biicheler und Zitelmann, 
p- 151 sq.). How far Crete had its reward in a comparatively 
even distribution of landed property, we are hardly in a position to 
say; the language of Polybius (6. 46. 1) points the other way, at 
any rate as to his own time. A further fact may be noted to 
the credit of the Cretan States, that though, unlike the Lace- 
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daemonian, they had no ambitious dreams of empire, they never- 
theless maintained and enforced a laborious system of gymnastic 
training. 

On the other hand, the constitutional organization of the Cretan 
States was very defective. The government in each of them was 
in the hands of ten Cosmi and of a Boulé composed of persons 
who had held the office of Cosmus. We see that this office was 
not held for life, but whether it was an annual office in the time of 
Aristotle, as it seems to have been in that of Polybius (6. 46. 4), 1s 
uncertain. Aristotle’s use of the word peraév in 1272 b 5 appears 
to imply that it was held for some definite term or other, though 
Zitelmann points out (Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 54) that the 
expression ‘2f he quits office,’ and not ‘when he quits office,’ is 
used of a Cosmus in the law of Gortyna (col. 1. 52). The Cosmi 
had large powers, for they were not only the rulers of the State, 
but also its generals in war. It would perhaps be hardly safe to 
infer from aipodvra, 1272 a 34, that they were elected by the whole 
citizen-body, but we are distinctly told that only the members of 
certain genées were eligible; the people, however, acquiesced in 
their exclusion from the office, because it brought those who held 
it no illicit gains; nevertheless the monopoly of supreme authority 
by a few families, which was all the more marked as the powers of 
the popular assembly were small, cost the Cretan States dear, for 
it led to the occasional displacement of the Cosmi by violent means. 
The worst point in the working of Cretan institutions, however, 
was the insubordination of the most powerful men. They 
occasionally carried their turbulence to the length of declaring an 
abeyance of the office of Cosmus, the result being a temporary 
dissolution of the body politic. The dwaroi here referred to would 
probably belong to the families whose members were alone eligible 
to this office. It is evident that whatever the effect of the syssitia 
may have been in equalizing rich and poor, the people in Crete 
readily rallied round dvvaroi, just as in youth they formed dyéda 
under the leadership of a duvarés (Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 483). In an 
island so rich in legend as Crete the great families would be likely 
to be strong. 

‘H 8€ Kpntix) modtreta. This must mean the constitution 
which prevailed in the Cretan cities, for Crete was not gathered 
into one State. ‘The forms of government established in the 
Dorian colonies in Crete’ (and, it would seem, in the Cretan cities 
generally) ‘so closely resembled each other, that we find one only 
described as common to all’ (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece 1. 284). 
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According to Ephorus, Lyctus Gortyna and some petty towns had 
remained truer to the primitive institutions of Crete than Cnosus 
(Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 481). How much Aristotle has drawn in this 
chapter from Ephorus will best be seen, if a few extracts from 
Strabo’s summary of Ephorus’ account of the Cretan constitution 
are appended (Strab. pp. 481-2)—AéyeoOar 8 ind twov ds Aaxovixd 
ely Ta TOAAA TOV vopuCopévov Kpnrixav, ro 8 adAnOés ebppobar pév ir’ 
exeivor, nkptBoxevar S€ rods Smapridras ... kat Oy Kat Ta Avtriov vdpipa 
moeicOa paptipia trois ta Aakoukd mpecBvtepa amopaivoyras’ droikous 
yap dvras puAdrrew Ta Tis untporddews €On, eel GAAws ye evnbes eivar Td 
tovs BéArtoy ouvert@ras Kal ToAtTevopévous TaY xeLpdvov (yoTas dTo- 
gaivew® odk ed dé ratra héyeoOar . . . ToAAAS your TY drotKkidev pn pudar- 
Tew Ta mapa, TOANAS O€ Kal TOV pi) Gmorkid@v ev Kpnty Ta ad’ta exew Tots 
droikos €6n (cp. 1271 b 28 sq., where Aristotle adopts Ephorus’ 
view that the colonists of Lyctus found the characteristic Cretan 
institutions already existing there on their arrival). Besides 
(Ephorus continues) Althaemenes the founder of the settlement 
lived five generations before Lycurgus: ray & dpxelov ra pev kat tas 
Storxnoers Exe Tas aitas Kal ras emovupias, dowep Kal THY TOY yepsvT@v 
apxnv . .. tors epdpouvs S€ Tra adra trois ev Kpntn Kécpors Storkodvtas 
érépws avondcba ta dé ovociria avdpeia mapa pev tots Kpnotv kal vov 
ért kaheioGa (cp. Dosiadas ap. Athen. Deipn. 143 b), mapa d€ rois 
Srapridras pu Svapetvar Kadovpeva Spoiws mpdrepov’ map’ ’Akwam yoov 
ovta Keicba “oivas S€ Kat ev Ordooicw avdpeiov mapa Sacrupdveoot 
mpémet trava kxatdpxyew.” Then follows, in the form in which it 
was current among the Cretans, the story of Lycurgus’ visit to 
Crete after giving up his guardianship of the child Charilaus ; this 
is told at greater length than Aristotle tells it in 1271b 24 sqq., 
but to the same effect, except that Aristotle does not allow (cp. 6 
(4). 11. 1296a 20) that Lycurgus ever was king, while the next 
allegation of these Cretan informants of Ephorus—the statement 
that Thaletas was the instructor of Lycurgus—is rejected inc. 12. 
12744 29 sqq. on grounds of chronology, and Aristotle is silent in 
the Politics as to Lycurgus having, like Minos, asked for guidance 
in his legislation from a god, though in the Polities (Aristot. Fragm. 
492. 1558a 30 sqq.) he would seem to have followed Ephorus 
and his Cretan authorities in this matter. Cp. also Strab. p. 476, 
iordpnrar & 6 Mivos vopobérns yevérOar omovdaios Oadarrokparicai te 
mpatos, where Ephorus is perhaps again referred to, for he is 
quoted a few lines lower. The germ of some of the statements in 
1271b 32 sqq. may, in fact, be detected in some lines of the poem 
which passes under the name of Scymnus Chius—lines which 
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evidently reproduce passages of Ephorus: see Ephor. Fragm. 61 
(Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 249) :— 

porous b€ Kpards pace ris “EAAnviis 

dp&a Oadatrns, ds te ynowwridas 

modes katacxeiv, ds Te Kat ovvorxica (cp. 1271 b 38) 

aitav "Edopos eipykev, eivar not te 

éravupov THY vnoov amd Kpntés Twos, 

tod 6 yevouevov Bactkews aitdxGovos* 

modv npepas améxew Se ths AakwrKns (cp. 1271 b 35). 
The statements of Diodorus 5. 78. 3-4 seem to be based on the 
same passage of Ephorus. I have not observed that any com- 
mentator has pointed out its resemblance to the passage 1271b 
35 Sqq- 

mdpeyyus. Ephorus, according to Polybius (6. 45: cp. 6. 46. 
g sq.), treated the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions as 
identical. Polybius says the same thing less emphatically of 
Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato. 

21. pixpd peév od xetpoy, e.g. the syssitia. 

AtTov yNaupas, ‘with less neatness of finish,’ explained by frrov 
SinpOpera, 24. It is an exception to the general rule, when Charon- 
das is found, c. 12. 1274b 7, to be rH axpiBela ray vouay yAapupo- 
Tepos Kal Tay viv vouobeTav. 

22. héyetar, by Herodotus (1. 65), who says that according to 
the Lacedaemonians themselves Lycurgus derived his laws from 
Crete (contrast Plato, Laws 624 A), whereas others ascribed them 
to the counsels of the Pythia; and by Ephorus, as we have 
seen, who appears to have blended the two accounts and to have 
traced the institutions to Crete, though he adds that Lycurgus 
promulgated them as proceeding from the Delphian Apollo 
(Strabo, pp. 481-2). Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 8. 5) and Plato 
(Laws 624 A: 632D: 634A: contrast Minos 318C sq.) say 
nothing of the derivation from Crete (Trieber, Forschungen p. 73 
sq.). Isocrates boldly alleges that Lycurgus borrowed from 
Thesean Athens (Panath. §§ 152-3), but this is only ‘his way.’ 
On kai. . . dé, ‘and also,’ see Liddell and Scott 8¢ iii, and cp. Pol. 3. 
TO) Me Sa. 

24. jrrov SinpOpwrar, ‘less elaborated,’ ‘less fully worked out in 
detail’: cp. Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 16. The word is sometimes used 
of the change of an embryo into a fully articulated animal—e. g. 
in Hist. An. 7. 3. 583 b 23: so dcapOpodv in Probl. 3. 31. 875 b 22 
is replaced by ScaxpyBorv, 24 (AxpiBoxévar d€ rodls Smapruiras is the 
expression used by Ephorus, ap. Strab. p. 481): cp. de Gen. An. 
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1. 17. 721 b 34, ovykexupévoy kai od SinpOpopévov 7d ypdppa, and Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 22, ddgeve & dv mavrds civar mpoayayeiv kal Siapbpdca 
Ta Kah@s €xovra TH meptypapy, Kal 6 xpdvos T&v To.wtTrev ebperis 
auvepyos dyabds etvat, which confirms what is here said as to the 
difference between that which is earlier in date and that which is 
later. 

25. tiv émtporetav. Cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296 20, od yap fv Bacireds. 
However, the guardianship after the birth of Charilaus was ad- 
mitted by some who, like Ephorus (Strabo p. 482), held that 
Lycurgus was king till Charilaus was born. 

Xapiddou, See critical note. 

26. katadimey. Cp. Andoc. c. Alcib. c. 17, karédure 76 Epyov. 

27. 81d Thy cvyyévevay, i.e. the relationship of Lyctus, a Laconian - 
colony in Crete, to its mother-city. The same expression is used 
in I. 2, 1252 b 21 sq., and probably of the same relation. Strabo 
(p. 476) found Av«ros the name of the city in Homer, but he writes 
it himself Avrros (cp. vurri=vv«ri in the Law of Gortyna, col. 2. 14), 
and this is the form used on coins and in inscriptions (Bursian, 
Geogr. von Griechenland, 2. 569. 3). On its remarkable situation 
commanding the one zig-zag track which leads from its fertile plain 
to the mountain-pastures, see Bursian ibid. p. 570. Avrros is ‘Cretan 
for dWndds’ (Liddell and Scott, s. v.). 

30. 86 Kal viv xt. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 16, 800 Kal viv ere 
TOY am’ ékelvou Ties xpavTat Tois ovoctTio’s Kal TGY vopwv eviows, and see 
vol. i. Appendix E (p. 575, note 2). For rév airdv rpdmov, cp. 3. 
3. 1276a 13, elmep ody kal Snpoxparodyrai tiwes Kata Tov TpdmoY TovTOY. 

81. ds katackeudcavtos, ‘their view being that’ etc. 

32. doxet 8 H vacos k.t.A. What follows down to Kdp:xoy (40) is 
evidently taken from Ephorus: this is clear from the lines of Scym- 
nus Chius quoted above. The passage may be an interpolation, 
but it is more probable that it was placed where it stands by the 
hand of Aristotle himself, who has already drawn largely in this 
chapter from Ephorus, and may well have added it in order to 
show that there was nothing improbable in the view that the Lace- 
daemonians owed their famous laws to Crete. Crete, he in effect 
says, though now so out of the world, is well adapted by nature 
for supremacy over the Greek race, for it commands the Aegean 
sea, round which the Greek race is planted. This the Lace- 
daemonian king Agis III saw, when in B.c. 333 in preparation 
for an attack on the power of Macedon he despatched his brother 
Agesilaus to secure Crete. 

kat before mpbs tiv dpynv is translated by Sus. ‘also,’ not ‘ both,’ 
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and he is probably right. For wepuxévas mpés, cp. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 
b 10 sq. 

34. méoyn ... TH Paddoon, ‘the sea as a whole’ (see above on 
I. 4. 1253b 33). What sea, however, is referred to? Evidently 
4 ‘EAAnux) Oddacoa, if we compare the lines of Scymnus Chius 
quoted above on 1271 b 20, with which oxeddv rv “EAAjvoy k.7.A., 
34, agrees, and 7 ‘EAAnvxy Oddacoa would seem to be the Aegean 
(‘the sea by the Greeks familiarly called their own, Thirlwall, 
Hist. of Greece, 1. 2), not the Mediterranean: cp. Thuc. 1. 4, 
and Plutarch, Eumenes c. 19, éws pndeis a’tay eis Makedoviay aretot 
pnde wera tiv “ENAnukyy Oadrarray. The explanation dméye yap 
K.T.A., 35, seems to suggest a reference to the Aegean. We find, 
in fact, that Eudoxus placed Crete in the Aegean (Strabo p. 474), 
a view to which Strabo objects. For the connexion of empire in 
Greece with the sea, cp. Thuc. 1.15. Ephorus (Fr. 67: Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254) praised Boeotia for being rpiéddarros and 
pronounced it well-adapted for hegemony. So in Pol. 4 (7). 6. 
1327 b 4 an adequate fleet is considered essential for hegemony 
over other States. 

érixettat, ‘lies close to,’ perhaps with some notion of command- 
ing or dominating: cp. Polyb. 1. 42. 6, and 5. 44. 4, 5, emtkecrae 
6€ kal Kparet Ty Kadoupevay Kaorioy tuay. 

35. dwéxer ydp «7.4. ‘From the isle of Cythera, which is parted 
by a narrow channel from Laconia, the snowy summits of the 
Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and from them the eye can probably 
reach the Rhodian Atabyrus and the mountains of Asia Minor’ 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 1. 2). Cp. Diod. 5. 59. 2, Auds iepdv rod 
Mpogayopevonevov *AraBupiou . . . Keiwevov emi twos iyndjjs dxpas, ad’ As 
€orw adopay thy Kpntnv. ‘This temple was in Rhodes. 

39. TH Xxedia, also an island. 

40. dvddoyoy, here an adverb: see on this word Liddell and 
Scott, and Bon. Ind. 48a 51 sqq. The Cretan institutions are 
said to be ‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemonian, whereas in c. 11. 
1272 b 33 sqq. some of the Carthaginian institutions are said to 
be ‘analogous,’ and others ‘similar’ (mapamAnjowa) to the Lacedae- 
monian. Things may be ‘analogous’ without being ‘alike’ (Hist. 
An. 2. 1. 497 b 33: de Part. An. 1. 4. 6444 16 sqq.: see Bon. 
Ind. 48a 46), but here a certain amount of likeness is no doubt 
implied; still ‘analogous’ is probably a less strong word than 
‘similar,’ 

H Kpntixh tags. Not only rijs wodereias 4 rdéis, 12424 4, but 
the whole body of Cretan institutions (see above on 1269 a 9). 
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41. yewpyoici te yap «.7.A. On the importance of this severance 
between the military and cultivating classes, which was common to 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States and also to Egypt, see 4 (7). 
10. 1329a 40sqq. Here as there the syssitia are mentioned in 
* immediate connexion with it, perhaps as an institution tending to 
mark off soldiers from cultivators (cp. Hdt. 1. 65, where syssitia are 
included under 7a és médepov exovra). Compare Strabo, p. 542, 
cipnrat dé kal rodro, dre mparor THv “Hpdkdecav kricavres Mirnoroe rods Mapt- 
avouvods eidwrevery nvdykacay Tods mpoxatéxovtas Toy Témov, Sore Kab 
mimpdokea Oat im’ adtay, pi eis THY dmepopiay bé (avpBHvar yap emi Tovrors), 
xaOdmep Kpnot pev €Onrevey 7 Mvga kadovpémm civodos, Cerradois dé of 
Tleveorat. 

4. éru 8é ris mwohitelas H Takis (Sc. exer dvddoyov). See note on 
1264 b 31. 

ol ev yap epopor «.t.A. Trieber (Forschungen, p. go n.) justly 
remarks that Aristotle seems to be in conflict with himself, when he 
derives the ephorship from Crete as if it had been introduced by 
Lycurgus, while nevertheless he ascribes its institution to Theopom- 
pus (7 (5). 11. 13134 25 8q.), unless indeed he supposes that 
Theopompus also borrowed from Crete. The functions of the 
cosmi do not seem to have been quite the same as those of the 
ephors, for they commanded the troops on a campaign (12724 9), 
which the ephors did not. 

8. ioor, ‘correspond to’: cp. dvddoyov, 1271 b 40. Cp. Soph. 
O. T. 845, 1498, and see Prof. Jebb’s notes. Cp. also Lysias Or. 
1g. 36. 

Baovrela 8€ x.7.A. Aristotle goes on to mention other similarities 
between the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions. Kingship 
once existed in Crete, as it still does in the Lacedaemonian State, 
and the popular assembly in Crete is like the Lacedaemonian. 
Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 1. 285) thinks that Aristotle probably 
“has the age of Minos in his view,’ but, as he points out, Herodotus 
mentions (4. 154) a King of Axus in Crete as grandfather of the 
founder of Cyrene according to the Cyrenean tradition. We 
are perhaps in the region of fable when we read in Diodorus 
(5.59. 1) the moving history of ‘ Althaemenes, son of Catreus, king 
of the Cretans,’ and still more when we mount up to the autoch- 
thonous King Cres mentioned in the lines of Scymnus Chius. For 
mporepov pev answered by eira, see Bon. Ind. s.v. eira. 

11. kupia 8 od8evds x.7.4. With the passage before us should be 
compared Aristot. Fragm. 493. 1558b 9 (Plut. Lycurg. c. 6)— 
for what Plutarch here says may well be based on the Aakedatpovioy 
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Hodwreta of Aristotle, whom he mentions by name shortly before— 
rod d€ mAnOovs dOpoabérros cimeiv pev ovderl yvounv Trav Grov edeiro, 
riv & bd trav yepdvray kai roy Raceway mpotebeioay emexpivat KUptos Ty 
6 Snpos, and also Pol. 2. 11. 12734 9, & 8 dy ciohepwow odror 
(i.e. the Carthaginian Suffetes and senators), od Sdvaxodca pdvov - 
drobiddact TH Sypo ra Sdkavta trois dpxovow, GAA Kipioe Kpivew eiot 
kal 7 Bovropevm Trois ciopepopevas dyteumeiv eLeatw, Omep ev Tats 
érépais Twodurelats ovx éorw (i.e. in the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
constitutions). It is not quite clear whether érep—éorw refers to 
both kvpror—eiot and 1 Bovropévg—e~eotw, or Only to the latter 
clause. We have, however, a definite intimation in the passage 
before us that the only power possessed by the assembly in Crete 
was that of confirming the resolutions of the senators and cosmi 
(cp. Polyb. 22. 15. 1 [21. 32. 1, Hultsch], referred to by Liddell 
and Scott s. v. cuverupnpit{o—sddéavros 5€ tH auvedpiw kai tod Sypov 
owerupndbicartos, exupdn ta kata tas Siadices). It might probably 
withhold that confirmation, and most authorities think that, if it 
did so, the resolution laid before it remained without legal force, 
but Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 221) thinks otherwise, and there is 
much to be said for his view, if we take émep—¢orw to refer to 
Kvptoe Kpivey eioi aS Well as to r@ Bovhopév@a—eéeorw. In any case 
the fact that it was not open to any member of the assembly 
who pleased to speak against the proposals of the senate and 
cosmi—whether any one at all was empowered to do so, we 
are not distinctly told, though we gather that any member who 
pleased might speak in support of them—must have tended to 
make a refusal to confirm an event of rare occurrence. Still 
the rights of the members of the assembly in Crete were in this 
matter of speaking the same as those possessed by the mem- 
bers of the Lacedaemonian assembly, and that the Lacedaemonian 
assembly possessed real authority we see from such passages as 
Thuc. 1. 87: Xen. Hell. 2%. 19: Plutarch, Ages. c. 6. The 
various ways of limiting the powers of the popular assembly are 
described in 6 (4). 14. 1298b 26sqq. One of them is 4 raira 
Wnpiterdar tov Shpoy i) pndev evayrioy rois eiopepowéevors, a plan not 
very unlike the Cretan. In some States no such thing as a 
popular assembly existed (3. 1. 1275b 7). The Speaker of the 
English House of Commons of 1393 in answer to his request for 
liberty of speech, was told that it is granted, ‘but not to speak every 
one what he listeth or what cometh into his brain to utter; their 


privilege was Ay or No’ (Acland and Ransome, Political History 
of England, p. 82). 
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12. peév ody here, as in c. 6. 1265a 10 and c. 11. 12734 2, 
introduces a transition from description to criticism: we have 
been told that the syssitia and cosmi in Crete correspond to the 
Lacedaemonian syssitia and ephors, but now we learn that while 
the organization of the Cretan syssitia is better than that of the 
Lacedaemonian, the Board of Cosmi is a less satisfactory insti- 
tution even than the ephorate. The sentence introduced by pev odv 
is repeated in 26, and then the answering dé comes in 28. 

15. vdpos, ‘a law’: see above on 1270 b 3. 

16. mpdtepoy, c. 9. 1271 a 26-37. 

KoLvoTépws, SC. Ta TOY GvTCiTiwy ~xe: ‘the syssitia are placed on a 
more public footing’: cp. c. 9. 1271 a 28, ede yap dd Kowwod paddov 
eivat THY aivodov, Kabdnep év Kpnrn, and below 1272a 20, dor &k 
Kowod tpepecOa mdvras. Ephorus had already mentioned that the 
Cretan syssitia were maintained at the public expense (ap. Strab. 
p- 480)—rovds Se redelous ev tois avaocirio & kadovow avSpeia cvourtely, 
éros Tav icwv perdoxorey Tois edmdpois of meveatepor Snpooia TpePopevor 
(cp. Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 40 sq.)—but whether he also stated that this 
was otherwise in the Lacedaemonian State, we do not know. In 
Crete we see that the provision for the syssitia was put on a level 
with that for the worship of the gods and the public liturgies. 

17. ‘For from the whole of the agricultural produce and live 
stock raised on the public land and the tributes rendered by the 
serfs one part is assigned for the service of the gods and the dis- 
charge of the public liturgies, and the other for the syssitia” For 
the order of rév ywopéver kaprév te cal Booknudtev ex Troy dnpocior, 
cp. de Part. An. 4. 10. 690 a 23, 76 ékdeimov dorGdes ek Tod Todds: 4. 
1.676 b 15, Sua ras elpnpévas airias mpdrepov. For ras kowds decroup- 
yias, cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 14244 23, rois d€ mAovtovow eis Tas Kowds 
Aeroupylas éxovoiay dmacav didoripiay eumojraow. It would seem 
that the liturgies, elsewhere borne by rich men, were undertaken in 
Crete by the State. Compare Aristotle’s own arrangement as to 
the public land (4 (7). 10. 1330a 9 sqq.), which is not very dis- 
similar from the Cretan, though no provision is made for the 
liturgies, many of which he would be glad to abolish (8 (6). 5. 
1320 b 3sq.). The scheme for the division of the produce adopted 
in Plato’s Laws 847 E is said to ‘approach near to that sanctioned 
by the Cretan law,’ but it is not easy to combine it with that 
described here. It is enough to say, with Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 
1. 288), of Dosiadas’ account (ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 143) of the syssitia 
at Lyctus, that the system which prevailed at Lyctus seems to have 
been different from that which Aristotle here describes as obtaining 
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generally in Crete. The public land was evidently in part arable, 
in part pasture. Biicheler und Zitelmann (Das Recht von Gortyn, 
p. 138sqq.) infer from some provisions of the succession-law of 
Gortyna (col. 4. 31 sqq.), which reserve for the sons, where there 
are sons and daughters, the succession to houses in Gortyna itself and 
to cattle and sheep, no mention being made of land, that the citizens 
of Gortyna grazed their cattle and sheep on the public pastures, 
which consequently must have lain, in part at all events, near the 
city. If this was so, the Bookjyara here referred to would probably 
be private property. It is not quite clear from Aristotle’s language, 
whether the produce from the public lands and the ¢épu of the 
serfs were used for these purposes exclusively, no balance being 
left for others. The term ¢épo: applied to the contributions of the 
serfs indicates subjection, and probably conquest. These dopa 
would seem to have been due to the State: a rent would perhaps 
be payable to the owner of the land in addition. 

20. dor’ éx kowod x.7.4. If we understand this to mean that women 
and girls took part in the Cretan syssitia, it conflicts with Plato, 
Laws 780 E, as Oncken points out (Staatslehre des Aristoteles, 2. 
386 sq.), and also with c. 12. 1274 b 11, not to dwell on the name 
dydpeia. Probably all that is meant is that the share of produce 
given to each householder was sufficient to provide not only for the 
needs of himself and his sons at the public tables, but also for 
his wife and daughters at home. See Sus.?, Note 366. 

22. mpds 8€ thy Odtyoottiay x.7.A. * And for securing scantiness 
of fare, in the view that it is beneficial, the lawgiver has devised 
many contrivances. ‘The transition from syssitia to éAvyoouria, and 
next to preventives of modvrexvia, is, as we shall see, easy. "QPeAcpor 
includes considerations both of health and morality. The aim of 
the Lacedaemonian lawgiver in studying the same thing is ex- 
plained in Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 5-6, Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 10, and 
[Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 13. Ephorus confirms Aristotle’s state- 
ment as to Crete (Strab. p. 480, cwppdves cal lurds (aow dracw). 
Epimenides the Cretan is, in fact, said (Plato, Laws 677 E) to 
have achieved by his ‘device’ (ynxdavnua) what Hesiod divined 
before him : the reference no doubt is to the lines (Op. et Dies, 40)— 

Nymot, od icacw b0@ mréov Fyucv ravtds, 

ovd” Goov ev pardyn Te Kal dopoddr@ péy dverap. 
The pnxdvqua referred to by Plato may possibly be the famous @ipos, 
‘of which a small quantity satisfied both hunger and thirst’: see 
Herodor. Fr. 19 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 33) and Hermipp. Callim. 
Fr. 18 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 40), together with Stallbaum’s 
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note on Laws 677 E, and also the note of Mr. Purves (Selections 
from Plato, p. 376), to whose references may be added Plutarch de 
Facie in Orbe Lunae c. 25. 940 C, jviaro pev ‘Hotodos, eimav 
OWS écov ev paddyn Te kab dopodér@ péy’ dvecap, 

epyp © eubaviy mapéoxey “Empevidns, didSdéas dre puxp@ wavtdracw 
vows bmexxavpate Cwmupel Kal ouvéxer 7d CGov, dv dcov édalas péyebos 
AdBy, pydepeds Ere tpopys Seduevov. It is possible that Aristotle here 
includes the invention of Epimenides among the expedients which 
he ascribes to the Cretan lawgiver. At any rate, Crete seems to have 
given birth to, or derived from Egypt (Diod. 1. 82. 2), an idea which 
came to be widely diffused in Greece. The object of the original 
lawgiver probably was to make hardy soldiers of his Cretans (cp. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 43, where we are told that Cyrus, in the case of 
those whom he destined for slavery, emeyédero drws pyre dovroe pyre 
amorol mote €cowro édevGepiay evexa pedetnudroy): it is hardly likely 
that he shared the mystical and ascetic tendency of Epimenides, 
still less that he found the virtues in a spare diet which Xenophon 
and others attributed to it. To them scanty food meant scanty 
mepitr@para, and scanty wepirrapara meant freedom from disease : 
thus the Persians of the Cyropaedia owed it, we are told, to the scan- 
tiness of their food that they rarely needed to spit or to blow their 
noses (Cyrop. I. 2.16: 8.8. 8-9): cp. Plutarch de Sanitate Tuenda 
C. 14, madvora dé tpodais Kexpnuevous euBpibecr kal kpewdeow 7) Trockihacs, 
ddvyooureiv, Kal pndev Urodimety Tepirt@patos mANOos Ev TH TopaTL: SO 
too Dicaearchus ap. Porphyr. de Abstinentia 4. 2 (ed. Nauck, p. 158. 
14 sqq.: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 233-4), and Porphyry in the 
account of the Essenes which he gives on Josephus’ authority (de 
Abstin. 4. 13, p. 174. 21 sqq. ed. Nauck: Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, p. 155). Compare also [Aristot.] Probl. 
1. 46. 8654 1, 4 Ore Tov voceiv airoy mepirrapatos mAROos, TovTo dé 
yiverar jvixa tpopas tmepBory 7) mévav evdea: Theopomp. Prvez 
(Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 286). Aristotle himself holds that luxuri- 
ous living accelerates puberty (Phys. 5. 6. 230b 1, adfjoes ai 
ray raxd dia rpudyy iBovrov). Thus the transition from odvyoouria 
to checks on modvtexvia is easy. Aristotle’s épos, however, is not 
yricxpes, but cappdves kai édevbepios ... Civ (c. 6. 1265 a 29 Sqq.: 
4 (7). 5: 1326 b 30 sqq.); he is for avoiding either extreme. 

23. kal mpds k.t.A. Cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 482, yapeiv pév dpa 
mavres dvaykdgovrar map avrois of Kata Tov avtoy xpdvoy €k THs Tay Taiday 
dyédns éxxpibevres, odk edOds 8 dyorrat map éavtovs Tas yapunbeioas 
maidas, GAN’ éndv idn Sioixeiv ikavai ov ra epi rovs otkovs, and see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2, 223 sq., who refers to Heraclid. Pont. De 
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Rebuspubl. 3.3 sé fin. (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 211). Aristotle 
approves the end (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1335 a 36-b 2), but not the means 
used in Crete, for though the discussion on this point is post- 
poned, his judgment is not doubtful. Contrast the law of the Lace- 
daemonian State which encouraged zoaAvrexvia (c. 9. 1270 b 1 sqq.). 

24. mowjoas, Cp. emoince, Cc. 12. 1274b 7. For moe in the 
sense of ‘constituere, sancire legibus,’ see Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
SVP 20; 

26. In place of dé Sus.?? following Lambinus reads 67, but 
compare 7 (5). 10, 1311 a 8, dr & 4 Tupawis Exe Kaka kali Ta Tis 
Snpoxparias kal ra rhs ddtyapxtas, pavepov. 

28. 5é answers to per ody, 12. 

29. yivovrat, ‘are elected’: cp. ywopevar, 36, and c. 9. 1270b 8. 

30. cuppéper mpds Thy modttelay, ‘is of advantage in relation to 
the constitution’ (explained by BotAerar pévew thy moditelav, 33): 
cp. c. 6. 1265 b 25, cuppéper mpos oixovoyiay, and see Bon. Ind. 
719 4 35 Sq. 

35. wept dv x.t.4. The third of these criticisms, that relating to 
‘rule exercised without the check of law,’ reminds us of Aristotle’s 
remark as to the Lacedaemonian Ephors (c. 9. 1270 b 28 sqq.), 
that they ‘judge without the check of law,’ while his first and 
second criticisms repeat those which he has passed on the Lace- 
daemonian Senators (c. 9. 1270 b 38 sqq.), but to refer év both 
to the Cosmi and to the Senators makes the sentence read awk- 
wardly, and it is more likely that Aristotle is here speaking of the 
Senators only, though he has not said of the Lacedaemonian 
Senators that they ‘rule without the check of law.’ For this 
expression, which is not quite the same as ‘judge without the 
check of law,’ cp. 3. 15. 1286a 12. Demosthenes (in Lept. 
c. 107) speaks of the Lacedaemonian Senator as deonérns rav 
mo\d@v. We see that while the magistracy of the Cosmi is more 
defective than the Ephorate, the Cretan Senate may be character- 
ized in the same way as the Lacedaemonian. For ywopevev 36, 
cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 5, rods &v rais apyais ywopévous, 

40. ‘De ovdév rv. Jacobs. ad Achill. Tat. p. 728’ (Gottl.). See 
critical note. For the happy results which follow when office is 
not a source of gain, see 7 (5). 8. 1308b 31 sqq., and Isocr. 
Panath. § 145, who speaks of ra Ajppata ra ciOiopeva SidocAa Tais 
apyais. 

4l. domep. Cp. c. 9. 1269 b 38. 

méppw ye x.t.A. Aristotle probably regarded Persia or the Greek 
States of the mainland of Europe and Asia as the most likely 
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sources of corruption (cp. Hdt. 5. 51): the Greek islands were 
usually poor (Isocr. Paneg. § 132: cp. also Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 12, 
oioba dé Syrov dre Kat Bacideds 6 Hepodv od vpcous GAN ifrewpov Kaprov- 
Hevos mAovatwtatos avOporeyv éoriv). In cities like Athens corrupting 
agencies might no doubt be found within the State: cp. Aristot. 
Fragm. 371.1540 a 17sq. (Harpocr. s. v. dexd{av), "ApsororéAns 8 ev 
*AOnvaiwy modireig “Avurdy now xatadeiEa rd Sexdfev ta Sceaorhpia. 
Has Aristotle the passage before us (cp. also 1272 b 17) in his 
mind, when he says in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 24, ca tovra § ai modtreta 
ov pdvov Sia 7d méppw eivas rov SiapOerpdvrev, GAN eviore Kai Sid TO eyyds? 
If so, he uses dvapGcipew in a different sense from that in which he 
uses it in 1272 b 1. 

1. tis Gpaptias tadtys, i.e. the restriction of the offices of 1272b. 
Cosmus and Senator to certain families, notwithstanding the large- 
ness of their powers. 

2. oF modttiKh GANG SuvacreutiKH. Cp. ro, and 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
26, ras yap ay etn TrovTo ToNuTiKOy ) VoobeTiKdy, 6 ye nde vopipdy eoTiy 5 ov 
vopypov Se rd pa) pdvov Sikaias adda kal ddikws dipxewv, Kpareiy 8 gore kat 
pn Scxaiws. The remedy employed involves a resort to arbitrary 
measures on the part of a handful of powerful men quite out of 
character with a constitution governed by law: hence it is duva- 
orevurixn, for a duvacreia is the tyranny of a handful, as the Tupavyis 
is the tyranny of one man and the extreme democracy the tyranny 
of the Many (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 31 sq.), and tyranny is least of all 
a constitution (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 29). See below on ro. 

4. aitav, ‘their colleagues themselves,’ whom one would least 
expect to do such a thing. 

éfeort S€ x.t.A. It would seem that not only might individual 
cosmi resign before the expiration of their term of office, but that 
the cosmi might resign in a body, thus leaving the State without 
cosmi. Apart from this, however, Aristotle objects to the magis- 
trate resigning in the midst of his term, for, as he says inc. 9. 
1271 a 11, det kal Bovdduevoy kal pa Bovddpevoy apyew tov akvov ris 
dpxjs. Possibly, however, resignation before the close of the official 
term was not usually allowed in Greece. It seems to have been 
allowed at Rome (Mommsen, Romisches Staatsrecht 1. 508 sqq. : 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. Magistratus, p. 724 a). 

6. Congreve, followed by Welldon, would read 6¢ in place of 62, 
but perhaps 6% is defensible (it is the reading of all the MSS. and 
the Vet. Int.). ‘As the present method leads to violence and 
other inconveniences, it is therefore better to regulate the matter 
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7. ob yap dopadys 6 kavdv. Cp. 3. 15. 12864 178q.: Eth. 
Nic. 5. 10. 1134 35: Hyperid. Or. Fun. col. 9. 23 sqq. (p. 63 
Blass). Aristotle may possibly here have in his mind a familiar 
line from the Peirithous of Euripides (Fr. 600 Nauck), which seems 
also to be present to his memory in 3. 16. 1287 b 6 sq.: 

Tpdmos ett xpnotds dopad€orepos vopov. 

8. 7d THs dkooplas K.t.A., ‘the way the great men have of declaring 
an abeyance of the magistracy of the Cosmi’: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307b 18, 
duvacreiay Tay emiyepnodvtav vewtepife. "Axooula is formed on the 
model of dvapxia, ‘the abeyance of the archonship,’ Xen. Hell. 2. 
3.1. I have retained in the text the reading of 1”, but not without 
much hesitation. I! read mdvrev d¢ pavddratov 7d THs axocpias, hv 
kabtoraoe moddd«ts Grav py Sikas Bothovrar Sodvac trav buvactav. This 
is unintelligible without Coray’s slight emendation of of a for érav, 
but with this it is certainly smoother Greek, though perhaps not 
more Aristotelian, than the reading of M2. But all the MSS. and 
also the Vet. Int. have érav, As to the reading of I’ ray duvacray, 
perhaps we rather expect to hear of dvvaroi than duvdcra, notwith- 
standing dvvacrevrexn, 3. The Cretan constitution is not pro- 
nounced to be a duvacoreia paddoyr till 10, and even then is probably 
regarded rather as a virtual, than as an actual, dvvacrefa. The 
mention of dvvacrae no doubt makes the inference that the con- 
stitution is a duvacrefa easy: perhaps indeed it makes it too easy. 
For if Aristotle had already spoken of dvvdora, he would hardly 
need to draw the inference that the Cretan constitution approaches 
a Suvacreia, as he does in 1272b 9 sq. We find a reference to 
duvaroi in Crete in the account of Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 483, 
tas 8 dyéXas ovvdyovow of emupavéctatoe tév maidov Kat Suvatmrarot. 
Cretan methods remind us of the ‘ liberum veto’ of Poland. They 
far transcend the turbulence of medieval Genoa (Machiavelli, 
History of Florence, p. 211 E. T. Bohn). 

10. od wodtteta, because a constitution is not compatible with 
these moments of surrender to the will of. powerful individuals: cp. 
6 (4). 4. 1292a 32, drov yap pr vdpor dpyovow, odk kore modrela. 
Intentionally or not, Aristotle negatives here the remark of the 
Athenian interlocutor of the Laws (712 E) to Cleinias the Cretan and 
Megillus the Lacedaemonian—érras ydp, & dpuoror, wodtrevev peréxere* 
ds S€ dvoudkapey vdv, odk eto) modureiae, A Svvacreia is thus described in 
Pol. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5—réraprov & [iSos dAvyapyias], ray brdpyn TO Te 
viv dexOev (i.e. drav mais dvri marpds cioin), Kai dpyn pty 6 vdpos GAN of 
apxovres’ kal €orw avtiatpopos avrn év rais ddtyapxias BoTep H Tupavris 
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Kpatiats* Kai kadovor Oy thy Tovadrny ddcyapxiay Suvacreiav: cp. 6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30, Grav b€ Sn TOAD bmepreivwar Tais ovciats Kal Tais ToAUpiALaLs, 
eyyvs 1) Tovabrn Suvacreta povapyias coriv, Kat Kbpioe yivovra of avOpwroe 
aX ovx 6 rduos. Aristotle holds that the Cretan constitution is 
rather a dvvacreia than a constitution regulated by law, because, 
though in its ordinary course the magistrates are appointed by 
election, and the popular assembly possesses certain rights of a 
definite, though narrow, kind, and so far the constitution does not 
resemble a duvacreia, it is subject to intervals of license, in which 
the will of a few powerful individuals overmasters all law. 

11. cid@aor S€ K.7.A. We see from the passages quoted in the 
preceding note that Aristotle regards a dvvacrefa as ‘near to 
monarchy,’ and now we are told that the leading men form follow- 
ings for themselves by breaking up the demos and their friends 
into factions, and so set up a monarchy (cp. 6 (4). 12. 12974 8, 
Tay Tas dptoroKpariKas Bovdopevay rroveiv woNreias), just as Peisistratus 
did according to Herodotus (Hdt. I. 59, 6s cracvatsvray Tay mapddov 
Kal tv ék Tov mediov *AOnvaioy . . . Katapporncas tv Tupavvida, FHyetpe 
tpirny ordow). As to diadrapBavorres (‘dividing into parties’), cp. 8 
(6). 5. 1320b 8, SiadapBdvorras trois dndpous, and 6 (4). 11. 1296a 
10, ev d€ rais puxpais padiyv re SiadaBeiv eis dvo mavras x.7.A. With 
this picture of Cretan feuds compare Polyb. 4. 53. 5, eyyevouevns dé 
rorimias ek Tav TuxdvTav, dmep €Oos eoti Kpyoiv, éotaciacay mpds Tovs 
@)Xovs. 

13. 13 tovodtov, ‘the state of things just described.’ For the 
thought here expressed, cp. c. 11. 1272 b 30-33, where the absence 
of ordovs and of any TuUpavvos iS said to be onpetov moditeias cuvteray- 
pémms, and Thuc. 1. 18. 1, 7 yap Aakedaivov . . . éml meioroy dv iopev 
xpévov oracidcaca, duws ek madaordrov Kal edvounOy Kal del drupdy- 
VEUTOS HV. : 

15. gore 8 émxivduvos x.7.4. ‘A State in this condition’ (subject 
to intervals of non-existence) ‘is in peril, as’ (or ‘if’) ‘those who 
wish to attack it are also able to do so.’ Stahr, however, translates, 
‘lauft derselbe (Staat) Gefahr, jedem der ihn angreifen will und 
kann zur Beute zu werden,’ but in the absence of other instances 
of this use of émivSuvos with a genitive it is hardly safe to interpret 
the passage thus. 

17. cipytar, 12724 41. 

adtletat, sc. 7 mddus, for Aristotle seems to forget that he is 
speaking not of one State, but of the many States of Crete. 

tevndaolas plural, as usual. ‘ Distance has produced the effect 
of a law expelling foreigners.’ Hoeck (Kreta 3. 442 8qq.) illus- 
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trates the isolation of Crete, but also points out (p. 450 sqq.) that 
there are many indications that foreigners were not excluded from 
the island. He refers to Plato, Laws 848 A among other passages. 

18. kat may perhaps here mean ‘for instance,’ as occasionally 
elsewhere (e.g. in 1. 12. 1259 b 8). 

péver tots Kpnoty. ‘The perioeci stand firm in the Cretan 
States’ (not, I think, ‘ are faithful to the Cretans,’ as some translate, 
though the dative rois Kpyoiv probably implies some advantage to 
the Cretans from their attitude). Cp. 1272 a 26, ére de ra mepi ta 
ovociria Bédriov Téraxra Tois Kpynol 7 Trois Adxwot, pavepdv, and 1270a 
37, Tois Srapridras, and for péver, 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 35, play yap 7 dv0 
i) Tpeis Népas ov xaderov peivar ToAtrevopevous Saco. 

19. dplotavtar. Cp. Plato, Laws 777 B, yaderov 69 1d xthpa" 
épy@ yap modddkis emidedecxtar mepi tas Meconviay cuxvas ei@Ovias aro- 
ordces yiyverOa. 

oUre ydp «.7.\. apparently gives the reason why the Cretan 
perioeci do not revolt like the Helots; but Aristotle does not 
explain how external dominion leads to the revolt of serfs. Does 
he hint that it was the foreign empire of the Lacedaemonians that 
led to the liberation of Messenia by Thebes? Perhaps he only 
means that external dominion involves foreign war, which he has 
stated in c.g. 1269 b 5 to be one main reason for serf-revolts. ‘Not 
only,’ we are told, ‘do they not possess any external dominion, but’ 
(ovre—re) ‘it is only lately that a foreign war’ (morenos Eevikos—cp. 
€evmAacias, 17—not, probably, ‘a mercenary war,’ for its being waged 
by mercenaries is not to the point) ‘has passed over to the island’ 
(cp. Choerilus ap. Rhet. 3. 14. 14154 17, Gres ’Acias amd yains 
nev €s Eiparny wédenos péyas). Wars between one Cretan city and 
another, he has already said, did not lead to revolts of the serfs 
(c. 9. 1269a 408sqq.): indeed it would seem from the language 
of this passage—mepi S€ tods Kpfras otdév mw rowdrov cupBéBnKev— 
that even the ‘foreign war’ here referred to did not, though it 
manifested the weakness of their institutions. Whether Aristotle 
refers here to the operations of Phalaecus and his mercenaries 
in the island (345 B.c.), or to its subjugation by Agesilaus, 
brother of the Lacedaemonian king Agis III, in 333 B.c., is 
uncertain, but perhaps it is more probable that Phalaecus is 
referred to, for Aristotle is evidently speaking of the first intrusion 
of a foreign war into Crete. Though Phalaecus was ultimately 
foiled and slain before Cydonia, he had previously taken Lyctus. 


25. mwepitt@s, ‘in a vein above the common.’ See note on 
1265a 11. 
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pddiora 8 ga «.7.., ‘but so far as the Carthaginian consti- 
tution can be said to resemble any other, it comes nearest in some 
points at least to the Laconian.’ Cp. civeyyis mas, 27. 

26. aitar yap at mwoditetar tpets. For the order, which is quite 
regular, see note on 1269a 23. The Cretan constitution is now 
brought in, which had already been said to be the model on 
which the Lacedaemonian was framed. 

29. The older editors place a full stop after Kapyndoviev (as do 
Bernays and Susemihl), whereas Bekker places only a comma 
there, thus making avrois, 30, refer to all three States. There is 
something to be said in favour of Bekker’s view, but on the whole 
I am inclined to think that Bern. and Sus. are right. If we 
place a full stop or colon after Kapxndoviwr, kai woddd 29 will take up 
TOMAA 25. 

30. onpetov Sé€ «7.4. ‘And it is an indication of a constitution 
carefully framed with a definite aim that, possessing though it does 
its well-known popular element, Carthage remains faithful to the 
arrangements of its constitution.’ In most States the laws are not 
ouvreraypévor, but xvdqv keipevor, 4(7). 2. 1324b 5-9. The mean- 
ing of the word comes out clearly in 4 (7). 14. 1333b 7 sq.: 
8 (6). 1. 1317a 6: Metaph. A. 10. 1075a 18 sq. Schneider, fol- 
lowed by Bernays and others, would insert «d before cuvreraypévns, 
but this is probably unnecessary: cp. Democrit. Fragm. 45, rote 
6 Tpomos éotl evraktos, rovréooe Kat Bios Evytérakrat. Teraypéevn modi- 
reia is a term used by Plato (Rep. 619 C)—in a different sense, 
however, for it seems to be used in that passage of a constitution 
favourable to the formation of habits of virtuous action. With 
éxovoav (which I? Vet. Int. have, though it is omitted in Ms P?), 
I supply rv 7éAw, which, as has been already noticed in the note 
on 1266b 1, is often omitted by Aristotle. Tov djyor, as in c. 12. 
1274 2, rov d€ dipor katacrioa, and 7 (5). 3. 1303. 30, Td dyos: 
it was well-known that the citizen-body at Carthage comprised a 
mass of poor (cp. 7 (5). 12. 1316b 5, where Carthage is even 
described as Synpoxparovpérn, if the reading is right, and Plutarch, 
Praecepta Reipubl. Gerend. c. 3, where the character of the Cartha- 
ginian demos is sketched and contrasted with the character of the 
Athenian in a striking passage probably based on some earlier 
authority). For 8jos in the sense of ‘a popular element,’ cp. 
c. 12. 12444 2: c. 6. 1265b 39. For 9 rdéis rijs moduretas, cp. c. 
10. 1272a 4. The quiescence of the demos, it appears later 
(1273 b 21), is due to a fortunate accident rather than to the skill 
of the lawgiver. 
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32. ordow. The design of Hanno, however, is mentioned in 
7(§). 7. 1307.4 5. 

kai, ‘at all’ (Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168). 

tupavvoy. Yet in 7 (5). 12. 13164 34 a tyranny is said to have 
changed into an dpicroxparia at Carthage, if the reading is right. 
Perhaps Aristotle intends to confine his assertion to the duration 
of the dpucroxparia, and does not reckon what preceded it. It is, 
we note, in this same twelfth chapter of the book on Revolutions 
(B. 7)—a chapter somewhat loosely hung on to the book and not 
impossibly later in date—that Carthage is referred to as dnyoxparov- 
pévn (1316 b 5). 

83. €xev 5€ x.7.A. Some remarks on the Carthaginian con- 
stitution will be found in Appendix B. The word éra:pia is used in 
so many different senses that it is hardly possible to determine the 
exact nature of these cvociria rév éraipiay at Carthage. Its most 
usual meaning is ‘a political club or association,’ but Aristotle would 
hardly compare gatherings of this nature with the Lacedaemonian 
Phiditia. ‘Erapia is used by Dosiadas in his description of the 
syssitia of Lyctus in much the same sense apparently as ovecircov 
(cp. Athen. Deipn. p. 143, Sujpyvrae & of wodtrar.mavtes xaé’ éraipias, 
kadovor d€ tavras dvdpeia’ thy T éemipéderay Exe TOU GvECLTio” yurn), so 
that 74 ovocirva ray éraypiay may here only mean ‘the common 
meals of the messes.’ One would suppose from the comparison 
of them with the Phiditia, that they must have comprised the whole 
citizen-body, and that they must have been designed, like them, to 
promote efficiency in war. 

36. ék TOv TUXdvTWY, Cp. e& amdvTar, C. 9. 1270b 26. 

38. kal Bédrov Sé «.7.A., Sand it is also better that the kings 
(at Carthage) neither belong to one and the same family, nor 
that again an ordinary one; and that if the family from which 
they are taken is of marked excellence, they are appointed 
from it by election rather than by seniority.’ I have adopted 
the reading of Il’, kara 1d aidrd eivau yévos (kar adrd pr. P!, cavravrd 
pr. M8, xaravrd corr. M8, ‘per se’ Vet.. Int.), but Susemihl’s 
reading, kaé’ aird etvae yévos (‘do not form a family apart’), has 
many claims to attention. The kar’ aird of P! and xaravré of M8, 
however, may easily have originated in a miswriting of xara rairé, 
the second ra being omitted, as often happens (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 
24, where xara ravras tas Sapopds, which is probably the right 
reading, has undergone similar changes); and there is some 
roughness in the expression rods BacwWeis kab’ aitd eivar yevos. 
Besides, no MS. gives xaé airé. There is also some awkward- 
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ness in the sequence of pd (or pyre, Sus.) rodro rd ruxdv, if we 
read xaé’ avréd, for we shall have to translate—‘it is better that the 
kings do not form a family apart, nor this an ordinary one’: we 
seem to need ‘do not belong to’ instead of ‘do not form,’ but it is 
not easy to get this meaning from the words pire Ka’ avro 
civat yévos. And how can it be said that the kings form a whole 
family? On the other hand, it must be admitted that the use of 
katd IN Kata 76 avrd eivae yévos is not a common one. Kard with the 
acc., however, occasionally bears much the same meaning as év: 
thus kara rhv airhy ndixiav, de Gen. An. I. 19. 727 a 5, is replaced 
by év rh abr pdexia, de Gen. An. 1. 20. 728b 24. (The use of the 
phrase efvac xard is slightly different in 3. 4. 1276b 33, where 
dya6ov should perhaps be supplied.) Aristotle objects to a single 
family monopolizing two posts of such importance as the Lace- 
daemonian kingships: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 22 sqq. and 7. (5). 6. 
1305b 2sqq. Arrangements of this kind often led to ordovs, 
especially when the favoured family was not one of conspicuous 
merit, and Aristotle does not seem to think that the Heracleidae of 
the Lacedaemonian State were so: hence the design of Lysander 
(7 (5). 7. 1306 b 31 sq.). We have in this passage pyre followed 
by pndé and re, much as we have pyre—pyde—pnre in Plato, Gorg. 
500 B, pyre airos olov Seiv mpos ue matte, pnd 6 te dv rixns mapa Ta 
Soxodvra aroxpivov, pyr’ ad ta map eyod ovtws amodéxov ws maiovTos. 
On prre—pndé, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 775. 2.d and Obs. 5 (where this 
passage from the Gorgias is quoted), and Ast, Lex. Plat. s, wv. 
pndé, ovdé. Mydé following pyre ‘gives its clause an adversative 
or emphatic force,’ ‘neither—nor yet’ (Jelf, ibid.). No change, 
therefore, is called for in pydé. As to the view here expressed by 
Aristotle, cp. Cic. de Rep. 2. 12. 24, quo quidem tempore novus 
ille populus (the Roman) vidit tamen id quod fugit Lacedaemo- 
nium Lycurgum, qui regem non deligendum duxit, si modo hoc in 
Lycurgi potestate potuit esse, sed habendum, qualiscunque is foret, 
qui modo esset Herculis stirpe generatus. Nostri ilk etiam tum 
agrestes viderunt virtutem et sapientiam regalem, non progeniem, 
quaeri oportere. Herodotus (5. 39, 42) evidently bears no good- 
will to the rule of succession by which Cleomenes was preferred 
to Dorieus. 

Al. edredels, ‘insignificant in character’: Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) 
compares Rhet. 2. 15. 1390b 24, eioly of moddol (ray edyeriy) 
evTedels. 

2. 74 pév obv k.t.h. Aristotle here passes with pev ody from fact 1273 a. 
to criticism, as in c. 6. 1265a ro and c, 10, 1272a 12, but he 
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continues to make the Carthaginian constitution the subject of his 
remarks, so that it hardly seems necessary to add (¢ conj.) rois 
Kapyndoviocs either (with Thurot, Etudes p. 32) after padrov, 6, 
or (with Sus.) after modsrefas, 5. The Carthaginian and Cretan 
States, no less than the Lacedaemonian, are open to the charge 
of making military success and predominance their aim and 
thinking rd dyafa ra mepysdynra better than virtue. The same 
thing is said in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 5 sqq. of the lawgivers of all the 
best-constituted Hellenic States. Cp. also below, 1273a 37 Sq- 
Tav énirmnbevrav dv must here mean ‘of the points open to 
censure’ (not ‘of the censures one might pass’): cp. Eth. Nic. 
3. 7. II14a 30, al emitipopevae trav kaxiav. See note on 1271b 18. 
Here the mapexBdoes referred to are mapexBacets THs dpiorns odurelas 
(cp. c. 9. 1269 a 31), as in 6 (4). 3. 1290a 24 Sqq., NOt mapeKBacers 
tay 6pbav modtrer@y aS iN 3. 7. 

4, tov 8é, sc. émiriynOevrov av. The framers of ‘aristocratic’ 
constitutions are said in 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 7 sqq. often to give the 
rich too much power. 

tpds Thy bmd0eow «.7.X., ‘in relation to its aim of being an Aris- 
tocracy or Polity.’ For «ai = ‘or,’ see Bon. Ind. 357b 20 sq. It 
is possible, however, that kal rjs mwodire‘as is added (cp. 1. 9. 1257b 
9, TY XpNuatioTiKyy Kal THY KkammAtKnv) to explain the sense in which 
the word dpioroxparia is used, for it might mean ‘the best con- 
stitution’ (6 (4). 7- 1293 b 1). 

5. Bijpov = dnuoxpariay, as (e.g.) in 6 (4). 3. 1290 16. 

6. pGddov, ‘rather than in the opposite direction’ (cp. c. 7. 
1266a 36 andc. 9. 1270b 33). 

tod pev yap k.7.A. A deviation in a democratic direction is here 
noticed. Mév (= ‘while’) is answered, I think, by & in 4 & dy 
elopépwow. For the parenthesis e S¢ ui) K.7.A., Cp. C. 10. 1272 a 15. 

8. If mdvres is read (which P? omits) after spoyrapovecr, two 
explanations are possible: either mavres means ‘both authorities,’ 
as it frequently does in the style of Aristotle (Bon. Ind. 571 b 50 
sqq.), or absolute unanimity not only of the Suffetes but of the 
senators was required. The latter is improbable: Sus.? (Note 387) 
refers to Liv. 21. 3 sq.: 21. 9. 3-11. 2: 23.12 sqq. to disprove it. 
Aristotle most likely means by ‘are unanimous’ ‘are unanimous as 
to bringing or not bringing a given question before the popular 
assembly.’ Kai rovrwy, 9, will then mean ‘over matters as to the 
reference of which to the popular assembly the kings and senators 
are not unanimous, as well as over those which they agree to refer 
to it.’ If, on the other hand, ‘are unanimous’ means ‘are agreed 
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on a measure,’ then kai rovrev will mean ‘over the measure which 
is the subject of that difference of opinion, as well as over matters 
voluntarily referred to the assembly in cases of unanimity” In 
either case the power possessed by the assembly was a very real 
and substantial one, though it would seem that it had not, like 
most popular assemblies in Greece (6 (4). 14), an absolute claim 
to have certain specified matters, such as questions of war, peace, 
alliance, and the like, referred to it. If the kings and the senate 
agreed not to refer a question to the assembly, they could effec- 
tually prevent this question coming before it Susemihl (Note 387) 
remarks that the Second Punic War was decided on by Suffetes 
and Senate alone, notwithstanding that the assembly had by that 
time (Polyb. 6. 51. 6) gained the chief voice in deliberation. 

9. &... dv eiahépworv obto., ‘as to any matters brought by them 
before the assembly ’ (cp. eioopdy, 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 14). See note 
on 1264 b 39. 

ob Staxodcar povov k.t.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1113.a 7, dpdov be 
ToUTO Kal ek TOY apyxaiwy modredy, as “Opnpos epuipeiro’ of yap Bacwreis a 
mpoedowrTo avnyyeddov TO Onno. 

10. dmodi8dacr. See note on 12654 6. "Arodiddvar often means 
‘dare id quod convenit vel par est’ (Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v.), as for 
instance in Plat. Polit. 295 A, dkpiBas évt éxdor@ 1d mpoojKoy dro- 
dvddvar. 

ll. kptvew, ‘to come to a decision of their own.’ The word 
used in Plut. Lycurg. c. 6 (Aristot. Fragm. 493. 1558 b 9 sqq.) to 
describe the powers of the Lacedaemonian assembly is emuxpiva.—rovd 
dé wANOovs GOpors bEvros eineiv pev ovdevt yrouny Tv Grav edeiro, ry S 
ind rdv yepdvrwv Kai Tov Baciéwv mporebeioav emukpivat Kvpios Hy 6 Sjpos. 
For the meaning of émxpiva, cp. Plato, Laws 768 A, cay S€ py 
divncbov Kowevngat Tis dpodoyias avrot, tiv BovArny emikpivew adtov thy 
aipeow éxarépov, and for that of xpivew, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1113 a 
II, €k Tov BovdedoacOa kpivarvtes, See note on 12724 II. 

12. 6wep. See note on 12724 II. 

év tais érépats moAtTetats, i.e. the Lacedaemonian and Cretan. 

13. tas mevtapxias. As Sexapyia. = ‘decemviratus’ (cp. Xen. 
Hell. 3. 4. 2), SO mevrapxiac = ‘ quinqueviratus’ (Kluge, Aristoteles 
de politia Carthaginiensium, p. 121-2). Nothing is known about 
these bodies of five magistrates. On self-election as an oligarchical 
feature, cp. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 1sqq.: it is so only if eligibility is 
confined to a few. 

16. melova d&pxew xpdvov Tay GhAwy. So ddryoxpduoe dpxai are a 
sign of democracy (8 (6). 2. 1317b 24). Téy daddy is translated 
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by Bern. ‘als die Mitglieder anderer Behdrden,’ and by Mr. Welldon 
‘than any other board of officers,’ but Sus. translates ‘than all 
other magistrates,’ and, I incline to think, rightly. 

ééednduddtes, ‘after exit from office. Kluge compares «is Tas 
dpxas Badifew, 2. 7.1266 b 24: cp. also eis tas apxas maptevat, 7 (5). 
3. 13034 17. 

17. 7d 8€ apicbous kal ph KAnpwrds, sc. «va. Here Aristotle 
notices one or two points which might seem to be deviations in an 
oligarchical direction, but are not. The payment of magistrates is 
democratic (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35-38), but the non-payment of them 
is compatible with aristocracy as well as with oligarchy. The same 
may be said of appointment by election, not by lot (cp. 6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 7-13, 32-33, etc.). No deviation from the aristocratic 
indOeots of the constitution is involved in these arrangements. 

19. Kai 76 Tas Sikas «.7.A. The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian 
States had this feature of judicial procedure in common, that in 
them all suits came before magistrates of the State for adjudication, 
not before the citizen-body (3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.). In the latter 
State, however, each magistracy had its own exclusive field of 
judicial competence, so that a very small number of persons 
possessed the right of dealing with this or that offence—of in- 
flicting, for instance, the punishment of death or exile (6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 33, where this is noted as an oligarchical feature of the 
constitution)—whereas at Carthage this was not so: all magis- 
tracies were competent to try any suit—whether severally or in 
combination, we do not learn. We are left to guess why this 
arrangement is more suitable to an aristocracy than the other, 
just as in 4 (7). 11. 1330b 20 we are not told why a plurality 
of ‘strong places’ in a city is suitable to an aristocracy; but the 
reason may perhaps be that under the Carthaginian system less is 
left to the decision of a very few, for it must be remembered that an 
dpiorokparia takes account of ¢Aevdepia (or Sjpos) as well as of wealth 
and virtue (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14sq.: 6 (4). 8. 1294a 19-25). Or 
possibly the Carthaginian system may be regarded as more suitable 
to an aristocracy, because it assumes and implies a greater diffusion 
of virtue among the holders of magistracies than the other. 

21. For wapexBaivew followed by a genitive, see Bon. Ind. 568 a 
24 sqq. 

22. Sidvoray here = ddéav, Bon. Ind, 186 b 4 sqq. 

23. ouvdoxel, i.e. approves itself not only to the Carthaginian 
constitution but also to the mass of men. Cp. Plato, Laws 763 D, 


a \ AN ¢ , > a - cal 
det 1) kal rovrous Suvatovs re iva Kal oxohdCovras TaY KoLWaY emtpedeioOar, 
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and see the criticisms which Aristotle passes on the Laws in c. 6. 
1266 a 12 sqq. 

25. kad@s probably qualifies both dpyew and cyordtew: cp. 
4 (7). 5+ 1326 b 30, mrnOer dé kai peyOer tocaitny Sore SivacOa rods 
oikovvtas (iv oxoda{ovras edevbepias dua Kal cappdvas, Kadas oxoddtew 
is a condition of kadés dpyew. 

28. kai, ‘among others,’ ‘for example’: cp. 4 (7). 12. 1331 a 31, 
olay Kai mept Oerradiav svopdfovow: 4 (7). I. 1323b 26: 1. 12. 
1259b 8. 

29. cis S00 taita Bdéwovtes. In 35 (cp. c. 12. 1274b 21) we 
have Bderew used with mpds: for BrAémewv with «is, see Bon. Ind. 
138 a 51 Sqq. 

30. Tas peylotas. "Apxds is omitted, though it is some time 
since even Gpxovres were referred to (24); but no one will be at 
a loss to supply the missing word, so it drops out. 

31. dydptnpa vopobdrou, ‘a lawgiver’s error’: cp. 3. 4. 12774 
20, ws ovody twa adpyovros maideiay, Lawgivers are regarded as 
responsible, if what ought to be attended to at the outset (é 
apxjs, Cp. Cc. 9. 1269b 39) is not attended to. Here Aristotle 
traces back the practice of the Carthaginians in paying regard to 
wealth as well as excellence, when they elect magistrates, to an 
omission on the part of the lawgiver or founder of the State (cp. c. 
9g. 12704 18, rodro b€ Kai did Tév vopwv téraxra davdws), who ought 
to have done what Aristotle himself does in constructing his best 
State (4 (7). 9.1329 a 17 sqq.), and secured edropia to the best men 
of the State. Cp. Isocr. Busir. § 18, ére d€ 16 pndéva (roy paxipnor) 
TOY avaykalwy anopodvta T&Y KoWay TpooTaypdTeY duedeiv.” 

35. ei 8 «.7.A., i.e. but if it is right to look to wealth as well as 
to virtue in electing to offices, it is not right or necessary to go to 
the extreme of making the greatest offices in the State purchase- 
able; yet there is a law at Carthage to this effect. For the fact, 
cp. Polyb. 6. 56. 4, mapa pév Kapyndoviows S&pa havepds diddvres KayBd- 
vovot tas dpyas. Plato perhaps was thinking of Carthage, when he 
speaks (Rep. 544 D) of dynrai Bacieiat. 

xdpw oxodys. ‘Xdpw plerumque ipsi nomini postponitur; ali- 
quoties antepositum legitur,’ Bon, Ind. 846a 42. 

37. évtuov yap k.t.4. The phrase evripoy roveiy recurs in 3. 15. 
1286 b 14, émel b€ xeipous yeyvdpevoe expnuari€orvro amd Tay Kowdy, évTed= 
bv robe ctoyov yever Oar Tas GAvyapxias’ Evtisov yap eroinoay Tov mdovrov, 
Cp. also Plato, Rep. 550 E sqq. referred to by Giph., and 554 B. 

38. thy médw Sdnv. Compare the use of this phrase in c. 5. 
1264 b 16sqq., in 3. 13. 1283 b 40, where it seems to be explained 
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by rav modwroy 41, and in 2. 9. 1269b 19, where it includes not 
only the citizens, but also the women of the citizen class. 

89. 81. 8 dv x.7.4, Susemihl reads ydp, though all the MSS. as 
well as Vet. Int. have dé. Aé seems to be quite in place here, for 
the sentence which it introduces does not appear to be added in 
proof of that which precedes (@ripov yap—Proxpnparov), in which 
no reference is made to 16 xipwov. Aristotle’s meaning probably 
is—‘the law makes wealth to be esteemed more than virtue, and 
renders the whole city fond of money, and those who purchase 
these high offices will come to prize above all other things the 
wealth by which they are won, yet what the possessors of supreme 
authority prize most will be most prized by the other citizens also.’ 
We read already in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 5, ézotot tives yap dy of 
mpooratar Got, Torro. kai of Um avtovs ws emi Td Todd yiyvovra, and 
the same thing is said by Isocrates (ad Nicocl. § 31, rd rhs moAews 
ddns 700s dpovodra rois dpxovow: cp. Areopag. § 22: Nicocl. § 37). 
Cp. also Plato, Laws 711 B sqq. 

41. toUTo.s = 77 Tovrwv, just as in the passage quoted in the last 
note from Isocr. ad Nicocl. tots dpxovow = 1G trav apxdvrav (see 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 781d. Obs. 2). Tovros refers to rd xvpeov: for the 
plural, cp. 1273 a 11, xvpio, which refers to r@ Sju@, 10. We are 
reminded of Plato, Laws 711 C, cal m&s oidpeba rayd EvvaxodovOjceww 
Tovs GAAous ToXitas TO Thy ToLa’Tny TeLOo kal Gua Biay eianpdre ; 

1. odx ofdv te BeBaiws aproroKpatetoBar thy modttelavy. So II?: 
ovx oidy T civat BeBaiws dpiotoKpartikny modiretav, T1?, With dpioro- 
kpareioOa We expect rod rather than modrreiav, but it may possibly 
be right to supply riv rév AaxeSatpovier (rodtreiav) with Snwoxparetcbar 
in 2. 6. 1265 b 35-38 (see note on this passage). Perhaps on 
the whole it is probable that the reading of MW? is the original 
reading, and that of M1? the result of an attempt on the part of 
some one or other (possibly Aristotle himself, though that is not 
very likely) to soften the harshness of dpioroxpareioOa. As to the 
thought, we must bear the passage before us in mind when we are 
told in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq., that an dpioroxparia will pay regard 
to mdodros, dpern, and djyos. It will not be durable, if it does not 
honour virtue most. Compare the passages referred to above on 
37, and also 7 (5). 12. 1316b 5sqq. Aristotle seems to have 
thought it likely that the Carthaginian dpioroxparia would ultimately 
pass into an oligarchy. 

€ifeoBar 8 eGdoyov k.7.A. This is a further objection. Not only 
does this law lead the citizens to count wealth more precious than 
virtue, and thus tend to imperil the aristocratic character of the 
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constitution, but the purchasers of these great offices will probably 
learn by degrees to seek to replace the money spent in their 
purchase by dishonest gains. 

3. et mévys pev Gv... kepSaiver. And this is the view implied 
by the law making these offices purchaseable (cp. 1273 24 5q.). 
After gavdérepos & dv we should supply, with Bernays, ‘like those 
purchasers of office.’ The argument is an argumentum ad hominem 
addressed to the lawgiver or the supporters of this law. 

5. 86 «7.4. This amounts to saying—‘ therefore the émeckeis 
should be put in a position to rule’: edwopia should be secured to 
them. And then, in the next sentence, Aristotle goes on— but 
even if the lawgiver neglected to secure a sufficiency of means to 
the best men both in and out of office, still it is better that he 
should provide for their leisure when in office.’ As to rovrous, 5, 
see note on 1260b 35 and Bon. Ind. 546a 47. For mpoeiro, 
Liddell and Scott (s. v.) compare 7 (5). 7. 1307b 4: see also 
Bon. Ind. 638b 54 sqq. 

9. dmep «.t.A. M. Yriarte says of the Venetian system of govern- 
ment (Vie d’un Patricien de Venise, p. 95)—‘il permet le cumul 
de plusieurs fonctions, et le permet 4 un tel point qu’il n’est pas 
rare de voir un Sénateur occuper en méme temps jusqu’a cing 
ou six postes trés-importants dans I’Etat.” See also Dr. Arnold, 
History of Rome 2. 550, note 6. We learn from Pol. 7 (5). ro. 
1310 b 22, that some of the earlier tyrannies owed their origin to 
the practice adopted by certain oligarchies of entrusting the most 
important magistracies to a single holder. 

ll. mpootdtrew. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 7 sq. 

12. dmou ph pixpd mddts. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 12998 348qq. and 
8 (6). 8. 1321 b 8 sqq. 

wodwtiKwtepoy here seems to be taken by Bonitz (Ind. 614a 
30-39, b 10-24) in a similar sense to that which it bears in 
6 (4). 9. 12944 41, kowdy dé kal pécov tovtay dupdrepa ravta, 510 Kal 
modirikdy, péepixtar yap e€€ apo: i.e. in a sense contrasted with 
Snpoxparixdy, ddvyapyxixdy etc., ‘aptum ad moderatum quoddam im- 
perium populare.’ But must it not be used here in some sense in 
which kat xdAAcov—Oarrov can serve as a justification of it? Its 
meaning is probably ‘more statesmanlike, ‘more agreeable to 
political science,’ as in 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 26 (cp. épyov tot modurixod, 24) 
and 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 35. Cp. also Demosth. de Falsa Legatione 
§ 114 Shilleto (p. 373), Kairor Toy Keay TovTwY ovdepuia earl mouTLKi) 
ovdé ducaia, where Shilleto translates ‘one which you would take 
from a statesman.’ 

VOL. Il. Bb 
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13. kowérepév te yap K.7.A. ‘For it is fairer to all, as we said’ 
(the reference probably is to 2. 2, 126rb 1 sqq.), ‘and work of 
one and the same kind, whatever it is (éacrov), is done better 
and more quickly.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 370 C, é« 6) rovray melo Te 
éxaora ylyverat Kal Kddduov Kal pdov, Grav cis Ev kara piocw kai ev Kaip@ 
oxXodj Tov GrAov &yov mpdrrn, and Aristot. Polos. 2.2252 b seq: 
For xowédrepov, cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 14304 1, kal qpeis O€, dy tows 
kal Kowds mpos aitovs mpoopepapeba, wordy xpdvov THY Tuupaxiay pudd- 
fouev, where kxowds is conjoined with ics (see Liddell and Scott s. v. 
igos, li. 3)and opposed to mAcovexrixds, 1429b 38. “Exaoroy tev aitov 
seems = év épyov, 1273 b 9, €. g. 70 oxuroroueiv as distinguished from 
a combination of avAeiv kai oxvroropeiy: cp. Isocr. Busir. § 16, dravras 
dé rovs dpiOpovs mepiriaBav ef dv apior’ ay Tis Ta Kowa Srouxyoerer, del Tois 
avrois Tas avras mpagées petayerpiCerOar mpocéragev, eidas Tovs pev peTa- 
Badopévous tas épyacias ode mpos &v TOY epyav axpiBds ~yovras, Tovs 
éml tais aitais mpd&ect cuvexas Suapévovras eis UrepBodnv exactov arore- 
Aodyras, and Nicocl. § 18, of & det rots avrois émeotatotytes K.t.A. Yet 
there is much to be said for Bernays’ conjecture of ray épyev in 
place of ray atrév. Has Cicero this passage in his memory when he 
writes to Atticus (13. 10. 2)—Ad Dolabellam, ut scribis, ita puto 
faciendum, xowdrepa quaedam et moditixotepa? We perhaps find 
an echo of it in Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Praecepta c. 15. 812 D, od 
yap pdvov ths Suvduews eis modXovs SravépecOar Soxovens, ArTov éevoydet 
Tov POdvov 7d péyeOos, GANG kal Ta TOY YpeLdy emuTedetrat paddov. 

15. toto, i.e. the advantage of a diffusion of dpyj. It is not 
quite certain whether én rév modepixadv kal tov vavtikoy means ‘in 
military and naval affairs’ or ‘in affairs of war and in maritime 
affairs’ I rather incline to the former view. In fleets and 
armies almost every one may be said both to rule and to be 
ruled, for each has a superior at the same time as he commands 
inferiors. There were in the Lacedaemonian army even enomo- 
tarchs, i.e. leaders of 30 or 40 men, and very possibly commanders 
on even a smaller scale. Lord Napier of Magdala remarks (Z?mes, 
July 25,1885), that ‘the command even of a small body of soldiers 
involves ... the exercise both of subordinate discipline and of 
discipline in command.’ In civic life a share of ruling and being 
ruled is secured in a different way—by alternation (2. 2. 1261 b 
1 sqq.)—but the result is the same. 

17. 81d mdvtwv Stekndube. This phrase recurs in 6 (4).14. 1298 a 
17 and 6 (4). 15. 1300a 26, where however it is used of office, 
not of ruling and being ruled. 


18. dhiyapxixys, and hence exposed to much danger of being 
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upset (7 (5). 12. 1315 b 11: 7 (5). 1.13024 4 sqq.: compare the 
transition in c. 6. 1266 a 11 sqq. from dAcyapyixdy, 12, to émixivduror, 
27). As oligarchies rest on wealth, the remedy employed at 
Carthage (that of enrichment) was an excellent one, for it brought 
fresh blood into the ruling class, or at all events made the people 
less hostile. See on this subject 8 (6), 5. 1320a 35-b 16, reyvag- 
téov ody éras av edropia yévorro xpdvos k.t.d. Ischomachus (Xen. 
Oecon. 14. 4 sqq.) contrasts the laws of Draco and Solon, which 
punish those who do wrong, with the ‘royal laws’ (i.e. those of 
kings, or perhaps those of the king of Persia—see Holden, Oeco- 
nomicus, p. 217), which enrich those who do right, and says that 
in his management of his slaves he employs both methods, and that 
further, when he finds slaves anxious to be commended by him, 
TovTos domep edevOépors dn XpSpat, ov pdvov mAovriCav aAdAd Kal TiMav 
as Kadovs te kayabovs. See also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 22. 

expedyouat, Sc. rév xivduvoy (Coray). Bernays, ingeniously enough, 
would insert (¢ conj.) ordow after dpiora, but it is doubtful whether 
anything has dropped out. Aristotle often omits a word where it 
will be readily supplied. See note on 1266b 1, and cp. 5 (8). 5. 
1340 b 17, where mpos ryv Wvxnv is left to be supplied by the reader. 
We find éexpevyew, however, used absolutely now and then, and 
duapedyew is frequently thus used (e. g. in Hdt. 1. ro). 

19. t moutetv. So all MSS. To mrovrigew (Schn.) would 
certainly be much simpler, but perhaps 76 mAovreiy (which 
Bernays leaves unaltered) is defensible. Wdovreivy means ‘to 
become rich’ as well as ‘to be rich,’ cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20, and 
Menand. Kédag, Fr. 6 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 154), od8els 
emdovtnaev tayéws Sikaios Sv: thus r@ wdovrety may here be trans- 
lated ‘by becoming rich, ‘by enrichment. Members of the 
demos became rich and contented through being despatched to the 
cities dependent on Carthage in some capacity the exact nature of 
which is uncertain (as officials, if we follow Susemihl—as colonists, if 
we follow Grote, History of Greece 10. 545): cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320b 4, 
to.odrov S€ twa Tpdtov Kapxnddvioe mrodurevdpevor pidov KexTnvTae Toy Sjwov* 
del ydp Twas exréurovtes Tod Onwou mpos Tas Teptotkidus Tovodow edndpous. 
See Sus.?, Note 398, who explains the ‘cities’ here mentioned to be 
cities of the agricultural section of the indigenous Libyans subject 
to Carthage, as distinguished on the one hand from Phoenician 
cities ruled by her and on the other from pastoral Libyan tribes. 

ém tas wéders. In 1320 b 4 sqq. (quoted in the last note) éxméu- 
mew is used with mpdés. ’Ent perhaps implies that they were sent out 
to rule the cities: cp. Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 20, rovray Hevoxdéa pev kai 
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didXov erak&ev ent rovs imméas k.r.A. Exméymew is used of sending out 
officials in c. 9. 1271 a 24, but it is also commonly used of colon- 
ists (see Liddell and Scott s.v.). For ras rédes, ‘ the cities depen- 
dent on Carthage,’ compare the use of dr rév édewv in Xen. Hell. 
3. 4. 20 and of éy rais réAeow in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 14. 

21. GANG K.7.A. Cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 and 4 (7). 13. 13324 
28 sq. 

touti. Aristotle would seem, if we may judge from the Index 
Aristotelicus, to use otroci but rarely. For the contrast between 
roxns épyov and Sia rdv vopobéryy, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 29 sqq., and 
for dia rdv vopobérny, see above on 1270b 19. 

23. pdppaxov... THs houxtas. Compare the use of dkos in 7 
(5). 5. 1305 a 32 sq. 

25. Kpyntixfs. For the omission of the article, see Bon. Ind. 
109 b 44 sqq. and Vahlen, Beitr. zu d. Poet. 4. 409. 

Sikatws surprises us, but still the Cretan constitution had its 
merits. ; 

27. Tav S€ x.7.A. Looking to the programme of the Second 
Book which we find in its opening chapter, we might well expect 
it to close with the review of the Carthaginian constitution. We 
are there prepared for a review of the constitutions subsisting 
in reputedly well-governed States and of schemes of constitution 
put forth by individuals and generally well thought of ; but now 
Aristotle speaks as if he had promised a review of of azodnvapevo 
mept moderetas, divides them into two classes, those who had not 
taken an active part in politics and those who had, and calls to 
mind that he has not yet spoken of anyone except Lycurgus 
belonging to the latter class. He will now, we gather, enter on 
a review, not of existing constitutions or of schemes of consti- 
tution, but of lawgivers who had played a part in politics. 
It is no doubt true that, as Aristotle ranks Solon among the best 
lawgivers in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 18 sqq., we look for a criticism of 
the Solonian constitution from him, and that this constitution, 
having passed away and given place to another, is not in strictness 
included in either of the two classes of constitution marked out 
for treatment in the first chapter of the Second Book. Still there is 
some awkwardness about this addition to the programme, and the 
purpose of the book—the indication of what is good and useful in 
the constitutions reviewed and the revelation of their general inade- 
quacy (2.1. 1260 b 32—35)—-seems to be but little served by the in- 
quiries of this concluding chapter. The more valuable portion of it 
—that relating to Solon—rather corrects current mistakes as to the 
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nature of his legislation than criticises it, and the remainder is little 
more than a collection of jottings. The notice of Solon’s legislation, 
though possibly incomplete, seems to be Aristotelian, but it may 
have been tacked on by some later hand to the notice of the Car- 
thaginian constitution, and the authenticity of the rest of the chapter 
in its present shape is very questionable. See note on 1274 22. 

35. Xddwva 8 vor x.t.A. This approval is mentioned because 
good repute confers a claim to notice (c.1.1260b 32). Plato had 
already said in Rep. 599 E, oé 8€ ris airvarar médus vopobérnv ayabdy 
yeyovévar kal oas apednkéevac; Xapavdav pev yap “Iradia Kab Sixedla, 
kal pets Zohova, Aristotle himself ranks Solon among the ‘best 
lawgivers’ (see above on 27). It is not clear whether Isocrates is 
referred to among these éuo, though he was an eulogist of Solon 
and of the mdrpos Sypoxparia (cp. Areopag. §§ 16-17, 26-27, 37: de 
Antid. § 232). They regarded Solon as the destroyer of an ex- 
treme oligarchy, on the ruins of which he constructed the zdrpuos 
Snpoxpatia, a wisely mixed constitution: they took him to have 
founded the Areopagus, to have introduced the system of filling 
magistracies by election, and to have created the popular dicastery, 
thus as it were equipping the State with a complete set of new 
institutions. ‘Most writers,’ says Plutarch (Solon c. 19), ‘made 
Solon the author of the Areopagus’*: Plutarch himself, however, 
doubts the fact for the reason he there mentions. To this view of 
Solon’s work Aristotle objects; he says that Solon would seem 
to have found the council of the Areopagus and the system of 
filling the magistracies by election already established, and that 
he was only so far responsible in relation to those matters that 
he left them as he found them, whereas he did institute the 
popular element in the constitution by founding the popular 
dicasteries. He appeals in support of his contention to the opinion 
of a second set of critics, who made Solon responsible for the 
existing extreme democracy. They complained that so far from 
being the author of a mixed constitution, he overpowered the oligar- 
chical element of the constitution by the democratic, inasmuch as 
he gave supreme power to the popular dicastery. Armed with 
this judicial authority, the people became masters of the State; 
one statesman after another had to play into their hands, and 
so the extreme democracy gradually came into being. Aristotle, 
however, holds that these inquirers ascribed to Solon’s institution 
of popular dicasteries consequences which would not have resulted 
from it, if it had not been for accidental circumstances. Solon 
was far from intending to found an extreme democracy; he 
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gave, in fact, only a modicum of power to the people—enough 
to content them and no more—and reserved office for the better- 
to-do classes. On the other hand, he was not the contriver of 
an elaborate mixed constitution, but rather the founder of the be- 
ginnings of popular liberty; still less was he the undoer of the 
power of the Few. He left office in their hands, and gave the 
people only just enough power to make the holders of office govern 
well (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27-1319 a 6). That Aristotle approved of 
Solon’s legislation is evident from 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 18 sq.: 8 (6). 4. 
1318b 27 sqq.: 3. 11. 1281 b 21-1282 4 41. 

39. pigavta Kadds Thy woAttelay K.t.A. These critics appear to have 
thought that a good mixed constitution should include oligarchical, 
aristocratical, and popular elements: compare the view referred to 
in c. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq. Aristotle may perhaps have regarded the 
Areopagus as an oligarchical rather than an aristocratic institution 
(7 (5). 4. 13044 20: cp. 6 (4). 3. 1290a 27), but he would hardly 
agree that election to office, unless it is car dperyy, is an aristo- 
cratic feature (cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 7 sqq.), or think that the mere 
admissibility of all citizens to serve on the dicasteries, without the 
accompaniment of pay to the poor for serving, is a large step in 
the democratic direction. 

41. Here, as it seems to me, Aristotle’s statement of his own 
opinion begins. 

2. tov Se Sfpov KatactiHoa «.7.d., ‘set up the demos’ (gave a 
place in the constitution to the demos) ‘by enacting that all the 
citizens should be admitted to sit on the dicasteries.’ Aristotle uses 
the same words—xaradicat, katacrijoai—as had been used by the 
critics to whom he refers, in order to bring out clearly the difference 
of his own view. Solon is here so far connected with the dicas- 
teries that he is said to have provided that membership of them 
should be open to all citizens. 

5. domep tupdvyw TO Shpw xapiLduevor. An indication of the 
teevtaia Snpoxpatia: cp. 6 (4). 4. 12928 II, pdvapxos yap 6 dijpos 
yiveran KA. 7 (5). TL. 1313 b 38: 8 (6). 5. 13204 4 Sq. 

6. thy viv Sypoxpatiav. Cp. 10, where this expression is 
repeated. It is implied that the Athenian democracy was in the 
writer’s time a democracy of an advanced kind—perhaps a redevraia 
Snpoxparia, The passage is noticeable, because Aristotle commonly 
avoids mentioning Athens in connexion with his censures of 
extreme democracy. Some have doubted its genuineness because 
of its unwonted outspokenness. 

8. “Egiddtns ... kat MepixAfjs, cp. Plutarch, Praecepta Reip. 
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Gerend. c. 15. 812 D, as Tepikdijs Mevinr@ pev expnto mpos Tas otparn- 
yias, Ov "Eduddrou 8€ tiv é& Apetou mdayou Bovdnv érameivace, dia Se 
Xapivou 76 kata Meyapéav exipooe Wypiopa, Adureova S€ Covpiav olkorhy 
e&érepapev. 

10. atgwv. Cp. 8 (6). 4.1319 b 21, ois Krew Oévys ’AOn»now exph- 
gato Bovddépevos avéjoat thy Snpoxpariay. 

12. dm oupmtdpatos. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306b 6. 

Tis vavapxtas, a rare word, apparently, in the sense in which it is 
here used. 

13. év tots Myducots. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1304 20, olov 4 &v ’Apelo 
mayo Bovdr «vdoKiunoaca ev Tois Mndixois eof cvvtovwrépay Toioat 
Thy moXTElav, Kat mddw 6 vavutikds dxdos ‘yevduevos aitios Tijs mept 
Zadapiva viens kal Oud tavrys tis iyepovias bid thy Kata Oddarrav 
Svvapuy tiv Snpoxpariay icxvporépav émoinaev: lsocr. de Antid. § 316 sq.: 
Plato, Laws 707, and also 708 E, fueAdXov réyew, &s oddels more dv- 
Oparav ovdév vopoberet, tiyar dé Kat Evpdopal mavroia mimtovca may- 
Toias youoberovor Ta mavta nuiv’ 7) yap modeuds Tis Bracduevos avérpee 
moNtretas Kal peTeBade vopous K.T.A. 

14. BSypaywyods patdous. Probably those alluded to by Isocrates, 
de Antidosi §§ 316-7, a passage which Aristotle evidently has in 
his mind here. Aristotle had a good opinion of the antagonist of 
Pericles, Thucydides son of Melesias (Plutarch, Nicias c. 2), but 
would hardly have applied this expression to Pericles, even for 
the sake of contradicting Isocrates, who calls him dypaywyds dyabds 
(de Antid. § 234). 

15. émel Xédwv ye «.t.A. Cp. Solon, Fragm. 5 (Bergk), and Pol. 
3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq. It would seem, however, from 8 (6). 4. 
1318b 21 sqq., that Solon might have given the people less ; 
and Plato in the Laws, though he allows the people some 
share in judicial and deliberative functions, reserves the review of 
the conduct of magistrates in office for his great college of the 
priests of Apollo. 

16. émodi8dvar. See note on 12734 10, dmodddacr 74 Sypo. 

17. pydé yap tovtou «.t.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 767 E-768 B, and 
Pol. 8 (6). 5. 13204 14 sqq. 

18. dpxds, here as in 6 (4). 14.1298 a 1-3 (contrast 3.1. 1275 a 
23-29) distinguished from 1d didfov. Cp. 3. 4. 1277 Dd 1, 816 map’ 
éviows od pereixov oft Snusovpyot TO madady dpxdv, mply Sypov yevéerOac 
rév éxxaroy, where Athens may be among the States referred to, 
for, as Schémann says (Gr. Alterth. 1. 342), ‘it is clear that as the 
three upper classes of the Solonian Constitution were framed in 
relation to the amount of their landed property, all those who 
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owned no land must have been placed in the fourth, even when 
well endowed with other kinds of property.’ The Archonship was 
probably confined to the first class (Plut. Aristid. c. 1). 

19. ék Tov TevTaKocLopedipvov K.t.A. Diels (Uber die Berliner 
Fragmente der ’A@nvaiav TWoNreia des Aristoteles, p. 33. 3) regards 
12744 19-21 as an interpolation, and if with Susemihl we regard 
all that follows vopodéra 8é, 22, as spurious, there is something to be 
said for rejecting ék rév mevraxoctopedipvov—perqy, 21, also. These 
words, however, seem to be added to justify and enforce rév yropipov 
kal tév ednépwv, and to show that Solon not only confined office to 
well-to-do men, but did so by the requirement of a property qualifi- 
cation (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 30, apyew S€ tas peyioras aiperovs Kal aro 
rynudrov ... i) kat dd Tiunudrov pev pndewiav, GAda Tovs Suvapevous). 

20. tpitou tédous probably means ‘third in mention’ (cp. c. 6. 
1264 b 33: C. 11. 1272b 28), not necessarily ‘third in point of 
dignity. Susemihl brackets (though doubtfully) these two words 
as spurious, but réAovs seems to be needed for ré réraprov, 21. 

21. ots «1.4. The fact was mentioned by Aristotle in the ’A@y- 
vaiov Todereia also (Aristot. Fragm. 350. 1537 a 20 sqq.). 

22. vopobérar Sé éyévovto x.t.4. The review of Solon’s legislation 
seems, as has been said, hardly to be complete. Be that, however, 
as it may, we expect it to be followed by a review of lawgivers 
who legislated for their own States or for others after taking an 
active part in politics (wodtrevOevres avroi, 1273 b 31), whether they 
were the authors of laws only or of constitutions as well as laws, for 
it is doubtful whether Susemih! is right in thinking that the authors 
of laws only are dismissed in 1273 b 32 from consideration. And 
we do find that in what follows lawgivers who legislated for other 
States than their own (Charondas, Philolaus, Androdamas) are 
specially noted. Nothing, however, is said as to the lawgivers 
now enumerated having taken an active part in politics, and we 
are even more at a loss in this part of the chapter than in that 
relating to Solon to see how the scanty notices given of their 
legislation serve the main purpose of the book, which is set forth 
in c. 1. 1260b 32-36. Of Zaleucus all that we are told is that 
he legislated for the Epizephyrian Locrians, and it would even 
seem (see next note) that Aristotle elsewhere gave an account 
of him which would at all events exclude the idea of his having 
legislated afer taking an active part in politics, for according to 
the Wodsreia he was a shepherd and a slave when he became a 
lawgiver. About Charondas we learn a little more, and perhaps 
there is a reason for the insertion of the story about Philolaus and 
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Diocles, though it seems out of keeping in the Politics. From 
this point onward the object of the writer appears to be to note 
anything special and peculiar to each lawgiver. This aim had 
not, to say the least, been equally prominent in previous chapters, 
though we find, it is true, some traces of it inc. 7. 1266a 
33-36, 39 and c. 8. 1267b 29. The passage 1274 b 9-15 is 
especially open to suspicion. A recurrence to Phaleas and Plato 
seems quite out of place, especially now that we are concerned 
with lawgivers, and with lawgivers who had taken an active part in 
politics, of whom Plato was not one. The statement (1274 b 9 sq.) 
that Plato was the first to propose a community of property 
conflicts with c. 7. 1266a 34 sq. It is true that there is much that 
is characteristic of Aristotle in the style of the passage which 
begins at 1274 a 22 and extends to the end of the chapter. The 
quiet correction of Ephorus (1274a 25 sqq.), and of the too patriotic 
Locrian legend which traced back the beginnings of the legislative 
art to the Locrian Onomacritus, is also quite in Aristotle’s vein. 

On the whole, the guess is perhaps permissible that Aristotle 
may have left only the fragment about Solon and a few rough 
data for insertion after the notice of the Carthaginian constitution, 
and that some member of the school, not very long after his death, 
completed them as he best could. Zeller, it should be noticed, 
holds that the chapter has suffered from interpolation (Gr. Ph. 2. 
2. 676). 

Zdédeuxds te «.7.A. Of the lawgivers noticed in the remaining 
portion of the chapter, some seem to have been authors of con- 
stitutions as well as laws, others of laws only. We cannot be 
certain that the ‘ill-compounded dporoxparia’ at the Epizephyrian 
Locri which Aristotle criticises in 7 (5). 7. 1307a 38 sq. was 
regarded by him as the work of Zaleucus, but Plutarch speaks 
of Zaleucus as the author of a constitution (Numa c. 4). Cha~- 
rondas, however, appears to be referred to in 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 
7 sqq. as the founder of an dpiorokparia, or at all events of a 
constitution of some kind: cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296a 21: 6 (4). 
13. 1297a 21 sqq. Draco and Pittacus, on the contrary, are 
stated to be authors of laws only in 1274b 15, 18. It is hardly 
likely that Cicero refers to this passage in Ep. ad Att. 6. 1. 18: Quis 
Zaleucum leges Locris scripsisse non dixit? Num igitur iacet 
Theophrastus, si id a Timaeo reprehensum est? Cp. Cic. de Leg. 
2. 6. 15, where Timaeus is said to have denied that Zaleucus ever 
existed. There were perhaps some who ascribed the Politics 
to Theophrastus, but Cicero can hardly have been among them, 
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for, as has been pointed out elsewhere, he says in the De Finibus 
(5. 4. 11) that both Aristotle and Theophrastus had written 
‘de optimo statu rei publicae,’ so that at all events the two books 
of the Politics which relate to this subject cannot have been 
attributed by him to Theophrastus. It has apparently escaped 
notice, that while Zaleucus is here classed among those who had 
become lawgivers after taking an active part in politics (modirev- 
Gévres adtoi, 1273 b 31), he is said by the Scholiast on Pindar 
on the authority of Aristotle to have been a shepherd and a 
slave when he was called on to legislate (Aristot. Fragm. 505. 
1561 a 5 sqq.). Perhaps, however, the words modrevOevres adroit 
need not be interpreted as implying that the participation in poli- 
tical life preceded the legislation; the intention may be only to 
contrast lawgivers who took an active part in politics at some 
time in their life with those who Strédecav idiatevovres tov Biov 
(1273 b 28). 

24, tats Xadkidixats. Some would omit rais, but cp. I. II. 
1258b 19, trav did\av (dav tay ThoTdv 7} Trnvar, ap’ bcey ~oTe 
tuyxdvew Bonbecias, where ray G\Aov (oor undergoes a similar series 
of limitations. 

25. weipovrar Sé€ «7.4. ‘And some attempt even to put facts 
together, their view being that’ etc. Welldon, following Con- 
greve, translates cvvdyew ‘to make out a catena of legislators,’ and 
so also Bernays, ‘eine ununterbrochene Reihenfolge von Gesetz- 
gebern nachzuweisen,’ but the correctness of this rendering seems 
doubtful. For the construction, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 20. Who 
were these tues? Trieber (Forschungen, pp. 67, 72, ror) and 
Sus.” (Note 418) say Ephorus; and it is true that Ephorus (ap. 
Strab. ro. p. 482), on the authority of ‘the Cretans,’ brings Lycur- 
gus into communication with Thales—pedorord avdpt kai vopoberixg— 
from whom he is said to learn in particular the way in which Rha- 
damanthus, and afterwards Minos, fathered their laws on Zeus. But 
we nowhere learn that Ephorus connected Thales with Onomacritus; 
and as to Zaleucus, Ephorus would seem from Strabo 6. p. 260 
to have regarded his laws as a compilation & te ray Kpyricav 
vopipov kat Aakovikdv kal ex Trav ’Apeorayitixdv. This hardly looks 
as if he made Zaleucus and Lycurgus disciples of Thales, and 
therefore contemporaries or nearly so. Ephorus, it is true, was an 
enthusiast for things Cretan, and may well have pointed to Crete 
as the birthplace of the legislative art among others—indeed, those 
who traced the beginnings of Greek civilization to Crete were 
probably very much in the right (see E, Curtius, History of Greece 
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ears 73)—but one would rather suspect a Locrian origin for a 
tradition which made a Locrian the first skilled legislator, and 
placed Zaleucus and Lycurgus on a level, thus virtually denying 
the debt of the former to the latter. We know that the Italian 
Locri claimed to have been the first State to use written laws, 
those which Zaleucus had given it (Scymnus Chius, 314 sqq.). If 
again the Locrian Onomacritus mentioned here is the same man 
as the well-known Athenian oracle-monger of Peisistratid times, 
the anachronism is very great—too great, probably, for Ephorus to 
have committed. We should also expect Ephorus, with his strong 
interest in Crete, to look back to Rhadamanthus or Minos as the 
earliest able lawgiver. 

26. yupvacOjvar 8 atrév «.7.d., ‘and that he trained himself 
by practice in Crete, though a Locrian and sojourning there in the 
exercise of the prophetic art.’ For yupvarjva, cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
§ 187, where it is coupled with évrp.Beis yevécOau. 

28. Od\ynta. Thales the Cretan, in contradistinction to whom 
Thales the Milesian is thus designated in 1. 11.1259 a 6. On 
Thales the Cretan, the other and probably later form of whose 
name is Thaletas, see Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, and 
Sus.’, Note 419. In associating Thales with Lycurgus, Ephorus and 
the authorities here criticised gave currency to a long-enduring 
and widespread error, which survives not only in Plutarch, Ly- 
curgus c. 4, but also in Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 2. 21, and 
Diog. Laert. 1. 38. We probably learn the true date of Thales 
the Cretan from the De Musica attributed to Plutarch (c. IO), 
where he is said on the authority of Glaucus (a Rhegian, con- 
temporary with Democritus) to have lived after Archilochus. The 
contradiction given in the text on chronological grounds to the 
ingenious combination of these tiwes may perhaps apply to the 
whole of it. Lawgivers do not fall so easily into an order of filia- 
tion: Lycurgus was not the pupil of Thales, nor Thales the con- 
temporary of Onomacritus, nor Zaleucus the contemporary of 
Lycurgus, nor Charondas the pupil of Zaleucus. 

80. GdAG taéta «7.4. For the transition, cp. I. 5. 12544 33, 
ada TadTa pév tows corepikwrépas Cott oKerews, 70 Se (Gov mpGrov cuvEe- 
ornkev &k Woxns Kat gdparos, where Aristotle turns from a question 
lying somewhat off his path to the inquiry which he is pursuing. 
So here the meaning seems to be—‘ but all this rests on an error 
of chronology, and to return to our subject, Philolaus the Corinthian 
also legislated for a city not his own, Thebes.’ It seems doubtful 
whether, as some have thought, the twes of 25 are found fault with 
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here for omitting Philolaus in their enumeration. "Eyévero de kat 
Pirddaos is repeated in 1274 b 18, eyévero b€ kai Lerraxds, and 23, 
eyévero dé kai ’ AvSpoddyas. 

To xpévw. So I, Vet. Int. Bekk.: Ar. ‘sed qui ista dicunt, 
tempora non supputant,’ on the strength of which rendering Schnei- 
der, Coray, and Susemihl read ray xpdvav. Tots xpdvors seems to be 
read by Bonitz (Ind. 856 20), who groups this passage with 6 (4). 
6. 1293 a 1 and 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 24, and the plural is certainly far 
more usual in this sense. As to Aéyovow. . . A€yorres, the repeti- 
tion, though harsh, may perhaps be explained by such phrases as 
eroinaev ov Kaddv, 6pOds moinoas, C. 9. 12704 20. 

32. qv 8€ x... The purpose of this narrative seems to be 
partly to show how remarkable the career of Philolaus was, but 
still more to explain how a Corinthian came to live at Thebes: 
we were informed a few lines back how it was that a Locrian came 
to sojourn in Crete. The striking feature of the story to the mind 
of a Greek would be that a member of the ruling family of Corinth 
should have been willing to give up country and home, honours and 
power, and to accompany Diocles into a life-long exile. A tale like 
this was not out of place at the head of the legislative traditions of 
Thebes: cp. Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 19, dAws 8€ rijs wept tos épacras 
avrnbeias odx, Somep of moral A€youcr, OnBaiois TO Aatov mabos apyiy 
mrapéaxev, GAN’ of vopoberar To ior Oupoedes a’t@v Kal axpatov avievat 
kal dvuypaivery evOds ex maidov BovAdpevor ToAdY pev aveuiéavTo Kal aTovd7 
kal madia macy Tov avdAdy eis Tiuty Kal mpoedpiay a&yovtes, Naumpov dé Tov 
€pwra tats madaicrpas eveOperavto cuykepavyivtes Ta On Tov vewr. 
Plutarch’s reference to the untempered strength of the spirited 
element in the Theban nature suggests that the Thebans may be 
present to Aristotle’s mind when he says (4 (7). 7-1327b 34), 
Ta pev yap (roy “EAAjvev Bun) exec THv piow povdkodov. 

36. kat viv ér x.7.A. Aristotle seems also to have mentioned 
(perhaps in his ’Eporcés) a tomb of Iolaus, probably at Thebes, at 
which lovers exchanged pledges of fidelity (Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18: 
Aristot. Fragm. 92. 1492 a 39). 

37. mpds S€ Thy Tv KopivOiwv xdpay, ‘in the direction of the Corin- 
thian territory.” The tombs were mounds, but the distance would 
be not far from 40 miles, as the crow flies. So Althaemenes, after 
exiling himself from Crete lest he should fulfil prophecy and kill his 
father, built the temple of the Atabyrian Zeus on a high peak in the 
island of Rhodes, from which his native land could be descried 
on the horizon (Diod. 5. 59. 2). As to the position of the tomb 
of Diocles, compare the last stanza of Wordsworth’s Laodamia: 
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even the elm-trees planted on the grave of Protesilaus could not 
bear the sight of Ilium (Anth. Pal. 7. 141). 

40. Sia thy dréxOevav tod méQous. Vict. ‘propter odium illius 
affectus’ (cp. Siaysonoas tov épwra, 34). 

dmas . . . €otar after tafacda. Weber (Die Absichtssatze bei 
Aristot., p. 36) compares Soph. El. 33. 183 b 3 sq. 

dmontos here ‘visible,’ not, as in Soph. Aj. 15, ‘invisible.’ 

3. madomoulas, NOt Texvorroiias. Texvorouia, ‘the begetting of off- 
spring,’ is common to man with the lower animals; not so zato- 
novia, Which means ‘ the begetting of children’: we often find zavdo- 
moa Conjoined with ydpo (e.g. in Plato, Rep. 423 E, 459 A, Symp. 
192 B: Plutarch, Solon c. 6). But C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. 
180, 10) may possibly be right in translating the word here ‘adop- 
tion, for in Plutarch, Quaest. Platon. 1. 3. 1000 D we find maido- 
moveioOa used in the sense of ‘adopt’ (domep 6 py Texdv radorovetrae 
tov apiorov, where however Wyttenbach would read maida oveiras, 
comparing Paus. 7.1.3). On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that the laws referred to might be called @erixot without 
relating solely to adoption. No other instance of the occurrence 
of madoroua in Aristotle’s writings is given in the Index Aristo- 
telicus, though rexvoroua, which is never used by Plato or by the 
Attic Orators, is of frequent occurrence in them. 

The antecedent of ots seems to be in the gen. after vouodérns : 
it is, however, as often happens, caught into the relative clause. 

A, Qetixous, ‘relating to adoption.’ See Biichsenschiitz, Besitz 
und Erwerb, p. 32, and C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 65. 2, who 
points out that Philolaus, if he was the first to permit adoption at 
Thebes, in effect introduced testation. ‘This would be the case even 
if the form of adoption introduced by him was, like that prescribed 
by the law of Gortyna (Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 161), adopto 
inter vivos. ‘The aim of Philolaus in permitting adoption was very 
different from that which Isaeus ascribes to the Attic lawgiver— 
6 yap vopoberns, @ avdpes, dia roiTo Toy yduov eOnkev ovTas, dpov pé- 
ynv tavtny Katapvyy ovcayv tis épnulas Kat mapayvxjv tov Biov ois 
drat Tov avOparev, TO eEeivar mocacbat dv twa dv BovdrA@vrat (2. 13). 

i8tws. His aim he shared with Pheidon, who was, like himself, a 
Corinthian (c. 6. 1265 b 12 sqq.), and perhaps earlier than Philolaus, 
but the means used were peculiar to the Jatter. From this point on- 
wards we note an effort to point out anything special and peculiar to 
each lawgiver. Some attention had been paid to this before (c. 7. 
1266a 33-36, 39: c. 8. 1267b 29), but now the thing is done 
systematically. . Probably the view is that enactments peculiar to a 
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lawgiver are those which are most likely to deserve attention. To 
produce something id:ov was held to be the surest sign of capacity 
and training: cp. Plutarch adv. Colot. c. 26. 1121 E, rod & ’Apkeow- 
Adov tov ’Emixovpoy ov petpiws eoxev 7 Od€a mapaduTew. . . undev yap 
abrov idiov héyovra, pyaiv, brddnu eproreiv Kal dd€av avOparras aypappd- 
ros, dre 8) moAvypdppatos adros dy Kai pepovowpevos: Aristot. Metaph. 
A. 1.981 b 13 sqq.: Metaph. A. 4. 984 b 31: see also de Soph. El. 
33. 183 b 20 sqq. Ephorus and others are said by Polybius (6. 
45. 3) to have pointed out certain things as ta ris Aakedatpovioy 
modreias. Inquiries respecting etpyyara and their authors were 
popular in Greece (Pol. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 2 sqq.: Aeschyl. Prom. 
Vinct. 476 sqq.: Plato, Phaedrus 274 C, Rep. 600 A), and they 
were especially popular in Aristotle’s day: Ephorus paid much 
attention to the subject in his History (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. 1. 
p- Ixi), and is also said to have written a separate work on etpyyara, 
as did two successive heads of the Peripatetic School, Theophras- 
tus and Strato (Diog. Laert. 5. 47, 60): Hermippus also in his book 
on Lawgivers concerned himself with efpéoes (Athen. Deipn. 
154 d). Isocrates, in arguing (Paneg. § 10) that honour should 
be paid rather to the best practitioners of an art than to its 
originators, implies that the prevailing tendency was in the latter 
direction. It is not surprising, then, that the authors of any- 
thing ‘oy in legislation should be noted here; still the aim of 
the Second Book is not history but criticism, and of criticism there 
is hardly anything in this concluding chapter. 

6. WeudSopaptipwr. See critical note. 

7. mp@tos yap «.7.A. ‘For he was the first to introduce the de- 
nunciation for false witness.’ See Mr. Sandys’ note on Demosth. Or. 
2 adv. Steph. c. 7 (p.115 of his edition), and, on the general signifi- 
cance of the innovation, which gave unsuccessful litigants an 
opportunity of re-opening questions decided against them, C. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 72 (in Thalheim’s edition, Rechtsalterth. 
§ 17. p. 119 sq.), who refers to [Demosth.] contra Evurg. c. 1. 
These suits had evidently become in Aristotle’s time a great social 
nuisance: cp. c. 5. 1263b 20 sq. ’Emoinae is here used of a legis- 
lator, as e.g. inc. 9g. 12704 20. 

8. yAadupwtepos, ‘more finished’: see note on 1271 b 21. 

9. [badéou...a&xpyotov.] As to this passage, see note on 12742 
22. In c. 7. 1266a 34 we read ovdeis yap otre rHy wept Ta TéKva 
kowdtnTa Kal Tas yuvaikas Gos KeKawordunkev (except Plato) otre epi 
Ta ovocitia Tay yuvakeyv: here, on the contrary, the suggestion of a 
community of property is said to be also peculiar to him. The 
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two passages seem inconsistent, and probably the earlier statement 
is the truer. Most of the suggestions with which Plato is here 
credited are trivial enough, and it may well be doubted whether 
this paragraph is anything more than a marginal annotation from 
the pen of some reader of the treatise, which has crept into the 
text. Its style, however, resembles that of Aristotle, and its date 
may well be very early. adéov seems to be the correct reading, 
not @rAoddov, though Aoddov has the weight of MS. authority in 
its favour, for a re-equalization, or at any rate an equalization, of 
ovoia (the word ovcia is used also in 1266a 37 and 1267b 5, 
though, as Aristotle points out in 1267 b 9, his project extended 
only to land) has been ascribed to Phaleas (c. 7. 1266 b 1 sq.), 
whereas nothing of the kind has been attributed to Philolaus. 

évop.ddwos. Here all the MSS. read dvopddoors (Vet. Int. ‘irregu- 
laritas ’)—i. e. ‘partitio inaequalis,’ which is evidently not the sense 
intended, *Avouddwors (‘ aequalitatis restitutio’: see Bon. Ind. s. v.) 
is probably the true reading: the word does not, however, occur 
elsewhere in Aristotle: still we have dypadicéa (from dvouahigerr) 
in Rhet. 3. 11. 1412a 16, and some would read dvopadioOnoopévny 
for dy éuadicOnoonevny in Pol. 2. 6. 1265a 40. 

11. 6... oupmocapxetv. Cp. Plato, Laws 671 D-672 A. For the 
construction 6 vduos, 7d x.7.A., Cp. c. 8. 1268b 4, 6 rept tijs Kpiccws 
vdpos, TO Kptvery a€vovy Ouatpodvra x.7.A., and below 19-20. 

12. kat thy... axpynorov. Sus. compares Plato, Laws 794 D- 
795D. Ti... doxnow is governed by epi, 11: see the passages 
collected by Bonitz (Ind. 630a 39 sqq.), and cp. also Pol. 7 (5). 
10. 1311 b 37, and de Gen. An. 3. 1. 749 b 24, where PZ omit 
dud. Kara rv pedérny (13), ‘by practice’: cp. kard vow, kara 
tuxnv. Plato’s view was that the difference between the right hand 
and the left has arisen d:a ra €6y, od« dpOds xpopevar, there being by 
nature none whatever (Laws 794 E). Aristotle, on the contrary, 
held that this difference existed by nature (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134b 
33 sqq.: de Caelo 2. 2. 284 b 6 sqq.: Hist. An. 2. 1. 497 b 31), though 
men might make themselves ambidextrous by practice: cp. Magn, 
Mor. 1. 34. 1194b 32, ra pices dvra petadauBdvovot peraPodjrs’ héyo 
& olov ei TH dpiorepa pedeT@ucy wayres det Badrey, ywoipned’ dy durd€évor" 
GdAAa Hioee ye apiorepa €ore k.T.r. He would probably, however, be 
opposed to attempts to counteract nature by habituation (4 (7). 
17. 1337421: 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 35 sqq.). 

14, ds Séov «.7.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 795 C, ére rov Sirra Set Kexrn- 
pévov ols duivord 7 ay kal emiriBeiro GAois, pndev dpyov TovTwy pndé 
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row xeporv. ‘In Attic the dual of 6, 7, ré has commonly but one 
gender 76, row’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.). See Jelf, Gr. Gr. $ 388. 
3b, and cp. Plato, Protag. 314 D: Theaetet. 155 E. 

17. «at, ‘at all’: see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168. 

# xadendtys. Cp. Rhet. 2. 23.1400b 21. See C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant. 3. § 73. 10 (in Thalheim’s edition, Rechtsalt. § 18. p. 122. 5). 

18. A transition is made from Draco to Pittacus, because Pittacus 
also was the author of laws only: the two lawgivers, however, had 
more than this in common, for Pittacus’ law about drunkards was, 
like those of Draco, famous for its severity ({Plutarch,] Sept. Sap. 
Conv. 13, Tov ody éxeivoy tov xaderrov vopor). 

20. tt mralowor. See critical note. 

21. 0d mpds thy x.7.d. Literally, ‘he paid regard not to the greater 
consideration which it might be pleaded is due to men who offend 
when drunk, but’ etc. “Or: is used, and not 7#v, because the writer does 
not wish to affirm that this greater consideration is due. The ques- 
tion with regard to which neutrality is here maintained, a neutrality 
perhaps slightly benevolent to the drunkard, is solved without hesi- 
tation in Eth. Nic. 3. 2. 1110 b 24 sqq., where the drunken offender 
is said not to act 6’ @yvoav, much less involuntarily (in which case 
alone cvyyvepn is called for, Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 1109 b 31 sq.), but only 
dyvoov: thus Pittacus was quite right, 7 yap dapy7 év atte Kipios yap 
rod pi) pebvoOjva, roiro & atriov ris dyvoias (Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 1113 b 30 
sqq.). Lesbos, we remember, was a wine-producing island, and 
Pittacus was engaged in restoring order to Mytilene. According 
to the English law, if intoxication amounts to stupidity, it reduces 
the crime (Ruling of an English Judge, Zzmes, Feb. 4, 1881). It 
should be noted that Pittacus was credited with the exclamation 
Svyyvopn Tywpias Kpeioowr, On liberating his opponent Alcaeus 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 76). 

24. 06, sc. vduos, latent in vopoderns. 

26. 74 pév odv «.7.4. Constitutions which ‘took effect’ (xupias) 
seem to be here distinguished from schemes which remained mere 
schemes, Kupias, however, would more naturally mean ‘actually in 
force,’ and this winding-up would be more in place at the close of 
the notice of the Carthaginian constitution, than at the end of a 
chapter on vopoOéra, for it makes no reference to vopobéra. We 
note also that nev ody is not taken up by d¢ at the commencement 
of the next book, which begins 7@ mept wodcrelas emicxomodyre without 
any connecting particle, as does the Sixth Book likewise. This is 
hardly reassuring as to the state of the text, though it is impossible 
to say what precisely has happened to it. 


EVE NDiPA: 


The Relation of the teaching of the Nicomachean Ethics to that of 
the Politics. 


Ir is proposed to examine in the present Appendix, so far as 
limits of space will allow, the relation in which the Politics stands 
to the Nicomachean Ethics, and also to ask how far its teaching 
agrees with that of the latter treatise—how far the two works can 
be said to form well-planned parts of a coherent whole. 

In dealing with these questions, it will be necessary for us to 
take the Nicomachean Ethics as it stands, without pausing to 
inquire whether parts of it are due to other hands than Aristotle’s, 
or whether intrusive or interpolated matter is present in the work, 
or again whether its component parts were designed at the time of 
composition to form part of the whole which they at present con- 
stitute. To enter on these and other vexed questions with re- 
gard to the state of the text of this work would carry us too far. 

That the Nicomachean Ethics should have a sequel was necessary 
for more reasons than one. As we have already seen, Aristotle 
himself mentions one of these reasons at the beginning of the last 
chapter of the treatise. Moral Philosophy is to him a practical 
science with a practical aim: ov« ¢orw év rois mpakrois téhos TH Oewpn- 
oat €xaota Kal yvvat, GANA paddov 7d mparrew a’rd (Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 
11794 35)—ovd yap ty” ciddpev ti eorw f apetn oKerrdpeOa, an iv 
dyabol yevapeba, eret oder dy ny dpedos adtis (Eth. INicV2. 225 1032b AE 
the study of Morals thus involves a study of the means by which 
men are made good. It involves therefore a study of the State. 
To stop short at the close of the Nicomachean Ethics would be to 
leave the science of moral action incomplete, to balk its aim and 
rob it of its effectiveness. 

But then again it is in the State that happiness assumes its 
noblest form (Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094 b 7 sqq.). We must study it in 
the State if we wish to see it at its best. Nor is this all, Aristotle 
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would probably say that we have not fully explored the nature of 
the omovdaios till we have explored the State of which he is a part. 
We do not fully understand what the omovéaios is until we have 
viewed him as a part of a whole—as a husband, father, citizen, 
soldier, and ruler. 

Plato had treated of Ethics and Politics in one and the same 
dialogue. He had not only traced a parallel between the State and 
the soul of the individual, but had laid stress on the mutual reac- 
tion of individual and State. As is the individual, so is the State ; 
as is the State, so is the individual. The individual, he seemed to 
say, could no more be understood apart from the State than a limb 
apart from the body to which it belongs. Ethics and Politics, 
according to this view, gain by being treated together; the 
individual must not be severed from the State which makes him 
what he is, nor the State from the individual who gives it its char- 
acter. The Republic of Plato gains in concreteness by its adoption 
of this method. We study the good man and his opposites, as we 
see them in actual life, in a ‘setting’ of institutions. We view 
them in connexion with the little world of which they form a part. 
We recognize not only what the omovédaios is, but what makes him 
what he is, and see the medium in which he lives and moves, The 
relation between the individual and the State has never been more 
vigorously portrayed than in the Republic. The unsound State, 
we see, is fatal even to sound philosophy. The four virtues of the 
Republic are public virtues, all of them relative to the Whole of 
which they are the pillars; they presuppose the State and the 
State presupposes them, 

Aristotle’s plan, on the contrary, is to part the study of edSamovia 
and the virtues of which it is the outcome from the study of the 
State and its various forms. He thus severs what Plato had joined 
together. Plato’s plan of dealing with Ethics and Politics in one 
work had, in fact, its disadvantages. Pent within so narrow a space, 
neither could really thrive. It brought out, indeed, more effectively 
than any other method could have done the pressing need of a return 
to justice and of a reform of the State, and this was precisely what 
Plato sought to do; but a full scientific treatment of the two sub- 
jects was hardly possible without a double inquiry. In dealing with 
them separately Aristotle took a great step in advance. In the 
interest of science, he concerns himself in the Nicomachean Ethics 
primarily with the individual viewed as the subject of edSaovia and 
as exercising the various moral and intellectual virtues. He asks 
what constitutes virtuous action and happiness, and dwells only 
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incidentally on the forces external to the individual which bring 
them into being, and the field in which they are realized. His aim 
is for the time to view virtue as an internal fact, a psychological 
diathesis, rather than as the life-breath of society or its product— 
to approach it rather from the side of Psychology than from that 
of Politics. But he too, in his turn, as he passes from virtues like 
Temperance or Liberality to virtues like Justice and Moral Pru- 
dence, and then to Friendship, is led further and further into the 
domain of Politics. If we are not yet asked to analyse the State, 
we are taught to study the work of Justice in the State. If the 
objects in the foreground are still virtues, we look through them 
into a background of Politics, and thus the study of Ethics leads 
Aristotle on to the study of Politics. If, unlike Plato, he treats 
of Ethics in one work and Politics in another, he is far from 
intending to break the link which binds the two subjects together, 
or to stop short in his inquiries at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

It was necessary then that this treatise should have a sequel, 
but how far is the Politics an appropriate sequel to it and in accord 
with it? 

It is easy to see that the two treatises have much in common. 
Not only do both of them presuppose the great central principles 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, but a broad similarity of method and 
treatment is traceable throughout them. We find evidence in both 
of a desire to gather up all that is sound in the work of previous 
inquirers and in the beliefs of ordinary men, to do justice to all 
aspects of truth, and to frame a creed in which all the jarring 
schools would find their best results embodied. Half-truths were to 
vanish before the whole truth, as the stars disappear before the 
light of day. Aristotle sought to mediate between contending 
doctrines, and to sum up the best traditions of the Greek race and 
the net result of Greek inquiry in a broad-based and broad-minded 
system’. This could only be done by steering a midway course, 
Truth no less than moral virtue lay in a mean; the conception of 
the mean is of the very essence of Aristotle’s philosophy. We 


1 Td dopiCer was precisely that of 
which the Many are incapable (Eth. 
Nic. 10. 1. 1172 b 3) and of which 
the philosopher should be capable. 
“Iaws obv Tovs ToLOUTOUS Bel TAY hOyuY 
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Kal wh GAndedovow (Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 
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hear less of the mean in the Politics than in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, but the idea is very present there also’. The same breadth 
of view appears in Aristotle’s readiness to recognize higher and 
lower forms of things. Just as in the Nicomachean Ethics the 
recognition of higher forms of virtue, or justice, or pleasure, or 
friendship does not preclude the recognition of lower forms also, so 
in the Politics, side by side with the true citizen and the best con- 
stitution, the citizen of the deviation-forms and the deviation-forms 
themselves receive recognition. Aristotle declines to say, as 
Cicero in effect said ?, that the lower forms of State are not States at 
all. Many a problem is solved in both treatises by the use of this 
method. It enables Aristotle to do justice both to the higher and 
to the lower forms of things without sinning either against truth or 
against the ordinary use of language *, and authorizes a careful 
study both of the more and of the less perfect. The Nicoma- 
chean Ethics and the Politics would have been far less compre- 
hensive in treatment than they are, if Aristotle had followed a 
different course in this respect. So again, the two works agree 
in aiming both at speculative truth and practical utility *. Another 
common feature is an unwillingness to rest content with genera- 
lities. Broad general descriptions of things are wanting, Aristotle 
feels, in. clearness; they seem to say much, but really say little. 
We learn but little when we are told that virtue is 7d «& ¢yew tH 
pouxny (Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 25 sq.). Plato and the contemporary 
Academy dealt too much in these generalities. Aristotle insists on 
7 Svopifew (e.g. in Pol. 2. 5.12644 14, 37, and 2. 6. 1265 a 28 sqq., 
b 18 sqq.), and his definition of virtue is full and particular. This 
effort to be clear and detailed is traceable in both treatises. In 
both Aristotle learns the nature of the Whole (e.g. eddamoria, 
oikia, més) by beginning with the part and working up from it 
to the Whole. 

But these broad similarities do not carry us very far, and if we 
are to judge to what extent the two works are in accord, we must 
recall some of the more important passages in the Nicomachean 


1 See for instance Pol. 6 (4). 11. 
1295a 35 sqq.: 6 (4). 9. 1294a 41: 
2.6: 1265 32. sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 5. 
1326 b 30-39): 4 (7). 7- 1327b 29 
sq. 

* See vol. i. p. 216 note, and above 
p- xiv. 

S Cpr HtheNicitS usw isea mone 
énel yap of avOpwmo A€youvar oidous 
kat Tovs 5d 7d XpHoimov ... Kal Tovs 


52 ASovzy GAAHAOUS oTépyovtas ... 
laws A€yerv pev Sel Kal WuUGs pidrous 
Tovs ToLovTOUs, €iSn 5é THs pidlas TAEiw, 
kal Tpwrws wey Kal Kuplws THY TOY aya- 
OGy 7 ayabol, Tas 5 AouTds Kad’ dpord- 
TTA. 

* See Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1103 b 26 sqq., 
10. 10. 1179 a 35 sqq., and above on 
I. 3. 1253 b 14 as to the Politics. 
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Ethics in which light is thrown on the State, its functions and 
organization. 

The reader of the Nicomachean Ethics, as he passes on from 
book to book, finds the relation of virtue to the State and of Ethics 
to Politics coming ever more prominently before him. Virtue, he 
learns, is the offspring of law, and law is an incident of the State. 
Virtue varies with the constitution, and reaches its full height only 
in the best constitution. Some virtues, again, belong exclusively 
or especially to the ruler. In these and other ways we dre con- 
stantly being reminded of the importance of the State. 

The earliest pages of the treatise bring the moduri«y émuornun 
before us, the Science which is at once the Science of the State 
and the Science of Life. Its end is nothing less than the end of 
human life; it is supreme over the State as over the individual, 
‘determining what sciences are to exist in the State, and what each 
man is to learn, and how far ’—‘ legislating what is to be done and 
not done.’ (Not a word, we note, is said here about those lower 
problems of modurixn, of which we hear so much in the first chapter 
of the Sixth Book of the Politics.) We are told further, that the 
happiness of a State or nation is a nobler and more divine thing 
than the happiness of an individual; later (Eth. Nic. 1. 5. 1097 b 
8 sqq.: cp. 9. 9. 1169 b 16 sqq.), we learn that man is by nature a 
political animal, and that his needs are not fully satisfied unless the 
needs of the persons who live in society with him—his parents, 
wife, children, and fellow-citizens—are also satisfied. In all this 
the Nicomachean Ethics anticipates the teaching of the Politics, 
that man is more fully a political animal than any of the gregarious 
animals (Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 7 sqq.), that the training which produces 
a modurexds is the same as that which produces a omovdaios, so that 
the’ wodrixds cannot be far other than the ezovdaios (Pol. 3. 18), and 
that the modutrixés must know both the end of human life and the 
best means of attaining it (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 26 sqq.). 

Later on in the first book of the Nicomachean Ethics (c. 13. 
4102 a 18 sqq.), we are told that broad psychological data, such 
as the division of the soul into a rational and an irrational part, 
have an interest and importance for the true odurixds, and we soon 
learn why: the appetitive section of the irrational part of the soul 
needs to be brought under the control of right reason (Aédyos), so 
that moral virtue may be developed, but this can only be accom- 
plished through habituation, and habituation to virtue is the 
business of the lawgiver, or in other words, of the State. The 
true statesman—the lawgivers of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
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States, for instance—is generally held to concern himself with 
the development of virtue (Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 a 7 sqq.); every 
lawgiver aims at making his citizens virtuous, and the only dif- 
ference between lawgivers is that some do this well and others 
not; it is in this that a good constitution differs from a bad 
one (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 b 2 sqq.). In fact, as those are held 
to be bravest whose States honour the brave and disgrace the 
coward (Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1116 a 18 sqq.), the virtue of the indi- 
vidual appears to depend on the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment, pleasure and pain, by the State. Often as in this treatise 
the ordinary odurixoi are weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, vouodéra are always treated with respect: vopoderien, we are 
told in a later book (Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 24 sqq.), is the archi- 
tectonic form of gpdvnows mepi wow: the makers of Wndpicpara 
are mere xeporexvat. 

Aristotle’s psychology and ethics reveal to him, in fact, the 
necessity of a power capable of disciplining the lower nature by 
habituation, and he ascribes a power of this kind to the lawgiver. 
Not all lawgivers were wise enough to begin their training of the 
citizen in childhood, or to supervise education and the habits of 
adult life (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180 a 24 sqq.), but all sought more 
or less wisely and well to make their citizens virtuous by a skilful 
use of pain and pleasure, or, in other words, by habituation. The 
account of Universal Justice in the Fifth Book confirms all this, 
for what the laws prescribe (or ‘normally constituted laws,’ at all 
events) is there said to be universally just (c. 3. 1129 b 14 sqq.)3 
and if (c. 5. 1130 b 26 sqq.) a question is raised, whether woXcrixy has 
to do with the training which makes a good man as distinguished 
from a good citizen, this is perhaps nothing more than an antici- 
pation of the teaching of the Politics, that mwoAurucn is concerned 
with other forms of State than the best, in which alone the virtue 
of the citizen is identical with that of the good man. 

Already then we discern the ethical necessity of the lawgiver 
and the State, but the study of Particular Justice brings the State 
more vividly before us. Aristotle’s account of it incidentally 
corrects Plato’s account of Justice in the Republic, according to 
which a just man is he who does the work for which he is fit (ra 
airod mparrec), Justice, in Aristotle’s view, has rather to do with 
external goods—honour, wealth, and the like—than with work. 
He is just who gives these to those to whom they are due, not he 
who does the work for which he is fit. Justice is a question of 
external goods, not of functions. But the main purpose of the 
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Fifth Book probably is to show that Justice, like all other moral 
virtues, has to do with a mean—that it is dvddoyoy and ds 6 Adyos? 
(the word for reason and proportion in Greek being the same), 
and that it has more kinds than one®. True justice does not, as 
Plato thought (Laws 757 A-D), always take account of virtue in 
the award it makes. The justice of the lawgiver and ruler does 
so, but not that of the judge. 

We see in Aristotle’s account of Justice an effort to be more 
definite than Plato had been, and to keep closer to facts. We 
learn that Justice differs with the social function. The justice of 
the ruler is not as the justice of the judge. Far more than any 
other moral virtue, justice presupposes the xowevia of the State, for 
it especially appertains to the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, and 
the citizen, if it also appears in the dddakrixi) Kowavia®, which need 
not, of course, be between fellow-citizens. Its highest type appa- 
rently implies rule. It is to be found rather in the relations of the 
State than in those of the household—éemi kowavaey Biov mpos TO eivat 
avrdpketav, éevOépwv kal icwy i) Kar’ dvadoyiay 7) kar’ apiOudv (Eth. Nic. 
5. 10. 1134a 26)—between those between whom law subsists (30)*, 
or can subsist (Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 b 6 sq.). But then there are 
two kinds even of 76 modurixoy Sikavov, one natural, the other con- 
ventional, and we gather that the true standard of that which is 
naturally just among men is to be found in the best constitution 
(ula povoy mavraxod Kara piow 7 apiorn, Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1135 5). 


Cp. Eth Nic) 3. 10. Lite D177, 0 
pev ody & Set Kal ob évena tropmévov Kal 
poRovpevos Kal ws Set Kal bre, dpoiws be 
Kat Oappoy, avSpetos* Kar’ atiay yap ral 
dis Gv 6 Adyos TaTXEL Kal MparTE 6 av- 
Spetos. 

2 <Tn my opinion,’ says Mr. Jackson 
(Fifth Book of the Nic. Ethics, p. 87), 
*c. 5 [of Eth. Nic. 5] should be read 
in close connection with cc. 2-4, the 
passage as a whole being an attempt 
at once to connect and to distinguish 
three kinds of particular justice. In 
order to connect these three kinds of 
particular justice, the author regards 
them each as dvdAoydy 71: in order to 
distinguish them, he represents each 
by a special and appropriate kind of 
dvadoyia.’ 

3 In the account of the dAAakriKt 
xowevia (Eth. Nic. 5. 8) and the part 
that money plays in making it possible, 
a social value is assigned to money 
different from that which it is implied 
to possess in the First Book of the 


Politics, though there too money is 
said to be the orowxefoy nal mépas THs 
dhAayis, Just as here it is said to be 
the pécor, or standard, by which the 
value of the commodities exchanged 
is measured and determined (cp. Eth. 
Nic. 9. I. 1164. 1 sq.). 

* ‘This would appear to exclude the 
TrauBacirea: cp. Pol. 3. 13. 1284 a 
i1sqq. It of course implies that the 
relation of man to the lower animals 
is in strictness one with which justice 
has nothing to do: they have, in Aris- 
totle’s view, no rights against man and 
cannot be wronged (aé:ceto Oar) by him; 
they are merely dpyava for his use, not 
Kowwvol: they are not even, like the 
slave, human dpyava and therefore 
capable of being the objects of friend- 
ship (cp. Eth.” Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 
32 sqq.). See as to this view Porphyry 
de Abstinentia, 1. 4-6. It justified 
the slaughter of animals, the right- 
fulness of which had been questioned 
by some, 
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Already we have been told (5. 6. 1131a 26sqq.) that different 
constitutions distribute what they have to distribute on different 
principles, and now we are made aware that justice varies with 
the constitution, and attains its true form only in the best con- 
stitution. This quite agrees with the teaching of the Politics (cp. 
Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 37, & yap pi rabrdv 70 Sixaoy Kara magas Tas 
monirelas, dvdykn Kal rhs SuKavoovys eivar diapopds). 

Aristotle’s ethical treatise is pervaded by the half-mathematical 
conceptions of the mean and the proportional, and we nowhere 
learn more clearly than in its Fifth Book how important is the 
part played by ‘proportion’ (7d kar’ dvadoyiav icov) in holding the 
State together (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1132b 33, 76 avtimouey avadoyov 
ouppever modus: cp. Pol. 2. 2. 1261a 30, 7d icov ro avtimerovOos 
caer Tas modes, Somep ev rois nOikois eipytar mpdrepor). 

The books on Friendship possess an especial interest for the 
student of the Politics, both on account of the importance of 
Friendship to the State (Eth. Nic. 8. 1. 1155 a 22 sqq.: Pol. 2. 4. 
1262b 7sqq.) and because they study Friendship not only in 
its highest form—the friendship of the good—but also as a 
concomitant of every kind of xowwvia. The less temporary and 
the more comprehensive are the aims with which a xowovia is 
formed, the stronger is the link which binds one member of it to 
another, and the fuller the friendship. The link which binds 
together a band of merchants making a voyage for gain is a far 
less close one than that which binds together the members of a 
State, for the latter have joined together not for the sake of that 
which is advantageous for the moment, but to win that which will 
benefit their life as a whole (Eth, Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 21). We learn 
in these books how all kowevae should be constituted, if friend- 
ship is to prevail within them. We learn the true form both of 
the parental relation and of the manifold relations of kinship which 
spring from it; we study the relation of husband and wife, the 
relation of master and slave, and then again the political relations 
on which the family relations seem to be modelled—those which 
prevail between ruler and ruled in a Kingship, an Aristocracy, and 
a Timocracy, or again those prevailing in a Tyranny, an Oligarchy, 
anda Democracy. The study of all these xowevia, and especially 
of the six constitutions, makes it clear that justice is a condition of 
friendship in xowovia. The members of a xowovia must render 
honour and advantage (@péAea) to each other kar’ dééay, if friend- 
ship is to prevail in it. The father must benefit the child, and the 
child must honour the father. The king must rule for the advan- 
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tage of his subjects and*they must render him honour. It is 
because in Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Democracy the rulers rule, 
not for the advantage of the ruled, but for their own advantage, 
thus monopolising both honour and advantage—it is because, in 
fact, they rule unjustly—that there is so little friendship in States 
thus governed. Honour belongs justly to rulers, benefit to those 
ruled, but the rulers in a deviation-form grasp both at honour and 
gain}. 

Thus the books on Friendship enforce anew the importance of 
Justice: we learn more clearly than before how essential Justice is 
to kowwviac: we see that not only the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, 
and the trader need to be just, but that all members of xowovia 
need to be so—even children and slaves—and that precisely in so 
far as they are so, will Friendship be present in the cowwvia. This 
holds good both of equal and unequal xoweriac (Eth. Nic. 8. 15. 
1162b 28q.): 16 lodgew is necessary in both. It is best, indeed, 
that in friendship ‘the same thing should be rendered on both 
sides’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 5. 1156 b 33 sqq.)—that the friendship should 
rest, not on the return of an equivalent amount of different things, 
but on an identical return: in the relations of the State, however, 
and in many of those of the household this is not possible ; hence 
here a return must be made kar a&iav. 

Political society rests on 76 dvddoyov, on 76 kar’ a€iay: this is the 
far-reaching principle laid down in these books of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. It is an infraction of the principles of political 
society, when the ruler draws to himself the whole advantage: rule 
to be justifiable must be mpds 16 kowp ovppépov. The just is that 
which is for the common advantage. Aristotle’s ethical treatise 
thus contains the germ and something more of his Politics. The 
former treatise gives us at all events one of the main laws which 
govern xoweviac: the latter works it out in its application to the 
State. 

And yet there are points in which the teaching of these books of the 
Nicomachean Ethics is not quite borne out by that of the Politics. 
Take, for instance, the account they give of the deviation-forms 
of constitution. These are implied in the Eighth Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics to arise from the deterioration of the rulers 
of the normal constitutions. The rulers of an oligarchy are 
‘few and bad’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 12 sqq.). The Politics 
appears to be more ready to recognize that even the deviation- 
forms are founded on dikady 7. The book on Revolutions, 

1 Cp. Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 sq. 
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indeed, goes so far as to say that it is not safe to base a con- 
stitution wholly on 4 kar’ d&iav iodrns (7 (5). 1. 1302 a 28q.)*: the 
most durable constitutions are those which are partly based on this 
kind of equality, partly on arithmetical equality. We learn in the 
Sixth Book of the Politics that the deviation-forms are not mere 
gratuitous embodiments of injustice: we are taught, on the con- 
trary, to trace the law of their appearance; the social conditions 
of a community, we find, have much to do with its government. A 
deviation-form of some kind is often the only possible constitution. 
Aristotle had also learnt by the time at which the Sixth Book of 
the Politics was written, that there are better and worse shades of 
each deviation-form. So again, the scheme of constitutional 
change given in Eth. Nic. 8. 12, according to which Kingship 
passes into Tyranny, and Aristocracy into Oligarchy, and Timo- 
cracy into Democracy, is quite different from any of those given 
in the Politics (cp. Pol. 3. 15. 1286 b 8 sqq.: 6 (4). 13. 1297b 
16 sqq.). In the former of these passages Kingship is made to 
change into Polity, in the latter first into Oligarchy, and then into 
Polity. In the Politics (7 (5). 7. 1307a 20-25: 7 (5). 12. 13164 
17 sqq.) Aristotle is far from thinking that constitutions change 
most often into the forms most akin to them. His view of the 
just or normal constitution in the Politics seems also to be different. 
Justice, we are there told, requires that all elements which con- 
tribute to the being and well-being of a State—not only virtue, 
but also wealth and free birth—should receive due recognition 
(Pol. 3. 13. 1283 a 26sqq.). Constitutions which rest on a bare 
superiority in one such element only, even if that element be virtue, 
are unjust. Superiority in virtue must be transcendent if it is to 
confer an exclusive title to rule. 

We are further surprised to find Aristotle speaking in Eth. Nic. 
8. 14. 1161 b 13 sqq. Of moderexal @idcae as resting on compact 
(ofov yap xa dporoyiay twa gpaivovrac eivac), When we remember 
the decided way in which at the outset of the Politics he de- 


‘ The view that the constitution moAA@v Evexa . . . otTW OH xpnoTéoy 


should rest partly on dp6unrin? lodrns, 
partly on 9 Kar’ dgiay iodrns is, it 
should be noticed, derived from Plato’s 
Laws 757 D, dvayxaisy ye pojy kal 
TovTos mapwyupiowst (‘his quae iusta 
quidem vocantur, nec tamen revera 
iusta sunt,’ Stallbaum) more mpooyph- 
cac0a médw dmacay, ei pédAdEL OTA- 
CEewy EavTH pn) TpooKko.wwvhoev Kata 
Te pépos . . . 50 TH TOD KAHpov tow 
dvdykn tmpocxpycac0a dSvcKoAtas Tay 


dvaykalws wey Toy icoTHTow appoir, 
as 8 bre wddcota em ddvyloTas TH 
ETEpG, TH THS TUXYS Seopéevy. Plutarch 
(Solon, c. 14) even carries the idea 
back to Solon—Aéyerar 5 kal pwvy 
Tis avTOD mEpipEepopevn mpdTEpoy ei- 
mévros ws 7d taov médEpov od TroLEl Kat 
Tots KTnMaTLKOIs GpéoKe Kal Tois GKTH- 
proct, Tay perv dgia Kal dperH, THY Be 
HéTpw Kal apiOu@ 70 ioov Efe mpocdo- 
; 
KWVTOV. 
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clares the State to be based on nature. The relation of kinship, 
again, seems in this book of the Nicomachean Ethics to count 
for more in comparison with the political relation, than in the 
Politics, and man is said to be by nature cuvdvacrixdy paddov 7) TodA- 
rudy (Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 11624 17). On the other hand, when 
we read that moderi«n gidia thrives best between good men (Eth. 
Nic, 9. 6. 1167 b 4 sqq.: cp. 9. 8. 1169 a 8 sqq.), we recognize an 
anticipation of the teaching of the Politics, that the best State is 
the State whose citizens are dw\és orovdaior. The same book also 
prepares us for the limitation of the number of the citizens in the 
best State (Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 29 sqq.: cp. Pol. 4 (7): 4). 


The whole tenour of the Nicomachean Ethics points to the con- 
clusion that virtue not only presupposes a life in relation to others, 
but life in a State, and further a good State, or even the best State. 
Nay more, one kind of Justice presupposes the exercise of rule, for 
it appears only in the ruler. That dpévnors is peculiar to the ruler, 
Aristotle asserts in the Politics (3. 4. 1277b 25), but not, it 
would seem, in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

So largely indeed does the latter treatise admit virtue to be 
modified by the constitution and by the social function discharged, 
that we might almost expect it, seeing that it has a practical aim in 
view, to deal with the variations of duty under different constitu- 
tions and in different social positions. But this it does not do. 
Its moral teaching seems to apply indifferently to all constitutions, 
for all that we hear to the contrary. And then again, if the State is 
represented in the Nicomachean Ethics as essential to virtue, it 
seems to be essential rather to moral than to intellectual virtue. 
We do not learn whether the State does as much for the highest 
element of man’s nature, the speculative intelligence, as it does for 
the appetitive nature and for moral virtue. At all events, we are 
not told what it is that the State does for codia, though we know 
that it ‘rules for its sake’ (emrdrres copias évexa, Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
114549)”. 

The last book of the treatise, which finds reAefa etdamovia in the 
contemplative life and exalts this life above the political life, should 
have traced the dependence of the highest of man’s energies on the 
excellence of the State. So far however is it from doing this, and 
completing the indications given us earlier in the work of the in- 
timate relation between virtue and the State, that it closes with a 


1 Following Plato (Rep. 433 C) Plato how much a defective State 
and Xenophon (Cyrop. 1. 6. 22). could do to corrupt philosophy. 
* We learn from the Republic of 
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chapter (c. 10), which, though it points to the State as the most 
effective agency in the production of virtue, seems half to hint that 
its place may to a certain extent be filled by heads of families 
trained in legislative science. We are conscious, as has been ob- 
served elsewhere, of some change of tone, when we pass to the 
commencement of the Politics. We there learn that man is by 
nature a part of a Whole; he is a part of the State, born to rule 
and be ruled with a view to the highest and most complete life. 
The Politics asserts emphatically and in unmistakable terms the 
truth which the abstract method of the Nicomachean Ethics had 
kept somewhat in the background, though even there facts con- 
stantly force it on our notice—the truth that the life of the State is 
marked out for man by nature. Even the virtue of the wife and the 
child, we are here told, is relative to the constitution (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260 b 8sqq.); much more is this true of the virtue of the citizen. 
The citizen varies with the constitution, but the citizen of the best 
constitution, and therefore the omovdaios, is he who is able and pur- 
posed to rule and be ruled with a view to a life in accordance with 
virtue (Pol. 3. 13. 1284a 1sq.). We might well infer that the 
life of ruling and being ruled, or in other words the political life, 
is the highest life open to man. It is not till we reach the Fourth 
Book of the Politics, that the lesson of the last book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is again impressed on us—the lesson that the 
supreme end of man is not work (doxodia) but leisure (oxod7y)—not 
the political life, not even the life of the ruler in the best State, but 
rather the life of leisure and contemplation. The highest employ- 
ment of man, we are again told, is the employment of leisure ; his 
highest and most godlike moments are moments of speculation, 
not of political activity. True, the right use of leisure presupposes 
the active virtues (Pol. 4 (7). 15. 1334 a 16 sqq.); still the ruler 
rules for the sake of speculative virtue (cofia), not over her. But 
the Politics couples this doctrine with the emphatic assertion that 
man is a part of the State. Many of the virtues enumerated in the 
Nicomachean Ethics drop out of sight in the Politics, but some 
features in the character of the omovdaios acquire a fresh pro- 
minence. We see him in a ‘setting’ of institutions, as we know 
him in actual life; we see him as a member of a wéXts, and there- 
fore as one who is ‘his brother’s keeper’!, and who cares for the 
virtue of all his equals and dependents in the community to which he 
belongs. We see him in connexion with the social positions which 
he fills—a husband, a father, a master, a proprietor, a citizen, and 


Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b I sqq. 
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a ruler. Virtue is depicted diffusive of itself and radiating its in- 
fluence through household and State. We learn to know happiness 
better, when it is embodied for us in an entire State of happy men. 

Thus the Politics completes the Nicomachean Ethics. The latter’ 
treatise is, in fact, presupposed by the former. It would not have 
been possible to discover the best constitution, if the nature of the 
most desirable life, or in other words of «2Sapovia, had not been 
ascertained previously (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323a 14 sq.: 4 (7). 13. 
1332 a 7 Sqq.). 

But then again, the last three books of the Politics teach us a 
lesson of which we have heard but little in the Nicomachean Ethics. 
If the State is at its best when it is realizing e?Sapovia, Political 
Science falls short of completeness unless it can deal with cases in 
which the production of oovdaioe and ciSainoves is out of the 
question. The highest mission of Political Science is not its only 
mission; it needs to understand the deviation-forms and to know 
how to constitute them, as much as it needs to understand the best 
State. Political Science has its technical side; it is not a mere 
handmaid to Ethics. Thus if the Nicomachean Ethics sought in 
some measure to view the moral agent apart from the State, one 
portion of the Politics studies the State apart in some degree from 
ethical aims. In Aristotle’s hands, Ethics and Politics show to this 
extent an inclination to draw away from each other. 

Not all the Politics, we see, is a strictly necessary sequel to the 
Nicomachean Ethics. When Aristotle announces his intention to 
study all constitutions—which he does as early as the close of his 
ethical treatise—he goes beyond the limits of the task which the 
interests of Moral Philosophy obliged him to undertake. He in 
effect implies that his purpose is to deal with Political Science not 
simply as a sequel to Ethics, but as a science deserving of study 
even apart from ethical considerations. Plato had studied the 
inferior constitutions in the Republic, only to show how fatal they 
are to justice and happiness; Aristotle will study them because it 
is the business of the wodirixds to know how to construct even these 
lower forms of the State. 

Aristotle, in fact, worked out to its results the parallel between 
modttxyn On the one hand, and yopvacrixn and iarpixn on the other, 
which he inherited from the Gorgias of Plato (464 B sqq.) and 
from Socrates. These are arts, while sodcri«y is a practical science; 
yet on the whole a resemblance exists between them’, though it is 


1 Cp, Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 10 sqq.: 3: 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.: Eth. Nic. ro. to, 
1180 b 7 sqq. 
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not complete at all points’, Todrrexj, no less than durdyes like 
Rhetoric and Dialectic”, resembles the arts in dealing with cases 
in which an imperfect success is alone attainable as readily as with 
others; ‘it is quite possible to treat scientifically patients who can 
never enjoy health’ (Rhet. 1. 1. 1355b 13). Just as it is the 
business of Medicine to treat any one who may be proposed for 
treatment (rdv mporedévra, Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 26%), so it is 
the business of moA:rixy to study how any given constitution is to be 
brought into being, and how, having been brought into being, it is 
to be kept in being as long as possible, even if the constitution 
thus demanded at its hands falls short of that to which the circum- 
stances of the particular State enable it to attain (pyre ri évdexo- 
pévny ek Tav vrapxdvTwy addd Twa davdorépay, Pol. 6 (4). I. 1288b 
28 sqq.). 

Thus the political branch of wodirixy seems, as it were, to waver 
between two levels; it is, on the one hand, a practical science 
closely akin to Ethics, if indeed it does not deal with a nobler 
subject-matter ; it is, on the other, an art or productive science like 
Medicine, ready to construct on demand any constitutional form 
which may be asked of it, whatever its merits or demerits, in such 
a way as to be as durable as possible; indeed, stooping even lower 
than Medicine, for while Medicine seeks in all cases to restore 
some degree of health, Political Science is not in every case to 
require States to adopt a good constitution. 

Why, we ask, does not the Nicomachean Ethics also make it 
its business to deal with rév mporeOévra and to do as much as pos- 
sible for the virtue and happiness of the ill-circumstanced individual, 
just as the Politics does its best for the ill-circumstanced State ? 
We do, in fact, find lower as well as higher virtues described in the 
Nicomachean Ethics—continence as well as temperance; the lower 
kinds of friendship as well as the higher ; justice as well as equity 
and friendship; prudence as well as speculative virtue—but why 
does not the treatise go on to trace out a life for the less favourably 
constituted individual, as the Politics traces a fitting organization 
for the less favourably circumstanced State? The answer is that 


A Poly 2, 81200 @ LOMSGQ eos Os 
1287 a 32 sqq. 

ep RhetyrieqnelssO.bsiha Sqarn keds 
1355 b 10sqq.: Top.1. 3. lob 5 sqq. 

2 Cp. Eth Nich. tls thOneano = 
KaOdnep kai orparnyov ayabdy TO Tap- 
dvTt OTpatonédw xphoba ToAcKwWTATA 
kal oxvtotépoy éx TaV SobévTaY oKU- 
TaV KadMOTOY bTddnMa ToLEiV, TOY ad- 


tov 5& rpérov kal rods GdAous TexviTas 
amaytas, 

* See on this subject the remarks of 
Teichmiiller, Einheit des Aristotel. 
Eudamonie, pp. 103-108, though per- 
haps there is more difference between 
the Nicomachean Ethics and the 
Politics in this matter than Teich- 
miiller here allows. 
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in strictness it has to do only with the virtues and the virtuous 
action which culminate in e’Samovia: it seeks to draw out the con- 
tents of e?da:povia: thus its aim is essentially ideal, and any attempt 
to do for the less well-endowed individual what the Politics does 
for the less favoured State would have conflicted with its plan. The 
question, however, remains, why the work was constructed on this 
plan—why Aristotle’s treatment of Ethics is more ideal than his 
treatment of Politics. Perhaps the steps which Plato had already 
taken in the direction of sketching lower and more easily attainable 
forms of the State (Laws 739 E) may have suggested to Aristotle 
a broader and more practical treatment of Politics. 


But if the Politics is something more than a sequel to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, the teaching of the latter treatise seems also to be less 
adjusted to that of the former than we might have expected. We 
learn in the Politics to regard man as a part of a greater Whole, 
the State, and we expect to find this fact kept in view by Aristotle 
in his ethical treatise. Virtue, we anticipate, will be the sum of 
the qualities which tend to the maintenance and excellence of the 
Whole, and the first question discussed in the work will be the 
question what these qualities are. The course followed, however, 
is quite different. Aristotle’s ethical ideal is deduced partly from 
psychological facts, or alleged psychological facts, such as the 
natural supremacy of a certain part of the soul over other parts, 
partly from opinion, and especially opinion evidenced in action, or 
the opinion of wise and good men; in no way from the nature of 
the State or the conditions of its successful working. On the 
contrary, the State seems rather to be adjusted to the omovdaios than 
the omovdaios to the State; we are nowhere taught by Aristotle to 
deduce the nature of virtue from the nature of the State. If this 
had been otherwise, the ethical ideal of Aristotle might have been 
somewhat different from what it is. ‘The virtues which tend to 
make men valuable members of a Whole would probably have 
assumed a more conspicuous place in it. The highest virtue would 
have been discovered not by asking what is the virtue of the most 
divine part of the soul, but by asking what virtue tends most to the 
harmony and excellence of the State. We do, in fact, find that in 
the Politics the highest virtue, that virtue whose exercise is more 
the end of human life than the exercise of any other—speculative 
virtue—is placed in a new light, as being (together with temper- 
ance, prudence, and justice) preservative of the State in those times 
of peace and leisure which are fatal to the exclusively military 
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State (4 (7). 15. 1334 22s8qq.). But we hear nothing about this 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. There, on the whole, the principle 
that man is by nature a part-of the State seems to find less applica- 
tion than might have been expected’. Virtue is described rather 
as the supremacy of that part of the soul which is rightfully 
supreme, than as the adaptation of the individual to the main- 
tenance of the highest type of society. Ethical Science dominates 
Political Science, not Political Science Ethical. The supreme end 
of the State is contemplative activity, precisely the activity in the 
exercise of which the individual is most independent of his fellows. 


But then again, as we have seen, Political Science claims 
freedom for itself. The Politics studies the wéA:s and the various 
moXreia more independently of Ethics than we might have ex- 
pected. If Aristotle’s only object had been to complete the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Politics would have been a very different 
work from what it is. It would have been more ideal and less 
technical. 

We see then that the two treatises are to a certain extent cor- 
related, but that they are not perfectly adjusted to each other. 

One remark may be added. There is no sign that Aristotle 
deduced from the Politics the lesson which it would seem clearly 
to imply, as to man’s chance of attaining full virtue and happiness. 
The further we advance in the Politics, the more clearly we see 
how dependent the moral virtue of the individual is on the 
constitution—that is, on the ethical creed adopted by the State as 
a whole—and also how much the constitution depends on causes 
not altogether subject to man’s control. ‘The result is—as the 
reader of the Politics can hardly fail to see, whether Aristotle 
himself saw it or not—that virtue can rarely be attainable in 
its purity, for only the citizen of the best constitution is amAds 
orovdaios, and that if virtue is rarely attainable, still more must 
this be the case with happiness, for happiness presupposes not 
only pure and complete virtue, but also a certain measure of 
external and bodily goods. We hardly saw this, while we were 


? Some virtues which are implied in 
the Politics to be essential to the suc- 
cessful working of the State appear 
to escape notice in the Nicomachean 
Ethics: e.g. that which is exercised 
in caring that others shall be virtu- 
ous (Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 1 sqq.: I. 13. 
1259 b 18 sqq.)—unless indeed, as 


is probably the case, gpdvnois is 
the virtue whose existence is here 
implied, But then, how imperfect is 
the sketch of gpdévnois or moAiTuRh 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, if this 
important feature of its action is not 
dwelt on there. 
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absorbed in the Nicomachean Ethics with the analysis of the 
nature of happiness: it is when we turn to the question how 
happiness is produced, that we learn how little it can really be 
said to be modvcowoy, as it is said to be in Eth. Nic. 1. 10. rog9 b 
18—how little we are able without the aid of Nature and Fortune 
to bring the best State into being’, or in other words, to realize the 
indispensable condition of full virtue and happiness. The ideal 
picture of edSamovia in the Nicomachean Ethics turns out to be 
little else than a glorious vision. We see the goal of human 
life, but the road to it seems to be well-nigh blocked. 


PoP PE NIDTXI=B: 


On the Carthaginian Constitution ®. 


Tue Carthaginian State was not a declining State when Aristotle 
wrote, like the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States, but was perhaps 
in its prime or approaching it. Carthage was a seaport, unlike 
Sparta and most of the Cretan cities, and a very populous seaport, for 
even inthe days of its decline it is said to have had seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants*; the number of its citizens, therefore, was 
probably also very great—great enough, one would have thought, 
to remove Carthage from the category of well-governed States, if 
in these the citizen-body was never allowed to pass moderate limits 
(4 (7). 4. 1326a 27 sq.). We know not who had written on the 
Carthaginian constitution before Aristotle—he himself may have 
already sketched it in his Polities—but it evidently enjoyed a high 
reputation. Aristotle remarks that the fact of its stability, notwith- 
standing that a demos existed at Carthage, proved it to be a well- 
designed constitution, and that under it Carthage had been free 
from serious civil trouble, and also from tyrants. It is clear that 
whatever Aristotle may say as to the political weaknesses of Asiatic 


1 Cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq. 

2 See on this subject Susemihl’s 
notes (Sus.”, Notes 376-398), which 
have been of much use to me. 

3 It is thus that Grote (History of 
Greece, 10. 542) interprets the words 
of Strabo, p. 833, méAes pey €ixov 
Tpiakocias ev 77 AiBUp, avOpmmwy O ev 
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TH TOAEL pupiadas EBSounKovra. Momm- 
sen, however, takes Strabo to refer, 
not to the inhabitants, but to the citi- 
zens of Carthage, ‘whether dwelling 
in the city or its neighbourhood, or 
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other lands’ (History of Rome, E. T. 
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races (4 (7). 7), the Carthaginians deserve the credit, often ascribed 
too exclusively to Greece and Rome, of being among the earliest 
pioneers of free institutions. 

We do not hear that, like the Lacedaemonian State, Carthage 
forbade its citizens to practise agriculture, trade, and the handi- 
crafts, but it seems to have sought to encourage a military spirit in 
them (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 12 sqq.), and though we are not told that 
anything corresponding to the Lacedaemonian and Cretan systems 
of gymnastic training existed at Carthage, we hear of the existence 
of syssitia, and these may well have been there also, no less than 
at Sparta and in Crete, designed with a view to war. 

It is, however, on the political constitution that Aristotle mainly 
dwells. His chapter on the Lacedaemonian constitution throws 
much light on the social organization of the Lacedaemonian State, 
but this cannot be said of his chapter on the Carthaginian constitu- 
tion. We learn far less from him, indeed, than we could wish 
even as to the political constitution, for he is mainly preoccupied 
with the question, how far the Carthaginian constitution fulfilled its 
aim of being an dpucroxparia, and not an oligarchy or a democracy. 
His remarks on this question throw some light on the arrange- 
ments of the constitution, but only enough to make us wish for 
more. 

He had mentioned at the outset of the chapter that the Cartha- 
ginian constitution was similar in some respects to the Lacedaemo- 
nian, and he is thus led to enumerate, though in the briefest and 
baldest way, first those Carthaginian institutions which were similar 
(mapamAnjova, 33), and next those which were analogous (dva\oyoy, 
37), to Lacedaemonian institutions. The former epithet is applied 
to the Carthaginian syssitia and to the Council of the Hundred and 
Four, which are respectively compared with the Phiditia and the 
Ephors, while the Carthaginian kings and senate are described as 
analogous to their Lacedaemonian correlatives. The Carthaginian 
constitution, though an dpiorokparia (6 (4). 7.1293 b 14 sqq.), is held 
by Aristotle to deviate from the true model of an dpicroxparia both 
in an oligarchical and in a democratic direction. It sometimes 
conceded too much to the people and sometimes too much to the 
rich. A strict dpsoroxparia would not have given as much power to 
the popular assembly as the Carthaginian constitution gave it — 
would not have given it full power to arrive at decisions of its own 
or have allowed any one who pleased to speak against the pro- 


1 See Sus.’, Note 388, who points the people even in a democracy of the 
out how limited were the powers of more moderate type. 
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posals of the magistrates. On the other hand, poor men of high 
merit had a career open to them in the Lacedaemonian State which 
was not open to them at Carthage. Carthage, indeed, not only 
tended to exclude poor men from high office, but confined two at 
least of its highest magistracies to wealthy men, actually making 
them purchaseable. The Carthaginian practice of allowing several 
offices to be held by one man also had an oligarchical tendency, 
inasmuch as it diminished the number of office-holders. Many 
even of the wealthy would find that office came to them but rarely. 
Thus, if we can understand how the Carthage of Aristotle’s day 
could be described, not quite baselessly, as dypoxparoupern (7 (5). 
12. 1316 b 5), we can still better understand the language which 
Isocrates puts into the mouth of Nicocles with regard to it—ér 
d€ Kapyndoviouvs kal AaxeSayovious tos dpiota Tav “EAAnvey qodtrevo= 
Hévous oikot pev Odvyapxoupevous, mapa dé Tov méAcpov Bacirevopevous 
(Nicocl. § 24). Carthage, he holds, was oligarchically ruled at 
home, but ruled by kings in the field. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
would say that the Carthaginian constitution was an aristocracy, 
though it deviated from the true standard partly in the direction of 
democracy and still more in that of oligarchy. It was an aristo- 
cracy because it did homage to virtue as well as to wealth and 
popular power (6 (4). 7. 1293b 14 sqq.), but it was so much 
mastered by a worship of wealth that Aristotle doubted whether 
it was a durable aristocracy, and would seem to have anticipated 
that it would ultimately become an oligarchy (12734 41 sq.). If 
it is allowable slightly to alter a phrase of Mr. Lowell’s, the 
Carthaginian aristocracy was ‘an aristocracy with oligarchical 
instincts.’ 

When we pass from the broad outline of the constitution to 
details, we find ourselves much at a loss, but it would seem that till 
the fifth century before Christ, when the Council of the Hundred 
and Four was instituted, the Kings (i.e. the Suffetes or Judges) 
and the Senate were supreme at Carthage, and that even after that 
event they probably retained to a large extent the immediate 
administration of affairs, for we are told that nothing came before 
the popular assembly except matters referred to it by them, or 
matters as to the reference of which to the popular assembly the 
kings and senate were not agreed (1273 a 6 sqq.). It would 
appear, therefore, that in practice either the kings or the senate 
could compel the reference of a question to the popular assembly. 
It does not seem that there were any determinate subjects with 
which the popular assembly had the exclusive right of dealing, and 
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no doubt the kings and the senate would commonly deal with 
administrative questions themselves. For all we hear to the con- 
trary, they may have had the right to legislate also. 

The Kings, or Suffetes, who were probably two in number, and 
who are compared by Livy to the Roman Consuls (30. 7. 5, suffetes, 
quod velut consulare imperium apud eos erat), cannot have held 
office for life, as Cicero appears to imply that they did (De Rep. 2. 
23. 42-43), for Aristotle tells us (1273 a 15 sqq.) that the members 
of the Pentarchies held office for a longer term than any other 
magistrates, and they did not hold office for life. The kingship 
was probably an annual office, but those who held it may have 
been indefinitely re-eligible. We gather from Aristotle’s language 
(1272 b 38 sqq.) that the kings were not taken, like the Lacedae- 
monian, from a single family, and that they were elected from 
families of merit, and were men of mark themselves, though they 
needed also to be wealthy men, but we know not by whom they 
were elected; Aristotle speaks, indeed, of the kingship as a pur- 
chaseable office (cp. Plato, Rep. 544 D). Isocrates, in the passage 
of the Nicocles which has already been quoted (§ 24), appears to 
regard the kings as the generals of the State, but Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes the offices of King and General (1273 a 36 sq.). These 
two offices, however, may often have been combined. They are 
described by Aristotle in 1273 a 30, 36 as the greatest in the 
State, but in 1273. 15 he refers in similar terms to ‘the Hundred.’ 
We have seen that in comparing the Carthaginian kingship with 
the Lacedaemonian he uses the epithet ‘analogous,’ not ‘similar,’ 
and it is clear that these two forms of kingship differed in many 
respects; the Carthaginian kingship was elective and purchaseable, 
was not held for life, and was not always combined with the 
Generalship. 

We learn little from Aristotle as to the Senate. We have 
already seen that it probably shared with the Kings or Suffetes the 
ordinary administration of the State, and that he speaks of it as 
‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemonian. It must have been a far 
more numerous body than the Lacedaemonian Senate, for the inner 
council by which it was to a large extent guided itself numbered 
thirty members (Liv. 30. 16. 3: oratores ad pacem petendam mit- 
tunt triginta seniorum principes; id erat sanctius apud illos con- 
silium, maximaque ad ipsum senatum regendum vis), and the 
Carthaginian Senators cannot, like the Lacedaemonian, have held 
office for life, at any rate in the time of Aristotle, for Aristotle im- 
plies that no magistracies at Carthage were held for life (1273a 15 
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sqq.). Valerius Maximus (Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, 9. 5. 4) 
remarks on the arrogance of the Carthaginian Senate in using a 
bath of their own, distinct from that used by the plebs, and the 
contrast of Roman and Carthaginian custom in this matter is not 
without significance. See on the subject of the Carthaginian 
Senate Sus.?, Note 382. 

The Council of the Hundred and Four is described by Aristotle 
as ‘similar’ to the Lacedaemonian Ephorate. He probably means 
that its function in the State was similar, and that, like the Ephorate 
(c. 9. 1271 a 6), it exercised a control over the other magistracies, 
and especially over the kings. He mentions a body called ‘the 
Hundred’ as the greatest magistracy of the State (1273 a 14 sq.), 
and the question arises whether he means by ‘the Hundred’ the 
Hundred and Four. It is not absolutely certain that he does, for 
the use of the word aipodyra (1272 b 36) in reference to the 
election of the Hundred and Four might be taken to suggest (if 
we supply of Kapxndémor, as in 1273 a 29) that they were elected 
by the citizens generally, whereas we are told that the Hundred 
were elected by certain Boards of Five called Pentarchies; it 
is also true that, if we identify the Hundred with the Hundred 
and Four, we shall have to suppose that the Pentarchies, which 
Aristotle criticises as defectively constituted (1273 a 13 sqq.), 
nevertheless elected the Hundred and Four well and fairly, 
for Aristotle says that the Hundred and Four were chosen 
on grounds of merit (1272 b 36). Still it is difficult to believe 
that a Council answering, as the Hundred and Four did, to the 
Lacedaemonian Ephorate, which, as Susemihl points out (Note 
379), is itself called 9 peylorn dpxn in 2. 9. 1270 b 18 sq., can have 
been second to any other magistracy at Carthage; it seems, there- 
fore, on the whole, likely that it is to be identified with the 
Hundred, 4 peyiorn dpxn. If, however, we identify the Hundred 
and the Hundred and Four, the resemblance which Aristotle traces 
between the Hundred and Four and the Ephorate cannot have 
extended to the mode in which the members of these two magis- 
tracies were appointed, for the Ephors were not elected by Pen- 
tarchies. Nor can the Hundred and Four have resembled the 
Ephorate in being recruited from the people and in forming 
a bulwark of popular power, for it was a principle at Carthage 
to prefer rich men to poor men in elections to office. Aristotle 
himself implies that the Hundred and Four were far superior to 
the Ephors in character, position, and capacity (1272 b 35 sq.). 
The resemblance between the two magistracies must probably have 
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lain, as has been said, in similarity of function. The Hundred 
and Four, like the Ephors, seem to have controlled the Kings 
and the Generals, and perhaps also the Senate. 

This great council has commonly been identified with the magis- 
tracy, the original creation of which in the fifth century before 
Christ is thus described by Justin (19. 2. 5-6)—dein, cum familia 
tanta imperatorum (the descendants of Mago) gravis liberae civitati 
esset omniaque ipsi agerent simul et iudicarent, centum ex numero 
senatorum iudices deliguntur, qui reversis a bello ducibus rationem 
rerum gestarum exigerent, ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogi- 
tarent, ut domi iudicia legesque respicerent. Aristotle says nothing 
about the Hundred and Four being senators, and Justin speaks of 
the ‘centum iudices’ as reviewing the conduct of the generals 
after their return from the field, not as controlling the kings and 
senate, but they may have added to their functions as time went 
on, and we have already seen that the kings were often the generals 
of the State. It is a further question whether Livy alludes to the 
Hundred and Four, or even to the ‘centum iudices’ of Justin, in 
the well-known passage (33. 46) in which he depicts the ‘impotens 
regnum’ of the ‘ordo iudicum’ at Carthage in the time of Hanni- 
bal. ‘Iudicum ordo Carthagine ea tempestate dominabatur, eo 
maxime quod idem perpetui iudices erant. Res fama vitaque 
omnium in illorum potestate erat. Qui unum eius ordinis offen- 
disset, omnes adversos habebat, nec accusator apud infensos iudices 
deerat.’ The term ‘ordo iudicum’ would seem to be a wider one 
than ‘centum iudices,’ and may perhaps include the whole ‘ order’ 
of judges at Carthage, not merely a single court, however import- 
ant. And then again, if ‘the property, the good fame, and the life 
of every one lay in the power’ of the ‘centum iudices,’ their juris- 
diction must have at this time extended far beyond its original 
limits, for their functions were confined at the outset, as we have 
seen, to the control of the Generals. The ‘ordo iudicum’ of Livy, 
again, is recruited by the accession to it of quaestors, and probably 
other magistrates, at the expiration of their term of office (Liv. 33. 
46. 4); we hear nothing of this in relation to the Hundred and 
Four, or indeed the ‘centum iudices.’ And if Livy means by 
saying ‘idem perpetui iudices erant,’ that the members of the ‘ ordo 
iudicum’ held office for life, this certainly was not true of the 
Hundred and Four in Aristotle’s time. It is evident, indeed, from 
the expression ‘ea tempestate,’ that Livy is describing a state of 
things which had not always existed. He is speaking of a time 
a century and a quarter after that of Aristotle. 
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We have seen that Isocrates puts in the mouth of Nicocles an 
interesting remark on the dual character of the Lacedaemonian 
and Carthaginian constitutions. They were, he says, oligarchies 
at home and kingships in the field. It was probably with a view 
to diminish this duality and to bring the Kingship and the General- 
ship under the control of the oligarchy, that the Council of the 
Hundred and Four was instituted. The Lacedaemonian Ephorate 
was intended to serve a similar purpose, but a democratic character 
was skilfully imparted to it which was wanting in the Hundred and 
Four, and the services of the Lacedaemonian demos were thus 
enlisted in the task of checking and controlling the Kings. 

In the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, and indeed in 
the earlier constitutions of Greece generally (7 (5). 5. 1305 a 15 
sqq-: 7 (5). 10. 1310b 21 sqq.), not a few great magistracies 
found a place. This is true of the Carthaginian constitution also, 
though the great magistracies tenable for life, which form so con- 
spicuous a feature of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, 
seem to have been wanting in it. The democratic spirit (8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 24 sqq.), though stronger at Carthage than in the Lace- 
daemonian and Cretan States, had not yet begun in Aristotle’s day 
to abolish or cripple the great magistracies. When in the fifth 
century before Christ the House of Mago had threatened to become 
too powerful for the safety of the State (Mommsen, History of 
Rome, E. T. 2. 16), its ascendency was checked by the creation of 
a new great magistracy, not by the abolition of the Kingship and 
Generalship, the offices through which it asserted its influence, or 
by the aggrandisement of the popular assembly. The Carthaginian 
constitution, after this great change had been made in it, came to 
belong to the class of constitutions in which the magistracies are 
ranged, as it were, in two tiers, one or more magistracies being 
charged with the control of the rest. At Carthage this controlling 
authority was lodged with the Hundred and Four, just as in the 
Lacedaemonian State it was lodged with the Ephors, in early 
Athens with the Council of the Areopagus, and in the State 
described in Plato’s Laws with the Nomophylakes, the priests of 
Apollo, and the Nocturnal Council. 

In reading Aristotle’s remarks on the Carthaginian constitution, 
we must not forget that he criticises it from a point of view from 
which it was probably seldom regarded by its framers. Their 
desire was for a constitution which, while it favoured the acqui- 
sition and preservation of empire by the State, would also guard 
its liberties—a constitution under which the virtues and the ascend- 
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ency of great leaders like those of the House of Mago might be 
made as useful to the community and as little perilous to it as 
possible; Aristotle, on the other hand, is mainly interested in the 
inquiry, how far does the Carthaginian constitution give supremacy 
to virtue and place power in the hands of virtuous men? 
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Tue following are the variations of MS. Phillipps 891 (z) from 
the text of the first two books of the Vefus Verszo of the Politics 
printed by Susemihl in his edition of 1872. Some unimportant 
variations of spelling are omitted. 


BOOK I. 


Sus. p. 1. 2. om. e/ pr. z; it is added in the darker ink used in 
the marginal glosses: 4. om. guzdem (with abgnt): 6.0m. ef pr.z 
(it is added in darker ink): 8. om. e before rega/le. 2. 2. om. 
pula (with a): 3. patremfamiliae] pafrem familias: yconomum| 
yconomicum: 5. aut] ef (with almost all MSS.). 8. 4. hiis] Azs, and so 
mostly: 5. itaque] w/igue (with a): combinari]. comdznare: 9. quod 
quidem] guzcgurd: 11. haec| hoc (with amt). 4. 2. servum pr. z% 
altered to servus in lighter ink: 4. om. paupere (with a): om. ufigue : 
om. opiime: 6. femina] the first two letters are over an erasure: 
8. om. zpsorum. 5. 1. domum] dominum: praeeminenter] prae- 
eminentem: 2. OM. gue: 4. karondas: omostphios: 5. epymenides: 
otres: omokapnos: 4. ef is added before vicznza. 6. 1. om. ef 
before primum: 3. viciniae] viczne pr. 2: 5. dispersim: 6. om. hit: 
10. consequens | 7s. 7. 4.0m. ef before finzs: 8. guz is added 
after fortunam (quia in a) and followed by a in place of aut; gui 
is expunged and a¢ corrected in a different ink from that of the 
MS. 8. 4. ef is added after homo (as in a). 9. 1. OM. es#: 2. 
hominibus after proprium est (as in a): 5.0m. ma/ura: g. autem] 
enim: definita| difinita, and so elsewhere. 10. 1. es¢ is added 
after manifestum (as in a): 4. persesufficientiam] suffictentiam: 
6. the first half of communt/atem is over an erasure and in darker 
ink: 10. nascttur autem homo habens arma: 12. ad is added after 
venerea et. Ll. 1. dékt: 2. dike: g. servis pr. z?: om. e¢ before 
maritus: 11. om. sunt: 12. lekuofactiva. 12. 3. om. Azs autem 
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pr. z, but the words are added above the line (with a caret) in an 
ink very similar to that of the MS.: 5. ¢imatistica: despota] despotia: 
7. ut is added before utrgue: 9. despotica is expunged by dots 
placed beneath (the ink of these dots is perhaps different from that 
of the MS.): politia] politica. 13. 4. manifestum quod is added 
after est: 5. om. est. 14. 1. om. guidem: proratius (with a): 7. 
subinducere: 9. citar’zarent: architetorrbus. 15. 1. igetur is 
added after guzdem: 4.0m. auiem after adhuc: differt] differunt: 6. 
om. hanc (so agn): 8. autem after possessa (So abt): quae] guod: 
9. om. guzdem. 16. 4. autem is added after zs/e in pr. z, but 
expunged in a different ink from that of the MS.: est after homo 
(so a): 6. natura after /alis (with a): 8. post after consederandum : 
om. haec. 17. 2. adwscere: 4. seggregala: 5. om. ef after mulfae : 
10. om. szve after commune: 13. armonte. 18. 5. in corruptis] 
encorruptis: om. ef after guod (soa Alb.): 8.0m. uézgue: g. dicimus | 
diximus (with acm Alb.): 12. auéem written twice (the second 
autem expunged, but in a darker ink than that of the MS.), 19. 
3. aequo]| guo pr. z, but eis added above the line (with a caret) in 
the ink of the MS.: aut e] au/, but this word is written over an 
erasure and in darker ink than that of the MS.: 9. om. omnzbus: 


12. est after opus (with a). 20. 7. corpori] corporzbus: om. a 
before domestic’s: 9. quae liberorum et servorum] guae servorum et 
quae liberorum: 11. 0m. ef (with a). 21. 1. fuerint| swn¢ (with a): 


5. facile is in the margin, but in the same hand and ink as the MS.: 
7. quod] the original reading in z was not gwod, but something 
different (probably gzz), which has been altered into guod in darker 
ink: 11. superata pr. z, altered into superat by erasure. 22. I. 
rhetora scribunt] rectoricd scribunt pr. 2, but these words have been 
expunged by dots placed beneath them, and rhe/ora scribit has been 
written in the margin in a different ink: 4. 2//o pr. z, altered into 
alzo ina different ink: sapientum] sapzentium : 6. ef is added before 
violentiam: 8. violentia] violentiam (with aoy): 9. bencvolentia: 10. 
sepositis] posts. 28. 1. estis added: 5.0m. aligues: 8. equidem] 
ef quidem: 9g. hos] hoc: 10. necesse enim esse aliquos dicere] 
necesse enim est dicere aliquos esse. 24. 2. 0m. ef: autem] gucdem: 
3. om. ef: Eleloga] egloga (elegéa in the margin in darker ink) : om. 
enim: 4. progenetricibus| the four or five letters which precede 
-bus are over an erasure: addicere] addere: 6. om. ef before nobiles 
(with a): ignobiles] cznodzles: 9. quidem after hoc(witha). 25. 1. 
om. natura (with pr. a): 2.0m. guod (with a): 4. nata] nat’: princi- 
patu after the second principart (so a): 7. veluti] velut. 26. 3. 
hic quidem] Aaec guidem: hic autem] haec autem: 9. quidem qui] 
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quidam (with a): Stracusis: 11. plus] plura. 27. 3. om. omnes: 
4. quae est] guae ef: 6. magnum after habens (with a): 7. haec] hoc. 
28. 3. om. uliqgue: 8. ef is added before ex (as in a): 10. 0m. 
quidem: 12. utrum autem] w/rum autem enim, but enim is expunged 
by dots placed beneath it (by whom, is uncertain) and w/rum autem 
(except the first «) is written over an erasure in darker ink than that 
of the MS. 29. 3. multae] muta pr. z; s is added above the 
line in a different ink: 4. agricultiva] agrécultura (with at): 5. 
universaliter] w/d//er : 4. om. ef before animalium (with a): 9. enim] 
ef enim (so a): quidem] guod: 10. gue is added in a different ink 
above wfro: 11. esse is added after guzdem. 80. 8. necessarium 
after fuerit (with abt): 9. m of veventem is over an erasure. 81. 
1. fof before, not after, fere: 2. quicunque] guaecungue: sponte 
natam|] spontaneam (with a): 3. per commutationem | fercontationem 
pr. z?, but the word has been touched up with darker ink and 
made hardly legible, so that it is not easy to say what the original 
reading was (2. commutationem is written above in similar ink to 
the MS.): 7. semud after furahvam: 10. videtur after natura (with 
a): 12. perfectionem] perfectam: 13. coe of coepariunt is over an 


erasure (as in a). 82. 1. om. wéegue (with a): om. szb7 ast: 3. 
generatis] gents: om. 2m se wpsis: 7. om. cib¢: 8. ipsis] evs: 10. 
ipsa after omnia. 33. 2. om. é/: 3. possesstvae after naturam 


(with a): 4. quorum] guarum: 5. communtone (with be): 6. 
videntur | wuversalter was first written, then expunged, and wdentur 
added in the margin probably by the writer of the MS. 34. I. 
om. ponzlur after virzs pr. z (it is added above in darker ink): 2. 
organum | organorum: nullius| ulus: 7. vocare|vocar?: om. guam : 
8. ferminus after esse (with at Alb.): 12. fi¢ after magzs (with a): 13. 
autem] enzm. 35. 2. om. rev: 6. factum after est (with a): 10. 
qua] guare. 36. 1. esf after opus (with a): g. nulla] w/a: 11. 
magis is joined to the preceding sentence in z, and not to peregrino. 
37. 1. enim after facile : 6. pondere et magnitudine (so a): 7. absolvant: 
Q. species after pecuniativae. 88. 2. rursum deliramentum esse 
after videtur (so a): 4. om. nullo dignum: 6. sit is added after 
mnconveniens (as ina): perz/: 7.0m. propier (with pr. a): 8. om. facits : 
g. alterum after aliquid (as in a): 11. full stop after _yconomica, the 
next word Campsoria beginning with a capital letter: 12. per] propter. 
39. 3. in infinitum] zzfinzforum: 5. -um of illum is over an erasure : 
om. 2 before ¢jinitum (with acm Alb.): 10. necessarium] 
necessartarum : 11. video} vide’ (= videmus), but the e is followed 
by an erasure, and I do not feel absolutely certain that the symbol 
for -mus is in the ink of the MS.; still it resembles other symbols 
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in the MS. of the same import: 13. variat] varzatur. 40. I. 
ulerque, 1 think, pr. z, but it has been altered into w/r¢qgue in ink 
somewhat darker than that of the MS.: after es¢ is added geca, but 
this is expunged by dots placed beneath: e/ is added after wsus: 
8. ef is added before zsdus: 9. quoniam] guza: om. ef (with a): 
10. in possessione | zmposszbele: e¢ is added before omnis: 12. om. 
non. 41. 1. factivam] fachva (with b c): om. sz pr. z (it is 
added in a darker ink): possint] possunt (with a c m Alb.): 2. 
hoc is added before acguirere (as in a): 6. om. hoc. AQ. 4. 
naturam] zafura (with c Alb.) : 6. yconomo] so pr. z, but z is in- 
serted (with a caret) before the final o in the ink of the MS.: 7. 
autem | eam: 10. om. auf pr. z (with a); it is added in a lighter 
ink. 43. 1. subservientis] wf servdentis: 3. exhibere] exzbere : 
omni] omnzum (with a and pr. b): 9. om. est: habentur, but the 
eis over an erasure and in darker ink: obolostatica] 04 olostatica : 
10, sit] fit: 11. om. usura ; 7. usura, however, is written above the 
line in darker ink. 44. 1. se ipsum] se ipsam: 2. parta] partu: 
fiunt is added after z/sa, but expunged by dots placed beneath, 
apparently in the same ink as the MS.: 3. om. maxime: 12. 
qualibus] guzbus: 14. nudae] the second and third letters are over 
an erasure and are touched with darker ink. 45. 1. convenit | 
olin’ (contingzt?): 2. rgetur pecuntatiivae is added in the margin in 
the same handwriting and ink as the MS.: 4. macleria pr. z: 
fortigia: 7. mistarnia] mnistrahva: 12. terra] allera: 14. ex terra 
before species: unoquoque | wnaguague. 46. 1. horum] harum: 
5. danaustke: 7. after minimum is written reoperatur but expunged 
by dots placed beneath, and reguzrztur is written above in the same 
hand and apparently the same ink: 8. Karztide Parts: Limnio: 
13. om. é7. A7. 2. contingit] contfigit: 3. ipsi] isis: 5. olkvarum 
after ubertatem: 6. hieme] yeme: 7. kio: pro before omnibus modico 
(with a): 8. adiciente] addiczente. 48. 1. Tales: after quidem h 
crossed through: 2. féczsse before ostenstonem (so a): 4. praeparare 
is added in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. in substi- 
tution for a word which is expunged by dots placed beneath it: 6. 
venalium] venalem: 10. assumpsit pr. z, altered in the ink of the 
MS. to supersumpsit: Dionisius: 11. absportare] asporfare: 12. 
Siracusts. 49. 3. 7 is added before domzbus: 6. yconomicae | 
yconomie: 11. natura after femella, 50. 2. ex aequali enim vult esse | 
exaequart enim vult: 3. at tamen] ad/amen: 4. quaerit] guaerunt: 
11. horum after omnium: 12. regem quidem differre] guzdem differr e 
regem. 51. 1. iuvenem] zwventus: 5. horum] corum: 6. om. 
quidem: 4. om, ulique: 8. alts is added before Azzs: 9. om. ef 
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before foriitudo: 11. different] differunt. 52. 1. wxore is written 
above muliere and filio above puero in the hand and ink of 
the MS.: sunt] szvf: 2. esse before semperatam (with a): intem- 
peratus] 7 is added above semperatus (with a caret) in the hand 
and ink of the MS.: 4. e/ is crossed through before natura: 6. 
halokatia: 14. est is added after necesse. 63. 1. Ome €s52 
differentiae is over an erasure: 2. exemplificatur] exemplificabctur 
(with a): 6. et in aliis. quare natura quae plura principantia et 
subiecta] ef 7 alizs quae natura sunt, pula principantia et subiecta, 
but the words guae natura sunt puta are written in the hand and 
ink of the MS. over an erasure: 9. guidem after servus runs into 
the margin: 11. the first Aabet is added above the line with a caret, 
but in the hand and ink of the MS. 54. 4. immittit] cmmatttur : 
5. et] est: g. hoc is over dn erasure: 11. aut] es/, but over an 
erasure: 12. dicunt is added above the line (with a caret) in the 
hand and ink of the MS. 55. 1. dixit] dcc# (with a): 11. aut differt] 
differt autem: 12. hic] hoc (so a). 56. 4. esse after oportet: g. 
isto] hoc (so Alb.): 10. aufem om, pr. z, but it is added above the 
line with a caret, I think in the hand and ink of the MS.: 11. 
homilia] omelia: quod] guedem: 12. quod quidem bene] dene 
quidem. 57. 6. esse is added before studzosas (as in am Alb.): 
4. politiae] policzae: 8. de hiis quidem] guzdem de his: g. om. 
dicendum: om. finem: 11. politia] policza. 


BOOK II. 


58. 2. qui] quae: 4. legibus after dicunfur (so a): 7. sophyzare: 
8. propter after non: has] eas (with a): 10. om. esf (with a m). 
59. 1. civitas] czvelz/as: 3. om. guidem pr. z (it is added in lighter 
ink, but in the hand of the MS.): 4. so#z: 10. sic] se#: 12. caus- 
sam] caussa. 60. 5. omnem|] omnium (with a): 11. esset before 
quis (with Alb.): operard before hoc (with a): 13. om. ef (with am). 
61. 4. differet] defferret: 6. Archades: et is added before ex: 8. 
om. ef pr. z (it is added with a caret in lighter ink but in the hand 
of the MS.): 11. alzum before aliqguem. 62. 1. eidem] cdem 
hitdem: 3. semper after 4. principart (so a): 7. in parte] zmperate. 
63. 6. om. quidem: 10. 0m. magis: 11. est before optimum (with a): 
scilicet] sed. 64. 4. dicet] dczt: 7. om. wf pr. z, but something 
which may possibly stand for it is added above the line (with 
a caret) in a similar ink to that of the MS.: 8. om. aué/em: 9. om. 
ut. 65. 2.omnes] omnes: 4.ad haec] adhuc: 7. quam quantum] 
quamquam ‘amen: 8. neglegunt| negliguntur (with abt Alb.): 11. 
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‘est before similiter: 12. autem is added after adhuc, but struck out. 
66. 1. quotuscunque contingit] ¢/ guofcunque contingal: 3. aut] 
autem: quorumcunque | guotcungue: 6. sic] so pr. z, but it has been 
altered into szf in a different ink: 7. om. mzd/ium after decem: 11. 
aut] auéem: ad haec]| adhuc: contribulem] conéribuelem with a dot 
under the first e. 67. 1. proprium after nepotem (with a): 3. 
secundum] sed: 5. guidam before accidere: 7. bia: 8. sunt autem 
quaedam etiam femellae etiam] sunt efram quaedam et femellae: 
11. Larsalo, 68. 4. ef is added before ad. 69. 8. ordinare| 
ordinart (with a): 10. 2 is added before czvztatebus. 70. 4. 
unum fiert ambos (with a): 5. om. guidem: 8. om. modicum: 11. 
fili] fizz7: 12. om. ut. 71. 1. dilligere: dillectum: 3. transferre| 
transferrt: 7. om. in (so a). 72. 3. om. modo: 6. quis] alvguis 
(with a): 8. om. ommes. 73. 1. communes] omnes: 3. sibi] sz: 
5. tm opertbus et in frurtionidbus is altered in the margin by the 
writer of the MS. to zm fruttionibus et opertbus: 13. ad ministra- 
tiones| admnistrationes. 74. 1. ancilares: 3. superornatum | 
semper ornalum: 4. dfferret altered into differed. 75. 3. velut| 
velud: 4. qui] guédem: est is added before dicere (as in at Alb.): 
11. est after hoc (as in a Alb.): 12. esse autem phylauton. 786. 
1. amare oportet (omitting se zpsum with a): 5. om. 7 (with a): 
haec itaque accidunt] hoc utique accusat (not, I think, acczdat): 
6. ad haec] adhuc: 7. manifeste] maxime vel manifeste: 12. 
philantropos. 77. 1. ef is added before cum: 4. testimoniorum] 
testium (with a): 5. adulationes] adlocutiones vel adulationes: 
6. possidentes] fossz pr. z at the end of a line (#s is added 
above the line in darker ink): 11. communicantes] zzcommuni- 
cantes: 12. esse after omnino (with bcm). 78. 4. prope] 
proprie (with a): 5. stmphoniam: 6.rithmon: 8. futurum] /u/uram: 
basin |! 2h. 79. 5. ulique after fief (with abmt Alb.): 7. civita- 
tem] ccvilitatem: 8. tribum pr. z?, altered into ¢rzdubus in darker 
ink: 10. facere before Lacedaemonzt (with a). 80. 2. no stop 
after es/, a full stop after priws: 3. oporiet after possesszones (with a): 
unumquemque] wnumguodque: 5. commuma after omnia (with a): 
different] possibly dzfferunt, but a worm-hole in the parchment 
makes the reading uncertain: 6. illis] a/zs (with Alb.): 7. nisi] s7 
nihil (with a): 8. om. dale: 10. om. és, 81. 4. om, ef discepta- 
tones: 5. existent] exzs/unt (with a): hiis] Az: 6. legalibus] Zegzdus 


(with ac): 7. municipia] munzcepium: 10. om. esse. 82. 2. om. 
autem: 3. municipum] municypium: 5. communes possessiones] 
omnes: 8. eadem] eodem. 83. 3. semper] super: 4. miscere| 


miscert: 6. auferens| aufferens: om. felicem: 1. felicitare | feliczta- 
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tem was first written; it is changed into felci/are in the hand and 
ink of the MS. 84. 5. politia] polzthia. 85. 7. om. oportere 
(with a): 9. om. de. 86. 3. communiorem facere| facere com- 
munionem (with a): circumductt after iterum: 4. alteram] alam 
(with a): mulierum] the original reading is uncertain, but, what- 
ever it was, it has been made into mulierum in darker ink: g. 
quinque] guzmgue pr. z? 87. 2. alia before aligua (with a). 
88. 3. acceptat] acepfat: 5. om. ef before multitudinem (with t 
Alb.): 9. universale] naturale: 11. utrumque] u/rum. 89. 5. 
sinere] sz vere: puerorum after procreationem (with a): 10. quidem] 
eqguidem: sunt] sint (with acm): 12. iugarios| so z, but in the 
margin alter devectos. 90. 3. plures numero quidam: 6. sinere | 
st vere: 8. Fudon altered into /ydon in darker ink: om. gutdem. 
91. 3. omnem] omnium: sinit] sczvzt: 10. politiam] polztyam: ex 
utentibus] ex7sfentedus. 92. 1. igitur] exzm: constituit] consti 
tuertt: 3. politiam] polrteyam: 6. politiam] polé/ecam, and so mostly : 
4. atunt is added after exzm, but is expunged by dots placed beneath 
in the ink of the MS.: 9. regnum] regum: 10. plebetorum after 
princtpatum (with a): 11. ephoros] eéernos. 93. 2. dictum est 
after has: 3. aut] Aaud pr. z, changed into auf apparently in the 
same ink as the MS.: 7. oligarchiam] oljgarkica: 9. electis| edlectos, 
but edlechs may have been first written: 12. tentare| /emp/are. 
94. 2. consili] conczlit' pr. z, but s is added above the line (with a 
caret) before c in the darker ink used for some of the glosses. 95. 
3. honorabilitatibus] Aonoradzlébus (with a): 7. politia] policza: 9. 


institui] zzs//ud': 10. mediocres] medzocris. 96. 2. habent] 
habet: 3. omnes] summis: 7. incohant] zmchoant: 8. quod] guzdem: 
g. aiunt] autem: 10, felleas, and so elsewhere. 97. 1. celerime: 


3. an erasure between /eges and scrzbens: 5. minimae| mznzuem (with 
a cross in faint ink above it): 6. om. e/ (with am): 9g. magnitu- 
dinem] multitudinem: 12. om. quidem (with a). 98. 4. deges after 
prohibent: g. autem vel] aut: 10. vivat] vivatur: 11. vivat] vivatur: 
est is expunged after mon. 99. 2. eruditis] erudi#’: 3. haec] 
hoc?: 4.0m, exestere (with a). 100. 2. putat] pu/ant (with a): 
3. esurire]| exurzre (with a): 4. habeant] Aadent (with b): 6. sine] 
sive: g. possint] possunt (with bet Alb.): uéigue before non: 11. 
maxima] maxzme. 101. 1. magni] magzs: 8. sufficientem] suffi- 
clenter, 102. 3. prolem] pro levi: bellum inferre before propter 
habundanceam (with a): 4.0m. ut: 5.euboilus: autofradati: artaneam: 
8. afraneam: 12. ulique after gratiost. 1038. 1. existentes] exzs- 
fente pr. z (with pr. a), s being added above the line in a different 
ink: 6, replectionem or replettionem. 104. 6. dnofantus: 9g. dixit| 
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dixerit (with a): om. dene after non (with a): the first letter of 
Lpodamus is not filled in: 10. eurzfontis milisios: 13. curiosus (with 
‘a b). 105. 1. et] efam (with c): 3. aligud after de policia: 
g. deputata facient] reputata faciant: 10. vivent] vivant: 12. dis- 
ceptationes] disceplat’ omnes ?: 13. iniuriam] zmzurcarum altered in 
the ink of the MS. to znzurcam. 106. 3. constituit] construxit : 
4.non per sententiae collationem] non propter senum collationem : 
6. condemnetur]| condempnet: g. haec vel haec] hoc vel hoc? 107. 
5. om. 7e7/ur: 6. Ipodamz: ordinationis| oportet dignationis: haec| 
hee (with bc): 10. servi] secundum. 108. 5. oportet] oportebit: 
7. quid] guzdem (with c): 9. om. a: 12. om. propriam before 
colent. 109. 4. propria] propriam: 8. non] nunc: g. sument] 
summent: 11. om. lex. 110. 3. collocuntur] colloguentur: 4. ut 
is added in the margin at the end of the line in a lighter ink, but 
apparently in the same hand as the MS.: 8. mnas] mzzas, and so 
elsewhere: 10. partientur] patentur (with b): x11. condempnabunt, 
as elsewhere: eri¢ before modus: 12. sententiarum]| summarum : 


om. nzllus (with pr. a). 111. x. abiudicans] adiudicans: 3. 
aliquod] alguid: 5. aspectus: calumpnias: 4.0m. ef: 11. politiae] 
pollitice: 12. autem is added after memoriam. 112. 2. videbitur | 


videtur (with a): 3. medicenalz, but the stroke above the final 7 
may have been added at a later time or by a later hand: 5. etiam] 
ef: 8. darbaticas: g. ab invicem] adinvicem (with a Alb.): 11. komd 
(with a): si multitudo] szmzdtudo (with pr. ab): 12. homicidium] 
homicidam. 113. 1. homecidit’: 4. ef after dicefur (with a): 6. ad 
haec] adhuc: 7. diligenter] didgentius (with a): 13. faczle is added 
in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. 114. 1, enim] 
erv¢t pr. z, but it is expunged and ezzm substituted in perhaps a 
slightly different ink: mutaverit] mulctaverit: 2. asuescens: 3. simile 
after movere: 4. haec] hoc?: 6. om.ex: om. leges: 11. temporum]| 


wpsorum. 115. 1. guidem is added (with a caret) above the line 
in the hand and ink of the MS.: 5. scholam] scolam: 6. Tessal- 
lorum: 4. Tessallis: 8. perversant (with a). 116. 2. archades : 


3. om. a: ef is added before adhuc (as ina): 4. achaycis: om. et 
before peredids: 5. operosum] operose (with a): 9. optimum] ofor- 
tunum: 10. mulieres|] mulictudines pr. z, but this is expunged in 
darker ink, and mudzeres written above, also in darker ink. 117. 
4. ef is added before ad. 118. 2. matrem pr. z, martem substi- 
tuted in the hand and ink of the MS.: 7. autem] evzm (with b t): 
9. om. nocivae (with pr.a): haec] hoc: lakosensum: 13. lakosen- 
stbus. 119. 2. om. ef before messenzos: 4. om. habet: 5. om. 
autem: conatum] cognatum pr. Z, conatum written above in darker 
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ink: 6. ut] wb7: 7. peccati] peccata: g. et] aut: 10. ef is added above 
the line (with a caret) in the hand and ink of the MS. 120. 1. 
post ea enim] Zos/ea vero (with a): 5. om. gucdem. 121. 2. dere- 
linquet] derelenquad (with b ct Alb.): 8. sub prioribus]| supertoribus : 
ro. om. ef before decem (with Alb.): atlamen. 122. 4. enim] 
autem: eum] cum: tres after filios: 5. afruron: 6. quod] quia 
(with ac): 9. ut ef: 10. principum] praecipuum: 11. penuriam] 
pecuniam (with pr. m and pr. a). 123. 1. autem] guzdem: 3. 
aequityrannum] segue frannum: 4. laedatur politia] poltera polr- 
Zecam ledant: 8. evenerit| vendt. 124. 1. katkagat, but the first 
2 is not in the ink of the MS.: 8. dicta pr. z, but it is crossed 
through and de/a written above in the hand and ink of the MS.: 
13. epieckes? was probably the original reading, for there is an 
erasure after the final letter of epzeckes. 125. 1. andragarchiam 
(so a): forsitam: 4. om. ut ef (with a): 5. diffidat] discredat: 6. 
velle videri dativi et inutiliter tribuentes] velle veder¢ dativd et lucra- 
fivt tribuentes: 8. correctione] corupfione probably pr. z, altered 
into coreptione: 10. donum] domum z, donum in lighter ink in the 
margin: 11. correctiones] coruptiones pr. z, altered in darker ink 


into coreptiones. 126. 1. dignificabantur: 4. amatores] the last 
letter but one has been written over and is indistinct: 5. usus] 
usu (with pr. a): 6. om. exdsfens: 8. honoris] honorum. 127. I. 


iudicari regum] zudicare regnum: autem] auf: 2. kaloskagathos] 
kaluskatus pr. z, but ga is inserted with a caret before ¢and the 
last « is altered into a, perhaps in a different ink from the MS.: 4. 
emittebant] emz/lebat: 8. Creta] cata pr. 2; crefa is written above 
in the hand and ink of the marginal glosses: 11. voluntatis] volun- 
dati: om. guidem. 128. 3. ista] zfa (with a): 5. eam] eum 
altered into eam: navigtd: quidam] guidem: 8. om. constifuit: 10. 
increpuit] zzcrepavit (with a). 129.6. communes] omnes: 7. coac- 
tis] coact’é: 8. que] guae: 10. fecit] the second letter has been 
written over, and what it originally was is uncertain ; ¢ is written 
above it, apparently in the ink of the MS.: ra. in tantum] z/erum. 
130. 3. modica] modicam: 6. iunioribus] 7 moribus: likurgum 
(with a): 7. karule (with a): 8. om. esf: 13. minus (mi pr. a): ef 
is added before znsula. 181. 3. om. quidem: 4. triopisc®: 5. 
guidem before has: 6. sctctlie: g. servi] servis: 11. filicéa. 132. 
2. eandem after habent (with t): 3.0m. guidem: 5. boulin: autem] 
quidem: om. guidem: 6. kosmoi] kosmozs: 8. consententiandi] con- 
senciendi: 10, in Lacedaemonia] J//acedemonia: 12. lex] hoc or 
haec: om. ef: 13. in Creta] Jncafa with a dot under the first a to 
expunge it and what is probably an e written above. 133. 1, ef 
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is added before ex (as ina): ferunt] fwerunt: 3. haec] hucus: ef is 
added after w/ (asin abct Alb.): 4. omnes] homenes: et is added 
before ad: 5. disiugationem] dzszangationem (with a Alb.): 9. sunt] 
sent: wm is added after guam: manifestum] 7zfra: kosmos] komos: 
rr. ephororum]| fororum: ephororum |] efororum. 134. 2, enim | 
est: 3. datus is added after omnibus, and esse participans populus 
maximt princtpatus vult omitted: 4. hic] zz: 5. e] ex: 6. after 
kosmz follows de at the beginning of the next line but projecting 
into the margin, and between de and guzbus is inserted esse partict- 
pans populus maximt praestd?: 8.ipsis| éemporis: 9, autognomonas | 
antogmonas. 185. 4. intermedie] z/ermedium (with a): kosmois] 
kosmis (with a): 6. omnia is added after guam: 7. id] ad: 8. sen- 
tentias| senfenta (with a): 10. assumentes]| conswmenies (with a). 
136. 1. af pr.z, altered into auf not (I think) in the ink of the MS.: 
6. ef guod pr. z, altered to ef gu¢dam, perhaps in the ink of the 
MS. : 12. calcedoni?. 187. 3. sunt] szdz: 5. se is added in the 
margin in the hand and ink of the MS.: 7. dici] dzczt: 9. societa- 
tum] ctvz/atum: philitiois] fidécios (with a): 10. ephoris] ephorus. 
138. 1. om. autem: 2. gerusiam] gerusia (with a): 3. autem] esse: 
4. quid] guod: differens| differrens: 6. et is added before multum 
(as in a): 8.0m. wfgue: 10. demum] demoticum. 139. 3. quae- 
cunque] guodcunque: ef is added after 2fulerint: 4. audire] audite: 
solum] sols: 5. volenti] zod/ent’: 6. dominas existentes] dominans 
existens: 9. gut is added after hos (as in a). 140. 1. aliis] Aes: 7. 
igitur] em2m: om. autem: 8. quidam] guedem: 13. hoc after vedere. 
141. 2. aspicere: 4. regnum] regum: 6. quodcunque autem] gwe- 
cunque enim: om, esse. 142. 3. praeferret] pracfert (with a): 
legislator] egum lator: sed et: 4. om. ulique: 5. acepiatur, and so 
elsewhere: 7. degum latorem: 8. ubi] 742 (with a): 9. participare 
principatibus] percipe principantibus: 11. velotius. 143. 2. efu- 
giunt: inditando| zm ditando: 3. emittentes| emznenies: 6. absces- 
serit] abscenserit: 7. est] esse. 144. 1. perseverarunt] persevera- 
verunt: 2. singulari] semgul? pr. z, corrected in a different ink: 4, 
om. fuerunt: 5. politice]| politeye: quidem] enzm quidem: 6. lcurgus: 
9. legum latorem: 10. tntemperatum pr. 2, altered to entemperatam: 
12. quod quidem] guod guod, but a dot beside the first gwod is 
perhaps intended to expunge it. 145. 1. scilicet] sed: 2. om. ef: 
3. quod] gurdem: 4. fecerit] fect: 5. tyranno] f/ano: 8. pertdoes 
pr. z, but ferzcles ? is written in the margin in the same hand: 9g. 
populi] populum. 146. 1, epicikeis] epzeckes: 4. erit] eset: 6. 
medicinis altered into medignis: 8. legum latores: Zalentus: Locris] 
loc’: 9. karondas catameus: 11. legum lationem: 12. Locrus| locris. 
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147. 1. om. fuisse: 2. thelecam: thelece: om. et Zaleucum (with a): 
Zalenti (with abm): 4. emport'| femporais pr. z, but the a has been 
partly erased: Philolaus]| /2Zo/aus, but the 7’ is written in dark ink 
over some letter now undecipherable: 5. Y7/olaus : 6. Diobleis pr. 2, 
but this is expunged by dots placed beneath, and Dvoclr’s is added 
in the margin, apparently in the same hand: ol:mpzasem pr. 2, 
altered into olimpiadem: 7. anchiones: abiit| ad his: 8. finiverunt] 
jinmierunt: g. conspectibilia, and so elsewhere: 11. ef is added before 
fabulantur > orm. enim. 148. 4. legum lator: ipsis fuit] fit cpsis: 
5. leges| Zegzs: 8. vindictae] 7 doce? (cm doctae?, but vindictae is 
right, cp. 1320a 12): 9. legum Jatoribus: 10. filolia (with a): 11. 
om. ef substantiae (with a). 149. 1. coa is added after /ex, but is 
expunged by dots placed beneath which seem to be in the ink of 
the MS.: 2. sempostarchizare (with a): 3. hac] hance: 4. utile pr. z?, 
for the stroke over the e, which makes it w/t/em, is in darker ink: 
hac autem inutile] ane autem inutilem: 5. existenti] the original 
reading, which is now undecipherable, has been altered into exzs/- 
entes: posuit] posszdere (with a): 6. om. est (with a): 7. pifachus: 
8. politiae] polethzs: 9. damni] damnum: 11. conferrens. 150. 
1. reginus: calcidibus: om. gut: in Thracia] znfracia: 3. dicere 
aliquis] ducere e’s (with a): 7. sint] sand. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


P. xii, line 17. An epic fragment of Rhianus (Meineke, Analecta Alex- 
andrina, p. 199: Prof. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought from the Age 
of Alexander to the Roman Conquest, Appendix C) reminds us here and there 
of Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 6 sqq., but we cannot be sure that Rhianus was 
acquainted with this passage. 

. xxxili, line 11, for yeyovdres read yevopevor 
. 26, last line but one, dele the commas 
. 31, line 22, read rofs wer 
. 87, last line, vead in 
. 93, heading, for 15 vead 7 
. 95, heading, read 1273 b 15—1274 b 20. 
. 120, line 1, for 3 a vead 32 
. 151, line 9, for of one vead alone 
. 169, line 4, vead ddAHAous 
. 185, line 17, dele bracket after 649 
. 194, line 14, for 8. c. read c. 8. 
. 200, end of note on «7jpara, edd The shepheris of 4 hamlet near Elympos 
in the island of Carpathus ‘call their mules «77ma7a or possessions . .. This 
use of the word xrhyara is, I take it, of distinctly classical origin’ (Mr. J. T. 
Bent, Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 6, p. 241). 
P. 212, line 1, read Baoideias 

“P. 213, line 13, vead [dya0dr ]. 

P. 221, line 29, for dpa read apa } 

P. 245, line 2, add Compare the use of Aéyw 5é€ in Oecon. 1, 6. 1345 4 
26 sqq. 

P. 262, line 4, after oixeiy add Compare Oecon. 2. 1352 b 1 sqq. 

P. 294, line 1, after labour add (cp. Oecon. 2. 1350 b 30 sqq.) 

P. 294, line 30, vead épyoAafia 

P. 309, last line but eleven, for of a not very dissimilar custom to that mens 
tioned by Aristotle vead of the employment of witnesses of this kind 

P. 316, note on 1269 a 35, add Cp. also Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 1198 b 14 sqq. 

P. 322, last line but six, read énavoaro 

P. 323, note on mpowdomemoupévovs, add See also Veitch, Greek Verbs Irre- 
gular and Defective, s. v. “Odoumopew, 

P. 334, line 25, after dpioroxparias add and Aristot. Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 5. 

P. 376, line 2. Plutarch here speaks only of the Eponymous Archonship, 
but C. F, Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. § 109), Schomann (Gr, Alterth, 1. 343), and 
Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 134) hold that the restriction applied to all the 
Archonships. 

P. 386, lines 24-27. I believe that this remark was suggested by a remark 
in Mr, J. Cook Wilson’s unpublished Essay for the Conington Prize, which 
J read with much interest some years ago. 
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